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PREFACE 

The  following  work — suggested  by  the  professional  obli- 
gations of  a  professor  of  church  history;  continued  and  at 
last  completed  under  a  sense  of  pious  duty  toward  the  great 
n>en  who  toiled  to  hand  down  to  their  posterity  an  undi- 
minished and  i»crfccted  systcn;  of  doctrinal  truth;  neces- 
sarily the  fniit  of  long  labors,  interruptetl  by  other  engage- 
ments, but  resumed  and  completed  when  opportunity  has 
offered — is  now  presented  to  the  pubUc.  It  has  been  written 
directly  frcMii  the  sources.  The  selection  o-f  material  has 
been  determined  by  the  purpose  to  write  a  genetic  history, 
and  not  a  mere  record  of  opinions,  however  interesting 
they  might  be  in  themselves.  By  the  aid  of  great  libraries, 
above  all  that  of  Harvard  University,  from  which  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  tracts  for  examination,  but  aTso  of 
that  in  the  C(Migregational  House,  of  tlie  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  the  Athenaeum,  the  BostcMi  Puljlic  Library, 
and  the  libraries  in  Union  Theolc^cal  Seminary,  New 
York,  in  Oberlin  and  Olivet  Colleges,  and  in  Andover  and 
Pacific  Theological  Seminaries,  it  has  been  possible  to 
examine  all  the  important  sources.  Acknowledgments  are 
hereby  made  to  the  publishers  of  the  American  lountal  of 
Theology  and  of  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra  for  permission  to 
use  matter  which  had  already  appeared  in  their  pages. 
There  have  been  no  predecessors  in  this  particular  line  of 
study  of  our  thA>logy  from  whom  I  could  draw ;  but  I_take 
the  opportunity  to  ackiTo\vledge_my^  indebtedness^  to  the 
late  Professors  Gottfried  Thomasius,  of  Erlangen,  for 
my  conception  of  historical  method,  and  Edwards  A.  Park, 
of  Andover^  for  much  hclpof  a^historical  cfiaracter,  both 
personal  and  through  his  historical  writings,  as  well  as  for 
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the  dogmatic  point  of  view  of  the  whole  period.  Professor 
George  P.  Fisher  has  aiTorded  a  splendid  example  of 
scientific  treatment  of  our  theology  in  his  historical  articles, 
by  which  he  became  the  pioneer  and  unsurj>assed  chief  ot, 
American  dogmatic  history.  And  to  ease  and  success  in 
discovering  and  handling  the  vast  apparatus  which  has 
passed  under  my  eye,  the  marvelous  bibliography  of  the, 
great  historian  of  Congregational  polity,  Dr.  Henry  M,j 
Dexter,  has  contributed  indispensable  aid.  Some  consider- 
able additions  to  Dr.  Dexter's  lists  will  be  iound  in  the' 
notes  to  the  following  texL 

Descendant  of  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  as  I  am,  born  and 
baptized  in  one  of  our  most  ancient  Massachusetts  churches, 
trained  at  our  oldest  university,  and  taught  my  profession 
at  the  center  of  intensest  interest  in  "the  New  England 
theolc^fy,"  it  wouki  be  strange  if  I  had  not  begun  this  history 
with  a  feeling  of  the  warmest  appreciatictti  of  our  New  Eng- 
land  Fath^s  and  a  conviction  tfiat  they  hatT  originated  a 
scUooLdistined,  Xinder  whatever  changes,  to  the  exercise  of 
a  Jong-extended  influence.  These  sentiments  are  reflected 
upon  the  earlier  pages  of  the  I>ook  in  many  a  phrase  which 
I  have  left  standing.  Wilh  the  progress  of  tlie  work  my 
point  of  view  and  my  feeling  have  changed  together.  The 
fwial  historical  reviciv  ni  the  whole  period  hns  made  me 
a  critic  of  the  school  and  its  work,  ax\d  led  me  to  the  per- 
ceptioiLo/  a^t  that  was  long  hidden  from  me — that  it 
was  not  without  reason  that  a  strong  reaction  set  in^gainst 
this  theology  about  the  yeat;^88o.  I  find  myself  no  longer 
reckonable  to  its  adherents.  "Biit  all  the  more  does  it  seem 
to  me  important  to  learn  frcmi  this  great  movement  the 
lessons  it  has  to  teach  the  present  time  and  all  the  future,  to  ■ 
appropriate  its  good  and  to  avoid  its  evil.  And,  certainly, 
no  American  theological  scholar  can  claim  to  understand 
the  course  of  religious  thought  among  us,  who  has  not 
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made  himsdf  familiar  with  this  greatest  indigenous  school 
of  American  theology. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style  of  the  hock  is  the  large 
use  made  of  quotation  from  the  authors  discussed.  My 
object  has  been,  not  merdy  to  secure  thereby  the  true  objec- 
tivity of  the  report  I  have  given,  but  also,  in  the  certainty 
that  very  few  of  my  readers  will  have  access  to  the  originals, 
to'give  them  an  acquaintance  at  first  hand,  though  brief, 
with  these  pioneers  and  fathers  of  our  theology. 

So  I  send  oirt  the  book;  and  to  the  historian's  com- 
mendation I  add  the  dogmatician's  exhortation :  Prove  all 
things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  true. 

F.  H.  F. 
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The  sodden  coilapae  of  New  England  theology  as  .-in  accepted  system 
rf  tfaou^ta-  Calvinism,  apparently  rsAcntinlly  aggressive,  really 
para^aog  to  spiritual   activity.     Injurious  to   prartii'al    religion. 

■  Calvinism  had  to  he  subjected  to  a  thorough  criticism  and  recon- 
struction. Attitude  of  the  early  New  Entjland  fathers:  Calvinism 
Buhslantially  right,  only  needing  restatement.  Things  effected  by 
the  theology  in  this  effort  at  restatement.  Ftbidzini;  Ihe  theology. 
Familiarizing  the  mind  with  Ihe  idea  of  modificadon.  This  con- 
stituted a  preparation  for  the  future.  But  New  I-^nglend  theology 
I  failed  (i)  when  it  sacrificed  freedom  to  the  Calvinism  of  the  system; 
(s)  when  it  failed  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  an  a  poiiteriori  method 
In  theology;  (3)  when  it  failed  to  answer  the  objections  put  to  it  by 
Unitarians  and  other  opjioncnts.  Hcnrc  it  was  unable  to  furnish 
methods  or  materials  for  the  new  epoch.     Ilcncc  it  perished. 
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Among  the  great  events  of  the  eiglitecnth  century 
was  ihc  rise,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  civilized  world,  of 
a  new  school  of  theology.  The  place  was  southwestern 
NewEngland,  the  region  fed  intellectually  and  spiritually 
by  the  recently  founded  Yale  College.  The  leaders  were 
natives  of  New  England,  of  the  pure  English  stock,  edu- 
cated for  the  most  part  at  Yale — parish  ministers  in  small 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  occasionally  missionaries  upon 
the  near  frontier,  practical  religious  leaders  who  were  stim- 
ulated to  constructive  thought  by  definite  religious  neces- 
sities in  their  own  charges.  One  might  have  thought  that 
a  movement  so  originating  and  in  such  a  place,  far  from  the 
great  centers  of  thought  and  the  great  accumulations  of 
scholarly  material,  led  by  men.Jndifferently  trained,  could 
never  be  of  interest  to  the  Christian  world  beyond.  But 
New  England  was  destined  in  the  divine  providence  to  be- 
coroejhe  principal  element  jn  the  development  of  a  great 
nation;  and  Uic  theological  movement  begun  by  Jonathan 
Edwards  when  he  preached  his  sermons  upon  "Justification 
by  Faith"  in  Northampton,  in  1734.  acquired  an  impor- 
tance for  the  whole  Christian  civilization  when  it  be<^me 
die  molding  force  of  a  great  part  of  the  constructive  re- 
ligious  work  done  in  the  United  States  of  America.  For 
this  was  its  fnture.  It  became  the  dominating  school  of 
thought  in  New  England  Congregationalism,  and  this  de- 
nomination took  the  initiative  in  the  greatest  forward 
movements  of  American  Christianity  in  all  its  formative 
years.  In  foreign  missions,  in  home  missions,  in  the  found- 
ing and  equipping  of  theological  seminaries,  in  the  plant- 
ing of  colleges,  in  revivals,  in  denominational  co-operation, 
Coogregationalism,  during  the  period  of  the  supremacy  in 
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its  midst  of  the  Edwardean  theology,  took  the  unquestioned 
lead  among  American  churches.  Its  practical  labors  grew 
directly  out  of  its  theology,  ^ust  as  its  theology  grew  di- 
rectly out  of  its  practical  problems.  Tims  the  obscure 
fountain  widened  into  the  mighty  stream. 

In  its  wider  relations  and  its  deepest  sources  this  move- 
ment is  not  to  be  fully  comprehended  unless  it  is  j>ut  in  its 
place  among  the  religious  movements  of  lhe-whQie_  Prot- 
estant \vorId.  However  prominent  it  may  be  in  .Ameri- 
can thought,  it  is  but  one  of  the  movements  which  have  be- 
gim  here.  American  history  is  in  many  respects  imique. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  church  passed  out  from  the 
freedom  which  its  obscurity  and  weakness  had  given  it 
into  the  light  of  publicity  and  under  the  yoke  of  the  state, 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  has  found  in  America  an  op- 
portunity on  a  large  scale  to  develop  its  thought  and  to 
form  its  life  under  the  unconstrained  operation  ofjts  own 
inherent  forces.  At  the  same  time  a  multitude  of  problema 
of  the  most  weighty  kTnd  ha\ x-  been  presented  to  it  It  has 
not  only  had  a  new  country  to  subdue,  repeating  thus  in 
some  respects  the  problem  which  Rome  had  to  attempt 
after  the  beginning  of  the  German  migrations,  but  it  has 
had  conditions  to  meet  which  have  sprang  from  the  rise  of 
a  new  civilization  largely  made  by  itself  and  then  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  older  civilizations  of  Europe  as  main- 
tained by  myriads  of  immigrants.  While  its  problems  have 
been  chiefly  practical,  their  solution  has  reacted  upon  the 
formation  of  doctrine.  Far  from  hindering  the  modification 
of  theology  or  the  attainment  of  new  views  of  truth,  this 
attention  to  the  practical  has  favored  change  and  progress. 
Indeed,  suchHias  aFways  been  the  case.  It  was  the  v^orous 
life  of  tlie  early  church  that  made  its  doctrinal  productivity 
so  great.  The  rise  of  the  missionary  orders  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Scholasticism  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  two 
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phases  of  the  same  vital  growth.  The  Reformation,  which 
was  first  of  all  a  movement  in  the  sphere  of  life^  was  also 
productive  of  the  greatest  development  of  systematic 
thought  which  the  cliurch  has  seen  in  any  one  age.  It  has 
therefore  been  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  law  operating 
elsewhere  that  multitudes  of  speculations  have  arisen  in 
feffenca,  resulting  sometimes  in  the  creation  of  new 
ecclesiastical  communions,  sometimes  in  the  development 
ofjieresies,  sometimes  merely  in  the  formation^f  distinct 
theological  schools.  Some  have  perpetuated  themselves 
to  the  present  day;  many  have  perished  after  having  con- 
tribiued  their  portion  to  the  influences,  good  or  bad,  which 
are  forming  the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  And  such  is 
doubtless  to  be  the  course  of  things  through  a  long  period, 
the  end  of  which  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  vision. 

But  the  relations^f^  New  England  theology  are  not  ex- 
clusively. OT  even  i>rincii>a  1  ly^  to  other  currents^  oi_  thought 
in,  America.  The  Reformation  united  the  great  nations  of 
the  Teutonic  family  which  it  took  out  of  the  fold  of  Rome 
by  a  community  of  interests,  not  only  political  and  religious, 
but  also  theolc^cal.  Tlie  sanie  currents  of  thought  flow 
successively  through  them  all.  The  same  cycle  of  in- 
tellectual events  recurs  in  each.  Even  the  periods  are  re- 
markably coterminous.  Internal  forces  of  similar  char- 
acter in  some  cases,  in  others  the  direct  inflnenct,  "f 
thought  communicated  by  all  the  methods  by  which  men 
exert  influence  upon  one  another,  lead  to  similar  results. 
Differences  of  language  and  customs  are  not  able  to  pre- 
vent this.  Remoteness  and  rarity  of  communication  do  not 
destroy  it.  Ties  of  blood  and  intimate  political  relations 
ser\'e  only  to  facilitate  it.  The  channels  of  communication, 
like  subterranean  streams,  it  may  sometimes.be  impossible 
tO-  trace.     The  whole  phenomenon  depends  upon  and  illus- 
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trates  the  fundamental  unity  of  Protestantism  amid  all  its 
superficial  diversity. 

Thus,  the  Reformation  in  Germany  as  a  constructive 
period  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
compilation  of  the  "Formula  of  Concord"  in  1577.  Upon 
construction  always  follows  systematization,  and  the  next 
period  was  that  of  the  scholastic  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  the 
natural  course  of  which  was  interrupted  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  which  brought  in  its  train  great  religious  de- 
moralization and  theological  deadness.  Ejetism,  which 
began  with  Spener's  Collegia  Pictatis  in  1670,  was  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  revive  the  natiooial  ^iritnal  life,  and 
resulted  in  scnrrcly  anything  more  than  helping  to  intro- 
duce the  rationrili^tic  move  men  t7wTiTch~T)egan  about  1750 
and  terminated  about  the  time  of  Schleiermacher's  death 
in  1834.  The  restored  Lutheran  orthodoxy  has  since  that 
time  been  seeking  to  deepen  its  insight  into  the  Christian 
system,  and,  amid  the  distractions  of  a  peculiarly  unfavor- 
able position,  to  develop  the  life  of  the  church.  Construc- 
tion^  systematization,  corruptiouj  restoration — such  are  the 
cycles  through  which  Lutheran  theology  ran. 

The  same  cycles  reappear  in  Calvinism.  It  had  its  con- 
structive period  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  end- 
ing formally  in  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618.  In  this  period 
was  embraced  its  first  great  conflict,  that  with  Arminiau- 
ism.  Thereupon  follow  side  by  side  the  development  of 
scholastic  orthodoxy  and  that  of  Anninianism,  till  both  end 
in  theological  decay.  The  principal  arena  of  conflict  trans- 
ferred  to  England,  where  for  more  than  a  century  the  re- 
formed theology  had  been  constructing  its  system,  and  had 
constantly  grown  more  Calvinistic  and  more  Puritan,  we 
have  for  a  time,  after  the  Synod  of  Dort.  the  theological 
struggle  merged  in  the  political,  till  Calvinism,  triumphant 
with  the  tn'umpli  of  Parliament,  could  formulate  its  theol- 
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in  the  Westminster  Confession  in  1646.    This  was  the 
jriod  of  the  great  systematic  divines.    It  is  overwhelmed 
vith  reverse  when  in  1660  Charles  II  brings  in  the  mon- 
archy again,  and  with  it  the  period  of  La titu dinar ianism 
1680-1700).      Tlie    LatiludJTmrtaiis    were    Arminian    in 
leir  tendencies,  and  this  form  of  theology  may  be  said  to 
ive  had  controLin  England  largely  during  the  eighteenth 
itury  in  connection  with  an  Arian  movement,  both  con- 
tituting  a  real  corruption  of  Jhe  evangelical  theolog>'  of 
'estJiiinster.      But    in    ilie   same   century    an    evangelical 
Anninianism  under  the  lead  of  John   Wesley    (173^^.) 
began^the  movement  of  restoration^  as  a  result  of  which  a 

Iinild  Calvinism  prevailed  very  largely  in  the  churches  of 
England,  established  and  dissenting,  from  about  1800  to 
1832. 

The  fundamental  connection  of  New  England  with  all 
n's  international  ferment  and  development  is  seen  in  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  and  real  iso- 
lation, the  same  great  periods  of  theological  history  are 
repeated  here  with  almost  identical  dates.  The  Puritans 
and  Pilgrims  had  sharecTm  the  constructive  period  of  Eng- 
lish ProtKtantism_atjTome.  They  planted  New  England 
just  as  Puritanism  was  on  the  eve  of  triumph  in  the  moth- 
er-country, though  they  were  far  from  perceiving  this. 
They  shared  in  its  victory,  and  appropriated  its  results 
when  in  1648  they  adopted  the  Westminster  standards 
as  their  own.  They  had  their  period  of  theological  corrup- 
tion, arising  from  indigenous  causes,  But  also  oTTginated 
and  promoted  in  part  by  influences  communicated  from  the 
detutsed  England  of  llic  Restoration  after  the  year  1660. 
from  1720  to  1750  the  Arminian  tendencies  of  tlie  moth- 
r-country  powerfully  affect  the  life  of  the  colonies.  In 
2750  these  begin  to  give  place  to  Arianism,  which  con- 
lues  to  be  a  threatening  force  "wtthin  the  N'ew  England 
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churches  till  the  year  i8.^.^.  But  in  New  England  there 
is  a  more  immediate  reaction  against  theological  corruption 
than  in  either  Germany  or  England.  The  Arminian  move- 
ment is  met  almost  at  its  beginning  by  the  youth fuLJona- 
than  Edwards  in  his  sermons  on  justification  in  1734, 
and  by  his  Freedom  of  the  IVill  in  1754.  With  the  earlier 
of  these  dates  New  England  theology  as  a  distinct  school 
begins.  It  thus  long  antedates  the  labors  of  the  German 
Schleiennacher,  and  coincides  closely  witli  the  conversion 
of  Wesley  ( 1738).  It  soon  develops  the  disposition  to  meet 
tlie  new  conditions  with  a  new  presentation  of  the  truth, 
which  is  the  principal  merit  of  Schleiermacher,  and  iLdis- 
plays  the  same  devotion  to  evangelical  truth  and  to  the 
practical  work  of  saving  souls  which  appear  in  Methodism. 
Its  restoration  is  a  restoration  of  the  historic  Calvinism, 
which  it  modifies,  but  to  the  spirit  of  whlchJtTp'T^^'n''  true 
to  the  end.  ,  .    '      ^  ■''- 

These  facts  >Jiow  how  fully  New  England  theology  is 
a  world-phenomenon.  Begiiuiing  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  continued  till  laic  in  tlic  nineteenth. 
Within  these  limits  it  was  always  in  motion.  It  struggled 
with  great  forces.  It  produced  great  treatises.  It  de- 
veloped great  truths.  It  inspired  great  activities.  But  it 
was  singularly  homogeneous,  since  it  derived  its  motive 
forces  from  a  single  source.  The  materials  with  which 
the  New  England  writers  wrought,  and  the  later  impulses 
which  they  received  from  various  quarters,  were  English, 
Puritan,  Calvinistic  exclusively.  Universalism,.  which  like 
a  flint  struck  out  the  ablest  thoughts  which  New  England 
set  forth  upon  the  atonement,  was  an  English  distortion  of 
Calvinism.  Unitarianism,  which  furnished  the  occasion 
for  tlie  perfection  of  many  of  the  characteristic  New  Eng- 
land doctrines  in  anthropology,  was  transplanted  from 
England  to  America,  and  developed  in  the  isolation  of  a 
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wuntry  which  knew  no  source  of  fruitful  ideas  but  the 
mother-land.  If  Moses  Stuart  dealt  with  German  writers, 
translated  German  grammars,  and  referred  copiously  to 
German  authorities  in  his  doctrinal  discussions,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  received  a  single  dogmatic  idea 
from  any  source  outside  of  the  line  of  English  Puritan 
thought,  orthodox  and  unorthodox.  Nathaniel  \V.  Taylor 
was  a  purely  American  product.  Edwards  A.  Park,  who 
had  studied  in  Germany  and  was  familiar  with  the  German 
language  and  literature,  introduces  no  materials  from  such 
quarters  into  his  theological  lectures.  Nevertheless,  New 
England  theology  was  a  worid-phenomenon.  It  was  tx>rne 
upon  the  same  currents  as  carried  the  theology  of  other 
lands  through  similar  rounds  of  degeneration  and  restora- 
tion. The  English  sources  upon  which  it  depended  were 
thanselves  repjenished  from  the  imiversal  Protestant 
thought.  Unknown  modes  of  communication  brought 
ideas  upon  invisible  wings  to  this  remote  comer  of  the 
world  from  many  another.  The  life  which  piilsates^in  all 
its  veins  is  the  one  life  of  all  ProtestantChristendom. 

This  double  interest,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  study  of 
New  England  theology :  that  of  a  restricted  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, where  the  phenomena  can  be  all  brougliTinto 
the  field  of  vision,  and  their  causal  ctjnneclions  determined, 
and  that  of  a  significant  and  representative  movement,  in 
which  as  in  a  mirror  the  great  movements  in  the  onward 
march  of  the  world  are  reflected.  Even  the  microscopic 
can  be  micrcK:osmiC;_J[n_many  .respects  New  England 
theol<^jy  is  a  microcosm. 

Thcse'considerations  increase  our  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  study;  but  they  also  prescribe  the  method  of 
that  study.  It  is  a  growth,  a  development,  which  we  have 
before  us.  An  adequate  Jiistory  cannot,  therefore,  be  mere 
annals,  a  "chronicle."  an  unconnected^heap  nf  opinions.    A 
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history  of  doctrine  is  not  the  same  thing:  as  a  regp"ster  of 
discordant  and  meaningless  theories.  Ideas  grow.  One 
writer  is  dependent  upon  another.  A  "thought  is  found  in 
one  man  as  a  seed,  it  germinates  in  another,  it^omes  to 
form  and  fruitfulness  in  others.  The  stages  of  this  growth 
should  be  marked,  the  connections  of  these  mea_iioted. 
"  The^ction  and  reaction  of  mind  upon  mind,  of  idea  upon 
idea,  is  the  interesting  thing  Jn  the  history.  A_true  hjstory 
must  therefore  be  genetic.  Ideas  in  their  genesis,  theiF 
gfrowth,  and  their  fruit  are  its  theme.  Not  all  of  the  opin- 
ions of  every  writer  need  to  be  considered  by  it,  but  what 
has  had  an  influence,  contributed  to  growth,  or  in  some 
way  carried  on  the  work  of  the  school  of  thought. 

The  object  of  this  book  is,  therefore,  to  consiruct  a  truly 
genetic  history  of  New  England  theology,  a  history  which 
shall  perform  the  service,  not  merely  of  recording  the  vari- 
ous distingiiishing  views  of  the  several  writers,  but  of  set- 
ting forth  their  productive  work  in  the  c i rcumstancesjin- 
der  which  they  developed,  in  comparison  with  the  errors 
which  they  were  designed  to  meet,  in  their  consistency  with 
other  views  which  the  writers  held,  and  in  their  oannection 
.with  the  theology  which  has  sprung  out  of  them  as  produc- 
tive intellectual  causes! 

The  story  begins  with  the  first  landing  of  immigrants 

upon  the  New  England  shores,  and  traces  the  history  of 

the  first  century  as  the  background  upon  which  the  growth 

of  the  New  England  theology  proper  is  to  be  depicted,  a 

r  century  in  which  the  natural  results  of  the  defective  theo- 

\  ries  of  the  original  Calvinism  of  England  and  New  Eng- 

\  land  united  with  the  universal  tendencies  of  frontier  life  to 

Iproduce  degeneration  and  dec^iy.     The  influence  ^iFtheo- 

logical  degeneration  in  the  mother-country,  with-iti  Deism 

and  Arminianism,  contributed  to  accelerate  the  downward 

movement.     The  protagonist   of   the   theological   revival 
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was  Jonathan  Edwards,  who,  dying  in  1758,  left  Jo  his  two 
fricndSj  Hopkins  and  Bellamy,  the  task  of  extending  and 
developing  the  new  views  of  truth  which  he  had  more 
suggested  than  formulated.  Before  Hopkins  left  the  stage, 
the  controversy  with  the  original  Universal ists,  in  which 
the  younger  Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  leader,  was  in  full 
course.  Then  came  with  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  Unitarian  controversy,  with  its  attendant  development 
of  anthropology.  The  school  of  Taylor,  its  antagonism 
against  Tylerisra.  the  rupture  with  Presbyterian  ism,  the 
foundation  of  Obcrlin,  till  we  have  at  last  the  Andover  of 
Pa.rk  and  the  Oberlin  of  Fairchild,  crowd  the  scene  with  a 
various  and  brilliant  succession  of  figures  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance.  Such  is  tlie  theme  of  this  work 
in  briefest  outline,  and  to  its  development  the  history  may 
now  turn  without  further  delay. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  FIRST  CENTURY  IN  NEW  ENGL-^ND,  1620-1720 

The  first  immigrants  to  New  England  were  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  who  landed  at  Plyinouth  in  1620.  Though  the 
church  collected  at  Scrooby  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
Puritan  movement  in  the  English  universities,  the  Pilgrims 
were  for  the  most  part  themselves  of  humble  origin,  and 
were  little  fitted  to  contribute  much  to  the  theological  de- 
velopment of  the  new  state.  There  is  but  one  figure  among 
them  of  sufficient  intellectual  eminence  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  subsequent  generations,  that  of  John  Robinson.' 
the  pastor  of  the  little  flock  at  Leyden,  who  was  member 
of  two  universities,  and  a  foremost  disputant  in  tlie  ranks 
of  the  defenders  of  Congregationalism.  His  heroic  devo- 
tion to  principle,  the  picturesque  vicissitudes  of  his  career, 
his  intellectual  power  and  breadth,  his  prophetic  vision,  and 
above  all  his  sincere  and  deep  piety,  made  him  a  constant 
subject  of  quotation  and  an  acknowledged  authority 
among  all  the  New  England  churches. 

The  writings  of  Robinson  which  have  come  down  to 
us  '  arc  chiefly  occupied  with  those  matters  which  lay  near- 
est to  his  heart  as  a  Separatist.  We  have  thus  a  long  and 
elaborate  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  treating  nearly 
all  the  topics  in  controversy  between  the  Independents  and 
the  Church  of  England.  There  is.  however,  one  consider- 
able treatise  upon  doctrinal  theology,  the  Defence  of  the 

*  Bom  tS7SI  died  in  Lcydm,  tian  gradualt^  at  Camhriilgc;  becune  a 
fellow  in  ij^S-f^:  miiiister  in  Xorfalk  in  the  English  churcli:  tuspendcd  tot 
•cruplci  about  vcstncntt.  etc ;  minlitercd  aorae  tJni«  tecrctly  to  the  conjtrCKk- 
lion  at  Scrooljy!  rmiirrBlcil  wilh  tlinn  lo  IloIlBml  in  ifioS;  mcinbct  ol  the 
Univernty  o(  Lcyitra,  iCij.  Diocuaaed  ArmiuiaDtim  publicly  witb  Epiacopiua. 
S«c  tbc  "Life"  in  the  edition  of  hii  worica.  <Thii  chapter  orlgin&llr  appeareid  in 
Ibe  Awfrifwt  Jonnud  of  Tlitfitoty.') 

■Colkct»l  in  ma  cdttlor  entitled  Th*  Works  of  John  Robimon,  rtc.  «alJb 
Afrawir,  etc,  by  Roben  Aahton,  3  vxda.   (I^ndon,   1851). 
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Doctrine  Propounded  by  the  Synod  at  Dart,  which  serves 
to  show  the  harmony  of  doctrinal  view  between  the  Sepa- 
ratists and  the  Puritan  movement  in  general,  and  later  ex- 
erted a  positive  influence  in  prolonging  that  harmony 
throughout  New  England.  It  is  what  it  purports  to  be, 
strictly  a  "defence,"  and  in  no  respect  goes  bej-ond  the  com- 
mon Calvinism  of  the  day,  or  rises  above  its  level.  It  is 
completely  deficient  in  the  philosophical  clement;  but  this 
is  less  to  be  wondered  at  in  an  age  wlien  Descartes  had  not 
yet  introduced  the  methods,  and  called  forth  the  spirit,  of 
modem  philosophy.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  this,  the  first  in  the  long  series  of  doctrinal 
treatises  produced  by  the  Congregational  leaders.  It  may 
be  dismissed  with  the  following  brief  extracts,  which  will 
be  sufficient  to  exhibit  its  flavor  and  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics. 

Robinson's  reticence  upon  one  of  the  great  perplexities 
of  theology  is  indicated  in  the  following  passage : 

If  toy  demand  how  this  can  be,  that  Cod  who  forbiddctli  and  hatcth 
lin.  yet  should  so  order  persons  and  things,  by  his  providence,  and 
so  from  eternity  purpose  to  order  them,  as  that  the  same  cannol  txit 
be?  I  answer,  by  free  acknowledgment,  that  the  m.inner  of  God's 
working  herein  is  to  me,  and  to  all  men,  inronceiT.ibIe;  and  withal 
avouch,  that  he,  who  will  not  confes-s,  that  God  can,  and  could  In 
Adam's  sin.  by  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  most  effectually,  and 
infallibly,  in  regard  of  such  event,  order  and  dispose  of  things,  with- 
out Ywlation  to  his  holiness,  or  violence  to  the  creature's  will,  as  no 
mortal  man  is  able  to  conceive  the  manner  thereof,  is  himself  in  a 
high  degree  guilty  of  that  pride  which  was  Adam's  ruin,  by  which 
be  desired  to  be  as  God  in  knowledge.  Gen.,  chap.  3.  Who  is 
able  to  understand  the  manner  of  God's  working,  in  giving  the  Holy 
Choit  to  man.  and  in  directing  the  tongues  and  pens  of  the  proph- 
ets infallibly,  and  so  as  they  could  not  err?  Much  less  discern- 
ible M  God's  manner  of  working  in.  and  about  the  creature's 
sinful  actions.  And  because  many  take  great  offense  at  this  doc- 
thne  of  truth  and  work  of  God,  I  will,  the  Lord  assisting  me,  plainly 
and  briefly  as  I  can.  prove  that  all  events,  even  those  most  sinful,  in 
r^rd  of  the  creature's  work  in,  and  of  them,  come  to  p&ss  neces- 
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MrJly,  after  a  lort,  fai  respect  of  GoiTs  provideooe,  as  bdnff  a  lund 
ttr»4y  and  which  iwert'cth  not,  in  ordering  the  creature  in  and  unto 
lh«  tame* 

He  thinks  that  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  God's  com- 
manding Adam  not  to  sin,  and  yet  decreeing  that  he  should 
lin,  ia  iufficiently  removed  by  the  following  distinctions : 

For  ui,  wr  do  not  hold,  that  God  decreed  Adam's  sin,  as  they 
conceive,  thai  is,  either  to  approve  it  or  command  it  or  compel 
unto  It,  nolhilifc  Icm:  but  we  affirni  that  God  decreed  to  leave  Adam 
to  hlmftclf.  in  tlie  (rmptntion  and  not  to  a&sist  him  with  that  strength 
of  grace,  by  wliich  he  couM,  if  he  would,  have  upheld  him;  and  so 
to  nrdtr  both  hitn  and  all  things  about  him,  in  that  his  temptation, 
ua  that  he,  by  the  notion  and  away  of  his  own  free  will  following  his 
natural  appetite  to  iho  pleasant  but  forbidden  fruit  and  that  false 
periuaalon  when-with  his  undcratanttinR  was  by  Satan  overclouded, 
■hould  both  choose  and  cat  the  forbidden  fnirt-* 

There  is  an  evident  struggle  in  his  mind  to  maintain  a 
certain  freedom  of  the  will  of  man  from  compulsion,*  and 
in  general  to  hold  to  that  more  generous  type  of  theology 
characteristic  of  English  l\iritanism  in  distinction  from 
continental.'  Tims  he  is  ilistinctly  sublapsarian,'  though 
he  holds  firmly  to  a  limited  atonement.*  But  when  all 
credit  for  the  influence  upon  his  system  of  deafer  intui- 
liont  of  truth,  or  of  the  plain  common-sense  of  which  he 
had  a  considerable  share,  has  been  given,  the  general  ac- 
cord of  lite  whole  with  that  extreme  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  sovereignty  and  of  the  helplessness  of  man 
which  was  to  spread  a  deadly  paralysis  through  all  the 
s|Hntual  life  of  New  England,  is  apparent  from  such  pas- 
saires  ts  the  following: 

They  [CaMttitts]  betierr,  as  the  ScTi|iraivs  leach,  thu  all  neo  ki 
A^aia  lum  hbo«4,  Rom.  s:u-i$;  and  by  am  loai  tkc  isnce  of  God 

■IMUmml.  Vfrfta,  V«L  L  n^  ara.  aj» 

•n«,  w.  «M  Mat. 

•  O^imn  *»  m^iii    liiliii  Caaf iiwii  ik  ckav*.  WL  bk  mi  ». 

*»«*•«  VM  I,  ».  •■». 
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in  which  they  ivcre  made;  so  as  the  law  U  impossible,  Rom.  8:3: 
onto  them  by  reason  of  the  flesh,  and  so  cannot  possibly  but  sin,  by 
reason  of  the  same  flesh  reigning  in  the  unregenerate,  and  dwelling 
m  all:  which  these  light  persons,  expressly  confess  .  .  .  .  :  and  that 
this  so  comes  to  pa&s  by  God's  holy  decree,  and  work  of  providence 
answerable,  not  forcing  evil  apun  any,  but  ordering  alt  persons  in 
all  actions,  as  the  supreme  Governor  of  all:  and  that  the  wicked, 
being  left  of  God,  some,  destitute  of  the  outward  means,  the  gospel; 
ill  of  than,  of  the  effectual  work  of  the  Spirit,  from  that  weak 
flesh,  and  natural  corruption,  daily  increased  In  ihem.  sin  both  neces- 
sarily as  miable  to  keep  the  law,  and  willingly,  as  having  Jn  themselves 
the  beginning  and  cause  thereof,  the  blindness  of  their  own  minds,  and 
pcrverscness  of  their  will  and  afTections;  and  so  are  inexcusable  in 
God's  sight" 

The  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  about  ten 
years  later  than  the  Plymouth,  brought  a  different  class  to 
New  Engbnd.  There  were  many  men  of  education  and 
wealth  among  the  laymen  of  Boston,  and  its  clergymen 
were  largely  university  men,  well  read  in  divinity,  and  in- 
tense in  their  attachment  to  the  Calvinistic  system.  The 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  England  resulted  in  1646  in 
the  formation  of  the  Westminster  standards.  They  were 
hardly  issued  when  they  were  adopted  in  Massachusetts 
(1648)  as  the  general  standard  of  doctrine  among  the 
churches,  and  were  later  (1708)  welcomed  in  Connecticut 
with  equal  cordiality.  Old  Calvinism,  shaped  by  the  pre- 
vailing acceptance  of  tlie  Westminster  Confession,  contin- 
ued to  be  the  dominant  and  well-nigh  unchallenged  systein 
tn  the  New  England  churches  even  after  Arminianism  had 
begun  to  make  serious  inroads  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

For  a  while  there  could,  of  course,  be  little  theological 
production  amid  the  labors  of  subduing  the  wilderness. 
The  standard  writers  of  the  old  countries  were  enough  for 
the  time.     Among  these  WoUebius,'^  a  sublapsarian,  free 

•  IM„  pp.  398  <• 

**  Comptmdikm  ihtoloeiat  dbrutioiia/.  etc..  publiihed  In  many  editions,  itijj 
and  Mtweqacntly.     In    ifiso  1'  wu  trnntlatcd. 
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from  the  deformities  of  scholasticism,  and  Ames,"  whose 
Medulla  was  employed  as  a  textbook  in  the  ccJIeges,  were 
the  principal  favorites.  Indigenous  production  was  called 
forth  by  a  cause  of  a  somewhat  startling  and  unpleasant 
nature.  This  was  the  appearance  of  a  book  entitled  The 
Meritorious  Price  of  Our  Redemption,^^  by  a  layman,  a 
man  of  considerable  prominence  as  the  founder  of  Spring- 
field, William  Pynchon,^*  which  contained  sentiments  too 
much  at  variance  with  the  current  system  to  be  received 
with  ecjuanimity.  It  was  the  first  outbreak  of  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  Congregationalism,  and  it  was  sternly  sup* 
pressed.  The  book  was  first  burned,  and  then  refuted  by 
order  of  the  General  Court,  and  Mr.  Pynchon  found  it  con- 
venient to  return  to  England,  where  he  died. 

Pynchon's  work  was  the  protest  of  plain  common-sense 
against  the  current  representations  of  the  atonement  which 
taught  that  Christ  suffered  the  very  torments  of  the  lost, 
and  against  the  theory  of  imputation  upon  which  such 
representations  depended.  He  objected  most  strongly  to 
these  ideas  because  they  involved  the  thought  that  Christ 
bore  tlic  wrath  of  God,  whereas  in  fact  his  .sufferings  were 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  rage  and  enmity  of  "the  old  ser- 
pent." ^*  His  argument  is  principally  scriptural,  and  is  de- 
rived both  from  the  silence  of  Scripture,  which  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  believing  that  Christ  suffered  the  in- 
finite wrath  of  God,  and  from  its  positive  affirmations, 
which  he  often  discusses  at  great  length.  It  is,  further,  not 
necessary  that  Christ  should  bear  the  punishment  of  our 

^^  htidutla  tktologica.   etc.      (Amsterdam,    tAij);    many  editions   iiibMqnentljr. 

■■  Publlslicd  Id  London,  t6so-  Tbc  rffHtalton  hy  John  Norton  w«s  cntltlMl: 
A  DUemttian  of  That  Great  PoihI  in  Divinity.  The  Sulftringj  of  Chriti,  txc 
(London,    16;^). 

)*  An  incorpofitor  of  the  UauachuMtts  Compuiy;  ckbm  (o  AoMrica  in 
i(>3»;  first  Kttlcd  at  Dorcbestrr.  then  at  Ro:ibiiryi  wa»  pooti  treasurer  of  the 
colony;  nuistatcd  to  Springlicld  in  i&i6;  returned  to  England  in  163a;  died 
October  a9.  '6^'. 

»•  "Preface   to  th«  Reader." 
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sins,  since  his  obedience  is  enough  to  satisfy  for  the  sins  of 
the  elect.  We  see  thus  that  Pynchon  did  not  abandon  the 
idea  of  a  limited  atonement.*"  And  then  Christ  could  not 
suffer  the  pains  of  hell,  for  they  consist  either  in  the  "pain 
of  loss,"  or  separation  from  God,  which  he  did  not  suffer, 
or  in  the  "pain  of  sense,"  which  consists  in  eternal  suffer- 
ings, which  also  he  did  not  suffer.  He  gives  utterance  to  an 
axiomatic  tnith,  afterwards  to  play  a  considerable  part  in 
New  England:  "The  rule  of  God's  justice  doth  require  that 
soul  only  to  die  which  sins  ....  Ezek.,  chap.,  i8.  By 
this  rule  of  justice  God  cannot  inflict  the  torments  of  hell 
upon  an  innocent,  to  redeem  a  guilty  person."*'  He  also 
suggests  the  word  "chastisement"  as  a  suitable  one  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  Christ's  sufferings.  Against  imputa- 
tion, he  urges  its  injustice,  for  God's  imputation  is  always 
connected  with  guiltiness;  and  also  the  fact  that  imputation 
would  destroy  the  possibility  of  Christ's  being  a  redeemer, 
for  the  redemption  consists  in  the  mediatorial  obedience, 
and  Christ  would  then  have  been  a  disobedient  sinner. 
Pynchon  then  goes  on  to  say : 

That  which  Oirist  did  lo  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
was  not  by  bearing  the  said  curse  really  in  our  stead  {as  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  iinputatinn  doth  teach),  but  by  procuriny  his  Father's 
atonement  by  the  invaluable  price  or  pcrformaince  of  his  own  media- 
torial obedience,  whereof  his  mediatorial  sacrifice  of  the  atonement 
was  the  finishing  masterpiece.  This  kind  of  obedience  was  that  rich 
thinff  of  price  which  the  Father  required  and  accepted  as  satisfactory 
for  the  procuring  of  his  atonement  for  our  full  redemption,  justifica- 
tion, and  adoption.*' 

And  tlien  he  adds,  with  an  idea  closely  akin  to  that  of 

Anselm,  if  not  actually  a  filtration  down  through  the  ages 

from  tliat  first  great  writer  upon  this  theme : 

God  the  Father  was  more  highly  pleased  with  the  obedience  of 
the  Mediator  than  he  was  displeased  with  the  disobedience  of  Adam- 

'•  Of.    cil..    p.    a;   cf,    pp.   87.    8S. 

'•/W<*.,    p.    81. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.   8j,    84. 
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If  so,  then  there  is  no  need  that  our  blessed  Mediator  should  pay  both 
tile  price  of  hJs  mediatorial  obedience  and  also  bear  the  curse  of  the 
law  really  for  our  redemption.  I  never  heard  that  ever  any  Turkish 
tyrant  did  require  such  a  double  satisfaction  of  any  redeemer  for 
the  redemption  of  galley  slaves  ....  to  pay  both  the  full  price  which 
they  demanded  for  this  redemption  of  their  galley  slaves  and  to  bear 

the  punishment  of  their  curse  and  slavery  also  in  their  stead 

Why  then  doth  the  doctrine  of  imputation  make  God  the  Father  to 
be  a  harder  creditor  in  ihe  point  of  satisfaction  than  ever  any  rigid 
creditor  was  among  men?  ....  The  gross  substance  of  that  blood 
that  was  shed  ....  is  not  to  be  taken  by  itself  alone  considered  for 

that  precious  price We  must   take  the  blood   of  Girist  .  -  . , 

for  his  mediatorial    obedience." 

Pynchon  consistently  rejected  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
obedience  to  the  believer,  which  he  thinks  inconsistent  with 
justice  as  well  as  useJess,  for  "the  law  binds  every  singular 
person  to  perform  exact  obedience  by  his  own  natural 
power,  without  any  help  from  any  surety  whatsoever,  or 
without  any  supernatural  help  of  faith."  Besides,  the 
active  obedience  of  Christ  cannot  be  imputed  to  us  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  He  did  not  perform  all  the  acts  re- 
quired of  us,  since  he  did  not  enter  all  the  conditions  of  life. 
Then,  he  was  bound  to  obey  for  himself,  and  the  acts  of  his 
legal  obedience  were  not  mediatorial.  Pynchon  also  ex- 
plains the  true  nature  of  ju.stification  as  consisting  simply 
in  "the  Father's  merciful  atonement,  pardon,  and  forgive- 
ness. It  is  a  gracious  acquittal,  as  when  a  father  forgives 
his  son  and  receives  him  into  favor." 

Norton  in  his  refutation  of  Pynchon  thus  expressed  his 

own  doctrine. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  God-man  media«or  according  to  the 
will  of  the  Father  and  his  own  voluntary  consent,  fully  obeyed  the 
law,  doing  the  command  in  a  way  of  works  and  suffering  the  essen- 
tial punishment  of  the  curse  Inote  the  word  "essential"}  in  a  way 
of  obedient  satisfaction  unto  divine  justice,  thereby  explicitly  fulfill- 
ing the  first  covenant;  which  active  and  passive  obedience  of  his, 
together  with  his  original  righteousness  as  a  surety,  God  of  his  rich 

"Loe.  dr..  i^  84.  Is. 


gr^rc  acunlly  iraputcth  unto  btlievers.  whom  apon  the  receipt  thereof 
by  the  grace  of  faith,  he  dcclireih  and  accounteth  as  perfectly  right- 
eous, and  acknowledgeth  them  lo  have  right  unto  eternal  life. 

The  reply  was  keen  and  able,  but  it  was  simply  a  defense 
of  the  old  theology  according  to  the  command  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  added  nothing  to  the  common  understand- 
ing of  the  theme.  In  a  personal  interview  with  him.  Nor- 
ton seems  to  have  made  more  impression  upon  Pynchon. 
for  in  a  communication  to  the  General  Court'*  he  stated 
that  he  was  now  "inclined  to  think  that  his  [Christ's]  suf- 
ferings were  appointed  by  God  for  a  further  end,  namely, 
as  the  due  punishment  of  our  sins  by  way  of  satisfaction  to 
the  divine  justice."  After  his  return  to  England  he  re- 
curred to  the  theme,  publishing  in  1655  A  Further  Disctts- 
sion  of  That  Great  Point  in  Diznnity,  The  Sttfferings  of 
Christ,  etc.,  in  which  he  reaffirmed  his  old  positions.  He 
tried  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  a  development  of  the 
doctrine,  bringing  out  witli  more  distinctnes.s  the  fact  that 
Clirist's  sufferings  were  not  substitutionary,  since  they  do 
not  fulfil  the  covenant  made  with  Adam,  but  a  new  one 
"made  by  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  from  eternity."  And 
he  finally  expresses  his  own  theory  somewhat  more  fully 
in  the  following  language.  Referring  to  his  former  trea- 
tise, he  says : 

The  dialogue  doth  ....  oppose  the  way  of  vindicative  justice; 
tml  yet  it  makes  all  Christ's  sufferings  to  be  performed  in  a  way  of 
justice  according  to  the  order  of  justice  in  the  voluntary  cause  and 

covenant The  dialogue  ....  shows  from  God's  declaration  in 

Gen.  3:1$.  that  the  devil  must  combat  against  the  seed  of  the  de- 
ceived woman,  and  that  Ginst  in  his  human  nature  must  combat 
>g3iinst  him  and  break  his  head  plot  by  continuing  obedient  to  the 
death,  and  that,  therefore,  his  sufferings  and  death  were  meritorious 
because  it  was  all  performed  in  a  way  of  justice,  namely,  in  exact 
obedience  to  all  the  articles  of   the  voluntary  covenant." 

Thus  P3mchon'8  work  was  one-sided,  incomplete,  and 

*•  MlaJMckmtHit  Rtct/rdt.    Vol.    IV,   P«rt   I.   p.    48. 
••fiMtfcrr   tJitciutiom,    p.    176. 
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immature.  It  was  essentially  a  protest,  not  in  any  way  a 
constructive  effort  It  had  no  immediate  effect  in  producing 
modification  of  theory  in  New  England,  for  most  of  the 
following  writers  pass  over  all  he  said  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  him,  or  at  least  never  read  him ;"  and  doubtless 
few  had.  No  trace  of  positive  influence  exerted  upon  the 
later  New  England  writers  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
book  seems  to  have  exhaled  its  life  in  the  flames  in  which 
it  was  burned  upon  Boston  market  place.  But  the  same 
sturdy  protest  against  scholastic  defonnations  of  Christian 
doctrine  was  at  a  later  day  to  receive  a  more  cordial  hear- 
ing. 

If  Pynchon  thus  exerted  little  positive  influence,  it 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  such  a 
phenomenon  as  heresy  in  New  England  that  there  soon 
began  to  be  a  scries  of  systematic  treatises  upon  divinity, 
John  Norton,**  who  had  refuted  Pynchon  in  1653,  appear- 
ing with  his  Orthodox  Evangelist  in  1654.  This  book, 
though  small — for  it  OMnprises  but  355  quarto  pages — ^pos- 
sesses a  high  degree  of  minuteness,  accuracy,  and  techni- 
cality. Its  epistle  dedicatory  expresses  confidence  in  the 
progress  of  the  truth.  "Even  fundamental  truths  .... 
have  been  and  shall  be  transmitted  more  clear  from  age  to 
age  in  the  times  of  reformation."  The  body  of  the  work 
begins  with  chapters  uixin  the  divine  essence  and  the  Tnn- 

"  Charles  Chauncj^,  in  a  volume  of  ■emuras  (e459)  mtilln)  in  Rebrew 
Th*  Lord  Our  Rithttoutritii.  uyi  (pp.  ja.  53) :  "CttrlD  by  wty  of  Mtiifwtiaa 
for  sinntn  tatfereA  the  full  and  atmort  punithmcnt  <]uc  %o  the  »ini  of  the 
elect  ....  the  imnUhmmt  of  the  second  death."  John  Kltot,  in  Tkt  H<w* 
many  «f  the  Gotptll  in  tkt  Holy  Hitlory  ef  tht  Huwuliali^n  cad  Smftriugi  vf 
Jtntt  Chrirt  (1678),  teaches  that  Chritt  tufFcred  the  paint  of  hell,  luias  the 
disiirclJon  which  Nortoti  bad  rincilayrd  brtwrcn  a  "pmal"  ind  a  "nocai"  hdl 
<p.   iiji). 

*■  Dorn  ia  Stortford,  England,  Hay  6.  t6o4;  educated  tt  Cunbrid^:  mna 
in  i5js  to  Plymoulh,  Maas-.  but  aoon  beeame  the  mtniner  of  tpiwich;  ia  iAs> 
became  BMKiciate  mtniMer  in  Boatoni  aent  la  England  after  the  restoralion  to 
auurc  tlic  kine  of  ibc  loyalty  of  MawachuKttt:  returning,  died  at  Boston, 
April    B.    t<S6j. 
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ity,  and  dos«s  with  a  treatment  of  the  state  of  the  blessed; 
but  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  tlie  discussion  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  thus  foreshadowing  the  interest  in  anthropologi- 
cal themes  characteristic  of  New  England  divinity.  On  the 
order  of  the  decrees  it  is  predominantly  supralapsarian.  On 
the  will  it  teaches  that  "the  liberty  of  man,  though  subordi- 
nate to  God's  decree,  freely  willeth  the  very  same  thing  and 
no  other  than  that  which  it  would  have  willed  if  (upon  a 
supposition  of  impossibility)  there  had  been  no  decree."*" 
Again:  "Man  acts  as  freely  as  if  there  were  no  decree;  yet 
as  infallibly  as  if  there  were  no  lilwrty."  There  is  no 
theory  of  the  will,  properly  speaking,  though  Norton  finds 
some  help  in  the  idea  that  the  will  is  a  second  cause.  He 
rejects  the  "indifferency  of  the  will  to  act  or  not  to  act  in- 
dependent of  the  decree,"  but  has  no  positive  theory  to 
offer,  and  upon  the  allied  subject  of  conversion  is  led  by  his 
desire  to  meet  the  Arminians  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon 
divine  sovereignty  as  to  emphasize  passivity  in  Cunversion 
overmuch. 

Isaac  Oiauncy  "  published  in  1694  The  Doctrine  Which 
is  according  to  Godliness,  etc.,  which  was  a  system  of  divin- 
ity in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Westminster  Catechisnx    It  was  a  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent work,  in  complete  conformity  to  the  Westminster 
standards  in  every  important  point.     On  the  will  Chauncy 
says    that    God's    decree    "maintains    the    liberty    of    the 
creature's  will,  that  all  free  agents  act  as  freely  according 
lo  the  decree  as  agents  by  necessity  do  act  necessarily." 
For  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  he 
even  ventured  to  contradict  the  Nicene  Creed.  "The  Father 
doth  not  communicate  Godhead  in  begetting,  but  Sonship 
only.    It  is  very  improper  to  say  Christ  is  God  of  God  [the 

**Soa  of  Charki,  president  of  Hsmrd  Cplkge. 
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Niccne  phrase],  but  every  person  is  essentially  absolutely 
first,  having  the  whole  Godhead  in  it" 

There  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  A  Whole  Body  of  Divinity  in 
Catechetical  Way  by  Samuel  Stone,"  of  Hartford,  copied 
by  Samuel  Willard,**  marked  by  the  same  originality  of 
expression  and  the  same  agreement  with  Westminster.  I 
serves  to  continue  the  line  of  systematic  writers  to  VVillard 
himself,  who  from  1688  to  1707  delivered  a  course  of  ex- 
pository lectures  upon  the  Shorter  Catechism  which  was 
published  in  1726  in  a  folio  of  914  pages,  under  the  title 
of  A  Complete  Body  of  Divinity.  It  is  a  big,  but  not 
great,  work.  In  the  treatment  of  the  Scriptures  he  r 
verses  the  order  of  the  proof  as  given  in  the  Confession; 
putting  the  character  of  the  Bible,  such  as  its  contents,  work 
in  the  soul,  majesty,  etc.,  first,  and  coming  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  last,  and  that  under  the  head  of  "Testimony," 
which  is  subdivided  into  two  heads,  the  human  and  the 
divine.  Under  the  subject  of  the  fall  he  has  the  remarkable 
statement  that  God  "gave  not  to  Adam  those  influences 
of  confirming  and  assisting  grace  that  were  needful  to  his 
standing;  and  yet  providence  is  not  to  blame,  because  Adam 
did  not  want  any  of  those  influences  till  he  was  willing  to 
want  them."  "  Thus  sin  comes  from  lack  of  grace,  and 
lack  of  grace  comes  from  sin !  There  is  a  blind  effort  here  to 
place  the  responsibility  of  the  existence  of  sin  uYtoxx  the  free 
will  of  man,  as  Willard  says  elsewhere:  "Adam  sinned 
voluntarily  or  by  consent,  in  that  he  abused  his  own  free 
will."  "     As  to  the  order  of  the  decrees,  Willard  was  a 

■■  Bom  in  Hertford,  England,  about  t6oj;  naigraled  to  Cambridge,  New 
Coglaad.  ia  1633:  putor  there:  rcnavcd  to  Hartford.  Cono.,  t6j6,  with  tte 
found' r»  of  iliat  (own;   pastor  thrte  till   hit  death,   in    1663. 

**  Rom  in  Concord.  Msn.,  1640;  jtraduaied  at  Harvard.  1619;  ;>9itwr  of 
the   Old   South  Church,   Boston,    1676   (?)    to   hia  death,    1707, 

'"O^.  «Jv   PP-    '?8,   179- 
—  Ibid.,    p.    i8fc 
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>ralapsarian.  The  means  of  grace,  preaching,  etc., 
"have  no  efficiency  in  the  production  of  this  habit  [of  faith] 
by  moral  suasion;'*"  i.  e.,  preaching  has  no  efficiency  in 
regeneration. 

Thus  to  all  appearance  the  ancient  Calvinism  had  fully 
maintained  itseif  down  to  the  close  of  the  century.  There 
was  still  found  in  1707  a  minister  in  one  of  the  chief 
churches  of  Boston  who  was  regularly  lecturing  upon  di- 
nniiy  wiili  the  minuteness  only  to  be  expected  in  a  theo- 
logical school,  and  adhering  with  absolute  faithfulness  to 
the  VVestnunster  system.  And  yet  beneath  the  surface 
there  was  widespread  departure  and  alienation  from  that 
system.  Another  side  of  the  history  of  the  first  century 
needs  now  to  be  reviewed. 

There  is  an  analogy  between  ideas  and  material  bodies 
in  the  particular  of  their  gravity;  and  the  first  century  of 
New  Engla:id  history  was  to  show  how  tlie  Puritan  divinity, 
in  the  proportion  and  with  the  emphasis  with  which 
it  was  held,  by  a  natural  gravitation  tended  downward. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  of  misfortunes  when 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  ^  arrived  in  Boston  in  1635.  She 
was  a  woman  of  talent,  of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  very 
much  attached  to  her  pastor,  Rev.  John  Cotton,*'  who  had 
left  her  home,  Boston,  England,  to  become  the  minister  of 
the  New  England  Boston.  Much  prayer  had  brought  her 
to  the  conxHction  that  she  had  been  "trusting  in  a  covenant 


+ 


> 


-iWrf..   p.   4H- 

••The  bnt  irarral  view  of  thii  rp'i^dr  ii  foimil  in  PunchanJ.  Httlory  cf 
C^nirtgmHanatitm,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  i^  S.  Orifinftl  autharilica  are:  Wdde,  A 
S^«rt  St^ni  of  tk4  Riit,  Rtie*.  an4  Rvint  af  tkf  AnlincmiaitJ.  etc.  (1644)1  £. 
Jobmm,  The  Wo*J»i^s>rkimg  Protinre  of  Siomt  Saviour  (1654;  rrftrintnl.  An- 
tairr.  tibj};  Cation  Mather.  UofMtia  (170^;  Harlfori]  td-,  i^sj,  always  citrd 
m  ibc  (olluwiiiB  pigca.  Vol.  II,  p.  soS),  givM  aa  account  of  au  great  value;  C. 
CkauacT,    SfotonobU   Thc^tg^ti   (1743).    rtprodnMi   lonictlitDi   fron  Wdde. 

**  Bon  in  Dttby,  England,  158$;  fellow  of  Emanoct  ColtcKC  Cambrldca. 
WibitffUKnlly  dean;  actUcd  at  Boston.  England,  in  ibn;  emigratcil  to  Iloston, 
New  Eofluul    ia   t6j>,   and  died  tbcre  in    itija. 
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of  works/'  and  in  connection  with  the  higher  spiritual  ex- 
periences which  she  had  gained  in  her  effort  to  throw  her- 
self more  fully  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  she  had  become 
visionary  and  fanatical.  So  she  conceived  that  it  was  "re- 
vealed" to  her  that  she  must  go  to  New  England  and  "be 
persecuted  and  suffer  much  trouble."  Arrived  here,  she 
began  soon  to  assemble  the  women  in  her  house  for  reli- 
gious meetings,  repeating  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Cotton  with 
comments  of  her  own,  and  before  long  had  become  the 
head  of  a  considerable  party,  who  were  charged  with  An- 
tinomian  errors,  and  thus  stirred  up  a  controv'ersy  which 
dmded  the  church  and  town,  and  excited  so  much  feeling 
as  to  become  the  cause  of  a  serious  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
young  community.  A  synod  was  called  against  her  errors 
in  1637,  and  they  were  condemned.  Subsequently  she  was 
banished,  and  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  upon  Long 
Island. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at 
this  late  day  at  an  exact  and  reliable  estimate  of  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views.  No  one  can 
read  the  various  contemporary  accounts  without  the  feel- 
ing that  misunderstanding  played  a  great  part  in  creating 
the  conviction  that  she  had  seriously  departed  from  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  day.  The  most  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation, Weldc's  Short  Story,  is  of  no  great  historical 
worth.  It  is  marred  by  superstition,**  its  common  honesty 
is  somewhat  doubtful,"*  and  it  must  hence  be  employed 
with  the  greatest  caution.  As  commonly  understood,  her 
peculiar  views  g^^thered  about  two  points:  the  doctrine  of 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  and  the  assurance  of  justifica- 


*"  It   centaini  «   wan    incrrdJUe    Mcnunt   of    Uic   birth   of   ■   raonflcr  to   tkc 

wife    of   a    ctrtain    William    Djrer. 

**  Se«  tclcrcDMS  under  Dexter.  Congr^gatiomatiim  as  Smt  m  Itt  LiitraHtrt 
<Ncw  Vork.  tSSo),  bJUioKraphy.  title  No.  gra.  This  iimltttbk  work  fait  beeo  » 
conttant  dcprndcncc 


tion.    The  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  a  justilied  person  person-   -^ 
ally.     "Gifts  and  graces"  were  of  no  value  in  evidencing 
Christian  character,  but  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  was  the 
only  evidence.     Hence  the  assurance  of  justification  was 
immetliately  given  to  the  sou!  by  the  Spirit.     It  was  not 
evidenced  by  the  sane tificat ion  of  the  believer,  but  was 
totally  independent  of  this.    Hence  works  were  of  no  value, 
and  hence  the  Christian  might  live  in  sin.    Justification  was  "^ 
entirely  separated  from  faith.    A  man  was  justified  before 
he  believed.    A  further  distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
covenant  of  works  and  that  of  grace.    All  who  rested  their 
evidence  upon  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  were  said  to  be  trust-  ' 
ing  in  a  covenant  of  works.    The  covenant  of  grace  was    ' 
restricted  to  those  who  experienced  the  inward  witness  of 
the  Spirit 

It  is  at  least  probable  that  these  expressions  were  only 
individual  methods  of  emphasizing  the  dominant  ideas  of 
tlie  Calvinistic  system  as  then  commonly  preached,  and 
especially  as  presented  in  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  favorite  minister.  The  second 
error  which  Welde  mentions,  "that  a  man  is  united  to 
Christ  and  justified  without  faith;  yea,  from  all  eternity," 
seems  nothing  but  an  extreme  formulation  of  the  doctrine 
of  election.  In  fact,  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  in  defending 
himself  against  Welde's  charges,  says^*  of  this  very 
charge:  The  writer  holds  it  to  be  true  "if  it  be  meant 
respecting  God's  decree,"  but  in  no  other  sense.  Many  of 
the  expressions  quoted  seem  also  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  extreme  application  of  the  doctrine  of  union  with 
Christ  which  was  to  appear  subsequently  in  Reliyanism, 
itself  only  an  exaggerated  Calvinism.  Such,  for  example 
are  these:  "Christ  is  the  new  creature;"  "All  graces  are 
in  Christ  as  the  subject  and  none  in  us,  so  that  Christ 

**'Mttnrint  Am^ricomna  (1645;  reprinted  by  Ifae  Prince  Sodeijr,   1876),  p.f. 
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believes,  Christ  loves,"  etc."  And  Mr.  Wheelwright's 
denials  that  he  held  tliat  saiictincatton  was  no  evidence  of 
justification  are  repeated  and  explicit. 

The  mere  unraveling  of  a  snarl  of  insignificant  tempo- 
rary aberrations  from  truth  is  of  no  interest  or  impor- 
tance in  tlie  present  history.  But  besides  the  e\'ident  tend- 
[  ency  to  overemphasize  the  divine  sovereignty  and  allied 
truths  which  already  appears,  there  is  one  further  phe- 
nomenon, exhibited  in  connection  with  the  synod,  which  is 
of  the  greatest  significance.  This  is  the  substantial  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  saving  faith  brought  to  light  by  the 
discussions  upon  justification.  Mr.  Cotton  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  have  l>een  farther  from  the  truth  than  his  col- 
leagues, and  was  brought  with  some  difficulty  to  a  partial 
agreement  with  them.  He  held  that  our  "union  with 
Christ"  is  complete  before  and  without  the  work  or  act 
of  faith  though  not  before  or  without  the  "habit"  or 
gift  of  faith.  It  is  evident  from  his  own  subsequent  ex- 
pressions*" that  he  was  after  all  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  rest,  for  he  says,  "I  looked  at  union  with  Christ 
as  equivalent  to  regeneration."  This  as  the  divine  part 
in  conversion  does  at  least  logically  precede  the  act  of 
faith.  But.  however  thc>'  might  be  divided  upon  this 
point.  Mr.  Cotton  and  all  the  rest  were  united  in  view- 
ing man  as  passive  in  faith.  For  tlie  sake  of  securing  the 
honor  of  God  as  the  author  of  regeneration,  they 
held  views  of  divine  sovereignty,  inability,  and  regeneration 
which  in  effect  rendered  man  totally  passive  till  the  indis- 
pensable condition  was  fulfilled,  upon  which  faith  fol- 
lowed, as  a  spontaneous  act,  it  is  true,  but  still  as  necessary. 

In  tliis  confusion  the  New  England  fathers  were  not 
alone.    It  was  generally  true  that  but  little  light  was  to  be 

•'  SkprI    Slory,    trron    xj,    t6. 

»*TK*  Way  of  Congrtiaihnal   Churchrs  Cltar»d.  etc   <i64S).   M>.   41    ". 


mnd  upon  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  human  mind  in 
religious  matters  in  any  of  the  standard  writers  of  the  day. 
The  will  was  still  linked  inseparably  with  the  emotions  in 
the  common  psychology,  and  its  office  and  operation  hence 
much  obscured.  The  Westminster  Confession  confounds 
saving  faith  with  historical  faith  in  the  expression:  "By 
this  faith  a  Christian  believeth  to  be  true  whatsoever  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Word."  ^'  Even  Calvin  had  said :  "Faith 
....  is  a  certain  and  steady  kncm'Iedg"e  of  tlie  divine  be- 
nevolence towards  us."^"  And  though  in  case  of  both  of 
these  authorities  there  can  be  found  other  expressions  cal- 
culated to  give  a  good  practical  impression  to  the  popular 
mind,  yet  when  the  emphasis  was  laid  upon  man's  inability 
to  repent  which  was  laid  in  those  days,  the  activity  of  man 
was  brought  into  so  great  darkness  and  doubt  that  pa-  \ 
ralysis  of  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  soul  often  followed, 
and  the  work  of  repentance  which  man  "could  not  do"  re- 
mained largely  undone. 

The  consequences  of  this  confused  and  paralyzing  the- 
ology soon  became  apparent.  Cotton  Mather  may  tell  the 
piteous  story: 

When  our  churches  were  come  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age.  a  numerous  posterity  was  advanced  so  far  into  the  world,  that 
Uic  6rst  planters  began  apace  in  their  severa]  families  to  be  distin- 
Itushed  by  the  name  of  grandfathers;  but  among  the  immediate  par- 
ents of  the  grandchildren,  there  were  multitudes  of  well-disposed 
persons,  who,  partly  through  their  own  doubts  and  fears,  and  partly 
through  other  culpable  neglects,  had  not  actually  come  up  to  the  cov- 
enanting slate  of  communicants  At  the  table  of  the  Lord.  The  good 
old  generation  could  not,  without  many  uncnmfinrtAhle  apprchcni^ions, 
behold  their  offspring  excluded  from  the  baptism  of  Christianity,  and 
from  the  ecclesiastical  inspection  which  is  to  accompany  that  baptism; 
indeed,  it  was  to  leave  their  offspring  under  the  shepherdly  govem- 
tnmt  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  ordinancrs,  that  ihn,*  had  broujtht 
iheir  Iambs  into  this   wilderness.     When  the  apostle  bids  churches  to 

**Cbap.  iJT. 

M  f ajfihKr^,  ni,  B.  7. 
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"look  diligently,  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God."  there  is  an 
ecclesiastical  word  used  for  that  "looking  diligently ;"  intimaung  that 
God  will  ordinarily  bless  a  rcgrular  church-watch,  to  maintain  the 
interests  of  grace  among  his  peot>k:  and  it  was  therefore  the  study 
of  those  prudent  men,  who  might  be  called  our  seers,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  faithful  may  be  kept,  as  far  as  may  be,  under  a.  church- 
watch,  in  expectation  chat  ihey  might  be  in  the  fairer  way  to  receive 
the  grace  of  God;  thus  they  were  "looking  diligently,"  that  the  pros- 
perous and  prevailing  condition  of  religion  in  our  churches  might 
not  be  res  umus  oetalis — "a  matter  of  one  age  alone."  Moreover, 
among  the  next  sons  or  daughters  descending  from  that  generation, 
there  was  a  numerous  appearance  of  sober  persons,  who  professed 
themselves  desirous  to  renew  their  bapti&nnal-covenant  and  submit 
unto  the  church-discipltne,  and  so  have  their  houses  also  marked  for 
die  Lord's;  but  yet  they  could  not  come  to  tliat  experimental  account 
I  of  their  own  regeneration,  whicli  would  sufficiently  embolden  their 
'<  mcccss  to  the  other  sacrament.  Wherefore,  for  our  churches  now 
to  make  no  ecclesiastical  difference  between  these  hopeful  candidates 
and  competcnts  for  those  our  further  mysteries;  and  pagans,  who 
might  happen  to  hear  the  word  of  God  in  our  assemblies,  was  judged 
a  most  unwarrantable  strictness,  which  would  quickly  abandon  the 
biggest  part  of  our  country  unto  heathenism.  And.  on  the  other  side, 
it  was  feared  that,  if  all  such  as  had  not  yet  exposed  themselves  by 
censurable  scandals  found  upon  them  should  be  admitted  unto  all  the 
privileges  in  our  churches,  a  worldly  part  of  mankind  might,  before 
we  are  aware,  carrj-  all  things  into  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  as 
would  be  vcrj*  disagreeable  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  surprise  with  which 
Mather,  and  doubtless  all  the  rest  of  the  New  England 
leaders,  looked  upon  this  state  of  things.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  elements  entering  into  the  production  of  the 
result,**  some  of  which  cannot  now  be  fully  understood. 
The  early  plan  of  requiring  of  candidates  for  church  mem- 
'  bership  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  gracious  exercises, 
however  appropriate  when  the  first  little  companies  had 

'•  Uagnatia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  27?  ff. 

*•  It  hai  been  commcn  to  uctibe  ihc  moTcmcnt  for  the  "nilf-Way  Cor*- 
nant"  ro  the  dciirc  to  cnlarRc  Ihe  fruichlte,  which  w»»  kI  first  rertrictcd  in 
MauachtUMTltt  to  church  membcT^  But  there  ia  no  cvidn)c«  that  this  coniidcTs- 
lion  hid  any  inAucncc  Stc  Dexter,  ContregathnaiittH  «*  Sten  in  tu  LiUra- 
(Mrr,  p.  468:  alio  Nmi  England  and  Yalt  Reviev,  Februar)'.  1891.  article  by 
ProfcHOr  W.   Walker. 
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gathered  togetlier  under  the  stress  of  persecution  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  all  their  religious  exercises  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  marked,  could  only  serve  as  an  unfortunate 
and  embarrassing  condition  among  a  later  generation,  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  Kew  World, 
and  without  the  thrilling  experiences  of  their  fathers  to 
give  point  to  their  views  and  depth  to  their  experience. 
Bat  with  all  the  rest,  there  was  a  theological  root  to  the 
trouble,  and  this  was  that  doctrine  of  inability,  one  applica-j 
tjon  of  which  we  have  already  seen.  The  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  is  one  which  affects  the  church  differ-  I* 
ently  at  different  times.  The  first  Puritans,  sure  in  their 
own  hearts  that  they  were  the  elect  of  God,  found  the 
doctrine  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the  tremendous  strug- 
gles through  which  they  passed.  As  the  waves  of  the 
storni  rose  higher  about  them,  they  looked  more  and  more 
to  God,  who  was  yet  ruler  above  all  the  commotion  of  the 
dements,  and  would  save  his  people.  Hence  the  doctrine 
nerved  to  greater  activity ;  and  it  produced  a  similar  effect, 
during  the  first  period  of  the  promulgation  of  Calvinism, 
among  e%'ery  nation  which  accepted  the  system.  The  Cal- 
vinists  were  the  great  active  forces  of  an  advancing  Prot- 
estantism. But  when  such  mighty  stimulus  was  removed, 
when  inability  was  preached  to  men  who  were  not  ci)n- 
scious  that  they  were  the  elect,  when  passive  waiting  for 
the  gracious  deliverance  of  God  was  inculcated  upon  men 
whom  the  tide  of  events  no  longer  forced  to  activity  in 
spite  of  themselves  and  oT  their  theories,  it  produced  slug- 
gishness, apathy,  self-distrust,  despair.  It  has  never  been 
a  good  way  to  induce  men  to  repent  to  tell  them  that  they 
cannot.  Thus,  in  part,  it  was  the  theology  of  the  period 
which  wrought  the  paralysis  which  Mather  sketches,  and 
which  continued  in  spite  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  nostrums 
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of  the  Half-Way  Covenant,  and  sunk  the  churches  lower 
and  lower. 

An  inspection  of  the  preaching  of  the  early  ministers  of 
New  England  would  show  how  predominantly  depressing 
and  discouraging  their  ministrations  were.  There  were 
not  lacking  many  appeals  which  were  adapted  to  stir  the 
conscience,  produce  repentance,  and  call  out  faith;  for, 
when  men  are  moved  by  the  great  forces  of  the  soul,  and 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  are  presented  to  them,  they  will 
respond  in  tlic  natural  manner,  regardless  of  the  theories 
which  they  may  be  taught  and  which  at  other  times  may 
paralyze  their  action.  But  when  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  brighter  and  better  side  of  the  early  preach- 
ing, it  still  remains  that  the  general  impression  of  the 
pulpit  was  that  the  sinner  is  "dead/'  helpless,  cannot  be 
interested  in  divine  things,  and  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  God.  Innumerable  quotations  might  be  made  to 
illustrate  this  statement;*^  but  unless  counterbalanced  by 

*'  For  nomplc:  John  Hlnitltnor,  mlnUter  of  Salem,  i£s9-i7oS  (0"»  Dyimi 
Saviomr's  Ltgary  of  Ptcrt.  1868],  w«»  a  rather  cbrcrful  prcairlier.  brinimg  out 
nun'a  acllvity  in  (alth.  Jonathan  MitL-hcIt,  ndnialer  of  CambridKr,  1650-68 
M  Diseanrtt  of  tht  Glory  to  Which  Cod  Hath  CalUi  BelWveri  by  Jtrtu 
Chrirt,  i?3i),  i«  litp  ihr  avrraiir.  ThoTnaa  Cobbcit,  miniRcr  in  Lynn  fron 
1637  to  (?)  ifij?  C'f  Pracliral  Duccurtt  of  Prayer.  i6<^),  cannot  deny  the 
ilaty  of  Ibe  unrcfcneratc  Co  pray,  and  yet  apendi  hit  time  in  findinc  reaaooa 
for  thHr  prayer  ihoufih  Ihcy  are  emtrHy  wickrd  in  praying;  Solomon  Stoddard. 
minUter  of  Nurllnmiilan,  i669'i739.  takea  up  m  mncb  lime,  even  by  bia  Caide 
to  ffhriir  (1714}.  in  c<ttini  around  the  difficoltiet  of  inftbiltty.  tbat  be  hu 
no  timt  left  f^r  dlrccliona  aettially  to  rxereise  faith  (compare  alao  hJi  Th^ 
Safety  of  Afftaring  ai  tkr  Day  of  Jmdgwttnt  in  the  Righieonsnets  of  CkritI, 
etc.,  1687.  and  bis  Tht  Nainrt  of  Sovimz  Coitvrrtion,  1719^.  To  ib«  moc 
effect  are:  Charles  Cbauney.  Thr  Lord  Otr  Righteoiunttt  (i6s9):  J«bn  Cotton, 
Th^  ChuTth's  Returreetwit  (1643),  Tht  Way  of  Lift  (i^ai  ;  rather  helpful, 
biM  Upon  p.  111?  bopclctily  [ott  En  leconcilinn  election  vrith  the  heinouancaa  of  lin 
npon  t^f  ba»ia  of  inahilJly),  Tke  Cettnemi  of  Cod't  Fret  Grace  (1K4S).  Chris*  ike 
fotmtain  of  Life  Ci6si<  sec  p.  173;  the  Rraec  of  Christ  "conreya  aucfa  a  spirit 
of  grace  into  ua  ai  givira  ua  power  to  receive  Chriat"):  Thomu  Hooker,  min- 
iner  in  Hartford,  1636-4?.  The  SomVs  H*imHia$iom  (1698),  Tht  L'uMi^ver't 
Preparing  for  Ckritt  (1638),  Tke  Seul't  t'oealiom  (1&38).  and  The  Poor  Dyi»g 
CkrisiioH  Z>ro»ii  to  Ckritt  (1643) — ail  very  iloomy;  John  Davenport  miniatcr 
in  New  HtTcn.  1638-68,  ibcn  In  Beaton  till  be  died  in  1670  (a<«  <]wnat]ona  in 
Cotton'a  C&vmoni  of  Free  Gracr,  pp.  34-40).  Of  Mather  it  ia  cnouRh  to  <inote 
Uie  tiUea  of  two  collectlona  of   acrmona,   Tke  Greater!  Sittntrs  Exkorttd  and  Em- 


others  which  space  forbids,  the  impression  they  would  give 
would  be  even  too  gloomy  and  hopeless.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  to  the  time  of  Increase  Mather  there  was  scarcely  a 
shiglc  preacher  who  seemed  to  possess  the  evangelistic  in- 
stinct and  who  could  wield  the  evangelistic  methods.  In 
Mather "s  case  hard  common-sense  and  practical  tact  out- 
weighed theory.  He  flung  the  doctrine  of  inability  into  the 
depths  and  preached  sermons  which  live  and  breathe  today. 
But  he  only  senses  to  show  by  contrast  how  unfavorable 
the  general  style  was  in  its  effect  upon  the  majority  of 
hearers. 

Thus  out  of  the  undue  and  unseasonable  emphasis  which 
the  Puritan  theologj-  laid  upon  the  divine  sovereignty  and 
man's  inability  there  had  sprung  a  blighting  influence  which 
had  reduced  the  number  of  conversions  greatly,  and  was 
beginning  to  deplete  the  churches  of  members.  The  Half- 
VV^ay  Covenant  was  the  method  hit  upon  to  remedy  the 
difficulty.  It  allowed  jxircnts.  thenisclves  baptized,  of  cor- 
rect life,  who  would  "own  the  covenant" — that  is,  would 
acknowledge  the  rightfulness  of  God's  claims  upon  them, 
and  promise  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
though  not  professing  conversion — to  have  llieir  children 
baptized.  The  arguments  for  this  arrangement  were 
strange.  Though  much  drawn  out,  in  substance  they  were 
all  one.  The  infants  in  question  were  first  proved  mem- 
bers of  the  church  (the  position  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  England,  but  repudiated  hitherto  in  New  England),  and 
from  this  their  right  to  baptism  was  inferred.  Thus,  in 
effect,  the  character  of  the  church  was  changed.  The  old 
CongT^ational  idea  had  been  that  the  church  was  the  fel- 
lowship of  believers,  and  that  only  they  had  a  right  to  its 
privileges,  including  the  baptism  of  their  children.     Thus, 


cMtnarri  lo  Come  10  Chriit  amd  that  tfovf,  witho*t  DthytHg   (t68$),  «ad  Non 
T    Srt^r    {17>3)- 
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while  the  church  had  an  educational  function  and  was  to 
train  up  men  to  be  Christians,  it  was  viewed,  in  its  strictly 
ecclesiastical  character,  not  as  a  school,  but  as  a  fellowship 
of  persons  already  thus  trained  and  already  converted. 
Now  it  was  to  perform  the  function  of  a  school,  and  within 
its  fold  train  up  men  to  religion.  The  full  scope  of  the 
change  was  not  at  first  seen,  but  it  was  consummated 
when  in  1707  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  pro- 
posed to  admit  the  unregcnerate  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a 
means  of  grace — that  is,  of  conversion.  Thus  ultimately 
the  doctrine  of  inability  broke  down  the  theory  of  the  new 
birtli  in  its  relation  to  the  church,  as  it  early  discouraged 
the  actual  exercise  of  repentance. 

The  precise  causes  leading  to  this  remarkable  result  are 
somewhat  diflicult  to  trace.  There  was  much  dispute  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  churches  were  brought  to  adopt  the 
new  method  only  with  great  reluctance.  Increase  Mather 
wrote  in  connection  with  John  Davenport,  of  New  Haven, 
strongly  against  it,  but  years  afterward  took  the  other 
side.*^  His  treatises  upon  the  side  of  the  new  scheme 
throw  some  light  upon  the  previous  history  of  the  idea. 
He  naturally  attempts  to  gain  some  support  for  the  plan 
from  the  earlier  writers,  and  entitles  his  first  book  (of  the 
year  1675)  :  The  First  Principles  of  New  England  con- 
cerning the  Subject  of  Baptism.  In  this  he  quotes  John 
Cotton  **  as  being  in  favor  of  the  plan.  The  passages  quoted 
pronounce,  indeed,  in  favor  of  the  baptism  of  the  children 
of  the  unregenerate  "children,"  but  only  upon  condition 


**A^nil  the  ■3m(Kl,  Am  AfotagHkal  Prtfcct  to  Joho  Davmport'a  Another 
Bstay;  for  it,  brsidea  the  book  BbDvc  tomtioncd,  A  Direowtt  cvncermimg  tkt 
Smbjtct  of  Baptism,  etc    (1675}. 

*■  See  n>.  a  tl.  He  quotei  Cottoo'i  Bo9k  of  fh«  Way  cf  th*  Ckmrck^j.  fp. 
1*7,  88.  106,  IIS.  anil  his  Ke^ts.  The  former  qtwtatwnc  conUin  twtMng 
decinvc  and  in  the  Keyts  ot  1644  (reprinted.  Bocton  ■84j)>  u)d  Uie  Vimiidta 
rltfi'tNfn  <i64S>.  there  U  oothinK  to  the  point.  He  quotes  4lto  Hooker,  Strvry 
«/  Churfh  DiMciflint,  pp.  8.  48;  but  be  ii  dJacuHlnK  BBOtber  point  Iberc 


that  their  "grandparents"  assume  the  training:  of  them. 

This  was  Cotton's  position  in  public  utterances  of  the  year 

1645.      But  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  condition  of 

things  seems  to  have  led  him  to  waver,  and  at  last,  in  a 

letter  dated  November  8,  1648,  and  quoted  by  Mather/* 

we  have  the   following  passage,   which   looks  somewhat 

doubtfully  in  the  direction  of  the  Half-Way  Covenant: 

It  is  not  necessary  that  they  (upon  a  reformation  of  the  churchl 
should  take  carnal  members  of  the  parish  into  the  fellowship  of  this 
renewed  election  of  their  ministers,  and  yet  it  is  not  improper  but 
the  ministers  may  perform  some  ministerial  acts  to  them,  as  not  only 
to  preach  the  word  to  them,  but  happily  (i.e..  haplyl  also  to  baptize 
their  children.  For  such  members  are  like  the  church  members  with 
us  baptized  in  their  infancy  yet  not  received  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
when  they  come  to  age,  nor  admitted  to  fellowship  of  voting  in  ad- 
missions, elections,  censures,  till  they  come  to  profcis  their  faith  and 
repentance,  and  lay  hold  of  the  covenant  of  their  parents  before  the 
cbarch.  And  yet,  they  being  not  cast  out  of  the  church  nor  the  cove- 
nant thereof,  their  children  may  be  capable  of  the  first  seal  of  the 
covenant,  so  in  this  case  till  the  parents  themselves  grow  scandalous 
and  thereby  cast  out  of  the  covenant  of  the  church. 

Other  evidences  of  a  tendency  to  change  the  early  prac- 
tice before  the  synod  had  actually  recommended  it  are  ad- 
duced by  Mather,  but  most  of  them  are  derived  from  un- 
published manuscripts.  His  father,  Richard  Mather,  who 
had  published  a  catechism  in  1650  which  was  supposed  to 
bear  against  the  Half-Way  Covenant,  left  a  manuscript  in 
which  he  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Covenant,  and 
that  the  catechism  was  to  be  interpreted  in  consistency  with 
this.  Other  less  famous  men  are  quoted  by  Mather,  and 
among  them  is  the  utterance  of  John  Norton  upon  his 
dying-bed  (1663),  who,  when  asked  what  the  sins  of  New 
England  were  for  which  God  was  displeased  with  the 
country,  said,  among  other  things,  "and  for  the  neglect  of 
baptizing  the  children  of  the  church,  those  that  some  call 
grandchildren.  I  think  God  is  provoked  by  it." 

*•  FirJI    PrincifUs,   p.    S- 
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Thus  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  an  unex- 
pected state  of  things  which  led  these  fathers  reluctantly 
to  a  change  in  their  methods.  But  the  particular  change 
made  was  determined  by  a  peculiarity  of  their  view  of 
the  Scriptures,  by  which  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  brought  upon  pretty  much  the  same  level  as  doc- 
trinal authorities,  and  the  distinction  between  the  systems  and 
the  dispensations  of  the  two  almost  obliterated.  A  very 
prominent  idea  with  them  was  that  of  the  "covenant,"  de- 
rived, no  doubt,  from  the  Federal  School  of  Holland.  God 
stands  in  a  covenant  with  believers  and  their  households. 
Now,  as  he  stood  in  a  covenant  with  Israel  also,  the  style 
of  interpretation  common  in  New  England  led  to  an  iden- 
tification of  these  covenants  in  all  possible  respects;  and  as 
an  imcircimicised  person  was  outside  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant, and  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  privileges  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  in  the  condition  of  a  pagan;  so  it  was 
thought  that  a  child  brought  up  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity and  remaining  unbaptized  would  also  be  outside  of 
the  covenant,  the  recipient  of  none  of  the  special  blessings 
of  grace,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  in  a  hopeless  state. 
If  imbaptized  children  were  indeed  outside  of  the  covenant, 
and  thus  in  a  condition  but  little  better  than  "pagans,"  as  the 
piteous  phrase  ran,  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  them 
into  covenant  relations  that  they  might  bt  saved.  The  fact 
that  their  parents  did  not  seem  to  be  saved,  though  in  the 
covenant,  escaped  the  fathers.** 

It  was  therefore  no  superstitious  regard  for  sacraments, 
no  thought  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  no  conscious 
lapse  from  the  doctrine  of  the  regenerate  church  to  the 
view  that  the  church  is  a  school  for  the  gradual  training 
of  Christians  by  tlie  sacraments  and  Christian  teaching. 


'*  The  full  arsuiDcnU  ot  ibe  synod  are  sirta  ia  Mather's  Magnolia,  Vol.  11, 
pp.  *76  tl. 
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which  created  the  Half- Way  Covenant,  but  simply  the  pas- 
sive theology  of  the  tiroes,  which  waited  for  God  in  the 
matter  of  conversion  as  for  a  sovereign  whose  gifts  of 
grace  were  in  his  own  inscrutable  disposal,  and  without 
whom  man  was  absolutely  unable  to  do  anything.  To  be 
sure,  to  baptize  children  was  in  the  power  of  man,  and  this 
must  be  done.  But  repentance  was  the  gift  of  God,  and 
therefore  not  the  act  of  man.*' 

But  the  remedy  had  no  curative  effect.    Tlie  Half-Way  . 

Covenant  was  introduced  very  largely  into  the  churches  I  y 
and  remained  sometimes  till  into  the  last  centuryi*y  but  |  ^^ 
the  course  of  things  was  downward.  The  Indian  war 
broke  out  (1675-76),  agriculture  suffered  from  drought 
and  blight,  commerce  suffered  at  sea,  pestilences  and  epi- 
demics arose,  and  the  consciences  of  the  people,  educated 
under  the  Jewish  ideas  of  which  we  have  already  seen  an 

••Tb«  follcwlnB  extract  ia  from  Mitchell  and  Matber'a  Dtfttie  vf  tkt 
Amwtr  and  Argumtntx  of  tht  Synod  (1664)  P-  4S'  "It  ii  lti«  Lord's  an 
vay  and  hit  institutioni  only,  which  he  will  Men,  not  nun's  invention,  IhoUfH 
ocTcr  CO  pluusthlr.  KcHhcr  haib  (jod  in  his  windotn  bo  instituted  the  fr4>ne  «1 
Us  covenant,  and  the  constitution  of  the  chtuch  theceby,  as  to  make  a  t^rfc4.l 
separation  between  gocd  and  bad.  or  to  ttiske  the  work  of  conversion  and 
uitial  inuruction  ncrdlrss  in  ihe  rhnrches.  Conversion  is  to  th«  rhildrm  of 
the  covcnuit  s  fruit  of  the  covenant,  saitb  Mr.  Cotton.  //  nv  do  not  kttf  in 
Ikt  uoy  of  a  (onvtnint.  faftgiz-iig  eottnanl.  and  k*€p  p*rions  undtr  tkost 
tkmreh  4ijp*ntaUont  xshtrHn  jfrorr  M  t^vtn,  tfi*  ehmrch  will  dit  of  a  tingtring 
thengh  otfi  of  a  vtoltnl  death.  The  I^rd  hath  not  set  up  churches  aniy  thst  s 
few  old  Cbristlsni  may  keep  one  anoilicr  wartn  ithile  thry  live,  and  (ben 
csrry  away  the  churrfa  into  ibe  cold  grave  with  tbetn  when  thry  die:  No, 
tot  that  they  oiight  with  all  tbe  care  and  with  all  tbe  obligations  and  sd- 
VKBtafei  to  that  care  that  may  be.  nurse  up  itill  miccessively  another  i^enera- 
liea  of  Kabjccts  to  Christ,  that  inay  stand  up  in  hi*  kingdom  when  they  are 
fDBC  that  ao  be  miKbt  have  a  |>eopIe  and  Idnsdom  ■ucccsaJvcly  condoU'Cd  to 
taisi   (retn   one    generation   to   another." 

lacreue  Mather,  in  hit  Diiconru  Confrmimg  Ik*  Subject  of  Baptitm  (167$), 
f^  7  sod  B,  asya:  "Tbe  persons  in  (|ucst)on  ate  cither  belonging  to  tbe  visible 
cfcurch,  or  of  the  world  only.  The  Seripture  speslcelh  of  those  two  terms, 
<faiircb  sod  ibe  world,  etc.  But  to  »y  that  the  persons  tn  question  and  their 
etaUdrco  are  of  the  world  only,  is  in  ef!cct  to  say  that  they  src  viaibly  the 
dnil'a  and   none   of   the    Lord's  children." 

•'*  For  czaniple,  io  the  First  Chuncb  In  CambridKe  (Mitchell's  cboreb]  till 
ifljS.,  See  UvnMoi.  187a.  Still  the  lista  of  those  received  in  this  particular 
cirarch  under  the  scbenie  show  that  it  coold  have  had  little  Influence  oa  the 
vital    rdifion    of    the    church. 
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example  in  the  discussions  upon  Ihe  covenant,  saw  in  these 
calamities  the  visitations  of  God  for  their  sins.  A  "reform- 
ing synod"  was  accordingly  called,  and  met  in  Boston  in 
1679.  The  document  put  forth  by  the  synod  mentions  a 
great  many  particulars  in  which  the  churches  had  fallen 
away  from  their  duty  and  stood  in  need  of  a  reformation. 
The  reader  must  make  considerable  allowance  for  the 
phraseology  of  the  day,  and  for  the  over-strict  views  upon 
many  topics  which  prevailed  in  New  England  at  the  time. 
Cotton  Mather  in  his  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  have 
an  inkling  that  the  terms  of  the  document  would  be  likely 
to  give  posterity  an  unduly  unfavorable  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  things,  for  he  says: 

Indeed,  the  people  of  Ciod  in  this  land  were  not  gone  so  far  in 
degeneracy  but  tint  there  were  further  degrees  of  disorder  and  cor- 
ruption to  be  found,  1  must  freely  speak  it,  in  other,  yea  in  ati  other 
places  where  the  protestanl  religion  is  professed:  and  the  most  impar- 
tial ob&en'crs  must  have  acknowledged  that  there  was  proportion- 
ably  still  more  of  true  religion,  and  a  larger  number  of  the  stricter 
saints  in  this  courtrj-,  than  in  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Still,  with  all  allowances,  it  is  evident  that  tlicre  was 
decline  in  the  community.  The  positive  sins  mentioned — 
the  increase  of  profanity,  intemperance,  and  licentiousness 
— show  that  there  was  rising  a  community  about  the 
church  which  deserved  the  name  of  "tlie  world,"  and  that 
the  church  was  not  subduing  it  Though  the  synod  recom- 
mended vigorous  measures,  and  though  many  churches  held 
jspecial  meetings  of  reconsecration,  the  evil  was  not  stayed. 
^-The  Half-Way  Covenant  had  a  strong  influence  in  this 
direction.  Those  who  had  come  forward  and  owned  the 
covenant  and  had  their  children  baptized  seemed  satisfied 
with  this,  and,  as  Mr.  Stoddard  said,  there  was  a  "general 
neglect"  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  "About  forty  years  past," 
he  says  in  his  sermon  of  the  year  1707,  "there  were  multi- 

*»»laiHaSia,    Vol.    II,   p.    317. 
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tudes  in  the  country  unbaptized :  but  that  neglect  was  taken 
into  examination,  and  now  there  is  an  alteration  in  that 
particular.  But  to  this  day  there  are  four  to  one  that  do 
neglect  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  them  to 
magnify  God  on  account  of  the  work  of  redemption."  The 
organized  churches  were,  therefore,  in  danger  of  extinction, 
since  the  body  of  communicants,  who  were  the  members  in 
full  standing,  and  could  alone  perpetuate  the  organizations, 
was  decreasing**  The  evil  began  probably  in  connection 
with  the  difficulties  which  had  led  to  the  Half-Way  Cove- 
nant ;  and  we  find  that  to  meet  it  there  had  already  been 
practiced  some  laxness  in  admitting  members  to  the  com- 
munion without  a  personal  confession  of  faith.  One  of 
the  remedies  for  the  prevailing  evils  proposed  by  the  "re- 
forming synod"  gives  more  than  a  hint  of  this.  Tlie  synod 
said: 

It  is  requisite  that  persons  be  not  admilled  unto  communion  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  without  making  a  persona]  and  public  profession 
of  thrir  failh  and  repentance,  either  orally  or  in  some  other  way,  so 
u  shall  be  to  the  just  satisfaction  of  the  church;  and  that,  therefore, 
both  elders  and  churches  be  duly  watchful  and  circumspect  in  this 
matter.** 

The  careful  phraseology  shows  that  in  some  instances,  at 
least,  all  proper  confession  of  personal  faith  had  been 
omitted. 

But  it  was  left  to  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  North- 
ampton. Mass.,**  to  make  an  open  proposal  to  adopt  this 
lax  practice  as  the  regular  method  of  the  churches.  In  1707 
he  preached  the  sermon  from  which  a  quotation  has  already 

**  Tnuabull,  ia  Ui  Iliitory  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  t.  p.  471.  ayi  that  in  Uw 
mx  1646  "th*  pmciie*  o(  Riftkln;  a  rclaHon  of  Chrirtian  McperiencM.  and  of 
atattticif  fwn«  U>  fuU  camraunion  but  mch  a*  ai>f)earcd  10  be  CliTictian*  indeed, 
rtt  prevsUcd;  sad  tbc  aumbcf  of  chorch  nctnbcn,  in  full  cominuoioB,  wu 
■cnmlly  MBali.  In  thotc  churth<v  wb«r«  ibc  owninc  of  the  covciumt  was  not 
|n(tie«^    crest    nutabera    of    thildrcn    were    unbaptiasd." 

'^UmgmMtim.    Vol.    IX,    p.    }<«. 

"Bom  I&4J;  dkd  i7«0i  pMtor  St  Korthampton,    )669-i7>9- 
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been  made,  and  which  bore  this  title:  "The  Inexcusable- 
ness  of  Neglecting  the  Worship  of  God  under  a  Pretence 
of  Being  in  an  Unconverted  Condition."  The  occasion  was 
a  somewhat  public  one,  as  the  "Inferior  Court"  was  then 
sitting.  It  was  thus,  no  doubt,  intended  to  have  a  general 
application,  and  to  introduce  a  practice  at  least  in  some 
respects  new.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's own  experiences  as  a  parish  minister.  In  seeking  to 
restore  the  Lord's  Supper  to  its  proper  place  in  the  public 
observance,  he  had  apparently  tried  to  persuade  certain 
persons  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  who  had  met  him  with 
the  excuse  that  they  were  unregenerate,  and  so  had  no 
right  to  the  privilege  he  urged  upon  them.  So  he  explains 
the  object  of  his  sermon,  when  it  had  been  attacked  by  In- 
crease Mather,**  as  being  "to  answer  a  case  of  conscience 
and  direct  those  that  might  have  scniplcs  about  participat- 
ing in  the  Lord's  Supper  because  they  have  not  a  work  of 
saving  conversion,  and  not  at  all  to  direct  the  churches  to 
admit  any  that  were  not  to  rational  charity  true  bdiev- 
ers." "'  The  doctrine  he  propounded  to  this  end  he  ex- 
presses thus:  "That  sanctifying  grace  is  not  necessary 
unto  the  lawful  attending  of  any  duty  of  worship."  The 
general  argument  is  characteristic  of  New  England,  though 
now  apph'ed  in  a  new  way.  It  acquires  at)  its  strength  from 
the  identification  of  the  Jewish  system  with  the  Christian  at 
a  multitude  of  points  in  which  they  are  in  fact  widely  sep- 
arated. The  Lord's  Supper  ought  as  much  to  be  observed 
as  any  other  act  of  worship,  and  unconverted  persons  are 
just  as  inexcusable  for  not  attending  it  as  any  others;  and 
this  all  the  more,  since  the  Passover  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  kept  by  all  the  people  without  regard  to  their  holy 
estate. 

•'  In   A    Dutfrtatian.    etc    (Boston,    I7*B). 
**  Appeal  to   tht   Ltamtd    (i7P9)i   PP>  *r  J- 
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The  most  startling  view  proposed  in  the  sermon  was 
that  the  unconverted  should  be  urged  to  come  to  the  sacra- 
ment as  a  converting  ordinance.  At  first  sight  tliis  looks 
like  a  return  to  the  sacramentarianism  of  the  Roman 
church,  but  it  was  not  such  in  fact.  On  the  contrary,  Stod- 
dard seems  to  have  held  a  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  too 
low  rather  than  too  high.  Among  the  reasons  lie  gives 
for  his  doctrine  are  that  "it  is  needful  that  others  [than 
the  regenerate]  should  attend  duties  of  worship  that  the 
worship  of  God  may  be  carried  on."  And  again,  "This  is 
very  useful  that  men  may  obtain  sanctifying  grace.  .... 
God  in  the  Lord's  Supper  invites  us  to  come  to  Christ, 
makes  an  aflfecting  representation  of  his  sufferings  for  our 
sins,"  etc.**  He  styles  it  a  "seal  of  tlie  covenant,"  but  he 
says  in  his  later  treatise  "that  the  sacraments  do  not  seal  up 
pardon  and  salvation  to  all  that  receive  them,  but  they  are 
seals  to  the  truth  of  the  covetiant."""  Now,  if  Stoddard 
meant  by  the  first  clause  of  this  last  sentence  that  the  seals 
did  not  seal  simply  as  outward  elements,  no  one  in  New 
England  would  have  disagreed  with  him;  but  he  probably 
intended  to  deny  that  the  sacraments  had  any  personal  ap- 
plication as  seals  of  forgiveness  to  the  believing  recipient, 
and  to  limit  their  sealing  efficacy  to  the  covenant  in  gen- 
eral, that  is,  to  make  theni  mere  monuments — a  view  far 
from  the  Scriptures,  the  Confessions,  and  the  consensus  of 
teaching  in  New  England  at  the  time.  Thus  the  main 
thing-  about  them  was  the  affecting  representation  they 
made;  their  efficiency  was  that  of  a  sermon,  or  a  prayer, 
and  hence  they  should  be  attended  by  the  unregeneratc,  as 
these  should  bc.'^« 


^  Srrmon  of  ihe  re«r  170?.  pp.   ij.  ><. 
•^Afptti,    pp.    9^    »j. 

**  Stoddsrd  wm,  bowrvcr,  not  a  msn  to  u»e  iheologictt  tensi  wiib  accurMrt 
■b4   there   *re   many   conlradictinn*    in    his   forms   of   pmmtJnK    hi*   Ideas   wMcb 
be  fully  clcved  up.     He  sud,  for  exuupLc,  that  "tlioM  tb»  lue  ninU  by 
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This  sermon  was,  however,  not  only  a  factor  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  New  England  churches,  but  also  incidentally  a 
witness  tliat  the  decline  had  already  proceeded  to  quite  an 
alarming  point.  Upon  nothing  had  the  earliest  Congre^a- 
tionalists  insisted  with  greater  or  juster  emphasis  than  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  godly  ministry.  The  Cambridge  Plat- 
form made  the  divine  calling  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
of  the  office.*'  The  minute  pains  taken  to  secure  a  regen- 
erate church  membership  would  have  had  no  significance, 
had  not  even  greater  been  taken  to  secure  a  ministry  who 
could  impress  the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  power  because 
they  had  a  deep  experience  of  the  divine  word  themselves. 
But  a  declining  church  had  now  produced  a  declining  min- 
istry, and  we  find  Mr.  Stoddard  gravely  arguing  for  his 
new  position  that  sanctifying  grace  was  not  necessary  unto 
attending  any  duty  of  worship,  from  the  further  position, 
which  is  slated  as  an  acknowk-dged  principle,  that  "sanc- 
tifying grace  is  not  necessary  unto  ....  preaching  of 
the  word!"    He  says: 

It  is  upon  all  accounts  most  desirable  that  preachers  should  be 
godly  men,  and,  ceteris  paribus,  they  that  arc  converted  ihemselves 
arc  most  likely  to  be  insinimenta  oi  the  conversion  o£  sinners  and 
the  edification  of  saints.  Yet  it  is  lawful  for  men  in  a  natural  con- 
dition to  preach  the  word.  Jesus  Christ  sent  out  Judas  to  preach 
the  gospel  if.  well  as  the  other  disciples.*' 

And  later  he  says  again : 

If  a  man  do  know  himself  to  be  unregenerate,  yet  it  is  lawful  for 
him   to   administer  baptism   and   the    Lord's    Supper.     The   blessing 

caJlioB  are  to  he  ■ccciHcd  by  tbc  cburch.  whether  they  be  conveneil  or  not* 
{Sermon,  p.  tzi.  But  "railed  sniiils"  nre  convrrlcd,  calling  hdng  the  divine 
side,  and  conver^on  the  buncaii  ude  of  the  laTae  tiling  Asain,  the  whole 
conlcnitou  of  hia  Kimon  wai  that  pcrioni  that  knew  ihemtelvct  (9  be  uncon- 
verted •botild  cone  to  the  lord's  table,  and  yet  he  aatd  that  it  wm  not  bit 
object,  to  "direct  the  churchea  to  admit  Any  tbal  wetc  not  to  rational  charity 
tnie  believer*."  But  how  could  "raiionil  charity"  eaU  a  man  a  Irne  belieret 
WHO  knew  and  saLd  bimtclf  that  he  w*i  nnty  That  would  teem  to  bn  vcfT 
imiiatal  charity. 

**  Cbap.  viii,  1 1. 
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of  this  ordinance  doth  not  depend  upon  the  piety  of  liim  that  doth 
administer  it.  ...  .  Men  that  are  destitute  of  (jrace  are  not  pro- 
hibited in  the  word  of  God  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  God." 

Now  this,  we  are  to  note,  is  by  no  means  the  position  that 
the  unworthiness  of  the  ministrant  does  not  afFect  the 
validity  of  the  sacrament  administered,  to  him  who  re- 
ceives it,  though  this  acknowledged  principle  is  used  as  an 
argument  in  its  favor;  but  it  is  the  position  that  an  uncon- 
verted man  may,  so  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned,  go  on 
lawfully  to  administer  the  ordinances,  or^  in  other  words, 
that  a  man  who  knows  himself  to  be  in  God's  eye  out  of 
the  church  may  do  those  things  which  belong  alone  to  the 
members  of  the  church  to  do ! 

How,  now,  could  such  a  position  be  for  an  instant  main- 
tained, had  there  not  already  been  discussion  among  the 
churches  upon  this  topic,  which  was  called  out  by  some 
patent  and  .strange  fact?  How,  unless  there  were  already 
ministers  who  could  not  in  honesty  claim  to  be  converted, 
and  for  whom  some  way  of  justification  had  been  anxiously 
sought?  The  later  complaint  of  Whitefield  about  "uncon- 
verted ministers,"  whom,  to  his  own  mind,  he  found  in 
many  places  in  New  England,  points  in  the  same  direction, 
and  gives  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  decay  in  the 
churches  had  now  confessedly  reached  even  tlie  ministers 
themselves.'** 

••/Mrf..   p.    t4. 

••Mr.  Stoddard  daimcd  ihit  the  direction  of  tbc  lynod  of  1679,  dtcd  abore, 
«u  n«  contrary  to  hit  poiition  in  the  Sfrmon  e»f  1707.  for  tlie  word*,  o>  th^ 
ran  m  the  srnnd's  result  ("that  peraona  be  not  admitted  tinla  communinn  in  the 
tiOfd't  Supper  wJtliout  nukintt  &  pciconal  and  public  prcfi-aiion  of  their  tAitli 
and  repentance'  ),  were  auhstituted  at  hla  requeat  for  ih^  more  prerlie  and 
saarcking  (ormuLa  at  first  reiiDiieit,  in  which  the  [ibriae  wa*  found,  "witboat 
makiof  a  relation  of  the  work  of  God'a  Spirit"  iAfpeaS,  p.  <it).  But  tbia  WM 
aeawtly  to.  Tliat  he  made  the  proposal  to  change  the  warding,  and  that  it  «m 
dona  upon  bia  request,  we  must  accnrt  upon  hi*  aaserlion;  but  tbat  the  chansc 
ted,  in  the  miod  of  the  lynod  at  tarffc.  any  auch  sifniftcancc  ii  impoiifble. 
laderd,  aa  aDonymotu  writer,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stoddard  {An  Afprat  of  Svmt 
0f  Iht  Unitamed,  1709),  nid  (p.  17}:  "The  itory  told  a*  to  tbe  btoltinf  of  * 
paMBfa    in    tb«   result  of    tbe   traoi,   we    are    upon    good  information    from  cba 
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The  main  object  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  sermon,  was 
accomplished,  and  though  Increase  Mather  opposed  him 
with  strong  logic  of  the  reason,  that  stronger  logic  of 
eventJt  was  with  the  innovator,  and  tlie  practice  became 
general  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  at  least  to  admit 
persons  to  the  communion  who  did  not  profess  to  be  con- 
verted.*' Rev.  Benjamin  Colman,  of  Boston,  also  favored 
the  idea,"  and  doubtless  many  others,  though  there  was 
also  always  a  large  number  who  repudiated  both  the  Half- 
Way  Covenant  and  its  daughter,  lax  communion.  The 
siitritual  dearth  increased,  revivals  were  uncommon,  immo- 
rality grew  apace,  and  the  state  of  religion  went  lower  and 
lower.**  Theological  modifications  naturally  entered  with 
lax  practice,  and  the  Arminian  writings  of  Tillotson, 
Whitby,  Taylor,  and  Clarke,  and  subsequently  the  Socinian 
treatttes  of  Emiyn  (reprinted  in  America  in  1756,  and  no 
doubt  read  long  before  that)  and  others  were  read  and 
had  a  large  influence.  How  far  the  Congregational  clergy 
became  Arminian  at  this  time  (about  1720)  it  is  impossible 
to  aay.  The  impression  was  abroad  that  many,  tjoth  in 
the  mini»try  and  the  churches,  were  in  greater  or  less  sym- 
pathy with  this  style  of  thought.  Proofs  and  traces  of  it 
will  be  found  at  a  later  point  in  this  history ;  but  it  is  now 
enough  to  note  that  so  kc«n  an  obserx-er  as  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards thought  Arminianisin  "prevailing"  and  was  led  to 
devote  his  principal  writing  to  opposing  it,  and,  indeed, 
begnn  Ihc  great  revi\-al  work  of  hts  life  with  a  repreaching 


WmuH.    »W    4kw    tkrt    mrf^ 


ft   ta   • 


MTWMI.  Hi0*>y.   V«L    It.   p.    ut:     "A   gnat 
•  ifciinil  w  «H  Ik*  iilNiiBiii>"   Ct  *ii^  p.  ■)«. 

**  «r«MrK  VA  n.  ^  w.  < 
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of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  the  effects  of 
which  went  far  to  show  that  his  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
was  correct. 

The  course  of  this  review  has  brought  the  reader  to  the 
lowest  point  of  religious  decline  reached  in  New  England, 
whether  it  be  considered  from  a  practical  or  a  doctrinal 
point  of  view.  Before  he  begins  to  trace  the  upward  course 
of  things,  and  to  view  the  influences  under  which  that  took 
place,  he  should  pause  long  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
progress  downward  has  its  fruitful  cause  in  the  one  fact 
of  aii  alarming  absence  of  vital  piety  in  the  New  England 
communities.  There  was  not  regenerate  material  for  the 
regenerate  church.  It  was  sought  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
in  various  ways,  but  they  did  not  touch  this  underlying 
cause.  The  children  of  the  unregenerate  were  baptized, 
but  that  did  not  secure  their  conversion,  and  the  church 
continued  to  grow  fewer  and  fewer  in  number.  Then  the 
unregenerate  were  invited  to  the  Lord's  table,  but  though  a 
greater  number  of  communicants  was  thus  secured,  the 
general  condition  of  the  community  did  not  improve,  and 
alt  that  New  England  was  founded  for,  or  her  pious  sons 
still  cared  for,  went  slowly  to  ruin.  And,  doctrinally  con- 
sidered, the  cause  of  all  was  the  doctrine  of  inability,  so 
preached  as  to  deplete  the  churches,  by  discouraging  re- 
pentance and  faith. 

The  influence  of  the  style  of  thought  becoming  largely 
prevalent  in  England  has  been  hinted  at.  The  complete  un- 
derstanding of  this  thought,  of  importance  not  only  for  its 
direct,  but  for  many  indirect,  influences  upon  subsequent 
N"ew  England  thinking,  demands  that  a  still  fuller  con- 
sideration be  given  to  it  in  the  following  pages. 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS 


CHAPTER  II 


EDWARDS'  KARLIER  LABORS 

The  New  England  churches  have  now  evidently  come 
to  a  crisis.  They  have  been  established  in  America  for  a 
full  century.  The  forces  embraced  in  the  perfected  system 
of  Calvinism,  both  good  and  evil,  have  been  at  work  a 
hundred  years  upon  a  field  singularly  favorable  to  their 
normal  development,  protected  by  its  isolation  from  the 
most  demoralizing  tendencies,  but  not  wholly  excluded 
from  the  general  influences,  of  the  age.  The  course  of 
events  has  been  against  the  better  of  them  and  has  tended 
to  emphasize  the  worse.  Political  and  social  degeneration 
resulting  from  the  trials  of  the  frontier  has  operated  to 
assist.  And,  at  the  end,  it  seems  that  the  whole  tlieologi- 
ca.1  system  is  about  to  give  way  to  another,  and  with  this 
change  the  great  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
seem  about  to  fall  But  much  of  the  old  was  evidently 
good,  and  cannot  be  surrendered,  and  much  of  the  new  is 
bad,  and  must  be  resisted.  Evidently  a  great  work  is  wait- 
ing to  be  done,  and  one  demanding  a  man.  What  man  is 
there  who  can  do  it? 

The  answer  was  providentially  given  in  the  birth  and 
career  of  Jonathan  Edwards.*     Bom  and  trained  in  a  par- 

» Bom  »t  Ewt  Windsor,  C«nn„  October  5.  1703.  ibc  ton  of  Rev.  TLmailiy 
Edwardi^  who  wms  of  Wrlvh  dcsn-nt;  dkd  at  Princeton,  N.  J..  March  is.  1758. 
Ver7  prccoctoiu;  bis  note*  made  in  childhaod  npoo  th«  habits  of  thr  Mpidrr  alioiv 
gr«at  bUcnt  in  the  Mudy  ot  nature.  H«  jrrsdusted  from  Yslf  at  tlic  ^fx  of 
■rrcnlrvn  <i7>o}i  and  was  inuarrd  at  Nartbarni><'>n,  after  having  iier^'cd  hU 
coJIcce  AS  tutor,  in  tjty.  The  Tcvtval  bev^n  in  1734,  and  broke  out  a.sain  in 
1740.  Ttt  Dittinguuhint  Markt  of  a  Work  of  tht  Spirit  of  Cod  ippeued  in 
tf4t.  Tkmigkti  on  iht  Rnival  Jn  1743,  the  Rtiigiattt  Afftctiont  in  1746.  and 
^woitltcofmu  for  Full  CommuHion  in  ■749-  In  1750  he  was  dismisKd.  went  m3 
«  BuanoQary  to  the  Indiana  to  Stockbridgc,  where  be  wrote  biit  Frttdom  of 
*t>r  Will  <t7S<>.  Sotur*  ef  VirlMt  (i7S*>.  and  Original  Sin  C1758).  lie  be- 
came pmidrat  of  Princeton  colleEe  in  1758,  IJfe  by  Pwight  in  hii  edition  of 
Edwarda'  Works;  aaather  br  Fiofesaor  A.  V.  G.  Alien  (Boston,  18^};  another 
•tni  expected,  of  •  very  elaborate  character,  bj  the  late  Profewor  E.  A.  Ptfk. 
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sonage.  it  was  but  natural  that  his  early  religious  experi- 
ences should  be  marked.  For  a  time  they  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  intellectual  interests  which  engaged  his 
opening  mind.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  refute 
with  cogency  and  wit  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  material 
and  sleeps  with  the  body  till  the  resurrection.  At  thirteen 
he  was  ready  for  college,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  reading 
Locke's  Essay  upon  Human  Understanding  and  enjoying 
a  far  higher  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  its  pages  "than  the 
most  greedy  miser  finds  when  gpithcring  up  handfuls  of 
silver  and  gold  from  some  newly  discovered  treasure." 
With  the  sensational  philosophy  of  this  great  thinker  he 
became  entirely  familiar,  but  the  spiritual  and  mystical  tend- 
ences  of  his  own  mind,  combined  no  doubt  with  the  in- 
fluence of  that  strain  of  thought  which,  first  put  by  Aug- 
ustine into  the  words,  Onme  bonum  aut  Dcus  aul  ex  Deo, 
had  become  the  determining  element  in  Calvinism,  led  him 
to  conclusions  substantially  identical  with  those  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  with  whose  writings  he  may  have  been  familiar." 
The  great  thoughts  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Malebranche,  of 
Cumberland  and  of  Hutcheson,  became  familiar  to  hira» 
probably  tlirough  the  personal  reading  of  their  works. 
And  by  his  own  independent  study  he  had  already  arrived. 
while  a  mere  boy.  at  those  great  leading  principles  which 
formed  the  staple  of  his  later  thinking  and  constitute  his 
chief  contribution  to  the  thought  of  his  age.* 


*  Stt  Allea'a  EJv^dt,  pp.  t4-<7.  30«.  Both  Profuaor  G.  P.  Pi*bc-r,  and 
Prof«Mof  Prater.  tli«  rdttar  of  Berkeler.  doubt  wkclbcr  he  read  Bfrkclcr  (Fliher, 
UnfmblisheJ  Estay  of  Kdtfardt.  pi.   i8>. 

■  Tberc  \»  a  tendency  tmong  writicr*  to  umamt  Uot  tbe  K«w  EncUad 
diviae*  cannot  havr  brm  aciiuainl^d  very  Ursety  with  th«  literature  of  tbeir 
tuae».  But  tbia  la  a  gTcat  tnutake.  Profesaor  Park  haa  given  liata  of  tbc  booka 
known  to  have  been  icad  by  Hopkins  iMtftcir,  p.  5])  and  EmmoBa  (.iStmoir, 
yip,  68  fl.).  Vale  Co|le<r  library  »■■  well  supplied  with  booka.  Curabertand'a 
J7<  Ltgibrnt  Naturae.  3d  ed..  1694.  was  early  pnt  tbcre^  tbe  EnEl>*b  tran»!atioa 
of  ira?  abertly  after  poMkatJon.  and  botb  cditJoiia  appear  ia  tbc  first  caialofue 
of    >74J-      Leibfutx'    comapondcnce    with    CUrkc    waa    a    ooamoa    book. 
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Thus  Edwards  became  intellectually  ecjuipped  for  the 
task  of  a  theologian  above  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
brought  from  his  studies  competent  learning,  the  matured 
fruits  of  original  thinking,  marked  independence  and  entire 
candor  of  mind,  exceptional  acuteness  and  thoroughness, 
and  chief  of  all  the  unquenched  fire  of  native  genius  of  a 
high  order.  But  he  possessed  higher  qualifications  for 
the  work  that  was  to  fall  to  him  than  even  these.  That 
early  spiritual  experience  of  divine  truth,  which  had  suf- 
fered a  partial  eclipse  in  later  childhood,  had  been  renewed 
and  deepened  with  his  increasing  maturity  of  mind.  It  is 
significant,  and  to  a  large  degree  determinative  of  the 
whole  development  of  New  England  theology,  that  it  was 
about  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty  that  his 
thoughts  principally  centered,  and  that  this  doctrine,  the 
central  idea  of  Calvinism  as  distinguished  from  the  Ar- 
minianism  which  was  just  then  entering  New  England  and 
creating  the  problem  which  Edwards  was  providentially 
set  to  solve,  though  it  once  "used  to  appear  like  a  horrible 
doctrine"  to  him,  became  "not  only  a  conviction,  but  a  de- 
lightful conviction."  *  His  mind  possessed  the  power  of 
spiritual  intuition,  characteristic  of  his  Welsh  ancestry,  in 
a  large  degree.  He  seemed  to  behold  spiritual  truths  by 
direct  vision.  And  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer,  of 
intimate  communion  with  God  as  his  Father  and  Friend. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  us  who  live  at  this  later  day 
to  formulate  the  problem  which  lay  before  Edwards.  It 
was  not  to  make  all  things  new.  The  fruits  of  a  historical 
development  were  not  to  be  rashly  or  carelessly  relin- 
quished. What  was  good  in  the  old  formulations  of  doc- 
trine was  to  be  preserved.  But  at  the  same  time  the  old 
could  not  be  reintroduced  witln>ut  nHxlification.  Theologi- 
cal  opposition   and    innovation   is  never  properly  met  by 

'  t>wicht'*  Lift,   p.   60. 
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simple  reaffirmation  of  old  positions  in  the  old  language. 
Tlie  reason  for  the  objection  must  be  perceived  and  appre- 
ciated by  him  who  would  give  it  a  due  and  conclusive 
answer.  What  is  true  in  it  must  be  acknowledged  and 
given  proper  weight.  He  who  will  teach  must  himself 
learn.  Hence  what  has  justly  offended  the  newly  awak- 
ened mind  of  an  inquiring  age  must  be  set  aside,  and  out 
of  all  the  materials  afforded  by  the  times,  new  and  old,  the 
theologian  must  go  on  to  introduce,  with  his  better  formu- 
lations of  the  old  principles,  other  principles  which  may 
be  absolutely  new. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Edwards  placed  the  problem  be- 
fore himself  in  any  such  form.  He  was  profoundly  at- 
tached to  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  his  first  instinct  was 
to  restore  it  to  its  high  place  of  influence.  This  was  so 
far  well,  and  he  was  hereby  preserved  from  the  first  great 
danger  of  a  leader  at  such  a  lime,  that  of  disloyalty  to  the 
past.  But,  though  he  may  have  had  no  thought  of  doctrinal 
change,  his  mind  was  too  original  and  his  studies  too 
exact  to  pennit  him  to  remain  where  his  fathers  had  t>een. 
He  was.  possibly,  somewhat  deficient  at  first  in  respect  for 
the  positions  of  his  adversaries,  though  not  for  the  in- 
fluence which  they  were  exerting.  But  his  perfect  candor, 
his  clear  perception  of  truth,  and  his  personal  humility 
combined  to  open  to  him  many  new  vistas  as  he  studied, 
and  what  truth  he  saw  he  acknowledged  and  made  his 
own.  Thus  he  made  a  reply  to  the  departures  of  the  day 
which  was  capable  of  meeting  the  situation  and  of  advan- 
cing tlic  interests  of  theolog>'.  If  his  natural  intensity  of 
conviction  and  expression  as  to  what  he  was  led  to  adopt, 
which  seems  to  make  all  his  writings  pulsate  with  life,  be 
added,  the  fitness  of  Edwards  to  solve  the  theological  prob- 
lem of  his  day,  largely  unconscious  as  it  was,  will  have 
been  made  clear. 
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Edwards'  ministry  began  in  a  place  where  the  full  force 
of  the  theological  situation  could  be  felt,  in  Northampton, 
as  the  colleague  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  to  whom  he  sus- 
tained the  relation  of  grandson.  In  that  parish,  where  the 
most  extreme  application  of  the  Half-Way  Covenant  had 
been  made,  the  subtle  influences  of  Arminianism  were  most 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  and  excite  the  opposition  of 
such  a  man  as  Edwards.  For  a  time  no  sign  of  this  ap- 
pears. His  grandfather  survived  his  ordination  two  years, 
and  for  two  more  nothing  occurs  to  mark  his  work  as  in 
any  sense  peculiar.  But  in  the  year  1731  he  was  invited 
to  preach  the  "public  lecture"  in  Boston,  and  selected  as 
his  theme  "God  Glorified  in  Man's  Dependence."  "  He  set 
forth  the  absolute  and  universal  dependence  of  the  re- 
deemed upon  God  as  the  cause,  and  only  proper  cause,  of 
all  their  good.  The  grace,  the  power,  the  direct  agency 
of  God  are  emphasized,  and  he  is  presented  as  the  "objec- 
tive" and  "inherent"  good  of  his  saints.  The  doctrine  of  the 
sermon  was  in  no  respect  remarkable,  but  something  in 
its  tone  attracted  great  attention.  Its  secret  is  revealed  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  "use."     Says  Edwards: 

Hence  iho^c  doctrines  and  schemes  of  divinity  that  are  in  any 
respect  opposite  to  such  an  absolute  and  univcrs^il  dependence  on 
God,  derogate  from  his  glory  and  tliwart  the  design  of  our  redemp- 
tioa  And  such  are  those  schemes  that  ....  own  ui  entire  depend- 
oice  upon  God  for  lome  things,  but  not  for  others;  they  own  that 
we  depend  on  God  for  the  gift  and  acceptance  of  a  Redeemer,  but 
deny  so  absolute  a  dependence  on  him  for  the  obtaining  of  an  interesi 
m  the  Redeemer.  They  own  an  absolute  dependence  on  the  Father 
for  giving  his  Son.  and  on  the  Son  for  *"orking^  out  redemption,  but 
not  so  entire  a  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Ghost  for  conversion,  and 
a  beinff  in  Christ,  and  to  coming  to  a  title  to  his  benefits.  They  own 
a  dependence  00  God  for  means  of  grace,  but  not  absolutely  for  the 
benefit  and  success  of  those  means,  etc 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  preacher,  in  this  reference 

■  Worht,  th-ight'i  edi'tica  in  ten  volumet  (hcrckfter  *l*«yi  quoted,  unlui 
othcr«Ue  ipcdfird}.  V»l.  VII.  p.    149. 
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to  undue  emphasis  upon  htxman  independence  and  initiative, 
had  in  mind  that  "prevailing"  Arminianism  against  which 
the  principal  contests  of  his  life  were  to  be  waged. 

Three  years  later  the  silence  was  again  broken  by  a 
sermon*  preached  in  his  on-n  church,  upon  the  doctrine 
of  a  "Divine  and  Supernatural  Light  Immediately  Im- 
parted to  the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  which  was  defined 
as  consisting  not  in  our  natural  convictions  of  sin  and 
miser)*,  nor  in  any  impression  made  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, nor  in  any  new  truths  not  contained  in  the  word 
of  God,  but  in  a  "sense  of  the  divine  and  superlative  excel- 
lency of  the  things  of  religion,"  and  "a  conviction  of  the 
tnith  and  realit)*  of  them."  If  in  the  former  sermwi  the 
logical  and  doctrinal  theologian  was  foreshadowed,  here 
we  find  the  spiritual  seer. 

These  sermons  were  like  the  first  booming  of  a  solitary 
gun  upon  the  opening  of  a  great  battle.  The  more  special 
work  of  Edwards  began  when  in  1734  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon, afterwards  expanded  into  a  treatise  and  published, 
which  initiated  his  first  revival,  and  began  a  new  epoch  in 
American  religious  life.  It  was  entitled  JustiUcation  by 
Faith,  and  was  a  direct  attack  upon  Arminianism.'"  It  is  a 
strong  and  original  presentation  of  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  Reformed  churches  upon  this  subject.  Positions  are 
maintained  which  Edwards'  successors,  following  out  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  given  them,  were  led  to  reject,  although 
we  easily  trace  at  such  points  a  certain  conventionality  of 
treatment,*  which  indicates  the  controlling  influence  of  the- 
ological tradition.  But  at  other  jwints  the  investigating 
mind  which  was  always  asking  the  reason  for  every  ac- 
cepted doctrine,  and  the  spiritual   trend  of  the  writer's 

•  Workt.    Vol.    VI,    p.    »7i. 
^  Ibid.,   Vol.   V,  p.   J4S- 
■  Cf.  AU.,  pp.  400.   40a. 
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thought,  come  prominently  to  view.  Justification  is  de- 
fined as  consisting,  not  merely  in  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  but  in  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us 
whereby  we  have  that  which  is  the  ground  of  our  being 
rewarded  with  etenia!  life.  The  defense  of  imputation  is 
conventional*  But  the  definition  of  faith  and  of  repent- 
ance marks  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  tone  of  the  previous 
century,"  and  the  explanation  of  the  reason  why  faith 
should  be  made  the  condition  of  justification  departs  widely 
from  the  mechanical  methods  of  Calvinistic  scholasticism 
and  reproduces  the  true  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  bet- 
ter days.  Every  idea  of  merit  in  faith  is  excluded — here  is 
the  e\'angelical  element;  but  faith  is  said  to  be  Uie  condi- 
tion of  forgiveness,  because  it  unites  the  soul  to  Christ  so 
that  there  is  a  fitness  in  bestowing  such  a  favor  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Justification  is  thus  a  "manifestation  of  God's 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  that  order  that  there  is  in  uniting 
those  things  that  have  a  natural  agreement  and  congruity 
and  unition  of  the  one  with  the  other."  " 

One  can  scarcely  refrain,  as  he  thus  passes  over  the  first 
great  influential  work  of  the  originator  of  a  new  school 
in  tJieolt^,  from  asking  how  far  the  future  master  was 
seen  in  his  first  attempt ;  nor  from  considering  more  ser- 
iously whether  Edwards  really  showed  himself  the  man 
fully  to  cope  with  the  New  England  situation.  We  have 
already  traced  the  condition  of  the  churches  at  tliis  time 
to  the  lack  of  conversions,  and  this  lack  to  the  constant 
preaching  of  the  divine  sovereignty  in  the  form  of  the  in- 
ability of  man.  The  mind  of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  churches,  had  come  to  the  point  where  the 
old  doctrine  of  sovereignty  needed  modification.     More 


*  See  puticuUrlr  p.  jtj. 
'*  Ibid.,  p.  jffl. 
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room  was  demanded  for  the  acti\'ity  of  man.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  the  new  leader  was  to  be  tested.  Could  he 
perceive  the  real  difficulty?  Had  he  any  suf&cient  remedy 
to  offer? 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  a  somewhat  ambiguous  an- 
swer must  be  made.  Edwards  saw  what  all  saw — Armin- 
ians.  Half-Way  men  like  Stcxldard,  and  Calvinists  alike — 
that  the  great  necessity  of  the  times  was  conversions.  He 
saw,  what  many  did  not  see,  tliat  the  conversion  required 
was  a  deep  and  pervading,  a  divinely  wrought  work  in  the 
soul.  He  saw  also  that  the  tendency  among  the  Annin- 
ians  to  confuse  a  "good,  moral  life"  with  the  Christian 
life,  and  to  depend  for  salvation  upon  the  striking  at  the 
day  of  judgment  of  a  kind  of  moral  balance-sheet  between 
good  and  bad  deeds,  was  a  fundamental  abandonment  of 
the  gospel  The  new  emphasis  upon  the  worth  and  place 
of  man  in  the  scheme  of  things  had  forgotten  for  the  time 
that  he  had  misused  his  freedom  radically,  and  was  guilty 
ajid  ruined.  What  was  wanted,  therefore,  was  just  the 
old  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  by  spiritual  union  with 
God,  and  by  justification,  by  the  free  forgiveness  of  the 
sinner  in  the  infinite  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ;'*  and 
this  Edwards  enforced  with  great  power.  The  result  was 
the  renewal  of  what  had  almost  ceased,  of  conversions, 
and  the  revival  by  the  logic  of  facts  in  the  thinking  of  the 
churches  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth. ^*  There  was  no 
new  truth  brought  forward  at  this  point,  but  a  new  im- 
pression of  the  truth  was  made  which  was  almost  equiv- 
alent to  the  impression  which  a  new  truth  is  adapted  to 
make.  The  doctrine  of  regeneration  acquired  practical 
effectiveness,  for  men  were  actually  born  again  in  great 
numbers  in  the  revivals  of  the  years  1735  and  1740,  and 
thus  the  old  paralysis  of  New  England  was  broken  up. 

1*  Se«   Edwards'   own    miimony,    tVoHis,    Vol.    IV,   p.   37, 
*■  C<.    Trtcy.    Grtot   AtBokming,    pp.   ix   ff. 
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But  Edwards  did  not  at  tliis  time  see  the  source  of  that 
old  paralysis  in  the  doctrine  of  inability.  His  influence  was 
that  of  a  great  preacher,  not  yet  that  of  a  great  thinker. 
He  was  not  yet  at  the  point  where  the  arguments  of  his  op- 
ponents could  begin  to  have  a  large  effect  upon  his  own 
convictions.  He  held  too  strong  views  as  to  the  divine 
sovereignty,  and  had  found  the  doctrine  too  "delightful" 
to  be  much  inclined  to  learn  wliere  it  had  gradually  ob- 
scured other  truths  by  its  too  rank  development.  Hence 
the  doctrine  of  inability,  the  source  of  the  whole  difficulty 
which  he  so  clearly  saw,  did  not  appear  to  him  in  its  un- 
favorable aspects.  Indeed,  it  somewhat  obscured  his  own 
view  of  the  freeness  of  God's  grace  and  of  the  divine 
readiness  to  forgive.  His  preaching  was  still  too  much 
as  if  men  were  to  give  themselves  completely  to  God,  to 
surrender  themselves  wholly,  to  fulfil  every  condition  pre- 
scribed by  the  gospel,  and  then  to  remain  in  entire  uncer- 
tainty whether,  after  all,  God  would  bless  them  or  not.  He 
even  says,  quite  in  the  line  of  the  earlier  thought,  that  fixed- 
ness of  resolution  sufficient  to  obtain  salvation  is  "not  in 
our  power."'*  Certainly,  such  a  strain  of  remark  as  the 
following  was  not  eminently  calculated  to  encourage  the 
hearer  to  action: 

You  mu$t  not  tliink  much  of  your  pains,  and  of  the  length  of 
time:  you  must  press  towards  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  do  your 
ntmost.  and  hold  out  to  ihc  end,  and  Icam  to  make  no  account  of  it 
when  you  have  done.  You  must  undertake  the  business  of  seeking 
ulTStioD  upon  these  tenns.  and  with  no  other  expectation  than  thij, 
that  if  ever  God  hetioxvi  mercy,  it  will  be  in  his  own  time;  and  not 
only  to,  but  al»o  that  when  you  have  done  all,  God  wilt  not  hold  hint' 
sttf  obliged  to  show  >-ou  mercy  at  last.^* 

Not  encouraging,  certainly,  in  its  outcome  is  this  pas- 
sage; and  yet  there  is  an  appeal  to  "press"  and  "do"  and 
"hold  out,"  which  has  a  ring  anticipatory  of  later  and  bet- 

*•  Workt,    p.    46a. 
M  Ibid.,  9.  467. 
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tcr  prrarhing;  and  this  tone  of  exliortatioa  to  actio 
sounded  ChrDogti  aD  Edward's  prcadttng — the  thriUiag,  in- 
tense activity  of  his  ardent  soal — this  it  was  which  mo\*ed 
men  to  repentance  and  conversion,  and  this  first  actually 
broke  down  the  doctrine  of  inability.  That  doctrine  has 
never  played  any  actual  part  in  the  thinking^  of  men  in 
times  of  real  rcvivaL 

Evidently,  then,  the  thinker  and  reformer  has  not  yet 
come  to  his  full  strength.  There  is  a  promise,  but  still  lit- 
tle present  exercise,  of  the  powers  of  a  great  intellectual 
leader.  It  is  the  instinaive  working  of  a  great  mind  which 
we  see  here,  rather  than  the  well-planned  efforts  of  one  who 
had  surveyed  the  field  and  fully  comprehended  his  task. 

The  external  history  of  the  re\'i\-al  does  not  concern  us 
here.  Its  vicissitudes,  the  interruption  which  it  suffered 
until  renewed  under  the  agency  of  \V*hitefieId,  the  abun- 
dant labors  of  Edwards  at  home  and  abroad,  the  abnormal 
phenomena  attending  it.  however  interesting,  are  all  mat- 
ters aside  from  our  present  purpose.  It  called  out  intense 
opposition  from  many  moderate  men  among  the  New  Eng- 
land clergy,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  was  Charles 
Chauncy,  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  who 
wrote  several  tracts  against  it,  among  them  his  Seasonable 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  Neiu  England 
(1743). '•  The  divine  character  and  the  religious  worth 
of  the  revival  were  denied,  and  hence  Edwards  felt  called 
upon  to  come  to  its  defense.  In  a  large  measure  he  became 
the  historian  of  the  great  spiritual  upheaval.  He  was  also 
led  to  the  production  of  a  work  which  was  designed  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  more  solid  and  successful  labor  in  the 
field  of  practical  religion  by  removing  the  obscurity  which 
overhung  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  by  setting  forth 


**  See    Dotrr'a   biblioicnpby    for    1740    Utd    followlog   Jttn,    in    bis   Congrf 
galionaiUm  at  Sren  in  lis  Littratttra. 
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the  (listing ishing  notes  of  that  virtue  which  is  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  was  entitled  A  Treatise  Concerning, 
Religious  Affections,*''  and  was  an  exceedingly  thorough 
affair.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  full  presenta- 
tion of  the  ideas  which  had  formed  the  substance  of  the 
sermon  upon  illumination  of  173+  It  rests  upon  the  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  virtue  which  was  elaborated  tn  the 
treatise  of  1755,  and  it  is  involved  in  some  of  the  con- 
fusion which  marked  the  first  principles  of  the  treatise 
upon  the  will.  It  will  therefore  require  some  attention  at 
a  later  point  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  Edwards'  ideas, 
but  is  of  the  first  importance  in  immediate  coniiection  with 
the  res'iew  of  his  services  in  the  period  now  under  consid- 
eration, since  it  is  the  chief  illustration  of  his  entire  accord 
with  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Westminster  theology  to 
which  notice  has  already  been  drawn. 

"True  reh'gion,  in  great  part,"  says  Edwards,  "consists 
in  holy  aiTections."  Wliat  the  affections  are  he  docs  not 
clearly  define,  for  though  distinguishing  between  what  arc 
called  in  the  better  phraseology  of  modem  days,  volitions, 
and  the  emotions  proper,  he  blurs  the  distinction  and  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  that  there  are  two  distinct  faculties  of 
the  mind  here  concerned.  His  thought,  stated  in  modern 
language,  is,  however,  clearly  this,  that  religion  consists 
in  the  holy  choice  of  the  will  accompanied  by  the  lively 
play  of  the  appropriate  emotions.  Having  established  this 
point,  he  goes  on  to  discuss  most  searchingly  some  sup- 
posed signs  of  true  religion  which  are  no  certain  evidences 
of  its  existence.  It  is,  for  example,  no  sign  that  religious 
affections  are  "truly  gracious"  that  they  are  "very  great," 
or  that  they  have  "great  effects  upon  the  body,"  or  that 
they  cause  fluency  or  fervor,  or  that  they  are  "not  excited 
by  us,"  or  "come  with  texts  of  Scripture/'  or  that  their  sub- 

«»  Wrka.  Vol  V.  w  t~U4- 
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jects  have  great  confidence;  etc.,  etc.  And  then  he 
passes  to  the  positive  treatment  of  the  theme,  in  which  he 
follows  the  lines  of  his  former  sermon.  Truly  spiritual 
affections  arise  from  supernatural  operations  on  the  heart; 
their  object  is  the  excellency  of  divine  things  "as  they  are 
in  themselves;"  they  are  founded  on  the  moral  excellency 
of  divine  things;  they  arise  from  divine  illumination;  they 
are  attended  with  a  conviction  of  the  reality  and  certainty 
of  divine  things;  and  their  fruit  are  tempers  of  heart  and 
courses  of  life  that  are  manifestly  truly  Christian. 

In  the  course  of  the  treatise  many  incidental  definitions 
are  thrown  out  which  add  much  to  the  clearness  of  the  gen- 
eral thought  above  that  of  the  former  discussion.  The 
sense  of  divine  things  which  the  true  Christian  has,  is  un- 
folded at  some  length,  and  is  condensed  in  the  following 
definition:  "A  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the 
soul  for  a  new  kind  of  exercises  of  the  same  [i.  e.,  the 
original]  faculty  of  the  understanding."  But  when  Ed- 
wards comes  to  the  peculiar  certainty  which  tlie  Christian 
has  of  the  truth  of  divine  things,  he  is  particularly  clear 
and  valuable.    He  says : 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  spiritual  conviction  of  the  truth,  or 
a  belief  peculiar  to  those  who  are  spiritual,  who  are  regenerated,  and 
who  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  his  holy  communications,  dwelling  in 
them  as  a  vital  principle.  ....  A  view  of  the  divine  glory  directly 
convinces  the  mind  of  the  divinity  of  these  thinp^  ....  They  there- 
fore that  see  the  st-imp  of  this  glory  in  divine  things,  they  see  divinity 
in  them,  they  see  God  in  them,  and  so  see  ihem  to  be  divine;  because 
they  see  that  in  (hern  wherein  the  truest  idea  of  divinity  consists. 
Thus  a  soul  may  have  a  kind  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  divinity 
of  the  things  exhibited  in  ihc  gospel;  not  that  he  judges  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  to  be  from  God  without  any  argument  or  deduction  at 
all;  but  it  is  without  any  long  chain  of  arguments;  the  argument 
is  but  one  and  the  evidence  direct;  the  mind  ascends  to  the  truth  of 

the  gospel  but  one  step,  and  that  is  its  divine  glory The  gospel 

of  the  blessed  God  does  not  go  abroad  a  begging  for  its  evidence  so 
much  as  some  think:  it  has  its  highest  and  most  proper  evidence  in 
itself." 

>*L«r.  ek..  pp.  ijfi  9. 


And  he  further  adds,  with  reference  to  the  importance 

of  this  argument: 

Unless  men  may  come  to  ai  reasonable  solid  persuasion  and  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  by  internal  evidences  in  the  way 
that  has  been  spoken,  viz.,  by  a  siRht  of  its  glory,  it  is  impossible  that 
those  who  are  illiterate  and  unacquainted  with  history  shoald  have 

any  thorough   and  effectual  conviction   of  it   at  all After  all 

that  learned  men  have  said  to  them,  there  will  remain  innumerable 
doubts  on  their  minds;  they  will  be  ready,  when  pinched  with  some 
^eat  trial  of  their  faith,  to  say,  "How  do  I  know  this  or  that?  How 
do  I  know  when  these  histories  were  written?  Learned  men  tell 
me  these  histories  were  so  and  so  attested  in  their  day;  but  bow  do 
I  know  that  there  were  such  attestations  then?"  ....  But  the  gos- 
pel was  not  given  only  for  learned  men It  is  unreasonable  to 

suppose  that  God  has  provided  fur  his  people  no  more  than  prob- 
able evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel And  if  we  come  to 

fact  and  experience,  there  ia  not  the  kast  reason  to  suppose  that  one 
in  a  hundred  of  those  who  have  been  sincere  Christians  and  have  had 
s  heart  to  sell  al!  for  Christ,  have  come  by  their  conviction  of  the 

truth  of  the  gospel  this  way  [viz.  by  external  arguments] And 

indeed,  it  is  but  very  lately  that  these  arguments  have  been  set  in  a 
clear  and  convincing  light  even  by  learned  men  themselves:  and 
since  it  has  been  done,  there  never  were  fewer  thorough  believers 
among  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  true  religion.  Infidelity 
never  prevailed  so  much  in  any  age  as  in  this  wherein  these  argu- 
ments arc  handled  to  the  greatest  advantage.** 

Edwards  did  not  neglect  the  external  arguments,'"*  as 
Calvin  had  not;  but  we  see  here  clearly  that  he  placed  the 
weight  of  argfumenl  where  it  should  be,  in  the  inner  cer- 
tainty of  the  specific  Christian  experience.  This  was  the 
trend  of  the  Westminster  confession;  and  under  Edwards* 
influence  it  maintained  itself  for  a  generation  longer  in 
New  England.  Under  what  influences  it  gave  place  to  the 
purely  external  treatment  of  the  subject  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Unitarian  controversy  will  clearly  reveal. 

^•itrid.,  pp.  isa  e. 

"  He  «]r»:  "Thcjr  may  Ik  in  some  reapecta  lutMrrvirat  ia  th*  begtlting 
•(  •  Mving  fu'th  in  men"  <Vol.  V,  p.  t86),  tad  be  psjra  altentioit  la  them  ia 
hit  "ObaenratioM."  Vol,  VII.  pp.  J44  ff. 
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The  last  important  work  owing  its  origin  immediately 
to  the  results  of  the  revival  was  the  QualiHcations  for  Com- 
munion. Edwards  had  at  first  followed  unquestionably  in 
the  path  marked  out  by  his  grandfather  Stoddard,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  without  special  examination  as 
to  evidences  of  conversion  upon  the  part  of  the  communi- 
cant. But  he  discovered  a  bad  moral  condition  in  the  com- 
munity affecting  its  younger  members,  some  of  whom 
were  communicants;  and  the  resistance  wliich  was  made 
by  prominent  families  to  necessary  discipline  led  him  to 
examine  the  subject  with  care,  and  he  soon  adopted  the 
original  position  of  the  New  England  churches  and  deter-  i 
mined  to  admit  none  to  communion  who  were  not  "osten- 
sible" Christians.  His  attempts  to  carry  out  his  new  views 
in  practice  led  to  his  dismissal  from  his  pastorate,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  ihis  treatise  in  defense  of  himself  Iwfore  his 
people.  He  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  the  generals- 
practice  of  Congregationalists  for  more  than  a  century.       ^^ 

His  proposition,  carefully  guarded,  is  that  none  should 
be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  but  "such  as  are  in  pro- 
fession and  in  the  eye  of  the  church's  Christian  judgment 
godly  or  gracious  persons."  He  docs  not  seek  to  secure  in- 
fallibly the  actual  possession  of  saving  grace  in  every  com- 
municant, for  that  would  involve  on  the  part  of  the  church 
the  power  of  reading  men's  hearts;  but  there  should  be 
what  is  now  phrased  a  "credible  profession."  The  argu- 
ments he  employed  are  these : 

None  ought  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  visible  church  of 
Christ  but  visible  and  professing  s-xints.  ....  All  who  are  capable 
of  it  are  bound  to  m-ike  -in  explicit  and  open  profession  of  the  true 

rcligioti The   profession    should    be    of    re^l    piety    [af^inst    the 

idta  of  professing  a  belief  in  Oiristianity  in  gcner.!]   without  a  pro- 
fession of  personal   faith   in  Christ] There  is  no  good  reason 

why  the  people  of  God  should  not  profess  a  proper  respect  to  Christ 
in  their  hearts  as  well  as  a  true  notion  of  him  in  their  heads 


I 


The  teachings  of  Christ,  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the 

Scriptures  in  general,  require  it. 

He  modestly  but  strongly  refutes  the  position  of  Mr. 
Stoddard,  saying  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  move  the  heart  and  lead  to  conversion  is  no  proof 
that  tliis  was  its  designed  object,  and  finally  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  Half- Way  system  by  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  things  which  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  sig- 
nify do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  unregenerate,  and  hence 
to  bestow  the  badges  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  upon 
such  persons  is  an  empty  and  dishonoring  honor. 

The  importance  of  the  practical  service  rendered  by  the 
Qttalificatiotis  for  Coniinjinion  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. It  is  too  evident  to  need  long  discussion  here.  Its 
influence  in  the  doctrinal  sphere,  though  indirect,  was  per- 
manent and  broad.  Wherever  tliere  were  "Edwardeans," 
after  there  came  to  be  a  distinctively  Edwardean  school, 
evidences  of  regeneration  were  scnitinized  with  care,  and  a 
consequent  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration, and  upon  the  allied  doctrines  of  the  will,  and  of  vir- 
tue, and  of  sin,  which  form  the  great  staple  of  New  Eng- 
land discussion.  It  is  probable  that  Edwards'  practical 
work  as  a  revivalist  and  a  faithful  and  scrupulous  pastor 
had  as  great  an  influence  upon  the  future  of  his  native  pro- 
vince as  that  which  he  did  in  his  study  by  the  methods  of  the 
philosophic  divine.  Yet  in  the  providence  of  God  he  was  to 
do  both  works;  and  the  separation  from  Northampton, 
which  was  so  unjust,  and  which  cost  him  so  much  anguish, 
was  the  divine  means  of  transplanting  him  to  the  desolate 
and  distant  Stockbridge,  where  his  mind,  released  from 
most  of  the  interruptions  of  active  life,  was  at  leisure  to 
bring  forth  out  of  its  treasure- house  things  new  and  old. 
To  this  period,  the  loftier  and  greater  in  its  results  for 
American  religious  thought,  the  history  now  turns. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  TREATISE  ON  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL 

If  the  great  characteristic  of  Edward's  mind  was  acute- 
ness,  next,  if  not  upon  an  equality  with  this,  are  to  be  placed 
his  depth  and  thoroughness.     He  had  met  Arminianism 
upon  the  side  of  its  practical  opposition  to  evangelical  re- 
ligion, of  its  coldness,  its  self -righteousness,  its  antagonism 
to  the  practical  measures  by  which  a  pure  Christian  church 
could  alone  Iw  sustained.  But  he  was  content  with  no  super- 
ficial consideration  of  what  were  mere  symptoms.     These 
outward  phenomena  were  traceable  to  some  definite  cause, 
and  that  some  particular  idea.    Edwards  conceived  this  to 
be  the  philosophy  of  the  will  which  had  become  prevalent, 
and  as  early  as  1747  he  had  sketched  the  plan  of  a  work 
iipon  this  theme,  which  the  disturbances  leading  up  to  his 
dismissal  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out.^ 
In  Stockbridge  he  took  up  the  thread,  and  in  1754  printed 
his  Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modern  Prevailing 
Notions  of  That  freedom  of  the  Will  Which  is  Supposed  to 
he  Essential  to  Moral  Agency,  etc.^       Its  importance  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  universal  plaudits  with  which  it 
was  received,  and  from  the  position  among  the  great  mea 
of  the  world  which  it  secured  to  its  author,  but  by  the  per- 
manence of  its  influence  as  a  classic  of  the  New  England 
theology.    In  actual  fact,  it  was  but  the  first  of  a  consider- 
able series  of  treatises  in  New  England  in  which  llie  theory 
of  the  will  was  discussed,  and  by  which  it  was  essentially 
modified  and  improved;  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  dif- 
ferent leaders  of  the  school,  down  to  the  latest,  it  was  tin 
unsurpassed  ideal  with  which  they  all  sought  to  prove  ther 
entire  agreement. 


^  Dwi^t's    Lift,    p.    350. 


*  Works,   Vol    n,    pp.    i-30(k. 
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The  Freedom  of  the  Will  cannot  be  correctly  understood 
without  a  clear  view  of  Edwards'  starting-point  Two  par- 
ticulars are  to  be  carefully  observed,  of  which  the  first  is  his 
conception  of  the  idea  of  cause.  There  are  evidences  in 
those  remarkable  Notes  on  the  Mind,  written  while  he  was 
a  youth  in  college,  that  Edwards  early  busied  himself  with 
this  problem ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  treatise  written 
in  mature  manhood  went  no  farther  than  the  notes  of  the 
youth.  Tlie  Notes  say  succinctly:  "Cause  is  that  after  or 
upon  the  existence  of  which,  or  the  existence  of  it  after 
s«h  a  manner,  the  existence  of  another  tiling  follows."' 
And  in  the  treatise  the  definition  nms: 

TlKrefore  I  sometimes  use  ihe  word  cause,  in  this  enquiry,  to 
sgniFjr  any  antecedent,  etlher  natural  or  moral,  positive  or  negative, 
on  which  an  event,  cither  a  thing,  or  the  manner  and  circumstance 
of  X  thing,  so  depends,  that  il  is  the  ground  and  reason,  either  in 
wiutc  or  in  part,  why  it  15,  rather  than  not;  or  why  it  is  as  it  is, 
nthcr  than  otherwise;  or,  in  other  words,  any  antecedent  with  which 
a  conu!quent  event  is  so  connected  that  it  Inity  belong!  to  the  reason 
•tiT  the  pTDposilion  which  affirms  that  evi-nt^  is  true;  whether  tt 
his  any  positive  Influence,  or  not.  And  .igreonbly  to  this,  I  some- 
times use  the  word  effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing  which 
i»  perhaps  ratkrr  on  occasion  thon  a  catue,  most  properly  speaking.* 

Upon  the  idea  of  cause  as  thus  defined  the  whole  treatise 
rests,  for  an  event  in  the  realm  of  mind  without  a  cause 
u  as  inconceivable  to  Edwards  as  such  a  one  in  the  realm 
*>f  matter.  This  is  the  great  positive  argument  of  the  dis- 
flttsion,  though  rather  an  assumed  axiom  than  the  subject 
of  prolonged  elaboration.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  argument  there  is  in- 

ed  an  ambigviity  which  doubtless  deceived  Edwards  him- 
*tif,  and  has  given  rise  to  two  distinct  interpretations  of  the 

•/Mtf.,   Vol.    I,   p.   668. 

*  Ibid^  p.  so.  C(.  the  Ungutfte  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic  (lUrper*!  cd.,  p.  136}: 
"fo  ccfuin  fKt^  certain  f«cU  w\w%jt  Ao.  ■nd.  u  we  beli<»e,  will  conttnue  to, 
^txtvi.  The  invariable  ■mecedrat  is  tcfined  the  cautc;  the  invariable  conac- 
*^t.    the   efleeL" 
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work.  Motives  are  "causes"  determining  the  will.  Is  the 
motive  an  occasion  upon  which  the  efficient  will  acts,  or  it- 
self an  efficient  cause  operating  upon  the  will?  Edwards' 
definition  gives  no  answer  to  this  question,  for  he  has 
wrapped  up  in  one  term  both  efficient  and  occasional  causes. 
It  was  doubtless  true  that  his  idealism  had  much  to  do  with 
this.  If  God  was  the  only  agent,  if,  according  to  the  occa- 
sionalism of  Malebranche,  God  does  everything  upon  occa- 
sion of  certain  events  in  the  mundane  sphere,  tiien  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  the  occasional,  and  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  efficient  cause.  But,  however  the  am- 
biguity was  introduced  into  his  thinking,  there  it  was,  at  the 
very  foundation  of  tlie  edifice  he  was  about  to  rear,  and 
destined  to  make  its  whole  structure  insecure  to  the  highest 
pinnacle.* 

The  secf>n<l  particular  calling  for  attention  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  mind  into  faculties,  understanding,  and  will, 
which  Edwards,  following  Calvin,'  and  deserting  at  this 
redeeming  point  his  master,  Locke/  unfortunately  adopted. 
Thus  he  confounded  the  emotions,  the  action  of  which  is 
necessary,  with  the  will,  the  action  of  which  is  free,  and  at- 
b-ibute<t  to  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of  self-evidence,  all  the 
necessity  of  the  former.  The  confusion  resulted  in  the  en- 
tire ambigiiity  of  the  word  "inclination,"*  which  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  an  emotion  and  often  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  in  the  process  of  a  vital  argument,  used  immedi- 
ately thereafter,  and  as  if  no  cliange  of  meaning  had  been 
made,  to  denote  a  volition."  Hence  as  an  argument  the 
whole  treatise  splits  upon  the  rock  of  this  ambiguous  mid- 

<  The  witiie  nplr  to  Chubb  (p.  q6.  0  li  fiiiAied  by  tUa  caaSvdoa.  The  idt*  ol  fwtiw 
iru,  in  like  muuMT.  eviarantnl  (Vol.  I,  p.  Mti). 

'  ItistilHU,   Ucok  I.  rha^.  sv,   ||  6-8;  cf.   Rook  II.  chap,   ii,   f  a. 
»  W'w**,    Vc!.    II,   p.    I?;   cf.   Vol.    V.   ik    io;   Vol.   I.   p.   693. 

*  And    limilar    word*,    nicb    a>    "I'T^fn-rias"    Cpp.    23,    S4.    etc). 

*  For  example,  pp.  30,  35,  70,  16&.  P.  34.  bMlHMiL,  verges  prrilonily  near  it. 
Example*,   mon  or   Icu   forcible,   can.  however,  be   found   on  oearty  every   puft. 


die.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature  that  in  our  own 
day  there  should  be  found  some,  who  accept  the  threefold 
division  of  the  mind  and  the  true  efficiency  of  second  causes, 
to  declare  that  they  agree  with  Edwards  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  will ! 

With  such  fundamental  conceptions  long  since  incor- 
porated in  his  whole  style  of  thinking,  Edwards  came  into 
contact  with  the  Amiinian  writers  of  his  day.  Among  these 
the  chief  was  Daniel  Whithy,^"  who  In  his  work  entitled 
Six  Discourses''^  discussed,  not  only  the  will,  but  also  all  the 
so<alled  "Five  Points"  of  controversy  between  the  Calvin- 
ists  and  the  Armtnians.  Thus  he  taught  a  "conditional  elec- 
tion to  be  made  sure  by  good  works."  as  well  as  the  doctrine 
of  general  atonement,  and  combated  the  Calvinistic  views 
upon  irresistible  grace,  bondage  of  the  will,  and  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints. 

Such  a  setting  to  the  doctrine  of  free  will  did  not  help 
it  with  Edwards.  But  in  its  details  this  doctrine  impinged 
upon  his  established  methods  of  thought.  The  will,  accord- 
ing to  Whitby,  is  free  not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
faculty  of  choice,  but  as  having  no  determination  either  to 
evil  or  good.  Its  liberty  he  thus  defines :  "a  power  of  acting 
from  ourselves,  or  doing  what  we  will."'*  Thus  it  is  free, 
not  only  from  "co-action,"  but  from  what,  in  distinction 
from  that,  was  called  "necessity."  In  a  quotation  from  a 
certain  Mr.  Thomdike  the  word  "indifference"  is  used  to 
describe  this  freedom.*' 

Upon  this  free  will  motives,  such  as  promises  and  tlireats, 
operate  and  exercise  influence;  but  when  the  motives  are 
presented,  the  decision  still  lies  with  the  will.  It  may  choose 
in  the  one  way  equally  with  the  other;  and  it  chooses  as  it 


tfA 


••  Clmrch    of    England,    rtctor    ot    Si.    Edmund'!^    Sili»bit.'y:    bcrn    1638.    died 


■*  Kdition  M  band  is  the  Ancrkaa  reprint   (Worenter,  jSoi). 
"Op.  €k.,  p.   14%  "Ibid.,  p.   a^t. 
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does  by  "self-determination."  True,  Whitby  does  not,  so 
far  as  noted,  employ  this  precise  word,  upon  which  Ed- 
wards rings  so  many  clianges;  but  the  thought  is  his,  and  he 
does  once  at  least  say  that  the  will  "determines  itself."^* 
If,  now,  it  determines  itself,  says  Whitby,  tliere  is  evidently 
no  rational  ground  for  knowing  beforehand  what  the  action 
of  the  will  in  a  given  case  may  be,  even  when  all  the  operat- 
ing motives  arc  supposed  to  be  known.  The  omniscience  of 
God,  which  embraces  his  foreknowledge,  is  therefore  an 
attribute  entirely  mysterious.  It  also  follows  that  man  in 
conversion  is  not  passive  and  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not 
irresistible. 

The  arguments  by  which  Whitby  sustained  his  positions 
were  not  novel,  and  moved  in  the  plain  sphere  of  common- 
sense.  He  first  sought  to  show  that  it  was  as  essential  that 
the  will  should  be  free  from  "necessity"  as  from  "co-action," 
and  tlien  directed  his  easy  task  toward  showing  that  there 
could  be,  in  consistence  with  the  condition  in  which  man  is 
(a  state  of  probation),  and  with  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceives as  an  object  of  praise  or  blame,  of  commands,  and  of 
promises,  no  "co-action"  of  the  will. 

To  this  treatise,  and  to  others  like  it,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  Mr.  Chubb,"  Edwards  gave  minute  attention.  It 
doubtless  seemed  to  him  that  the  answer  was  easy.  The 
philosophical  world  had  before  it  in  tlie  work  of  Locke  the 
complete  materials  for  the  refutation.  He  had  only  to  sit 
down,  as  he  thought,  and  with  sufficient  thoroughness  ex- 
plain and  enforce  what  Locke  had  already  said  in  brief,  and 
then  show  at  length  how  inconsequent  and  illogical  in  the 
comparison  each  several  position  of  the  antagonists  was. 

'•  Loe.  eii„  240. 

**  Kdward*  ()uotea  in  ihia  tr«3ili*«:  Wbilbj.  Discovrtrs;  Hobb«t:  Samod 
Clarke.  Dtmonitration;  Tumbull.  Chritlian  PhUcicphy:  Chubb,  Colltrtion  »f 
TnuU:  Siebbing.  Trtoiut  on  thr  Optrationt  of  Iht  Spkit;  Tajlor.  Origimai  Sim; 
Lord  Kuacs,  Bttayt;  ind  otbera. 


and  the  work  would  be  done.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
briefly  to  review  Locke's  theory  of  the  will  in  preparation 
for  the  consideration  of  Edwards  himself. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Edwards  early  read 
Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  That  early  read- 
ings seems  to  have  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  his 
mind,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  improvements  which  Locke 
introduced  in  his  second  edition  were  generally  rejected  by 
Edwards  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  treatise. 

Locke  begins  his  treatment  of  the  will'*  by  defining  the 
idea  of  liberty  as  "the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or 
forbear  any  particular  action  according  to  the  determination 
or  thought  of  the  mind  whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred 
to  the  other."  It  will  be  seen  that  some  stress  was  laid  by 
him  in  the  development  of  his  thought  upon  the  word  "for- 
bear" in  this  definition;  but  apart  from  this  modification, 
liberty  is  always  external  liberty,  the  power  to  do  as  one 
wills.  He  even  says  that  it  is  an  "unreasonable  because 
unintelligible  question  whether  man's  will  be  free  or  no." 

Liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belonga  only  to  ag-cnls,  and  can- 
not tx  an  attribute  or  irtoditication  of  the  will  which  is  also  but  a 
power.  ....  To  isk  whelhcr-thc  will  has  freedom  is  to  ask  whether 

one  power  has- amrther  power,  one  .ibility  another  abilitj' We 

can  scorct  IcIJ  how  to  imagine  any  being  freer  than  lo  be  able  to  do  what 
he  wills. 

In  developing  this  thought,  he  touches  the  question 
"whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  which  of  the  two  he 
pleases,  motion  or  rest?"    Which  he  answers  thus: 

This  fiucstion  cirrics  the  absurdity  of  it  sn  manifestly  in  itself 
that  one  might  thereb>-  sufficiently  be  convinced  that  liberty  concenis 
not  the  will  For  to  ask,  whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  cither 
motion  or  rest,  speaking  or  silence,  which  he  please,  Is  to  ask  whether 
^  man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased  with  what  he  is  pleased 

■■  HMman  Vrntrritanding.  Dc'Ok  It.  chap,  xxi,  "Of  Pomtr."  The  editinn 
oMd  ia  the  "ninth"  (really  th«  snond).  (honAon:  Cliurchill.  I7>6).  Edward* 
qsoln  the  "»cT«^(h."  which  was  alim  properly  the  srcnnd-  A  thornuKh  critical 
edition  of   Locke  U  »tUl  lacking,  aod   would  dear  up  many  obacore  pointa. 
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with.  A  question  which  I  think  needs  no  answer;  and  they  who  can 
make  a  question  of  it  must  suppose  one  will  to  determine  the  acts  of 
another,  and  another  to  determine  that:  and  so  on  in  tH^nttum. 

This  arg-iiment,  it  slioiild  be  noted,  is  the  famous  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  which  formed  the  staple  of  Edwards' 
reply  to  his  adversaries. 

Locke  now  takes  up  the  central  topic  of  the  theme,  and 

asks  the  tjuestitm:  "What  determines  the  will?"     At  this 

point  the  important  difference  between  the  first  and  second 

editions  of  the  Human  Understanding  comes  into  view. 

Locke  says : 

It  sccm5  so  esdbltshcd  and  settled  a  maxim  by  the  g^eneral  con- 
sent of  all  mankind  that  good,  the  greater  good,  determines  the  will, 
that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that,  when  I  first  published  my  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  I  took  it  for  granted;  and  I  imagine  tliat  by  a  gnit 
many  I  sh.^!!  be  thmight  more  excusable  for  Kiving  then  done  so 
than  ihat  now  I  have  ventured  to  recede  from  so  received  an  opinion. 
But  yet  upon  a.  stricter  enquiry  I  »m  forced  to  conclude  that  good, 
the  greater  good,  though  apprehended  and  acknowledged  to  be  so, 
does  not  determine  the  will  until  our  desire,  raised  proportionably  to 
It,  makes  us  uneasy  in  the  want  of  it 

The  answer  to  the  question  propounded — "What  deter- 
mines the  will?" — is,  then,  in  both  editions:  *'The  motive 
before  it;"  but  in  the  first  edition,  where  the  will  had  not 
been  sharply  distinguished  from  the  desire,  it  was  the  ob- 
jective motive,  the  good,  whereas  now  it  is  the  subjective 
motive,  or  the  desire  excited  by  the  good  presented  to  the 
mind.  This  distinction  dependctl  upon  the  new  conception 
Locke  had  gained  of  the  "perfect  distinction"  of  the  will 
from  the  desire,  which,  he  says,  "must  not  be  confounded." 

But,  now,  what  moves  desire?  Locke  replies,  "Happi- 
ness." "What  has  an  aptness  to  produce  pleasure  in  us, 
is  that  we  call  good."  But  a  good  must  be  so  situated  as 
to  stir  desire,  or  it  will  never  influence  action.  An  absent 
good,  for  example,  is  less  effective  than  some  present  un- 
easiness- 
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The  drift  of  all  this  discussion  has  evidently  been  to  place 
the  will  completely  under  the  causative  control  of  the  de- 
sires. But  at  just  this  point  Locke  introduces  the  saving 
element  for  which  he  has  previously  opened  the  way.  It  is 
natural,  he  says,  that  the  greatest  and  most  pressing  uneasi- 
ness— 

should  determine  the  will  tu  the  next  action;  and  so  it  does  for  the 
nwst  part,  but  not  always.  For  the  mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is 
evident  in  experience,  a  power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  satisfac- 
tioo  of  any  of  its  desires,  and  so  all,  one  after  another,  is  at  liberty 
to  consider  the  objects  of  them,  cxaininc  them  on  all  sides,  and  wcigti 
iheni  with  others.  In  this  ties  the  liberty  matt  has,  and  from  the  not 
tismg  of  it  right,  comes  all  that  variety  of  mistakes,  errors,  and  faults 
which  we  run  into  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavors 
after  happiness,  whilst  we  precipitate  the  determination  of  our  wills 
and  engage  too  soon  before  due  examination. 

But  when  deliberation  has  taken  place,  the  action  not 
only  follows  according  to  the  "most  pressing  uneasiness," 
but  it  should  do  this,  for  "'tis  not  a  faidt  but  a  i»erfection  of 
our  nature  to  desire,  will,  and  act  according  to  the  last  result 
of  a  fair  examination." 

Upon  this  basis,  as  already  said,  the  reply  of  Edwards 
to  Whitby  and  his  associates  was  prepared.  In  substance, 
it  was  as  follows: 

Every  act  of  the  will  is  an  act  of  choice  and  involves 
alternatives.  Placed  between  two  eligible  things,  the  ques- 
tion in  disaission  is;  "What  deteimines  the  will  to  choose 
the  one  rather  than  the  other?"  The  Anninians  said  that 
the  will  determined  itself.  Edwards  says  that  the  will  is 
determined  by  the  motive  which  it  actually  folhnvs. 

To  motives  arc  therefore  ascribed  a  positive  power. 
They  are  causes,  and,  so  far  as  a  tendency  to  the  occasional- 
ism of  MaJebranche  which  is  evident  in  his  writings  allowed, 
Edwards  ascribed  to  them  efficient  causation.  They  could 
be  calculated,  and  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  nature 
and  potency  the  future  action  of  a  being  influenced  by  them 
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could  be  predicted.  In  this  the  subjective  conditions  which 
determine  the  influence  of  motives  were  not  neglected,  but 
still  positive  power  was  left  to  the  objective  motive. 

Thus  the  prevailing  motive  both  determines  that  the 
action  of  the  will  shall  take  place  and  also  how  it  shall  take 
place.  It  does  this  because  it  possesses  a  certain  attractive 
power,  or  because  it  is  an  apparent  good.  And,  inasmuch  as 
it  acts  as  a  cause,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  apparent 
good  in  any  group  of  conflicting  apparent  goods  will  deter- 
mine the  will.  Hence  tlie  maxim :  "The  will  is  as  the  great- 
est apparent  good." 

Hence  the  choices  of  the  will  are  as  necessary  as  the 
events  of  the  physical  world.  They  are  caused  by  motives 
in  the  same  sense  as  these  are  caused  by  the  forces  of  ob- 
jects and  events  in  nature.  Yet  this  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  liberty  of  man,  because  it  leaves  him  so  far  entirely  able 
to  do  what  he  wills;  and  this  ts  the  meaning  of  liberty  and 
the  only  meaning  it  can  have.  To  suppose  that  freedom 
means  that  a  man  can  will  as  he  wills,  is  to  involve  oneself 
in  self-contradiction.  The  only  conceivable  liberty  is  exter- 
nal liberty. 

Virtue  or  vice  consists  in  tlie  nature  of  the  choice  made 
in  any  case  irrespective  of  its  origin.  Commands  and 
threats  are  motives  which  may  be  employed,  but  whatever 
the  motives,  as  a  man  chooses,  so  is  he. 

Such  is  a  summary  view  of  the  theory  brought  forward 
in  answer  to  Whitby.'"'  Its  importance  demands  that  it  be 
presented  in  the  very  words  of  its  author.    After  some  pre- 

>'  Thcr«  b  anoibrr  ind  quite  difTrrmI  itilerprcUtloD  ot  Edwards.  It  !■ 
fetnidcd  upon  the  ambiijuiljr  of  tb<  word  "ciuk"  in  Ida  pbilotopby.  It  nulcM 
moUva  m««Iy  the  occibiod  of  the  action  i>f  the  will,  which  here  follow*,  not  • 
"Uw,"  but  m  "uMge"^ — to  employ  the  favorite  phrase  of  Prnfciwor  Park.  Bui. 
when  every  allowtni-e  ban  been  made,  thia  caiiool  be  aaid  to  be  aii  objective  in- 
terpreUlion  of  Edwirda.  It  wu  firat  brought  forward  by  the  younger  Edwardi 
M  ka  expedient  to  meet  the  objectieni  of  Samuel  West,  and  U  rs«cntially,  bow- 
ever  excuaably  or  uneonticioUBly,  a  partiaan  intcrprctaijon.  A  full  discuaiion  wfll 
be  found  ixt  the  a|9prapriate  place  below. 


liminary  definitions,  which  have  been  already  noted.  Ed- 
wards begins  the  development  of  his  theme  by  defining  the 
determination  o(  the  will.  He  says:  "By  determining  the 
will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any  meaning,  must  be  in- 
tended causing  that  the  act  of  the  will  should  be  thus  and 
not  otherwise."  etc.*^ 

Now,  evidently  Edwards'  meaning  in  the  further  devel- 
opment of  his  theme  will  be  dependent  upon  the  meaning 
attached  by  him  to  tlie  word  "causing."  This  he  elsewhere 
explains  in  the  following  words : 

Sometimes  by  moral  necessity  is  meant  that  necessity  of  connec- 
tion and  consequence  which  arises  from  such  moral  causes  as  the 
strength  of  inclination  or  motives,  ard  the  connection  which  there 
is  in  many  cases  between  these  and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions. 
....  By  natural  necessity  as  applied  to  men  I  mean  such  necessity 
u  men  are  under  through  the  force  of  natural  causes  as  distin^lshed 

from  what  are  called  moral   causes This  difference,  however, 

dots  net  lie  so  much  m  the  nature  of  the  connectioH  as  in  the  two 
terms  connected}' 

TTie  causes  are  motives,  which  are  thus  defined: 

By  motive  I  mean  the  whale  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  in- 
vites the  mind  to  volition,  whether  lh,it  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many 
things  conjunctly.  Many  particular  things  may  concur  and  unite  their 
Strength  lo  induce  the  mind;  and  when  it  is  so,  all  together  are  as 
One  complex  motive.  And  when  I  speak  of  the  strongest  motive,  I 
have  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  that  operates  to  induce  a 
particular  act  of  volition  whether  that  be  the  strength  of  one  thing 
alone  or  many  together,* 

The  law  of  the  action  of  motives  is  thus  expressed : 

Things  that  exist  in  the  view  of  the  mind  have  their  strength, 
tendency,  or  advantage  to  move,  or  excite  its  will,  from  many 
Ihmgs  appertaining  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  ihc  thing 
viewed,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  mind  lliat  views,  and  the 
degree  and  manner  of  its  view;  of  which  it  would  perhaps  be  hard 
to  make  a  perfect  enumeration.  But  so  much  I  think  may  be  deter- 
mined   in   general,   without   room   for   controversy,   that   whatever   is 

w  -Vuft^m  of  ibe  Will,"  Wvrki.  Vol.  II.  p.  i8. 

»•  tbii.,  p.    10. 
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perceived  or  apprehended  by  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  agenl.  which 
has  the  nature  and  influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is  con- 
sidered or  viewed  as  good;  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  engage  the 
election  of  the  sou]  in  any  further  degree  than  it  appears  such.  For  to 
say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say,  that  things  that  appear  good  have  a 
tendency,  by  the  appearance  they  make,  to  engage  the  mind  to  elect 
them,  some  other  way  than  by  their  appearing  eligible  to  it;  which  ia 
absurd.  And  therefore  it  must  be  true,  in  some  sense,  that  t)u  vM 
always  is,  as  thtt  greatest  apparent  };ooH  is" 

Edwards'  systeir   is   thus  a  system  of  necessity,  and 

avowedly  so.    But  it  is  not  a  system  of  physical  necessity, 

and  he  is  at  considerable  pains  to  make  this  plain,  futile  as 

the  distinction  will  prove  to  be  under  his  management  of  tlie 

theory.    He  expresses  himself  variously.    At  one  time  he 

says: 

Metaphysical  or  philosophical  necessity  is  nothing  different  from 
....  certainty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  but 
the  certainty  that  is  in  things  themselves,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge." 

At  another  time : 

Philosophical  necessity  Is  rcilly  nothing  else  than  the  full  and 
fixed  connection  between  the  things  signified  by  the  subject  and  pred- 
icate of  the  proposition  which  afRnns  something  to  be  true  .... 
And  in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  necessity  in  the  following  discourse 
when  I  endeavor  to  prove  that  necessity  is  not  inconsistent  with 
liberty." 

Broad  and  free  as  this  may  sound,  it  is  to  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  what  appears  upon  the  next  following  page: 

The  only  way  that  anything  that  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter  is  or 
can  be  necessary,  is  by  a  connection  with  something  th.it  is  neces- 
sary in  its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already  is  or  has  been;  so 
that,  the  one  being  supposed,  the  other  certainly  follows. 

■*  Lot.  cit..  ft,  JO.  At  aitotlicr  place  Edwardt  says:  "An  appcaTlng  suMt  kprce- 
abl«  ta  the  Qtind  or  pEcasing  to  tlie  mind  ind  i)ic  mind's  prcfcrrins  and  ctwodng 
■eena  hurdty  to  l>e  distinct."  Of  this  pauaK*  Henry  S.  Smith  obicrrn  iSystem 
of  CttTittian  Thrvlfgy,  p.  946):  "In  out  view  this  if  the  least  mali«{actory  pastagc 
in  Edwards'  Iccatite  on  the  Will.  In  this  view  tbe  motive  woulil  bv  the  ciScicot 
and  not  merely  the  occasional  cauae  of  ToLition." 

"  IbU.,  p.  J«. 

•'IbU^  p.  a9. 


low,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
causatiotK 

Equally  careful  is  Edwards  to  define  the  phrase  "moral 
inability."    He  says: 

Moral  inability  consists  ....  cithor  m  the  want  o(  inclination; 
or  the  strength  of  a  contrary  inclination  [meaning  here,  probably,  an 
affection  of  the  sensibilityl ;  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives  in  view, 
to  induce  and  excite  the  act  of  the  wlU,  or  the  strength  of  apparent 
motives  to  the  contrary.  Or  both  these  may  be  resolved  into  one; 
and  it  may  be  said  in  one  word,  that  mnral  inability  consists  in  the 
opposition  or  want  of  inclination  [meaning  here,  probably,  a  choice 
of  the  will]." 

The  decisive  passage  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"liberty"  in  Edwards'  sc|»cmc  is  the  following: 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  tlte  words  freedom  and  liberty 
in  common  speech  is  the  power,  opportunity,  or  advantage  that  any 
one  has,  to  do  as  he  pUjses.  Or  in  other  words,  his  being  free  from 
hindrance  or  impediment  in  the  way  of  doing  or  conducting  in  any 
respect  as  he  wills.* 

In  this  he  confessedly  follows  Locke,  and  refers  to  him  for 
further  amplification  of  llic  point.^*  And,  quite  in  Locke's 
vein,  he  goes  on  to  say,  a  little  farther  down :  "To  talk  of 
libeiiy  or  the  contrary  as  belonging  to  the  very  will  itself, 
is  not  to  speak  good  sense." 

These  may  suffice  for  quotations  from  the  first  part  of 
the  work,  which  is  taken  up  with  definitions.  The  second 
part  considers  "whether  there  is  or  can  be  any  such  sort  of 
freedom  of  the  will  as  that  wherein  Anninians  place  the  es- 
sence of  the  liberty  of  all  moral  agents;  attd  whether  any 
such  thing  ever  was  or  can  be  conceived  of!"  The  answer 
is,  of  course,  "No,"  and  is  arrived  at  by  the  most  acute, 
minute,  and  elaborate  reasoning,  discussion,  refutation,  and 
(supposed)  annihilation  of  the  enemies'  position;  for  Ed- 

« Ibid.,  p,  js. 
■•  thU.,  p.  38. 
••/Wd..  p.  39- 
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wards  did  not  intend  to  leave  the  least  possibility  of  an 

answer. 

Discussing  the  "self-determining  power  of  the  will,"  he 

says: 

Therefore,  if  the  will  determines  aJI  its  own  free  acts,  the  soul 
dctennines  them  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  willing  and  choosing; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  determines  them  of  choice;  it  dttcr- 
mincj  its  own  acts  by  choosing  its  own  acts.  If  the  will  detemunes 
the  will,  then  choice  orders  and  determines  the  choice;  and  acts  of 
choice  are  subject  to  the  decision  and  follow  the  conduct  of  ot/ur 
acts  of  choice.  And,  therefore,  if  the  will  determines  all  its  own  fre« 
acts,  then  every  free  act  of  choice  is  determined  by  a  preceding  act 
of  choice,  choosing  that  act.  And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the  will 
be  also  a  free  act,  then,  by  these  principles,  in  this  act,  too,  the  will 
is  self-determined:  that  is.  this,  in  like  manner,  is  an  act  that  the  soul 
voluntarily  chooses;  or.  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  an  act  deter- 
mined still  by  a  preceding  act  of  the  will  choosing  that.  Which 
brings  us  directly  to  a  contradiction :  for  it  supposes  an  act  of  the 
will  preceding  the  6rst  act  in  the  whole  train,  directing  and  deter- 
mining the  rest;  or  a  free  act  of  the  will  before  the  first  free  art 
of  tlic  will.  Or  else  wc  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  will  deter- 
mining the  consequent  acts,  wherein  the  will  is  not  self-detcnrnncd 
and  so  is  not  a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom:  but  if  the  first 
act  in  the  train,  determining  and  fixing  the  rest,  be  not  free,  none 
of  them  all  can  he  free,  as  is  manifest  at  fir-M  view,  but  [a  "first  view" 
not  being  enough  for  a  man  like  Edwards]  shall  he  demonstrated  pres- 
ently." 

The  following  page  and  a  half  are  an  elaborate  restate- 
ment of  tliis  argument,  and  it  is  substantially  repeated,  in 
varying  forms,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  a  hundred  times  in 
this  treatise.    At  one  time  it  appears  thus: 

Still  the  quesli  on  rrtums,  wherein  lies  nun's  liberty  in  that  and* 
cedent  act  of  will  which  chose  the  consequent  act.  The  answer  ac- 
cording to  tbe  same  principles  must  be,  that  his  liberty  in  this  also 
lies  in  his  willing  as  he  would,  or  as  he  diosc,  or  agrceahte  to  an- 
other act  of  choice  preceding  that  And  so  the  question  returns  iw 
infinitum,  and  the  like  answer  must  be  made  in  infinitum.  In  order 
to  support  their  opinion,  there  mast  be  no  beginning,  but  free  acts 
of  will  must  have  been  chosen  by  foregoing  free  acts  of  will  in  die 
soul  of  every  man,  without  beginning.** 

"tw.  cit..  p.  43.  "IbU.,  p.  6a. 
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This  argument,  with  the  other  argument  that  there  is 
no  event  without  a  cause,  form  the  only  positive  arguments 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  which  goes  on  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  choosing  things  absolutely  indiflfercnt,  to  explore 
still  further  the  idea  of  liberty,  and  to  discuss  the  connection 
of  volition  with  motives.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  comes 
into  the  sweep  of  the  theme,  and  an  elaborate  biblical  argu- 
ment exhibits  the  minuteness  of  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  men's  volitions,  and  then  Edwards  infers  necessity, 
which,  as  inferred,  is  "certainly"  and,  as  used,  is  a  causative 
connection.  The  third  part  of  the  treatise  discusses  the 
supposed  necessity  of  the  Arminian  idea  of  liberty  to  moral 
agency,  etc ;  and  the  last  part,  the  chief  grounds  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  Arminians,  without,  however,  introducing 
anything  essentially  new,  and  with  innumerable  repeti- 
tions of  what  had  already  been  exhaustively  said. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  work  was  enormous. 
The  new  doctrine  of  a  free  will  had  so  much  to  commend 
itself  to  the  ordinary  reason  of  man  that,  when  a  champion 
of  necessarian  ism  again  ventured  to  come  forth,  and  when 
he  succeeded  in  defending  the  old  positions  with  such  acutc- 
ness,  and  witli  such  an  air  of  invincibleness,  the  whole  world 
wondered,  and  the  defenders  of  the  okl  doctrines  went  back 
to  the  old  theories  with  the  feeling  that  now  they  were  for- 
ever safe.  And  yet  the  work,  judged  simply  upon  its  merits 
as  an  intellectual  creation,  must  be  styled  a  logical  failure 
on  a  great  scale.  The  ambiguities  involved  in  its  funda- 
mental positions  have  Iwen  already  pointed  out.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  causality  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
is  in  contravention  of  the  simplest  facts  of  consciousness. 
The  fallacy  of  the  infinite  series  may  be  forced  upon  every 
argument  touching  the  domain  where  God  and  man  unite 
and  the  spheres  of  the  finite  and  infinite  intersect.  If  Ed- 
wards overthrew  freedom  by  his  argument,  he  also  virtually 
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overthrew  the  existence  of  God;  for  if  God  is  required  as  a 
cause  of  the  world,  then  a  cause  is  required  for  God.  and  a 
cause  for  this  cause,  and  so  on  aJ  infinitum.  Nor  was  the 
work  original  except  in  the  fulness  of  its  treatment  of  its 
theme,  and  in  its  minuteness  and  acuteness.  Substantially, 
as  has  now  been  made  fully  evident,  it  is  a  reproduction 
of  Locke's  theory.  The  idea  of  liberty  is  the  same;  of  de- 
termination by  motive;  of  the  diflferent  weight  of  different 
motives;  of  the  causative  relation  l>et\veen  motive  and 
action.  The  argument  from  causation  is  in  Locke,  though 
obscured  by  his  sensational  philosophy;  the  general  concep- 
tion of  the  inconceivability  of  the  Arminian  position  is 
Locke's;  and  even  the  argument  of  the  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum. 

But  these  defects  did  not  essentially  interfere  with  the 
service  which  the  treatise  was  capable  of  rendering  to  the 
progress  of  New  England  theology.  As  a  permanent 
answer  to  the  Arminians,  it  was  a  philosophical  failure; 
but,  as  the  case  against  the  Arminians  was  not  purely  philo- 
sophical, it  was  capable  of  meeting  them  successfully  in  the 
more  purely  theological  sphere,  and  this  it  did.  In  main- 
taining freedom,  some  of  them  maintained  a  "liberty  of 
indifference,"  or  that  "equilibrium  whereby  the  will  is 
without  antecedent  bias."  This  was  not  true  of  Whitby, 
though  he  might  at  times  be  construed  so;  but  it  was  true 
of  others.  Thus  they  would  destroy,  not  only  the  control- 
ling powerj  but  the  real  influence  of  motives,  and  fall  back 
into  the  old  Pelagian  view  which  destroyed  the  universal 
depravity  of  man,  and  the  certainty  that  without  grace  he 
will  never  repcut  and  turn  to  God.  Now,  the  real  answer 
to  tliis  theory  upon  its  philosophical  side  is  man's  con- 
sciousness of  the  influence  of  motives,  and  if  Edwards 
proved  too  much  by  ascribing  to  motives  causative  power, 
the  sound  residuum  of  his  argument,  when  his  extrava- 


gaiKcs  were  coirccied,  was  effective  in  giving  a  basis  for 
the  theolc^ical  doctrines,  which  were  too  evidently  scrip- 
turaJ  to  be  denied  by  any  who  would  listen  to  a  biblical 
ai^fumcnt 

Edwards'  discussion  of  foreknowledge  is  also  note- 
worthy. His  two  propositions  are :  first,  God  foreknows 
our  volitions;  second,  foreknowledge  infers  necessity.  His 
proof  of  the  first  proposition  is  derived  from  prophecy 
which  has  foretold  events,  even  minute  ones,  depending 
upon  the  volitions  of  men.  The  argument  for  the  second 
point  is  concisely  that  nothing  can  be  knowm  or  foreknown 
without  evidence,  and  that  the  only  e\ndence  establishing 
the  certainty  of  future  events  is  the  will  of  God.  From 
this  argument  he  draws  the  corollary  that  the  decrees  of 
God  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  human  liberty  than  the 
foreknowledge  of  God,  thus  connecting  his  theme  immedi- 
ately with  the  subject  of  election.  This  was  clearly  su- 
perior to  the  Arminian  reference  of  the  whoTe  subject  to 
the  realm  of  mystery,  however  unsatisfactory  as  a  rationale 
of  the  theme. 

However  defective,  then,  the  treatise  on  the  will  was, 
its  effect  was  to  bring  the  theology  of  New  England  back 
to  Calvinism,  and  this  was  a  great  service.  The  .Armin- 
lanism  which  threatened  it  was  not  an  Arminianism  de- 
pending upon  better  views  of  the  will,  though  at  some 
points  it  had  them.  It  was  a  Pelagianizing  Arminianism 
which  denied  the  essential  doctrines  of  grace.  It  needed 
rebuttal.  It  emphasized  the  manward  side  of  theology  too 
much,  just  as  the  extreme  Calvinism  of  the  early  day  had 
emphasized  the  godward  side  too  much.  The  future  lay 
with  neither  extreme.  New  England  theology  was  finally 
to  attempt  a  better  adjustment  of  these  two  elements  to  one 
another;  but  it  was  indispensable  that  it  should  not  first 
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forget  the  divine  side.     This  Edwards  prevented,  and  th 
made  all  the  following  sound  development  possible. 

But  Edwards'  service  was  not  exhausted  in  the  conser- 
vative force  of  his  iicatise,  or  in  its  negative  results.  He 
had  propounded  a  distinction  which  was  not  correct  or  suc- 
cessful as  he  presented  it,  but  which  proved,  with  a  better 
understanding,  of  great  use  to  his  successors — that  between 
natural  and  moral  ability  and  inability.  In  a  word,  natural 
ability  and  inability  arise  from  natural  or  physical  causes; 
moral  ability  and  inability,  from  motives,  or  states  of  the 
will  which  are  resolvable,  in  the  last  analysis,  into  motives.      | 

Now,  inasmuch  as  Edwards'  "motives"  are  true  causes, 
moral  inability  does  not  really  differ  in  essence  from 
natural;  for  both  are  effects.  Hence  the  distinction  is 
sophistical  as  presented  in  Edwards.  But  in  Edwards* 
followers  it  became  correct  and  valuable,  and  was  of  use  in 
distinguishing  between  what  were  described  as  the  "can't" 
of  lack  of  power,  and  the  "can't"  which  is  really  "won't." 
Thus  much  light  was  shed  at  several  points  upon  difficult 
doctrines.  The  old  Calvinism  had  had  no  place  for  any 
ability  to  good,  and  this  had  been  the  paralyzing  influence 
of  the  early  days.  Edwards  introduced  an  ability,  which 
in  process  of  time  became  a  trve  ability,  under  which  re- 
vival preaching  arose;  and  good  practice  in  converting 
men  and  good  theology  went  together. 

Another  distinct  service  rendered  by  this  treatise  was 
the  introduction  into  New  England  thought  of  a  topic  upon 
which  subsequent  writers  were  largely  to  busy  themselves 
with  advantage  to  the  prevailing  methods  of  defending 
the  Christian  faith.  This  topic  was  the  origin  of  evil.  Itfll 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  argument  urged  by  the  Ar- 
minians  that  necessity  made  God  the  author  of  sin.  In  at- 
tempting to  meet  them,  Edwards  simply  carried  out  the 
system  which  he  had  already  laid  down  in  the  earlier  por- 
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tions  of  the  treatise.  It  is  another  example  of  his  thor- 
oughness that  he  did  not  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  by  which  the  fall  of  Adam  was  re- 
ferred to  his  own  free  will,  which  acted  "contingently." 
Edwards  believed  in  no  contingence.  The  fall  was  like 
every  other  event  in  the  world  proceeding  from  the  will — 
a  volition  caused  by  motives.  These  motives  were  in  the 
last  analysis  presented  by  God,  and  in  this  sense  God  willed 
ihe  fall.  This  is  High  Calvinism,  and  substantially  supra- 
lapsarianism — a  theory  to  which  Edwards  was  in  an- 
other place  to  give  a  death-blow.  But  Edwards  does  not 
prefer  the  phrase,  "Gim!  willed  the  fall;"  he  rather  teaches 
that  God  ordered  the  system  in  which  sin  would  infallibly 
come  to  pass.  He  draws  the  line  of  agency,  and  so  of  the 
authorship  of  sin,  at  the  action- — that  is,  at  the  sin — mak- 
ing this  man's,  upon  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  to  use 
a  modem  equivalent  for  his  expressions.  For  his  doctrine 
as  to  the  divine  government  he  depended  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture. Thus  God  is  the  author  of  the  system,  man  of  the  sin. 
The  immediate  outcome  of  the  treatise  on  the  will,  in 
spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  which  we  have  noted,  is  to  be 
estimated  as  an  essential  service  to  both  theology  and  re- 
ligion. It  determined  that  the  new  school  of  thought  whose 
foimdations  Edwards  was  unconsciously  laying  should  \m 
evangelical,  effective,  and  thorough.  Hut  there  are  larger 
questions  which  remain  still  unan.swere<l  Was  the  work, 
ideally  considered,  such  a  work  as  a  theologian,  bent  on 
really  forwarding  the  cause  of  theology,  ought  to  write? 
Was  it,  in  particular,  characterized  by  the  disposition  to 
learn  from  the  adversary?  Such  a  question  can  only  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  It  was  absolute  reaction.  To 
Edwards  Arminianism  and  all  its  works  were  evil  and 
nothing  but  evil.  Calvinism  is  essentially  determinism. 
Without  a  theory  of  determinism  it  cannot  stand;  given  a 
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theory  of  determinism,  and  the  resulting  theology  must  be 
Calvinistic.  Therefore  Edwards  simply  reaffirmed  Calvin- 
ism, and  did  it  by  reaffirming  deterniinism. 

In  this  reply  the  answer  to  another  question  which  we 
must  ask  is  not  obscurely  hinted.  Given  such  an  answer  to 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  what  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon 
the  future  development  of  the  school,  since  the  labors  of 
Edwards  did  actually  result  in  a  school?  Calvinism  was 
essentially  a  system  of  abstract  logic,  deriving  the  whole 
framework  of  the  system  from  the  sole  causality  of  God 
by  logical  deductions,  without  much,  if  any,  appeal  to  con- 
sciousness. Considered  as  a  new  philosophical  proposal, 
the  Amiinianism  of  Whitby  was  an  appeal  to  conscious- 
ness. Had  Edwards  been  disposed  to  learn  from  Whitby, 
he  would  have  asked  what  the  true  meaning  and  value  of 
this  proposal  was.  When,  now,  this  question  had  been 
brushed  aside  without  consideration,  and  determinism 
strenuously  reaffirmed,  and  especially  when  this  had  been 
done  in  a  treatise  of  such  power  as  was  the  Freedom  of  the 
H'iil,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  future?  Could 
this  appeal  be  permanently  ignored?  If  it  could  be  for  a 
time  at  least,  what  would  be  the  tendency  of  thought  under 
its  suppression  ?  Would  it  be  to  an  ever  more  reckless  dis- 
regard uf  consciousness?  Would  the  divine  sovereignty 
be  ever  more  emphasized  with  increasing  disregard  of 
human  agency?  Or  would  the  tendency  be  to  recoil  fiom 
the  Edwardean  position  toward  a  real  freedom?  If  such 
a  riecoil  took  place,  would  it  be  successful?  Would  men 
be  able  to  get  away  from  the  inffuence  of  Edwards  to 
whom  they  were  so  deeply  indebted;  t^r  would  their  alle- 
giance to  him  substantially  block  the  way  of  their  progress? 
Would  they  recognize  the  fact  when  they  had  fundamen- 
tally abandoned  him;  or  would  they  fail  to  bring  their 
views  into  a  consistent  form  because  of  their  allegi.mce 
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to  their  great  founder?  Would  the  school  come  at  last  lo 
a  satisfactory  position  upon  this  great  theme,  and  form- 
ulate a  system  comprehensive,  consistent,  and  successful; 
or  would  it  be  foredoomed  by  the  very  greatness  of  the 
treatise  which  laid  its  foundation,  to  an  inextricable  con- 
fusion which,  when  at  last  discovered,  should  lead  to  a 
speedy  and  lamentable  downfall? 

Such  questions  a  historian,  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  historical  spirit,  would  be  constrained  to  ask,  as  he 
paused  over  this  remarkable  work.  Their  answer  could 
be  gained  only  by  continued  studies  in  the  history  of  the 
Edwardean  school. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EDWARDS'  REMAINING  METAPHYSICAL  TREATISES 

The  conflict  with  the  Arminians  could  not  remain  in 
the  more  exclusively  metaphysical  sphere  in  which  it  had 
hitlierto  been  waged  since  Edwards  retired  to  Stockbridge. 
A  work  was  soon  put  into  his  hands  which  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  and  which  seemed  to  call  for  his 
careful  attention.  This  was  the  book  entitled  The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Proposed  to  Free  and  Can- 
did Examination,  by  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, a  Unitarian,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1 740. 
With  it  he  received  two  Other  works  by  the  same  author, 
his  Key  to  the  Apostolical  iVritings  and  his  Paraphrase  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

These  works  were  characterized  by  some  excellent  fea- 
tures. The  same  recoil  from  artificia!  and  false  modes  of 
statement  which  was  to  lead  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant modifications  of  the  current  Calvinism  by  the  New 
England  school  had  led  Taylor  to  take  positions  and  make 
definitions  which  must  command  the  assent  of  the  candid 
mind.  Sin  is  with  him  a  strictly  pcrs*^nal  matter.  Pun- 
ishment must  be  as  personal  as  guilt.  He  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  the  imputation  of  sin,  and  even  enunciates  the 
great  principle  that  ability  and  obligation  are  commen- 
surate. This  betier  side  of  Taylor  is  evident  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  Original  Sin: 

A  repre<;entative  of  moral  action  is  what  I  cnn  by  no  mcins  digest 
A  repn.'Stniaiivc,  the  guilt  of  whose  conduct  shall  be  imputed  to  us,  and 
whose  sins  shall  comipi  and  debauch  our  nature,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
absiirdiiies  in  all  the  s)'stcm  of  corrup(  religion.  That  the  conduct  of 
ancestors  should  effect  the  external  circumstances  of  posterity,  is  a  cotisti- 
tution  just  and  wise,  and  may  answer  good  purposes;  and  ihat  repre- 
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sentatiTes  of  civil  societies,  or  any  other  person  intrusied  with  the 
TDanaEement  of  affairs,  may  injure  those  who  employ  ilu-ni,  is  afrrce- 
abte  to  a  state  of  trial  and  itnperfcction;  but  that  any  man  -without 
my  knowledge  and  consent,  should  so  represent  me,  that  when  he  Is 
guilty  I  am  to  be  reputed  guilty,  and  when  he  transgresses  I  shall  be 
accountable  and  punishable  for  his  transgression,  and  thereby  sub- 
jected to  (he  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  nay,  further,  that  his  wicked- 
ness shall  give  me  a  sinful  nature,  and  all  this  before  I  am  bom,  and 
consefiuently  while  I  am  in  no  cap^^city  of  knowing,  helping  or  hin- 
dering what  he  doth;  surely  anyone  who  dares  use  his  understand- 
ing, must  clearly  see  this  is  unreasonable,  and  altogether  inconsistent 
with  Uie  truth,  and  goodness  of  God.^ 

But  these  merits  of  the  work  did  not  help  it  with  Ed- 
wards, though  they  drove  him  to  some  modifications  of 
old  theories,  as  will  be  seen.  They  were  too  intimately 
associated  with  another  side  of  Taylor's  theology — with 
his  superficial  view  of  sin  and  his  feeble  reli^ous  experi- 
ctKC.  He  holds  that  Adam's  sin  resulted  subjectively  in 
guilt,  shame,  and  fear  and  that  he  fell  thereby  under  sub- 
jection to  sorrow,  labor,  and  death.  This  death,  however, 
is  to  be  understood  simply  of  physical  death.  The  ruin 
of  man  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  very  great,  as  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  extract: 

We  are  born  as  void  of  actual  knowledge  as  the  brutes  them- 
selves. We  are  bom  with  many  sensual  appetites,  and  consequently 
liable  to  temptation  and  sin.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  our  nature, 
but  the  will  of  God,  wise  and  guotl.  For  every  one  of  our  natural 
passions  and  appetites  arc  in  themselves  good;  of  great  use  and  ad- 
rantagc  in  our  present  circumstances;  and  our  nature  would  be  de- 
fective, sluggish  or  unarmed  without  them.  Nor  is  there  any  one 
of  them  we  can  at  present  spare.  Our  passions  and  appetites  are  in 
themselves,  wisely,  and  kindly  implanted  in  our  nature.  They  are 
good,  and  become  evil  only  by  unnatural  excess,  or  wicked  abuse. 
The  possibihty  of  which  excess  and  abuse  is  also  well  and  wisely  per- 
mitted for  our  trial.  For  without  some  such  appetite,  our  reason 
would  have  nothing  to  sttniggle  wilh,  and  consniuently  our  virtue 
could  not  be  duly  exercised  and  proved  in  order  to  its  being  rewarded. 
And  the  appetites  we  have.  God  hath  judged  most  proper,  both  for 
our  use  and  trial  .... 

'  Etlitioa  nnplaycd,  thr  r«;irint  of  the  fourtb  edition  (London,  1845),  pp^ 
I7T.   i?». 
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This  idea  then  *»^  ought  to  have  of  our  being;  that  nerything  in 
it  is  formed  *"tl  appointed  just  as  it  should  be;  that  it  is  a  noble  and 
invaliia^re  gift  bestowed  upon  tis  by  the  bounty  of  God.  with  which 
■tre  should  be  greatly  pleased,  and  for  which  wc  should  be  continually 
and  heartily  thankful ;  that  it  is  a  perishable  thing,  which  needeth  to 
be  diligently  guarded  and  cultivated:  Uiat  our  sensual  inclinations  are 
to  be  duly  restrained  and  disciplined,  and  our  rational  powers  faith- 
fully applied  to  their  proper  uses;  that  God  hath  given  us  those  ra- 
tional  powers  attended  with  those  sensual  inclinations,  as  for  other 
good  purposes,  so  in  particular  to  try  us,  whether  wc  will  carefully 
guard  and  look  after  this  most  invaluable  gift  of  his  goodness;  and 
that  if  we  do  not,  he  will  in  justice  punish  our  wicked  contempt  ol 
his  love;  but  if  we  do,  he  will  graciously  reward  our  wisdom  and 
virtue.  And  all,  and  every  one  of  these  considerations  should  be  a 
spur  to  our  diligence,  and  animate  our  endeavors  to  answer  these 
most  high  and  most  excellent  purposes  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.' 

Thus  it  is  true  that  Taylor  perceived,  long  before  the 
school  of  Edwards,  the  excrescences  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  let  fall  at  the  same 
time  the  invaluable  truth  contained  in  that  doctrine.  It 
was  the  perception  of  this,  and  the  consciousness  of  an 
undercurrent  of  unevangelical  thought  and  feeling,  which 
principally  moved  Edwards  to  write  against  the  l>ook.' 
It  led  Wesley  to  do  the  same  thing,  though  he  had  no 
objection  to  Amiinianism  as  such.  No  doubt,  Taylor's 
views  upon  the  atonement  increased  the  suspicion  against 
him.  He  taught  that  the  whole  work  of  Christ  was  com* 
prised  in  his  obedience;  his  example  powerfully  attracted 
men;  and  he  was  thereby  rendered  worthy  that  for  his 
sake  the  great  good  of  forgiveness  should  be  bestowed 
upon  men.  The  doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  justice  in  every 
form,  whether  the  justice  be  taken  as  distributive  or  pub- 
lic, is  entirely  left  out* 

The  reply  of  Edwards  fills  a  large  volume,  but  must 
'  o>.  cii.,  pp.  10),  104. 

•  Edwards  wti  anticipated  one  year  by  Saitmel  Nile*,  of  Brsinbcc,  in  Titt 
Trie  Scrii^ture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Stated  and  Dtfrmird,  etc.  (318  paces; 
Bofflon.    1757)-     Cbiefly   ezegclical.    it  discuuea  Taylor   ver;  thoroachlr. 

*  Kry.  etc-,  pp.  44  ff. 
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be  dismissed  in  the  briefest  possible  space*  There  are 
two  elements  of  the  doctrine,  he  says,  which  are  so  united 
in  thought  that  they  are  either  both  accepted  or  both  re- 
jected. These  are  the  depravity  of  our  nature  and  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin.  The  proof  of  the  first  involving 
that  of  the  other,  Edwards'  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  question  of  depravity.  The  argument  is  strong  and 
is  marked  by  the  characteristic  effort  to  reduce  doctrines 
to  their  elements  and  to  urge  the  most  fundamental  proofs 
which  can  be  given.  Universal  sinfulness  is  first  proved. 
This,  as  "universal,  constant,  infallible,"  is  employed  as  a 
proof  of  a  "tendency  or  propensity."  Should  it  be  said 
that  the  evil  proved  is  not  a  "tendency"  in  man,  but  lias 
its  location  rather  in  external  nature,  in  the  circumstances 
by  which  man  is  surrounded,  still  the  difficulty  is  not  re- 
moved. Man  is  then  bom  into  the  world,  as  it  is,  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  lead  universally  to  sin;  and  such  a  con- 
dition is  itself  a  nature  unfitted,  as  things  are,  to  lead  to 
holiness,  and  hence  it  is  essentially  a  depraved  nature. 

Advancing  to  the  positive  argument,  Edwards  derives 
this  principally  from  the  Scriptures.  But  he  also  revives 
an  argument  at  least  as  old  as  Anselm,*^  drawn  from  the 
infinity  of  sin.  which  is  to  forestall  the  rqily  that  the  tend- 
encies of  man  toward  gootl  are  greater  than  those  toward 
evil.  Sin  is  infinite,  since  it  is  the  rupture  of  an  obliga- 
tion which  is  infinite  in  being  an  obligation  toward  an 
infinite  being.  Other  arguments  a.re  brought  to  prove 
the  greatness  of  man's  sin,  such  as  his  propensity  to  sin 
as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  it,  to  sin  continually  and  pro- 
gressively, and  also  the  remains  of  sin  in  the  best  men. 

■  "Tbe  Great  Cbnttiaa  Doctrine  of  OrigiDt]  Sin  Defended,"  etc..  Works, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  3<"-!8j  drsS)-  The  Mme  ynr  came  owt  Peter  Clark's  The  Serif- 
ftv^n<w*n«ir  of  Original  Sin,  which  forined  the  orthodox  pui  of  quite  a  tftti* 
tonlrovcny.      See    Dcxtcr'a  bibliogriph)-   nog.   jjj^,    3365,    3366,    33671    33*8.   3371. 

*  Cwr  Drms  hcmo.  Book  I.,  cfaip.  xxl. 
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And  then  objections  are  answered:  that  Adam  was 
dq>raved  and  yet  sinned,  and  so  maj  we;  that  free  will 
is  a  soffident  reason  for  the  existence  of  sin ;  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  man  may  be  owing  to  bad  example,  which, 
Edwards  says,  is  explaining  the  thing  by  itsdf;  that  the 
senses  grow  up  first,  and  thus  the  animal  passions  get 
the  start  of  the  reason,  which  is  in  substance  original  sin; 
and  the  propriety  that  virtue  should  meet  with  trials. 
Thus  thorough  was  the  discussion. 

Up  to  this  point  Edwards  has  contributed  nothing  spe- 
dally  original  to  the  defense  or  explanation  of  the  doctrine. 
But  he  never  handled  a  subject  Mrithout  impressing  upon 
it  at  some  point  the  force  of  his  own  independent  thought, 
and  he  soon  began  to  let  fall  hints  and  ad\-ancc  positions 
which  were  to  be  fruitful  in  later  days.  The  theory  of 
the  current  Calvinism  required  the  supposition  that 
there  rested  upon  the  descendants  of  Adam  a  double  guilt 
— that  of  Adam's  first  sin,  imputed  to  them,  and  that  of 
a  corrupted  nature  which  was  truly  and  properly  sin.  The 
order  of  thought  is:  6rst,  Adam  made  a  federal  head; 
second,  his  sin  imputed;  third,  corruption  of  nature  vis- 
ited upon  mankind;  finally,  actual  sin  in  consequence.  This 
is  the  so-called  "immediate  imputation."  Upon  this  theory 
there  are  two  kinds  of  sin,  voluntary  and  involuntary. 

Edwards  had  already  taught  that  sin  was  voluntary. 
It  remained  to  decide  whether  he  would  teach  that  such  sin 
was  the  only  sin,  or  that  all  sin  was  voluntary.  The  pres- 
ent discussion  led  him  to  contemplate  Uiis  problem,  and  to 
adopt  this  further  position.  He  had  already  avoided  any 
expression  which  should  make  him  teach  that  depravity 
was  properly  sin.  He  accepted  the  federal  headship  of 
Adam,  and,  as  he  viewed  death  as  tlie  penalty  of  the  sin 
of  Adam,  he  was  obliged  to  suppose  that  all  who  die  are 


guilty  of  that  sin,  or  that  its  g^uilt  lies  upon  all  men.'  Yet 
lie  cannot  accept  the  common  view  that  men  are  charged 
with  sometliing  which  they  have  not  done,  any  more  than 
Taylor.  Sin  is  imputed,  he  therefore  says>  but  not  in  order 
to  make  it  the  sin  of  all  men.  It  is  imputed  because  it  is 
the  sin  of  all  men,  for  they  have  committed  it  in  Adam. 
Thus  he  extends  his  doctrine,  exclutlcs  every  sin  but  vol- 
untary sin,  and  so  gives  fully  to  New  England  theology 
its  first  great  distinguishing  doctrine,  that  all  sin  consists 
in  choice.  Thus  he  completes  at  this  point  the  work  begun 
in  the  treatise  on  the  will.' 

To  maintain  this  connection  of  the  race  with  Adam, 
Edwards  proposes  a  tlicory  somewhat  new.  He  had 
already  rejected  the  idea  that  original  sin  consisted  in  a 
positive  taint,  which  had  been  the  view  of  original  sin 
opposed  by  Taylor.  He  says  simply  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  and  did  witlidraw  from  man  after  his  sin.  The  ini- 
mediate  result  of  this  was  that  man  set  himself  up  as  liis 
own  standard  and  fell  into  further  sin.  Hereupon,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  established  course  of  nature,  or  of  a  spe- 
cial divine  constitution,  the  descendants  of  Adam  were 
bom,  as  he  was,  after  his  sin,  destitute  of  holiness,  thus 
negatively  evil  or  depraved,  out  of  communion  with  God 
and  certain  to  pursue  the  course  of  their  fleslily  affections; 
that  is,  to  fall  into  sin.  So,  "all  are  looked  upon  as  sin- 
ning in  and  with  their  common  root;  and  God  right- 
eously withholds  special  influences  and  special  communica- 
tions from  all  for  this  sin."  In  consequence  of  this  act 
of  God's,  men  consent  to  Adam's  sin  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  act.  Imputation  follows  this  consent.  Edwards  says: 
"The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  that  imputation  of  that 
sin  are  both  the  consequences  of  that  established  union; 

*TbU  u  the  (■lUcj'  of  Aogudinv,  petpetuated  hy  Calvto. 
•  tftrkt.  Vol  n.  pp.  S4*  T< 
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but  yet  in  such  order  that  the  evil  disposition  is  first  ; 
the  charge  of  g^ilt  consequent,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Adam  liimself."  Edwards'  order  is,  then:  first,  the  "con- 
stitution;" second,  birth  of  men  without  the  Spirit;  third, 
positive  evil  disposition  or  sin,  which  is  consent  to  Adam's 
sin;  fourth,  the  charge  of  guilt 

But  it  is  now  an  interesting  question:  How  did  Ed- 
wards justify  this  constitution  to  himself?  The  answer 
comes  out  in  his  reply  to  a  supposed  objection  that  things 
cannot  be  "viewed  and  treated  as  one  which  are  not  one 
but  totally  distinct."  The  objection,  he  says,  is  founded 
upon  a  false  idea  of  identity.  Some  things  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  very  diverse  are  yet  imitetl  by  the  constitution 
of  the  creator  so  that  they  arc  in  a  sense  one,  as  for  in- 
stance the  oak,  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  acom.  Even 
the  identit>*  of  created  intelligences  depends  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  God.  Continuance  of  the  same  consciousness, 
or  memory,  is  essential  to  continued  personal  identity; 
and  yet  this  continued  memory  is  the  constitution  of  God 
and  not  the  work  of  the  man  himself.  Indeed,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  every  created  entity,  whether  person 
or  thing,  is  nothing  but  the  continued  creation  of  God.  It 
is  altogether  equivalent  to  an  immediate  production  out 
of  nothing  at  every  moment.  The  continued  identity  of 
anything  is  therefore  only  the  consistency  with  which  God 
produces  now  what  he  produced  a  moment  since;  or  it  is 
the  divine  constitution.  By  the  same  constitution,  Adam 
and  the  race  may  be  the  same  person,  and  so  the  loss  of 
Adam  Ije  the  loss  of  his  posterity. 

If,  now,  it  is  necessary  to  sum  up  in  one  glance  the 
features  of  progress  for  the  developing  thought  of  New 
England  contributed  by  this  treatise  passed  in  so  brief  re- 
view, they  may  be  summarized  (i)  in  the  extension  of 
the  proposition  that  sin  is  voluntary  action  to  the  explicit 
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principle  that  all  sin  is  voluntary  action;  (2)  in  the  re- 
moval from  the  theology  of  the  idea  that  man's  corruption 
consists  in  a  positive  taint  imparted  to  his  nature  (for  the 
whole  matter  is  explained  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
moral  instincts  when  it  is  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
withdrawn  from  sinning  Adam,  and  corruption  is  traced 
to  this  root) ;  and  (3)  in  an  idea  introduced — one  which  re- 
appears upon  many  a  page  of  kter  writers — the  mainte- 
nance of  the  doctrine  of  the  actuality  of  depravity  in  man 
by  the  supposition  of  an  established  order  of  nature,  or 
divine  constitution.  If  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity 
be  accepted,  there  is  need  of  some  explanation  of  the  con- 
nection of  Adam  with  this  result.  Heredity  may  serve 
as  a  partial  explanation,  and  yet  only  a  partial  one.  The 
corruption  of  man  is  not  all  of  the  body.  Unless  we  be- 
lie\'C  in  tratlncianism  (a  theory  now  corning  Into  favor  in 
certain  quarters),  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain  the  dishar- 
mony of  soul,  as  it  is  in  psychology  to  explain  the  trans- 
mittance  of  traits  of  character  from  father  to  son.  But 
the  thought  of  a  continued  creation  with  the  added  idea  of 
a  divine  constitution  would  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  case  of  every  new-bom  person,  God  is  again  opera- 
tive, and  that  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  his  own.  As 
the  nature  of  the  oak  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
acorn,  and  that  by  its  parent  oak,  so  with  the  child.  And 
thus,  according  to  an  intelligible  method,  God  can  deter- 
mine to  treat  men  according  as  Adam,  their  constituted 
head,  shall  remain  holy,  or  fall. 

If  we  were  to  ask  at  this  point  again  those  questions 
which  we  have  previously  asked  as  to  Edwards'  adapta- 
tion to  further  the  cause  of  theology  in  a  time  of  contro- 
versy, we  should  have  to  reply  tliat  now  at  last  he  has 
come  to  perceive  more  accurately  his  proper  task.  This 
treatise  is  no  mere  piece  of  reaction.     He  learns  as  he 
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reads.  He  innovates  as  he  writes.  There  is  movement, 
change,  life,  in  this  work  as  in  no  preceding  one.  It  is 
most  significant  that  some  things  he  says  nothing  about. 
There  is  no  refutation  of  such  a  sound  principle  as  that 
abih'ty  and  obligation  are  commensurate.  What  he  op- 
poses are  the  real  errors  of  Taylor,  not  the  great  illuminat- 
ing suggestions  which  were  later  to  form  a  Urge  part  of 
the  working  materials  of  New  England  theology.  And 
there  is  here  already  tliat  emphasis  of  the  ethical  element 
of  theology  which  was  to  be  more  and  more  characteristic 
of  the  school  as  it  advanced  to  the  very  end.  Our  corrup- 
tion, even,  is  an  ethical  corruption,  since  it  consists  prin- 
cipally in  the  deprivation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  under  which 
we  suffer — nothing  physical,  nothing  merely  mysterious. 
Hence  Edwards  now  understands  how  to  conserve  the  old, 
how  to  leam  from  even  erroneous  proposals,  how  to  study 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  how  to  change  old  forms  as  new  light 
breaks  upon  him.  He  has  arrived  at  last  at  the  true  posi- 
tion of  a  leader,* 

The  remaining  principal  treatise  of  Edwards  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  remarkable  of  the  series.  The  others  had 
been  prepared  with  immediate  reference  to  the  demands 
of  the  contest  against  the  Arminians,  and  all  suffered  from 
the  defects,  as  well  as  partook  of  the  vigor  and  interest, 
incidental  to  such  an  origin.  The  Dissertation  Concerning 
the  Nature  of  True  Virtue^°  was  more  largely  the  spon- 
taneous fruit  of  early  and  later  meditations.  The  Armin- 
ians are  not  mentioned  in  it.  It  breathes  the  calm  spirit 
of  quiet  studies.  In  these  respects  it  stands  comparatively 
isolated  among  Edwards*  writings;  and  it  is  isolated  in 

*  Dr.  Cturlo  Cbauncy,  pavior  of  the  First  Churcfa,  Boston,  wrote  a  lerlei 
of  FH-*  Diiirriali^ns  an  lh«  Scripture  Account  of  the  Fall  and  iU  Coiuequ*nc€S 
in  178s.  in  whkh  be  controverted  Edwards  at  tont  length.  Like  hi*  Satvaii9» 
«/  all  Um.  it  was  the  product  of  a  cradual  and  lifelong  departure  from  the  ttand- 
aid  Calvinbm. 

^^Wttrki.  VaL  HI,  pp.  91-137. 
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another  respect,  in  that  its  great  ideas,  though  early 
formed,  and  put  down  in  writing  with  great  clearness  in 
the  manly  notes  of  the  youthful  student  at  college,  seem 
never  to  have  influenced  the  general  course  of  his  specula- 
tions upon  other  tliemes,  fruitful  in  the  extreme  as  they 
were  to  be  under  the  hand  of  his  successors.  He  defines 
justice  as  virtuous  only  when  governed  by  benevolence, 
with  perfect  clearness  in  the  "Notes,"  "  but  in  after  years 
he  discusses  the  justice  of  God  in  its  application  to  future 
punishment  and  to  the  atonement  exactly  as  if  no  such  dis- 
tinction had  ever  entered  his  mind.  To  this  extent  the 
work  which  he  had  performed  in  the  formulation  of  tlie 
principle  of  all  virtue  remained  unappreciated  by  its 
author;  but  so  far-reaching  and  revolutionary  were  to  be 
its  effects  upon  succeeding  systems  that  it  merits  the  des- 
ignation of  Edwards'  principal  contribution  to  religious 
thought.  It  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  determining 
principle  to  the  whole  school  of  thinking  which  was  to  bear 
the  name  of  Edwardean. 

The  Nature  of  Virtue  cannot  be  fully  understood,  either 
in  its  own  greatness  as  a  philosophical  achievement  or  in 
the  peculiarities  wliich  mark  the  progress  of  its  discus- 
sions, without  a  glance  at  the  pre\'ious  history-  of  ethical 
theory."  Edwards  himself  goes  back  to  Hobbes,  when 
noticing  antagonistic  views,  and  it  is  to  Hobbes  that  the 
rise  of  independent  and  valuable  discussion  upon  etliics  in 
-  the  English- speaking  world  is  to  be  attributed.  He  was 
the  first  to  bring  in  the  idea  of  the  good  as  something  to 
be  sought,  tliough  he  was  unfortunate  in  tlie  form  of  his 
discussion,  since  he  identified  it  too  largely  with  pleasure. 
Any  further  usefulness  which  he  might  have  served  was 
destroyed  by  the  common  understanding  that  he  taught 

"  See  AM.,  VoL  2.  p.  700. 

"  5«c     SMgwiclc*)     cjcedknt      reriew    la      Sncyctopatdia      Brilamniea.      article 
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that  the  only  foundation  of  social  morality  was  the  taw 
of  the  state,  and  tlius  denied  that  it  had  any  ground  in 
^^Hhe  oljjcctive  nature  of  things.  The  Ombridge  Piatonists 
opposed  him  at  this  point,  and  emphasized  the  eternal  dis- 
tinctions between  good  and  evil;  but  they  rendered  com- 
paratively little  service  in  promoting  the  growth  of  ethical 
doctrine,  since  tliey  produced  only  an  ill-arranged  collec- 
tion of  aphorisms  upon  morals,  and  substantially  went 
over  to  Hobbes's  ground  as  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
Richard  Cumberland,  liowever,  published  in  1672  a  treatise 
entitled  De  legibus  naturae  disquisitio  philosophica,  which 
has  been  worthily  styled  a  fountain-head  of  English 
ethics,^'  and  which  did  much  to  build  upon  the  founda- 
tion which  Hobbes  had  suggested  and  to  point  the  way,  at 
least,  to  the  elimination  of  the  errors  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  Like  Hobbes,  he  began  with  the  idea  of  the  good, 
but  he  defined  it  more  comprehensively,  since  he  embraced 
in  it  even  moral  acts,  though  always  considering  it  too  much 
under  the  category  of  the  natural  good — that,  namely, 
which,  preserves  or  renders  created  beings  "more  perfect 
or  happy."  He  introduces  an  idea  which  was  entirely  lack- 
ing in  Hobbes,  the  "common  good"  as  an  object  of  eflFort, 
under  which  he  almost  unconsciously  included  a  much 
wider  definition  of  good  than  his  more  formal  statements 
made  place  for.  But  his  chief  service  was  that  he  reduced 
all  the  maxims  of  morality  to  one  general  principle,  "re- 
gard for  the  common  good."  Three  separate  sentences 
mav  serve  to  afford  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  thought. 
"I  udge  it  requisite  to  the  natural  perfection  of  the  human 
will  that  it  follow  the  most  perfect  reason."  "Those  acts 
of  the  will  which  are  enjoined  by  the  same  law  may  all  be 
comprehended  in  the  general  name  of  the  most  extensive 
and   operative  benevolence."     "The   greatest   benevolence 

1*  Sm   Dr.  G.  F.  Uagoun'B  cxcellcat  iccount,  BMiothtca  Saen,  Vol.  XLIII, 
pp.  536  fl.:  Vol.  XLIV.  pp.  91  fT. 
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does  consist  in  a  constant  volition  of  the  greatest  good 
towards  all."  Hence  an  action  is  "morally  good"  which 
contributes  to  this  end.  Cumberland  anticipated  the  objec- 
/tioiir  which  has  been  voiced  in  our  own  day,  that  benev- 
olence cannot  be  said  to  include  all  virtue,  since  it  cannot 
include  the  proper  attitude  of  man  toward  God  except  by 
such  torsion  as  shall  evacuate  it  of  all  meaning,  and  laid 
down  the  proposition  that  "to  promote  the  common  good 
of  the  whole  system  of  rationals"  "includes  our  love  of 
God  and  of  all  mankind,  as  parts  of  this  system."  But  he 
could  not  have  defended  himself  successfully  against  the 
charge  of  utilitarianism,  for  utilitarian  he  uniloubtedly 
was.  His  most  conspicuous  failure  as  a  moralist  was  in 
his  definition  of  conscience,  in  reference  to  which,  says  Dr. 
Magoun, 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  our  autlior  regarded  conscience  as 
anything   more   than   the  discernment  of  our  acts   as  means   to   ends, 

or  of  the  results  of  acts,  pleasant  or  painful One  will  looJc  in 

vain  through  thi$  ....  treatise  ....  for  any  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions of  right  or  conscience  to  obligation,  either  as  an  idea  or  as 
feeling,** 

Locke,  while  agreeing  with  Hobbes  as  to  the  egoistic 
l>asis  of  conduct  and  the  definition  of  good,  yet  does  some- 
thing to  suggest  a  higher  style  of  treating  the  subject  when 
he  supposes  that  ethics  might  be  put  among  the  demon- 
strative sciences,  like  mathematics,  if  the  idea  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  that  of  ourselves  in  relation  to  him  were 
properly  carried  out.  He  thus  substantially  makes  ethics 
to  rest  upon  intuitive  principles.     Shaftesbury  forwarded 

^the  theme  by  showing  that  the  social  affections  are  natural, 
md  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  self-regarding.  Of 
i!l  this  series  of  writers  Hutchesou  was  the  greatest. 
Upon  the  basis  of  Shaftesbury's  work  he  erccte<l,  by  the 
help  of  Cumberland's  principles,  the  most  complete  edifice 

"  Artidet  dtedL  Vol.  XUtl.  pp.  s».  S4o 
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of  moral  philosophy  which  Britain  had  seen  till  that  time. 
He  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  special  power  in 
the  human  soul  to  discern  moral  ideas  and  relations,  for 
aoiong  the  "senses"  he  enumerated  one  of  beauty,  a  "pub- 
Tic  sense/'  "a  determination  to  be  pleased  witli  the  hap- 
piness of  others,"  and  a  "Moral  Sense"  "by  which  we 
perceive  virtue  and  vice."'*  True,  his  treatment  of  the 
moral  sense  is  too  loose  and  vague  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  real  nature  of  this  faculty.  He  is  also 
completely  utilitarian,  at  least  in  the  criterion  by  which 
the  virtue  of  a  proposed  action  is  to  be  tested.  "That 
action  is  best  which  procures  the  greatest  happiness  for 
I  the  greatest  numbers,  and  that  worst  which,  in  like  manner, 
occasions  misery."  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  his 
work  is  the  consistency  with  which  he  carries  out  Cumber- 
land's principle  of  benevolence.  In  opposition  to  Hobbes's 
account  of  the  orifj^in  of  moral  actions,  Hutcheson  main- 
tains that  benevolence  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  man 
approves  of  any  acti<m.  He  thus  makes  it  the  sole  con- 
stituent of  virtue.  Actions  flowing  purely  from  self-love 
and  yet  evidencing  no  lack  of  benevolence  are  morally  in- 
different. In  respect  to  many  personal  actions  which  men 
generally  morally  approve,  such  as  industry,  man  is  vir- 
tuous in  them  because  he  is  to  exercise  benevolence 
toward  himself.  If  Hutcheson  is  not  wholly  successful  in 
his  discussion  of  this  portion  of  the  theme,  he  contributes 
something,  at  any  rate,  in  incorporating  the  moral  subject 
himself  in  the  scheme  of  beings  toward  whom  moral  rela- 
tions are  to  be  sustained. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  work  of  Edwards  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  history.  He  had  early  gained  the 
elevated  plane  upon  which  his  whole  consideration  of  the 
subject  is  conducted.     Though  he  followed  his  predeccs- 

*•  See  Proftwor  FdwIct*!  *rti^,  "Hut chew n,"  Emfyc.  Brit. 
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sors  in  viewing  some  things  as  "goods,"  he  did  not  begin 
his  development  of  his  theme  with  this  topic.  He  had 
found,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  reason  both  of  the  nature 
of  the  good  and  of  the  source  of  obligation  in  the  funda- 
mental idea  that  the  universe  was  a  "system"  and  that  its 
ideal  harmony  was  the  goal  of  all  individual  existence,  and 
hence  the  reasonable  and  obligatory  object  of  moral  choice. 
When  considered  in  this  light,  the  whole  nature  of  virtue 
and  its  binding  obHgation  are  immediately  evident,  being 
written  in  the  very  nature  of  man.  And  hence,  while  the 
theory  is,  like  that  of  Cumberland  and  Hutcheson,  a  theory 
of  benevolence,  it  avoids  the  utilitarianism  into  which  they 
hafl  fallen,  and  replaces  their  fiefecttve  analyses  of  con- 
science, self-love,  etc.,  with  better. 

So  evident,  in  fact,  was  the  truth  of  his  theory  to  the  in- 
tuitive gaze  of  Edwards  that  he  scarcely  stops  to  give 
formal  proof  of  it.  The  body  of  his  short  treatise  is  occu- 
pied with  explanations  which  shall  unfold  its  meaning  and 
free  it  from  various  objections.  What  there  is  of  proof 
I  may  be  summarized  thus:"* 

Virtue  is  something  beautiful,  or  some  kind  of  beauty, 
yet  not  every  kind  of  beauty,  but  a  beauty  of  a  moral  na- 
ture— that  is,  one  belonging  to  the  disposition  and  will. 
Nor  is  it  any  "particular"  beauty,  or  beauty  in  a  limited 
sphere,  but  it  is  one  which  still  appears  beautiful  when 
viewed  "most  jjcrfectly,  ccsmprehensively,  and  universally, 
"X^tvith  regard  to  all  its  tendencies  and  its  connections  with 
everything  to  which  it  stands  related."  .\fter  these  defini- 
tions, the  author  is  ready  to  answer  the  question  "wherein 
this  true  and  general  beauty  of  the  heart  does  most  essen- 
tially consist;"  and  the  reply  is:  "Benevolence  in  general. 
Or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  that  consent, 
propensity,  and  union  of  heart  to  being  in  general,  which  is 

»•  Sec  H'orki.  Vol.  in.  pp.  «-«$. 
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immediately  exercised  in  a  general  good  will."     And  he 
goes  on  to  say — thus  giving  ail  the  proof  he  has  to  offer: 

The  thinRS  before  observed  respecting  the  nature  of  true  virtue  nai- 
urally  lead  us  to  such  a  notion  of  it.  If  it  has  its  scat  in  the  hean,  and 
is  ttic  general  goodness  and  beauty  of  the  disposition  and  its  exercise, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  view,  considered  with  regard  to  its  uni- 
versal tendency,  and  as  related  to  e%-crything  with  which  it  stands 
connected ;  what  can  it  consist  in  but  a  consent  and  good  will  to 
being  in  general?  Beauty  does  not  consist  in  discord  and  dissent,  but 
in  ojnjicnt  and  agreement.  And  if  every  inlelUgent  being  ts  in  some 
way  related  to  being  in  general,  and  is  a  part  of  the  univer&al  system 
of  existence,  and  so  stands  in  connection  with  the  whole;  what  can 
its  general  and  true  beauty  be,  but  its  union  and  consent  with  the 
great  whole. 

Edwards  supposed  himself  to  be  in  accord  in  this  posi- 
tion, not  only  with  the  Scriptures  and  "Christian  divines," 
but  with  the  "more  considerable  deists"  and  "the  most  con- 
siderable writers"  upon  such  topics.  He  could  therefore 
dispense  the  more  properly  with  lengthened  proofs,  and 
could  proceed  to  those  definitions  by  which  he  hoped  to 
clear  up  some  prevalent  "confusion  in  discourses  upon 
this  subject."  He  explains  therefore,  first,  that  such  benev- 
olence to  being  in  general  may  be  exercised  in  a  benevolent 
affection  toward  a  particular  person,  and  that  snch  a  par- 
ticular act  of  benevolence  is  virtuous  when  it  arises  "from 
a  generally  benevolent  temper,  or  from  that  habit  or  frame 
of  mind  wherein  consists  a  disposition  to  love  being  in 
general."  In  other  words,  the  great  motive  of  universal 
love  must  itnderlie  every  volition  which  is  to  be  virtuous. 
He  also  defines  in  passing  the  "being"  had  in  mind  as  "in- 
telligent being."  thoijgh  he  fiad  better  said  sentient  being. 

The  love  which  constitutes  virtue  is  thus  the  love  of 

ynjinevolence,  that  which  seeks  the  well-being  or  happiness 

of  being  coiisidered  simply  as  such.    It  is  thus  not  the  love 

of  complacence,  which  presupposes  beauty,  or  virtue,  in 
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which  complacence  can  be  felt,  nor,  for  the  same  reason, 

is  it  gratitude.     But — 

The  first  Dbj«t  of  a  virtuous  btnevolence  is  bcin^,  simply  consid- 
ered; and  if  being,  simply  considered,  he  its  objVcl,  then  being  in  ^fnf.roi 
is  its  object;  and  what  it  hns  an  ultimate  propensity  to,  is  the  highest 
good  of  being  in  general.  And  it  will  seek  the  good  of  every  individuai 
\ttmg  unless  it  be  conceive3  as  not  mnsTstent  wfth  the  highest  good 
oMaftg  in  general  ~In  which  case  the  good  of  a  particular  being, 
or  some  beings,  may  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  the  highest  good 
of  being  in  general.  And  particularly,  if  there  be  any  being  irre- 
ctaimably  opposite,  and  an  enemy  to  being  in  general,  then  consent 
and  adherence  to  being  in  general  will  induce  Uie  truly  virtaous  hcsrt 
to  forsake  that  enemy  and  to  oppose  if 

One  more  quotation  is  needed  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  highest  reach  of  the  Edwardeaii  conception: 

Funhcr,  if  being,  simply  considtrcd,  \k  ihc  first  object  of  a 
truly  virtuous  benevolence,  then  that  object  who  has  most  of  being,  or 
has  the  greatest  share  of  existence,  otfur  things  being  equal,  so  far 
as  such  a  being  is  exhibited  to  our  Acuities,  will  have  the  greatest 
share  of  the  propensity  and  benevolent  affections  of  the  heart-*' 

Hence,  since  God  is  the  being  who  has  "most  of  being," 
he  is  the  supreme  object  of  choice ;  and  men,  since  they  are 
in  general  of  the  same  importance,  will  have  equal  shares 
in  the  choices  of  virtuous  beings.  Hence  this  theory  of 
virtue  is  summarized  in  the  biblical  rule  that  we  are  to 
love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves. 

Edwards  also  felt  the  force  of  that  objection  to  this 
theory  of  virtue  which  Cumberland  had  anticipated,  which 
denies  the  possibility  of  including  God  within  the  scope  of 
the  creature's  "benevolence."  He  set  at  work  vigorously 
to  remove  it.  lie  reinforced  the  reasoning  Just  sketched 
by  a  furtlier  discussion.  He  distinguishes  first  between  the 
•primary  ground  of  love,  which  is  simply  being,  and  a 
:ondary,  which  is  the  moral  excelleTice  which  may  exist 

i*/M.,   p.   77. 
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in  any  being.  This  is  fitted  to  call  forth  complacence,  but 
it  is  also  fitted  to  call  forth  the  love  of  benevolence,  by 
which  he  means  the  choice  to  seek  to  promote  the  virtue 
in  which  It  delights.  Toward  God,  the  most  holy  of  all 
beings,  such  a  love  is  most  eminently  fit;  and  yet  in  his 
case  it  will  consist  largely  in  the  love  of  complacence.  Has 
it,  indeed,  any  true  benevolent  element  ?  It  has,  replies  Ed- 
wards; for  benevolence  consists  not  only  in  seeking  to  pro- 
mote, but  also  in  rejoicing  in,  the  happiness  of  the  being 
toward  whom  benevolence  is  exercised.  But  more  than 
this,  benevolence  can  be  directly  exercised  toward  God, 
since  men  can  be  instrumental  in  promoting  his  glory,  in 
which  he  delights. 

Edwards  insists  the  more  strenuously  upon  this  point 
because  upon  it  turns  the  chief  purpose  of  his  treatise, 
which  was  to  put  morality  in  a  new  relation  to  religion. 
Previous  moralists  had  been  too  exclusively  occupied  in 
considering  their  theme  with  simple  reference  to  the  rela- 
tions of  man  toward  man,  Edwards  would  show,  on  the 
contrary,  that  true  virtue  must  include  a  virtuous  attitude 
toward  God  himself,  which  is,  however,  tlie  essence  of  re- 
ligion, and  would  thus  advance  to  the  lofty  position  that 
there  can  be  no  true  virtue  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  what 
is  ordinarily  called  morality,  which  is  not,  at  the  same  time, 
religious.  Religion  and  morality  are  essentially  one.  He 
that  is  truly  mora!  is  implicitly  already  religious;  and  he 
who  is  religious  must  also  be  moral.     In  his  own  words: 

Whatever  other  benevolence  or  generosity  towards  mankind,  and 
other  virtues  or  morat  qualittcations  which  go  by  that  name,  any  are 
pos.«essed  of,  that  are  not  attended  with  a  love  to  God  which  is  alto- 
gether above  them  and  to  which  they  are  subordinate  and  on  which 
they  are  dependent,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  or 
^eUgion  in  them.  And  it  may  be  asserted  in  general  that  nothing 
\m  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  in  which  God  is  not  the  first  and  the 
last;  or  which,  with  regard  to  their  exercises  in  general  have  not  their 
first  foundation  and  source  in  apprehensions  of  God's  supreme  dignity 


and  etoiy,  and  in  answerable  «steera  and  love  of  him,  and  have  not 
respect  to  God  as  the  supreme  end-** 

But  against  this  view  the  objection  would  be  raised  that 
there  are  many  things  which  do  not  spring  from  such  a 
benevolence  as  this  which  are  commonly  thought  to  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  moral,  and  which  receive  the 
commendation  of  men.  How  can  they  have  this  seeming, 
without  having  a  true,  morality?  This  is  the  vital  question 
between  Edwards  and  most  of  his  predecessors,  and  to 
the  answer  of  it  he  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  treatise, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  entire  compass.  The  motive  of  the 
w$rk  here  comes  to  light.  It  was  to  root  out  thoroughly 
/rom  the  minds  of  men  that  confidence  which  they  are  so 
/prone  to  feel  in  the  value  of  a  morality  which  is  confess- 
(edly  not  religious.  These  actions  commonly  approved  have 
says  Edwards  in  substance,  a  certain  beauty  about  them, 
but  it  is  not  the  true  beauty  which  virtue  has.  It  is  an  in- 
ferior beaut>',  analogous  only  to  that  consisting  in  the  fit- 
ness of  the  act  in  its  relations,  and  comparable  to  the  beauty 
of  a  cliess-board.  or  of  a  piece  of  chintz  or  brocade,  or  of  a 
square,  an  equilateral  triangle,  or  a  regular  polygon.  To 
employ  his  own  words: 

There  is  a  beauty  of  order  in  society  besides  what  consist*  in  be- 
nevvlnee  ui  '^n  be  referred  to  U,  which  is  of  a  secondary  kind;  as 
when  the  different  members  of  society  have  all  their  appointed  office, 
place,  and  station,  according  to  their  several  capacities  and  talents, 
and  every  one  keeps  his  place  and  continues  in  his  proper  business. 
In  this  there  is  a  beauty,  not  of  a  different  kind  from  the  regularity 
of  a  beautiful  building,  or  piece  of  skillful  architecture,  where  the 
strong  pillars  are  set  in  their  proper  place,  the  pilasters  in  a  place  6t 
for  them,  the  square  pieces  of  marble  in  the  pavement,  the  panels, 
partitions,  and  cornices,   etc,  in   places  proper   for  them.'*' 

And  among  other  virtues  he  specially  instances  justice 
as  consisting  in  the  agreement,  or  fitness  which  there  is 
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between  the  doing  of  evil,  for  example,  and  the  receiving 
of  pain. 

Thus  these  so-called  virtues  have  a  beauty,  but  it  is  not 
the  beauty  of  true  virtue  consisting  in  love  to  being  in  gen- 
eral and  to  God,  the  being  of  beings. 

The  same  argumentative  necessity  leads  Edwards  now 
to  take  up  the  discussion  of  self-love  which  Hutcheson  had 
dr<>pi>ed.  Defining  it  as  having  meaning  only  when  it  sig- 
nifies regard  for  one's  "confined  private  self,"  he  discusses 
here  in  the  main  tlie  question  whether  certain  so-called  vir- 
tues, sudi  as  love  to  friends,  gratitude,  etc.,  may  not  arise 
from  mere  self-love,  or  to  use  the  modern  term,  from  sel- 
fishness. He  shows  that,  since  kind  actions  toward  us 
'^'  gratify  our  selfishness,  it  may  be  nothing  but  our  percep- 
tion of  tliis  which  calls  forth  our  gratitude  for  them.  Far 
from  being  virtuous,  or  having  any  character  of  "public 
benevolence,"  such  affections  will  be  purely  selfish.  They 
may  possibly  at  times  spring  from  a  feeling  of  desert,  but 
then  they  arc  to  be  referred  to  the  sense  of  justice  pre 
viously  spoken  of,  and  are  nothing  but  a  delight  in  the 
"secondary"  beauty,  which  gives  no  foundation  for  true 
virtue. 

With  the  same  general  purpose  in  mind,  Edwards  next 
passes  to  the  discussion  of  the  "natural  conscience,"  by 
which  he  means  the  conscience  of  the  natural  man.  It 
consists  in  two  things:  (i)  in  a  "disposition  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  moral  treatment  which  passes  between  us 
and  others  from  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  be  easy 
or  uneasy  in  a  consciousness  of  our  being  consistent  or  incon- 
sistent with  ourselves;"  and  (2)  in  a  "sense  of  desert"  as 
previously  explained.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  perception 
of  moral  relations,  and  perceives  even  the  beauty  of  true 
benevolence,  though  it  may  not  itself  "taste  its  primary  and 
essential  beauty;'*  and  it  covers  in  the  range  of  its  utter- 
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ances  the  same  subjects  as  are  covered  by  a  true  spiritual 
sense — that  is,  by  a  conscience  spiritually  enlightened.  But 
it  does  not  imply,  as  some  have  taught,  "a  disposition  to 
true  virtue,  consisting:  in  a  benevolent  temper  naturally  im- 
planted in  the  hearts  of  all  men ;"  for  then,  the  clearer  the 
perceptions  of  conscience,  the  stronger  tlie  virtuous  prin- 
ciple— which  experience  shows  frequently  not  to  be  the 
case.  Even  the  wicked  at  the  last  day  will  approve  their 
sentence;  but,  under  this  perception  of  conscience,  they 
will  not  manifest  a  disposition  to  repent  of  their  wicked- 
ness. 

In  the  same  way  Edwards  discusses  natural  instincts 
leading  to  natural  affections  which  have  no  real  virtue  in 
them;  and  then  passes  to  consider  the  reason  why  all  these 
things  are  often  mistaken  for  true  virtue.  And  he  closes 
the  whole  with  the  investigation  whether  virtue  is  fount'^d 
in  sentiment,  and  whether  ihis  is  given  io  men  hy  God  aroi- 
trarily,  or  whether  it  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  The  considerations  presented  here  are  in  substance 
the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  whole  theory  was  first 
established. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  great  ethical  treatise  which 
Edwards  wrote  in  his  closing  years  and  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  The  far-reaching  consequences  in- 
volved in  it  for  theology,  his  successors  were  only  slowly 
to  appreciate  and  develop;  but  it  finally  created  an  inde- 
pendent scho*^^!  of  eLhics,  as  well  as  of  theology. 

The  review  of  the  most  important  services  of  Edwards 
to  theology  is  now  complete.  Were  it  the  present  object 
to  discuss  his  entire  career  and  influence  as  a  historical 
character,  much  more  would  need  to  1m:  said.  The  present 
pioblem  is  a  rrriower  one.  Not  what  Itc  was,  but  what 
he  did ;  and  not  wliat  he  did  upon  the  broader  field  even  of 
theology,  but  what  he  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
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the  system  which  he  received  from  his  teachers,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  study.    He  performed  many  lesser  ser- 
vices not  fitted  to  rank  with  these  prime  labors.     Professor 
Park,  in  the  introduction  which  he  prefixed  to  his  collection 
of  Essays  from  various  New  England  writers  upon  the 
atonement,  has  shown  how  independent  the  mind  of  Ed- 
wards everywhere  was,  and  how   many  fruitful  si^ges- 
tions  he  let  fall  in  passing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  greatest 
themes.     His  preaching  of  future  punishnient  was  valu- 
able for  the  refutation  of  numerous  dangerous  errors."       . 
Perhaps  the  temper  of  mind  which  he  bequeathed  to  hiSt^f 
spiritual  followers  was  his  greatest  gift — that  perfect  in-^^ 
dependence  combined  with  entire  loyalty  to  the  truth,  that 
living  sense  of  the  possibility  of  progress,  that  keen  vision 
of  the  necessities  of  the  present  hour  and  that  unquestion-       ^ 
mg  subordination  of  every  merely  theoretical  interest  to 
the  practical  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  which 
have  largely  distinguished  the  New  England  school  among 
thinkers  to  this  day.     But  it  were  enough  to  substantiate 
his  claim  to  a  high  position  among  the  theologians  of  the 
Christian  ages  to  have  begun,  as  he  did,  those  discussions 
of  the  will,  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  of  the  principle  of 
virtue  which  resulted  finally  in  the  large  inheritance  into 
which  his  children  have  entered.     If  his  daring  and  keen^^ 
specniations  gave  to  the  theoIog>'  something  of  a  rational-^^ 
istic  turn,  which  his  own  deep  spirituality  could  not  neu- 

"-  But  a  portinn  of  the  inatiuacTt|)tii  uf  Eilward*  wo*  published.  The  re- 
maining porlioiu  luvc  been  repeatedly  TC-cxaniiacd  to  tec  if  thej  threw  further 
llfht  open  hit  opinion*,  tnit  vrirhout  leadini;  to  any  easential  enlarsement  of  pub- 
ligation.  Two  little  trartR  upon  the  Trinity  have  been  ptibliihcd,  in  aiuwer  to 
an  open  demand  made  by  Oliver  Wccdel!  nolmes  in  connection  with  the  asaertion 
that  Edwirda  became  luhstantially  s  Unitarian  in  bii  later  thinlcing:  but  they 
have  not  niataJned  the  chargie.  They  havr,  bowrrer,  shown  bow  be  aubjected  all 
tbeologiml   topic*   la   originat    and   •urcUing   Invntigation,   and    bow    the   (COpe  of  i 

hla  Dwa  indcfFcndent  thooght  was  continuaUy  cnlsrsing.  See  the  tracts:  E.  C. 
Smyth,  Obttfvction*  eomctming  the  Seriptvr*  Economy  of  tkt  Trimitj,  etc.,  and 
G.  P.  Fiaher,  An  Vulruhtuhtd  Essay  cf  Edvcards'  upa»  Ik*  Trinity  <i9oj>.  Se« 
also  ProfcMOr  Park's  vaJuable  xemarVa  upon  Edwards*  intellectual  habits  in  the 
BMhthtca  Sacra.  Vol  XXXVIII. 
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tralize,  it  was  because  the  age  succeeding  the  advocacy  of 
Deism  must  be  a  rationalizing  one;  and  if  the  evil  effects 
of  this  strain  of  thought  are  to  be  detected  even  to  the 
present,  it  is  because  the  forces  which  have  from  time  to 
time  arrayed  themselves  against  evangelical  theology  have 
been  the  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Deistic  move- 
ment. For  himself,  Edwards  as  powerfully  promoted  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  churches  as  he  did  their  theology. 


EDWARDS'  CONTEMPORARIES  AND 
COLABORERS 


CHAPTER  V 
JOSEPH  BELLAMY 

The  impetus  given  by  Edwards  to  New  England  the- 
ology began  to  exhibit  itself  before  he  himself  passed  off 
the  scene.  A  figure  so  unique  as  his,  and  one  of  so  great 
eminence  as  a  practical  worker,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  and,  in  the  paucity  of  teachers  in  New  England, 
draw  pupils  for  longer  or  shorter  instruction  in  the  min- 
isterial calling.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  gained  for  the 
new  principles  which  he  was  presenting  two  adherents  who 
were  to  prove  during  his  lifetime  efficient  colaborers  with 
him  in  his  practical  efforts,  and  after  his  death  successors 
and  leaders  in  his  school.  These  were  Bellamy*  and 
Hopkins. 

The  particular  course  which  Bellamy's  theological  la- 
bors took  was  determined  by  his  position  as  a  pastor  and 
by  the  number  of  important  controversies  which  were  car- 
ried on  during  his  time.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his 
ministry  he  took  part  in  the  great  revival  of  1741-43, 
preaching  widely,  and  observing  necessarily  the  widespread 
harm  done  by  certain  theological  errors.  It  was  the  direct 
consequence  of  this  that,  in  1750,  first  among  the  minis- 
ters of  his  state,  he  came  out  against  the  Half-Way  Cove- 
nant. He  noted  and  refuted  the  errors  of  "Antinomians," 
"Sandemeans,"  etc.  But  there  was  an  inner  force  in  his 
mind,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Edwards, 
which  impelled  him  to  more  fundamental  work  tlian  the 

ijoaepb  DellKmjr,  bom  in  Chnbire,  Conn.,  February  to,  1719:  firaduued  aI 
YbIc  Cellrf  in  <73S.  at  the  early  age  of  aixieen;  ttudlM  irith  Edward*  at  Ncrtb- 
■stpton  m  1736;  adtlpd  ai  Bctblehnn  (next  aoiilh  of  Litchfield)  April  a,  1740, 
when  m  little  more  than  twenty-cae  rears  old;  renuined  pastor  here,  bavtag  de- 
cUaed  nany  calla.  among  othen  one  to  Ne-w  York,  till  bla  death  in  1790.  H« 
WM  created  I>octor  of  DirJnJtr  by  Aberdcco  in   1768. 
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mere  refutation  of  errors,  and  made  him  a  constnicfTve" 
theologian.  While  thus  we  find  treatises  from  his  pen 
upon  The  Half  Way  Covenant,  There  is  but  One  Cove- 
nant, etc.,  and  Theron,  Paulinus,  and  Aspasio  (on  justifica- 
tion), his  great  works  are  his  True  Religion  Delineated 
an<l  The  IVisdom  of  God  in  the  Permission  of  Sin,  etc., 
which  are  lifted  by  their  themes  upon  the  high  plane 
constructive  discussion,  although  not  without  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  immediaie  religious  needs  of  men.* 

The  Tnte  Religion  Delineated  discusses  the  nature 
religion,  and  gives  two  answers,  apparently  different,  bi 
in  the  end  coalescing  in  one;  viz.,  that  it  consists  in  a  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  God,  and  a  compliance  with  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  These  two  answers  determine  the  two 
parts  of  the  treatise.  The  first  treats  the  law,  which  it 
finds  perfectly  fulfilled  in  the  one  exercise  of  love.  The 
second  then  considers  the  gosjwl,  and  is  thus  led  to  the  suc-^^ 
cessive  topics  of  the  ruin  of  man,  the  atonement,  and  th^H 
application  of  that  atonement  through  faith,  tog':.,her  with 
the  reward  of  ev.  riasting  life  promised  to  the  believer. 

As  might  be  gathered  from  the  definition  given  of  con-| 
formity  to  the  law  of  God,  the  leading  idea  of  this  whoh 
treatise  is  that  of  the  Edwardean  theory  of  virtue.  \V< 
have  here  accordir-jly  the  first  application  of  tliis  theory 
to  New  England  theology.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is  a 
partial  application.  The  greater  and  more  profound  effects 
of  this  theory  upon  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  the  atone- 
ment escaped,  at  first,  the  eye  of  theologians.  But  at  least 
the  theory  was  definitely  held  by  Bellamy  and  beautifully 
applied  to  his  definition  of  religion. 

This  agreement  between  Edwards  and  Bellamy  has 
sometimes  been  denied.  It  has  been  said  that  Bellamy  did 
not  follow  Edwards  "in  this  single  exceptional  case  wherein 

*  B«tt  edition  of  tail  worka  ta  thit  at  tli«  DtKtrinal  Trkct  wid  Book  Society 
(Beaton,   i8sj)>  Irom  which  th«  ctutionj  in  tbe  foUowinf  pagea  are  made. 
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le  was  eccentric  to  his  main  orbit."  '  But  careful  study  of 
Bellamy  will  show  a  minute,  as  well  as  a  general,  accep- 
tance of  the  theory  of  virtue.  In  a  letter  dated  1766  he  re- 
fers to  Edwards'  treatise  by  name.*  In  explaining  love 
toward  our  neighbor  he  coincides  with  his  teacher  in 
phraseology  as  well  as  thought.  He  speaks  of  the  "esteem" 
which  is  due  to  our  neighbor  for  the  valuable  qualities 
which  he  possesses;'  then  of  his  "happiness  as  to  soul  and 
botly"  toward  which  we  are  to  exercise  a  benevolent  re- 
gard; this  to  be  excited  by  his  "capacities;"  then  of  the 
delight  and  complacence  which  we  are  to  feel  in  his  holi- 
ness; all  of  which  are  strikingly  Edwardean.  The  same 
idea  of  obligation  is  held  by  him  as  by  Edwards.  The  ob- 
ligation to  love  God  arises  from  the  "infinite  excellence  of  ^\' 
the  divine  nature  antecedent  to  all  selfish  consideration,"^*^ 
an3~^fs"  infinitely,  unchangeably,  and  eternally  binding. ''"" 
Love  to  our  neighbor  is  "right  and  fit  in  itself."  Like  Ed- 
wards he  opposes  utilitarianism,  only  with  a  power  of  sar- 
casm and  a  keenness  of  wit "  which  Edwards,  with  all  his 
excellences,  did  not  possess. 

Bellamy  was,  then,  a  thoroughgoing  Edwardean  as  far 
as  the  theory  of  virtue  is  concerned.  Like  Edwards,  he 
was  also  in  general  upon  the  plane  of  the  old  Calvinism. 
In  many  things  his  positions  will  be  found  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  Edwards,  sometimes,  however,  with  a  quiet 
suppression  of  Edwards'  more  daring  Bights  of  specula- 
tion, as,  for  example,  his  attempt  to  explain  the  constitu- 
tional connection  of  Adam  with  his  posterity.  At  the  same 
time,  many  of  his  forms  of  statement  and  many  sugges- 
tions proved  fruitful  in  developing  among  his  pupils  and 
successors  the  new  divinity. 

■  Bibliothtca  Sofra,    Vol.   X,  p.   706. 

*  tfffrki   <Ma&atr>,  Vol   I.  pp.  udx,  xxx. 

•Sec  tffirki.  VoL  I,  pp.   119  0- 

'Ibid.,  pp.  tssa. 
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These  statements  and  suggestions,  found  in  the  True 
Religion,  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  AbUity. — Here  he  follows  exactly  in  the  path  sug- 
gested'by  Edwards  upon  the  will.  The  Arminians  and 
Antinomians  who  surrounded  him  sought  in  various  ways 
to  evade  the  searching  demands  of  the  gospel.  He  answers 
them  in  pungent  tcnns,  and  we  begin  at  once  to  sec  the 
power  of  the  New  England  preaching,  stimulated  and 
directed  by  Edwards'  leading  ideas,  to  lay  hold  of  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men.  Something  of  his  style,  as  well 
as  his  contribution  to  thought,  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

"But  to  lovp  God,  or  to  have  any  dispoiition  to  love  htm,  is  a 
thing  supernatural,  clean  bfynnd  the  powers  of  rature.  improved  to 
Ihc  utmost:  how  car  I,  therefore,  be  wholly  to  blame?"— It  is  a 
thing  supernaltiral,  you  say;  that  is.  in  other  words,  you  have  no 
^cart  to  it,  nor  the  least  inclination  that  way;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  your  temper  to  work  upon  by  motives  to  bring  yoo  to  it; 
and  now,  because  yoii  are  so  very  bad  a  creature,  therefore  you  are 
nut  at  all  to  blame.  This  is  your  argument.  But  can  yoti  think  thai 
there  is  any  force  in  it?  What!  are  moral  agents  the  less  to  blame 
the  worse  they  grow?  And  arc  God's  laws  no  longer  binding  than 
while  his  subjects  are  disposed  to  ob«y  them?' 

And  again: — 

Thus  we  see,  that,  as  to  a  natural  capacity,  all  mankind  are  cap- 
able of  a  perfect  conformity  to  God's  law.  which  requires  us  only  to 
love  God  with  all  our  heart*;:  and  that  all  our  inability  arises  merely 
from  Ihc  bad  temper  of  our -hearts,  and_DUr  want  of  a  good  disposi> 
tion,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  wholly  to  blame  and  altogether  in- 
excusable. Our  impotcuc>',  in  one  w^,  is  not  natural,  but  moral,  and, 
thercfor*r  instead   of   extenuating,    does    magnify    and    enhance   cor 

,-feuTt.  The  more  unabU  to  love  God  tvt  are,  the  more  ore  me  to 
blame.  Even  as  it  was  with  the  Jews;  the  gR-aU-r  conirariety  tlicre  was 
Id  their  heails  to  their  prophets,  to  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  the 
more  vile  and  blame  worthy  were  they.  And  in  this  light  do  the 
Scriptures  constantly  view  the  case.     There  is  not  one  title  in  the  Old 

iTestamcnt,  or  in  the  New,  in  the  law  or  in  the  gospel,  that  gives  the 
least  intimation  of  any  deficiency  in  our  natural  faculties.     The  law 

'£.«.  dr.,  p.  gs. 
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requires  no  more  than  all  our  hearts,  and  never  blames  us  for  not 
having  larger  natural  capacities-  The  gospel  ninis  to  recover  us  to 
love  God  only  with  alt  our  hearts,  but  makes  no  provision  for  our 
having  any  new  natural  capacity;  as  to  our  natural  capacities,  all  is 
v«li!  It  is  in  our  temper,  in  the  frame  and  disposition  of  our  hearts, 
that  the  seat  of  all  our  sinfulness  lies.' 

Tliat  paradox  of  Bellamy's  rhetoric — "the  more  un- 
able to  love  God  we  are,  the  more  we  are  to  blame" — be- 
came  characteristic  of  the  school.  Inability,  instead  of 
being' accepted  as  an  excuse,  was  itself  ground  for  greater 
f-cpentance,  l)ccause  it  was  voluntary,  It  will  be  said,  of 
course,  that  the  theory  of  the  will  underlying  such  state- 
ments affords  no  real  ground  for  them,  because  giving  no 
real  atility.  It  was  enough,  however,  that  Bellamy  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  real  ability,  and  tJiat  he  preached  it 
as  sucli^  No  brie  can  get  from  his  words  any  other  im- 
pTessTun.  It  was  this  impression  that  prevailed.  The 
theory  of  the  doctrine  does  not  appear  in  his  pages  to  dis- 
turb the  mind ;  the  fact  of  ability  is  stated  with  great  pop-  )S» 
ular  power.  Such  preaching  had  its  natural  effect,  and  -;^i 
the  way  was  prepared  for  the  improvement  of  the  theory. 

Out  of  such  preaching  began  another  style  of  exhorta- 
tion to  the  impenitent  which  was  soon  to  break  up  the  old 
paralysis  whicli  had  crept  over  the  New  England  churches. 
Men_had_abJlity-tQ  repent,  and  the  duty  of  the  minister 
was  to  exhort  them  to  exercise  this  ability.  They  were  no 
longer  to  "read  the  Scriptures,"  or  to  "pray,"  or  to  "choose 
God  as  their  best  good  and  last  end,"  and  remain  imperii- 
tent  through  it  ail,  as  in  former  times  they  had  too  often 
done.  But,  under  the  preaching  cf  Bellamy,  they  were  ex- 
horted not  "to  do  any  duty  in  an  unholy  manner,  to  hear 
the  word  in  a  disposition  to  hate  and  reject  it,"  but  to  hear 
"in  a  disposition  to  love,  believe,  and  practice  it."   In  short, 

e:  preaching  became  the  preaching  of  immediate  repent- 
e. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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2.  Original  sin. — In  respect  to  this  doctrine  Bellamy 
followed  Edwards  quite  closely,  teaching  tliat  by  divine 
appointment  Adam  stood  and  acted  as  our  public  head. 
This  was  as  well  for  us  in  every  respect,  and  better  in  some 
respects,  than  if  our  condition  had  been  made  to  depend 
entirely  upon  our  own  acts.  He  did  not,  however,  follow 
Edwards  into  his  speculations  as  to  the  method  of  our  con- 
nection with  Adam.  Leaving  that,  and  every  other  spec- 
ulative element,  he  enforced  in  the  following  manner  the 
direct  and  unmodified  responsibility  of  the  sinner  for  him- 
self: 

Let  it  be  by  Adam's  fall,  or  how  it  will,  yet  if  yon  are  an  enemy 
to  the  infinitely  glotious  God,  your  Maker,  and  that  voluntarily,  you 
are  infinitely  to  blame,  and  without  excuse;  for  nothing:  can  make  it 
right  for  a  creature  to  he  a  voluntary  enemy  to  his  gloriou'  Creator, 
or  possibly  excuse  %uch  a  crime.  It  is,  in  its  own  nature,  irinitcly 
wrong;  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  be  snid ;  you  str.nd  guiUy  b^ 
fore  God  It  h  in  vain  to  make  this  or  any  other  pleas,  so  long  as 
we  arc  what  we  are,  not  by  compulsion,  but  voluntarily.  And  it  is  in 
vain  to  pretend  that  we  arc  not  voluntary  in  our  corruptions,  when 
<4|hcy  are  nothing  else  but  the  free,  spontaneous  inclinations  of  our 
own  hearts.  Since  this  is  the  case  every  mouth  will  be  stopped  and 
all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God,  sooner  or  later.* 

Like  Edwards,  Bellamy  also  teaches  that  our  natural 
corruption,  though  real,  is  something  privative,  so  that 
God  does  not  bring  us  into  the  world  infected  with  any 
positive  taint.** 

3.  Election. — This  is  brought  out  in  the  clearest  terms. 
The  divine  sovere'^ty  is  exalted  in  connection  with  it. 
God  does  not  elect  this  or  that  man  for  anything  th?t  he 
himself  does,  or  for  any  goodness  that  there  is  in  him.  The 
condition  of  mankind  is  but  one,  and  that  is  rebellion  and 
opposition  to  the  will  of  their  Maker.  At  times,  in  on';^r 
to  exalt  the  sovereignty  of  grace,  expressions  are  used  by 
Bellamy  which  seem  to  imply  that  God  acts  arbitrarily. 

•  Loc.   til.,  p.   Off. 
■''See  H'orks,  Vol.  I,  |).  isj;  cf.  &bo  pp.  ijS,  1^9. 
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But  this  is  not  his  meaning^.  I£  he  says,  "It  is  evident  that 
his  designs  of  mercy  took  their  rise  merely,  absolutely,  and 
entirely  from  himself,"  he  adds  in  the  next  member  of  the 
sentence:  "from  his  own  infinite  benevolence,  from  his 
self-moving  goodness  and  sovereign  grace."  **  And 
again:  "God  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Being  influenced, 
actuated  and  governed  by  a  groundless,  aibitrary  self-will. 
having  no  regard  to  right  reason,  to  the  moral  fitness  and 
unfitness  of  things."'* 

Election  is  thus  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  the  absolutely 
unaccoimtable,   and   one   of   the    most   ser'ous    objections 
against  it  is  removed.    This  is  the  retroactive  effect  of  the 
Edwardcan  theory  of  virtue.    If  r-^hl  be  founded,  as  has 
been  so  often  said,  in  the  will  of  God,  then  it  may  be  that 
God  proceeds  in  election  according  to  his  arbitrary  w!il.    It 
will  then  Se  right,  for  that  is  what  right  is.    But  if  right  is 
right  m  the  nature  of  things,  and  God  himseins  obligated 
to  exercise  love  ard  to  act  for  the  welfare  vi  being,  then  j^^ 
not  even  the  interests  of  sovereignty  can  justify  the  wse^^^""^^ 
of  phrases  which  pui  the  divine  action  above  reason.    More  ^  f^f  - 
and  more  was  ibis  feature  to  be  emphasized  in  New  Eng-  '^'"-'^^     ! 
land  theology.  «J-*f.  <4mj9 

4.   Tfu-oioniPteni. — Upon  this  topic  Bellamy's  services  ^  ,iii_  »<^ 
were  epoch-makirg,   for  be  introduced   to   New   England   i^v 
thinking  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  atonement,  although 
it  was  left  for  another,  his  pupil  Jonathan  Edwards  the 
Younger,  to  propose  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  its  gen- 
eral adoption. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  Bellamy's 
work,  to  review  briefly  the  course  of  an  obscue  rivulet  of 
thought,  the  exis*ence  of  which  has  been  generally  forgot- 
ten.   In  the  year  1617  Hugo  Grotius,  a  learned  jurist  and 

»'  JM.   p.    *49- 
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theologian  of  Holland,  published  a  Defence  of  the  Satisfac- 
tion of  Christ,  in  which  he  presented  a  new  theory  of  the 
atonement,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  "govern- 
mental theory"  because  it  explains  the  atonement  as  a  gov- 
enimental  necessity,  and  transfers  the  central  point  of  the 
theory  by  teaching  that  Q6d  is,  in  this  matter,  not  the  "of- 
fended party."  but  the  supreme  "Ruler."  This  work  was 
early  known  in  New  England.  William  Pynchon  appar- 
ently referred  to  it.  John  Norton  quotes  it  in  1653. 
Charles  Chauncy  had  evidently  read  it  in  1659.  Baxter, 
who  adopted  the  theory,  and  Samuel  Clarke,  who  improved, 
it  somewhat,  were  both  read  in  New  England.  Grotius* 
complete  works  were  in  the  library  of  Vale  College  in  1733- 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  younger  Edwards  and  later 
New  England  divines  read  the  Defence.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  Bellamy  also  did.*' 

Grotius'  main  suggestion  must  have  been  a  very  wel- 
come one  to  Bellamy.  As  long  as  tlic  divine  justice  was 
conceived  as  a  single  unrelated  attribute,  and  theologians 
talked  of  the  necessity  of  the  satisfaction  of  justice  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  position  that  God  acted  as-the  of- 
fended party  was  the  logical  one.  But  as  soon  as  God  is 
conceived  as  acting  always  from  love,  and  his  justice  be- 
comes modified  Ixith  in  what  it  demands  and  in  thfi  reason 
for  its  infliction  by  this  conception,  then  God  must  act  in 
'^le  matter  of  punishment  from  general  motives,  dictated 
by  love,  or  he  must  act  as  a  general  person,  and  in  this  case 
as  the  divine  Governor.  Bellamy  immediately  adopted 
this  line  of  thought,  and  put  at  the  very  head  of"  his  dis- 
cussion the  term  "moral  Governor  of  the  world"  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  position  of  God  in  the  atonement.    To  this 

**  A  fuller  account  of  IIk  hiilurkal  cclting  of  ibe  Grulian  theorjr,  and  uf  its 
connection  tviih  New  Knglftrid  ihouftbl.  tiii  bMo  (tireu  by  tlic  prcMnt  writer  va 
hit  "Hi«uric«)  Iniroductfon"  to  hU  iranslatfon  of  the  Dtftnce  (Andov^.  iBSp). 
la   Hme  rupcclB  Ibc  pteaeat  account   tuperaedcs  the   lonaer. 


fie  consistently  adheres.  He  thus  effected  the  transfer  of  the 
center  of  gravity  in  the  New  England  tlieory  to  this  new 
point,  and  thus  determined  in  what  path  it  should  move. 
This  may  seem  strong  language,  especially  when  Bellamy's 
inconsistencies  of  expressitm  are  rcmeml>ered.  Professor 
Park  claimed  for  him  only  that  he  "directly  or  indirectly 
suggested  the  Edwardean  theory,'*  But  he  did  far  more 
than  that  He  took  the  two  positions  which  rendered  the 
theory  a  necessity  if  they  should  be  firmly  held  and  con- 
sistently applied.  For  his  use  of  the  word  "Governor"  was 
no  mere  verbal  change  in  phraseology.  Turretin  had  em- 
ployed the  term  "Ruler  of  the  Universe"  as  the  appro- 
priate designation  of  God  when  inflicting;  punishment;  but 
he  had  never  really  changed  the  determinative  conception 
that  God  was  the  oflFended  party.  Bellamy,  however,  in 
his  explanation  of  the  term  is  everywhere  governed  by  the 
^cat  conceptions  of  the  theory  of  virtue,  and  these  compel 
a  real  change  of  position.    Thus  he  says : 

God  docs  not  appear  to  be  a  being  influenced,  actuated,  and  gov- 
erned by  3  groundless,  arbitrary  self-will,  having  no  regard  to  right 
reason,  to  the  moral  fitness  and  unfitness  of  things;  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  be  a  being  governed  and  actuated  by  a  groundless   fondness 

to   his   creatures He   considers   the   hajipiness  and   good   of  his 

creatures,  his  intelligent  creatures,  as  being  what  it  is-  He  sees  what 
ft  is  worth,  and  of  how  great  importance  tt  is.  and  how  much  to  be 
desired  in  itself,  and  compared  with  other  things:  he  sees  it  to  be 
just  what  it  really  is.  and  has  an  answerable  disposition  of  heart, 
ftaiA  is^is  "desirous  of  their  happiness  and  averse  to  their  misery,  in 
V  *n  exact  proportion  to  the  real  nature  of  the  things  in  themselves.** 

,-w    No  one  familiar  with  Edwards  can  fail  to  see  the  water- 
I  mark  of  the  master's  theology  here.    Nor  is  this  an  isolated 
ge.     For  pages  the  same  style  of  discussion  is  con- 
tinued.    "Yea,  if  it  was  put  to  his  own  case,  if  we  could 
possibly  suppose  such  a  thing,  he  [God]  would  make  it  ap- 

*•  "Introdactory    Eanj"   to    Tht   Atonfmtnt;    DUcoHrsts    and    Tr^aliMS,   p. 
"  tVtrkj,  Vol.  I,  pp.  158  f. 
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pear  that  he  does  as  he  would  be  done  by,  when  he  punishes 
sinners  to  all  eternity.""  "Rewards  and  punishments 
....  are  visible  public  testimonies  borne  by  the  Governor 
of  the  world  to  the  moral  amiableness  of  virtue  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  moral  hatefulness  of  vice  on  tlie  other."'^ 
He  also  many  times  defines  the  atonement  in  terms  like 
the  following,  which  are  a  full  expression  of  the  new  the- 
ory: 

To  the  end  that  a  way  might  be  opened  for  him  lo  pul  his  de- 
signs of  mcrc>-  in  cxeculiuii,  consistently  with  Inmsclf.  consistenlljr 
with  the  bLinor  of  his  holiness  ami  justice,  law  and  government,  and 
sacred  authorit>',  something  must  he  done  by  him  in  a  puhlic  manner, 
as  it  were,  in  the  sight  of  all  worlds,  whereby  his  infinite  hatred  of 
sin,  and  unchangeable  resolution  to  punish  it,  might  be  as  effectually 
manifested  as  if  he  had  damned  the  whole  world.*' 

Bellamy  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  general  atonement. 
V  The  older  Calvinisiti  had  tanglit  tliat  the  atonement, 
(    though  sufficient  for  all  men,  was  designed  only  for  the 

elect.     This  position  Bellamy  expressly  denies  again  and 

again.     For  example: 

Anc*  indeed,  was  not  the  door  of  mercy  opcned-»  »U4ade(inileIy, 
how  ecu  d  God  sinceiely  offer  mercy  to  all?  Or  heartily  invite  all? 
Or  justly  blame  those  who  do  not  accept?  Or  righteously  punish 
them    for   neglecting    so  great  salvation?*" 

Or,  at  greater  length : 

Besides,  if  Ch-ist  died  merely  for  the  elect,  thai  is,  to  the  intent 
that  they,  only  upon  hdievine,  might,  consistently  with  the  divine 
honor,  be  received  to  favor,  then  God  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
justice,  save  any  besides,  if  they  should  believe;  "for  without  shedding 
of  blood,  there  cm  be  no  remission."  If  Christ  did  not  des-yn,  by 
his  death,  to  open  a  door  for  all  to  he  saved  conditionally,  that  is 
upon  the  condition  cf  faith,  then  there  is  no  such  door  opened;  the 
door  is  not  opened  wider  than  Christ  designed  it  should  be;  there 
is  nothing  more  purcnased  by  his  death  than  he  intended ;  if  this 
bencRt  was  not  interdcd,  then  «t  is  not  procured;  if  it  be  net  pro- 
cured, then  the  non-c'cc(  can  not  any  of  them  be  saved,  consistently 


»•  Loe.  eit..  p.  859. 
»•  Ibid.,  p.  a67. 
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with  divine  justice.  And,  by  consequence  if  this  be  the  case,  then, 
first,  the  non-e]cct  have  no  right  at  all  to  t;ikc  any,  the  least  encr>i;r- 
agcmcnt  from  the  death  of  Ctiri5t,  or  the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  to 
return  to  God  through  Christ,  in  hopes  of  acceptance;  for  there  are 
no  grounds  of  encour:.genient  given.  Christ  did  not  die  for  them  in 
any  sense.  It  is  impossible  their  sins  should  be  pardoned  consistently 
with  justice;  as  mich  impossible  as  if  there  had  never  been  a 
\.  Savior;  as  if  Christ  had  never  died;  and  so  there  is  no  eticoiirage- 
ment  at  all  for  ihem;  and  therefore  it  would  be  presumption  in  them 
to  take  any;  all  which  is  .npparenlly  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  gospel,  which  everywhere  invites  alt,  and  gives  equal  encourage- 
ment to  alt.*® 

Thus  Bellamy  laid  down  the  fundamental  positions  of 
ihat  theory  of  the  atonement  which  was  later  to  be  called 
the  New  England.  He  did  more  than  this;  for  we  shall 
sec,  when  we  are  brought  in  the  progress  of  our  history  to 
the  proper  point,  that  he  had  prepared  every  e*enitnt  for 
the  hand  of  that  man  who  gave  it  its  place  in  the  new 
theology,  who  was,  moreover,  the  pupil  of  Bellamy,  and 
had  probably  derived  his  entire  scheme  from  his  teacher. 
But  of  this  at  the  proper  place. 

5.  Total  dcpran'ity. — This  common  position  of  Calvin- 
ism was  firmly  held  by  Bellamy.  No  one  could  state  it 
more  uncompromisingly  than  he  did  in  this  definition : 

The  very  best  religious  performances  of  alt  unregencrate  men 
are,  complexly  considered,  sinful,  and  50,  odious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
They  may  do  many  things  materially  good,  but  the  piinciple,  end.  and 
manner  of  them  arc  such  as  that,  complexly  considered,  what  they 
do  is  sin  in  the  sight  of  God.** 

The  new  element  in  his  view  was  the  reason  which  he  gave 
for  this  position.  This  was  derived  from  the  new  theory 
of  virtue.  Negatively,  all  acts  of  unregenerate  men  were 
sinful  because  they  lacked  the  one  motive  which  alone  could 
make  them  acceptable,  since  they  were  not  performed  from 
love  to  God.  Positively,  tliey  were  sinful  because  ihey 
were  performed  from  a  motive  thoroughly  sinful,  the  mo- 
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tive  of  selfishness.  Bellamy  thus  propounds  the  doctrine, 
which  was  to  become  of  more  unportaiice  in  later  writers, 
that  all  sin  is  selfishness;  but  he  does  not  go  into  any  proof 
of  it.  The  gain  he  makes  is  simply  in  the  suggestion  that 
it  is  the  life-motive  which  makes  all  the  acts  of  the  sinner 
sinful. 

So  mucli  for  the  treatise  upon  True  Religion.  We  pass 
now  to  a  new  field  of  theological  cfTort,  opened  by  Ed- 
wards, in  which  Bellamy  is  the  first  of  the  New  England 
writers  formally  to  labor — that  occupied  by  the  treatise 
upon  the  Permission  of  Sin. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  Bellamy's  work,  this  was  sug^sted 
by  the  problems  which  press  themselves  upon  a  preacher  of 
repentance.  The  difficulties  which  trouble  the  minds  of  in- 
quirers call  for  an  argumentative  style  of  preaching.  Ed- 
wards had  set  the  example,  for  the  vein  of  argumentative 
defense  of  Christian  truth  runs  everywhere  through  it,  as 
it  does  through  all  strong  preaching.  From  his  Miscel- 
laneous Observations  a  tolerably  comprehensive  system  of 
Christian  evidences  could  be  constructed.  Bellamy  could 
not  fail  to  meet  the  objection  to  the  goodness  of  God  which 
is  constantly  drawn  in  practical  life  from  the  pain  whicit 
rnen  suffer.  If  he  answered  this  by  a  reference  to  the  fact 
of  sin,  it  was  only  to  have  the  objection  return  with  all  the 
rtwre  force:  How  could  a  good  God  permit  sin  to  enter  the 
workl?  To  the  full  answer  of  this  objection  he  addressed 
himself  in  the  treatise  before  us,  and  thus  began  that  long 
line  of  effort  culminating  in  the  famous  Taylor  contro- 
versies, and  in  the  so-called  New  Haven  theology.  It  was 
issued  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
(March,  1758).  "These  sermons  are  the  rather  published 
at  this  season,"  says  Bellamy,  "when  the  state  of  the  world 
and  of  the  church  appears  so  exceedingly  gloomy  and  dark, 
and  still  darker  times  are  by  many  expected,  as  they  arc 
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calculated  to  give  consolation  to  such  as  fear  the  Lord  and 
are  disposed  to  hearken  to  his  holy  word."  *• 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  discourses.  Tlic  first 
defines  what  is  meant  by  the  permission  of  sin  and  defends 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  permitting  it.  By  God's  permitting 
sin  we  are  not  to  understand  that  he  loves  sin ;  nor  that  he 
deprives  the  sinner  of  liis  free  will  in  permitting  it.  It 
consists  simply  in  his  not  hindering  it.  He  does  not  permit 
it  in  the  character  of  an  unconcerned  spectator  who  does 
^ot  care  how  affairs  go,  but  only  because,  all  things  consid- 
ered, he  judges  it  best  not  to  hinder  it.  He  may  at  times 
interfere  to  prevent  individual  sins,  and  when  he  does  so, 
this  is  justifiable,  commendable,  and  praiseworthy."  In 
all  this  Bellamy  does  not  pass  beyond  the  Westminster 
Confession. 

Thus  Bellamy  seeks  by  his  earliest  definitions  to  disarm 
the  objection  which  was  commonly  made — that,  upon  the 
Calvinistic  system,  God  foreordains  sin.  His  relation  to 
^in  is  merely  one  of  permission.  Bellamy  tlius  appropri- 
ates the  phrase  of  Edwards  in  his  Freedom  of  the  Will. 
We  may  regard  his  treatise  as  the  natural  supplement  to 
Edwards'  somewhat  restricted  remarks.  But  it  is  notice- 
able that,  as  he  writes  the  first  fonnal  treatise  upon  this 
subject,  so  he  falls  short  of  Edwards  in  the  philosophical 
part  of  tlie  matter.  The  philosophy  of  motives  is  not  in- 
troduced to  explain  the  method  of  GckI's  providential  gov- 
ernment. 

Bellamy  then  proceeds  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  in 
thus  permitting  sin.  He  conducts  the  argument  by  means 
of  a  multitude  of  scriptural  examples  in  which  he  shows 
how  God  overrules  the  sin  of  men  to  work  out  in  the  best 
way  possible  his  own  plans.  The  final  result,  for  example, 
of  the  course  of  wickedness  on  the  part,  first  of  Joseph's 


u  L9e.  eit.,  Vol.  n,  p.  i. 
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brethren,  and  then  of  the  Egyptians  and  especially  Phar- 
aoh, was  to  reveal  the  heart  and  character  of  God  as  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  revealed,  to  give  his 
creatures  a  tnie  specimen  (jf  themselves,  and  thus  to  ad- 
vance his  own  glory  and  their  good.  For  the  greatest 
thing  we  can  possibly  have  is  an  increased  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  ourselves. 

This  ends  the  first  discourse,  and  here  Bellamy  has 
touched  only  upon  the  problem  of  justifying  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  permitting  sin  when  it  has  once  entered  the 
world.  But  how  shall  his  wisdom  in  permitting  it  to  enter 
be  justified  ?    This  is  the  topic  of  the  second  discourse. 

He  takes  as  his  starting-point  the  position  that  God  in 

creating  the  world  has  chosen  the  best  of  rll  possible  plans, 

and  that  this  is,  accordingly,  the  best  possible  world.     He 

says: 

In  the  days  of  eternity,  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
this  system,  now  in  existence,  and  this  plan,  which  now  takes  place, 
and  all  other  possible  systems,  and  all  other  possible  plans,  more  in 
number  perh-ips  than  Che  very  sands  of  the  seashore,  all  equally  lay 
open  to  the  divine  view,  and  one  a*  easy  to  Alniightincss  as  another. 
He  had  his  choice.  He  had  none  to  please  but  himself;  beside  him 
there  was  no  being.  He  had  a  perf:ctly  good  taste,  and  nothing  to 
bias  his  judgment,  and  was  infinite  in  wisdom:  this  he  chose:  and 
this,  of  all  possible  systems,  ibcrcfore,  was  the  best,  infinite  wisdom 
and  perfect  rectitude  bjng  judges.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  were  as 
ab:wlulcly  incomprchen^blc  by  us  as  it  is  by  children  of  four  years 
old,  yet  we  ought  firmly  to  believe  the  whole  to  be  perfect  in  wisdom, 
glory,  and  beauty'* 

This  will  remind  every  reader  of  the  optimism  of 
Leibnitz.'^     Every  Christian,  indeed,  must  be  an  optimist. 

•*  Lee,  cU..  p.  a$. 

'*  Probably  Qtltoniy  bad  read  Lcibnitx.  I  Knd  b  book,  ptibltahcd  in  Enclsnd 
after  Lcibiiiti'  death,  entitled,  A  CoUtetian  of  Paprrt  Which  Pautd  brUettn 
Iff.  Ltibntit  and  Dr.  Clorkt,  quoted  by  Srepfaen  Wcit  in  his  Essay  on  Aforol 
Aceney  <itt  ed.,  p.  139).  Evidrncvs  of  Malrbrancbr's  influmcr  app.'^r  in  ibe 
■ame  autbor  and  book  (r-  47)-  Edwards,  in  Ui  Origmal  Sin.  advancvs  the  doc- 
trine of  continued  creation.  EviOenil)'.  ^nen.  a  decided  influence  from  tbea* 
philosophers  upon  New  England  ia  to  be  assumed. 
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If  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  he  must  be  able  to  pro- 
duce the  best  possible  world,  and  he  must  have  the  goodness 
and  the  will  to  do  this.  Thus,  says  Bellamy,  "were  there 
no  instance  in  which  we  could  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
the  permission  of  sin,"  this  argument  would  alone  convince 
us  that  it  must  be  wise  to  permit  it.  But  we  have  mo.e 
than  tliis.  God's  ways  are  imiform,  and  what  is  true  of 
particular  parts  of  the  universe  will  be  true  of  all.  If  wis- 
dom is  evident  in  the  particular  parts  which  we  can  behold 
and  estimate,  then  it  will  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  system, 
though  we  may  net  be  able  to  examine  the  whole.  Now, 
such  wisdom  is  evident  in  limited  portions  and  ranges  of 
experience — as,  for  example,  in  the  history  of  Joseph  and 
Israel  in  Egypt  already  cited.  Therefore,  could  we  but 
examine  more  widely,  we  should  everywhere  find  trsces 
of  the  same  wisdom,  till  its  proof  was  complete. 

This  positive  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  answer 
of  objections  w.nich  is  next  presented.  Bellamy  insists 
upon  the  ignorance  of  man.  This  is  so  great  that  our  in- 
ability to  see  the  meaning  of  any  particular  acion  or  course 
of  action  cannot  be  employed  as  an  argument  against  ihe 
wisdom  of  such  r-^ion.  Under  the  darkest  circumstances 
perhaps  God  may  have  such  plans  in  view  as  justify  h!s 
course.  And  wiih  the  light  shed  upon  the  subject  by  the 
Scriptures  we  have  positive  reason  for  believing  triis  in 
spite  of  seeming  d-fficulties. 

So  far  the  secoi  d  discourse.  In  the  third,  Bellamy  ad- 
vances still  nearer  the  heart  of  the  subject.  God,  he  says, 
does  not  act  arbitrarily,  but  upon  good  and  sufficient  .ea- 
son.  Relying  upon  this  truth,  wc  may  advance  with  con- 
fidence in  the  atiempi  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  ^"cat 
mystery. 

God  acts  reasonably.  What,  now,  in  the  first  place, 
was  exactly  that  which  he  did?    He  erected  a  grand  and 
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noble  theater,  the  world,  iit  to  be  the  scene  of  so  great 
events.  Upon  lliis  he  placed  nun,  a  noble  creature,  an 
intelligent  free  agent,  capable  of  moral  action,  and  a  proper 
subject  of  moral  government.  He  treated  him  with  dis- 
tinguished goodness  in  making  him  capable  of  knowing, 
loving,  and  obeying  God;  and  in  giving  him  all  things 
necessary  for  his  comfort  in  such  abundance.  Man  was  thus  J 
under  the  highest  obligations  to  love  God,  his  Maker,  and 
to  dedicate  himself  to  his  service.  These  obligations  God 
specially  revealed  to  him,  put  him  under  a  law,  and  told 
him  the  penalty  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  him  in  case 
he  disobeyed.  God  thought  that  he  had  now  done  enough, 
and  that  he  might  reasonably  suspend  the  destiny  of  man 
upon  his  own  action,  without  taking  furtlier  precautions 
for  his  safety.    Man  rebelled,  sinned,  and  fell. 

Now,  here  were  three  designs:  man's  design,  to  gain 
rapid  and  surprising  advance  in  knowledge  and  happiness; 
Satan's  design,  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  God  by  ruining 
man;  and  God's  design,  to  permit  Satan  to  succeed  so  far 
in  his  attempt  as  to  furnish  God  with  an  occasion  to  attain 
more  honor,  to  make  the  holy  part  of  his  creation  more 
humble,  holy,  and  happy,  and  to  defeat  Satan  in  his 
schemes  as  effectually  as  he  did  Pharaoh  when  he  over- 
whelmed him  in  the  Red  Sea.  How  was  God's  design 
justifiable  ? 

It  belongs  essentially  to  the  nature  of  finite  beings  to  be 
mutable  and  iKccahle.  Consequently  holiness  can  be  abso- 
lutely maintained  only  when  sin  is  positively  prevented,  or 
when  God  himself  becomes  surety  tliat  a  given  individual, 
or  number  of  individuals,  shall  not  sin.  He  must  con6rm 
[such  beings  in  holiness. 

But  innocent,  holy  beings,  though  mutable,  if  they  have 
never  felt  the  least  inclination  to  sin,  do  not  feel  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  danger  of  sin.    Was  it  possible  for 
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Peter  to  feel  that  he  was  in  danger  of  denying  his  Lord? 
He  felt  the  greatest  aversion  from  sucli  a  deed,  and  only 
repeated  experience  of  his  weakness  could  teach  him  the 
possibiUty  of  such  a  fault. 

Now,  if  God  had  confirmed  these  holy,  mutable  beings 
in  holiness,  so  as  to  prevent  ail  apostasy  on  the  part  of  any 
of  them,  although  the  kindness  done  tliem  would  be  in- 
finitely great,  and  so  perceived  by  God  himself,  they  would 
have  been  in  no  position  to  perceive  God's  goodness,  and  so 
their  knowledge,  both  of  God  and  of  themselves,  would 
have  been  inadequate.  They  were,  therefore,  not  fit  to  be 
confirmed;  and  to  have  confirmed  them  would  have  been 
to  deprive  the  universe  of  a  great  portion  of  its  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  itself,  which  would  have  been  a  great  loss 
to  it.  Hence  it  was  better  not  to  confinn  them  till  their 
need  of  confirmation  was  evident.  But  this  involved  the 
permission,  and  resulted  in  the  actuality,  of  sin. 

The  fourth  discourse  adds  nothing  essential  to  the  argu- 
ment. It    meets    the    principal    objection    to    this    line   of 
thoii^t.  which  is  thus  plirased:     "But  was  there  no  other 
way  in  which  God  could  have  made  angels  and  men  as  holy 
and  happy,  without  the  permission  of  sin?"     The  answer 
is:  "Not  if  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  he  could  so 
fully  reveal  himself.     For  aught  I  or  the  objector  knows, 
this,  of  all  possible  plans,  may  be  the  best  contrived  to  give 
a  full   and  clear  manifestation  of  deity.     And   its  being 
chosen  by  infinite  wisdom  before  all  others,  demonstrates 
that  this  is  actually  the  case."     Thus  Bellamy  closes  the 
lent  where  he  began  it — in  the  assumption  that  this 
best  possible  world. 
iis  doctrine  is  that  which  has  been  condensed  in  the 
phrase,  "sin  a  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good."    The 
greatest  good  involves  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of 
God.    This  cannot  be  attained  without  the  existence  of  sin. 
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Tlierefore  sin,  because  it  is  necessary  to  a  complete  divine 
self-revelation,  which  is  the  greatest  good,  is  permitted. 
This  is  the  first  position  taken  by  New  England  divinity 
upon  this  theme. 

The  following  year  (1759)  a  reply  to  Bellamy  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  tract  by  S.  Moody "  (anonymously 
printed),  entitled  An  Attempt  to  Point  out  the  Fatal  and 
Pernicious  Consequences  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Bellamy's 
Doctrines  respecting  Moral  Einl.  If  Bellamy's  treatise 
had  l)een  an  c|)och-making  one,  this  reply  was  also  epoch- 
making.  It  was  not  merely  an  evidence  that  every  theo- 
logical propcisal  in  New  England  was  sure  to  receive  the 
fullest  and  freest  discussion — itself  a  most  important  fact, 
and  one  promising  that  theological  innovation  should  result 
in  theological  progress ;  but  it  also  revealed  the  fact  that  the 

froung  school  of  thought  whicli  was  now  slowly  coming  to 
he  front  was  but  one  of  the  proftMmdly  earnest  and  pro- 
gressive movements  of  the  day,  and  that  these  se%'eral  move- 
ments, even  when  opposing  each  other,  had  much  in  com- 
mon. If  most  of  ihem  came  to  naught,  and  if  one  of  them 
took  later  a  wror,^  direction  and  cut  itself  off  from  the  V.ie 
of  evangelical  advance,  while  New  England  theology  held 
a  straighter  course  and  came  to  a  sounder  result,  it  was  not 
because  they  did  not  all  feel  the  same  great  influences.  The 
superiority  of  the  one  school  was  in  its  leaders;  and  their 
superiority  consisted  in  their  mingled  conservatism  and 
radicalism.  Underneath  the  whole  seething  surface  of  the 
controversies  lay  he  question  of  hum^m  freedom.  Appar- 
ently the  only  sa.  ^ard  just  then  against  an  abuse  of  the 
idea  of  freedom  was  a  restriction  of  the  idea.  Edwards 
had  given  this  rcstilction;  and  in  his  theory  of  virtue  he 
had  at  the  same  lime  given  a  great  impulsive  power  toward 
a  better  view  of  man.    The  co-operation  of  these  two  tend- 

••  S«  DexlCT,  No.  ijSa 
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cncics  kept  the  Fxiwardean  school  frfun  many  a  premature 
position  and  many  an  error. 

Mr.  Moody  objected  against  the  idea  that  "it  is  most  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  moral  system  that 
there  should  he  moral  evil"  "  While  he  conducts  the  dis- 
cussion u]X>n  the  surface  of  the  theme,  and  seems  scarcely 
to  be  conscious  what  his  fundamental  difference  from  Bel- 
lamy is,  they  really  held  irreconcilable  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
man  and  of  his  freedom.  Moo<Iy  could  not  see  anything  but 
evil  in  sin,  and  referred  it  in  its  whole  entirety  to  man,  as  a 
free  agent  acting  in  opposition  to  God.  He  thus^ave  the 
creature  an  independence  before  God  which  Bellamy  was  in 
,no  condition  to  admit.  And  when  Bellajiiy  urged  his  a 
priori  line  of  argument  by  which  GtHl  must  always  do  the 
best,  since  he  was  infinite  and  perfect,  Moody  put  in  the 
reply  of  the  agnostic,  that  such  positions  are  speculative 
and  beyond  our  powers.** 

Moody  begins  by  pointing  out  fallacies  in  Bellamy's 
fundamental  principles.  He  has  no  right  to  argue  tliat 
"because  God  educes  many  happy  consequences  from  moral 
evil  ....  therefore  he  thought  best  that  moral  evil 
should  be  introduced  into  a  system  where  all  were  per- 
fectly holy ;"  *•  nor  that  "the  sight  of  the  distress  of  others 
greatly  enhances  our  pleasure  in  this  state :  therefore  a  view 
of  the  misery  of  those  who  fell  made  a  prodigious  increase 
tof  the  happiness  of  those  who  continued  innocent  and 
noly;"**  nor  tliat  God  "must  necessarily  always  will  and 
do  that  which  is  most  for  hfs  own  glory."  *^  His  thought 
in  this  last  is  that  "in  no  definite  period  of  time,  in  no  given 
quantity  of  space  can  there  be  a  full  discovery  of  God's 
glories."  '■    He  questions  whether  this  present  scheme  can 


'  Anrmpt,  p.  4. 
'  Ibid.,  p.   S- 
ihid.,  p.   6. 


■•  Ibid.,  p.  9- 
•»  tbid.,  p.  i». 
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be  properly  said  to  be  God's.  To  God  belong  its  "order, 
good,  and  happiness;"  "all  the  sin,  confusion,  and  misery 
to  Satan  and  wicked  men."^^ 

He  next  presents  a  number  of  the  common  objections, 
such  as  that  the  theory  of  Bellamy  makes  God  the  author 
of  sin,  and  sin  a  good,  not  to  be  opposed  or  lamented,  etc. 
And  then  he  presents  the  argument  which  in  N.  W.  Tay- 
lor's hands,  long  afterward,  was  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  to  destroy  the  idea  that  sin  was  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  gocKl;  viz.,  this,  that  if  all  rational 
beings  had  continued  holy  and  perfect,  there  would  have 
resulted  an  amount  of  blessedness  which  would  have  been 
more  to  the  glory  of  God  than  the  present  existing  evil." 
Finally  he  objects  to  the  reasoning  of  Bellamy:  The  pres- 
ent scheme  is  a  fact;  therefore  it  is  best." 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  pamphlet  was,  therefore: 
Bellamy  makes  sin  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good;  to  sustain  this,  he  makes  all  the  steps  necessary, 
leaves  no  place  for  man's  responsible  personal  action,  and 
throws  upon  God's  purpose  an  onus  which  beloiigs  upon  the 
will  of  man. 

Bellamy  issued  the  following  year  (1760)  a  Vindicor- 
tion  *•  in  reply.  He  does  not  touch  the  point  really  at  issue, 
nor  advance  anything  essential  to  his  view  of  the  subject, 
and  hence  the  book  need  not  detain  us  long.  He  shows, 
however,  one  of  the  first  qualifications  of  a  controver- 
sialist, when  he  tries  to  find  common  ground  with  his  ad- 
versary, and  specifies  eight  points  in  which  they  agree.'^ 
The  "grand  point  of  difference"  he  understands  to  be  the 
optimism  of  his  position,  whether  "God's  present  plan  is, 

"  Loc.  eit.,  p.   tj. 

**  Ibitl.,  pp.  ^o  B.;  found  ■l«o  in  Butler'*  Anaiaiy. 

■*  Ibid.,  p.  xs. 

**  Works,  Vol.   It.     Ouotatioiu  \ittt  from  tbc  oriBiaal  cditloa. 

**  VindictUioi*,  pp.   5,  (. 
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of  all  possible  plans,  the  best."  **  The  proposition  to 
which  the  book  is  directed  is  that  "God,  who  is  a  being  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  perfect  rectitude,  always  conducts 
agreeably  to  his  own  most  glorious  perfections;"  ••  and 
this  he  carries  out  in  a  very  skilful  dialogue,  in  which  he 
puts  aside  the  unnecessary  agnosticism  of  his  opponent. 
The  real  gain  of  this  controversy  was  therefore  the  nega- 
tive result — not  then  fully  understood,  because  the  point  of 
the  whole  had  not  been  brought  out^ — that  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  Man  the  overruling  government  of  God  must 
not  be  so  trekjed  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  nullity. 

But  the  process  which  was  hereafter  to  distinguish  the 
history  of  New  England  theology  had  begun.  Our  divines, 
who  were  so  absorbed  in  the  practical  labors  of  the  min- 
istry, which  demand  certainty  and  consistency  of  teaching, 
as  constantly  to  overlook  many  of  the  implications  of  their 
own  positions,  were  to  be  gradually  pushed  on  by  their  ad- 
versaries, whom  they  confuted  at  some  points,  but  from 
whom  they  had  to  learn  at  others,  into  greater  and  greater 
modificatirm  of  iheir  original  system.  ITie  problems  of 
the  day  were  perceived  by  many  minds;  the  progress  of 
conviction  was  the  same  at  points  apparently  very  diverse; 
the  evolution  of  New  England  theology  was  more  the  work 
of  the  age  than  of  the  leaders  in  whose  works  it  was  grad- 
ually formulated. 

We  pause  here  in  our  review  of  Bellamy,*"  to  recur  to 
him  as  to  minor  points  repeatedly  in  connection  with  his 
successors.  It  was  ex-ident  to  his  cotemporaries  that  a  new 
force  had  appeared  in  American  theology,  and  we  can  now 
see  that  it  was  a  new  school.  Upon  central  portions  of  the 
theological  system  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  are 

M  tbid,.  p.  7-  "  tbid..  p.  9. 

■IfAllUM 

Kcw  York.  t8t»). 
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made,  all  deriving  their  force  from  a  new  theory  of  man, 
as  embraced  in  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  of  freedom,  which 
had  entered  into  the  thinking  of  the  times,  partly  in  conse- 
quence and  partly  in  si>ite  of  the  lalx>rs  of  Edwards;  and  at 
the  central  point  of  all.  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
the  theory  is  propounded  which  is  to  constitute  the  princi- 
pal service  of  New  England  theology  to  the  world,  and 
is  adequately  presented  in  its  leading  idea  and  in  the  rea- 
sons for  this.  Above  all,  a  ne^v  aii  breathes  through  Bel- 
lamy's writings — the  air  of  freedom;  and  a  new  intellectual 
disposition  is  everywhere  manifest — the  disposition  to  dis- 
cuss, not  merely  in  order  to  refute,  but  also  to  learn,  and  to 
meet  new  difficulties  by  new  propositions  suited  to  the  day. 
It  is  the  unmistakable  influence  of  Edwards  that  we  see 
here.  The  protagonist  has  passed  through  the  first  ^'cat 
stniggles  of  a  new  epoch,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  his  work;  his  successor  stands  already  in  the  f.ill 
freedom  of  the  new  position  gained  and  in  the  joyous  con- 
sciousness of  his  powers  addresses  himself  to  the  task  pre- 
scribed by  the  s'tnation.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  great 
expectation  that  men  looked  for\vard  to  the  future,  to  its 
struggles  and  to  their  outcome.  And  this  feeling  of  buoy- 
ant hope  long  continued  to  be  the  dominant  feeling  of  the 
New  England  school,  as  it  was  of  the  entire  new  American 
nation. 


SAMUEL  HOPKINS 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  new  theology  of  New  England 
that  so  rich  a  nature,  with  so  warm  a  heart  and  so  intensely 
practical  interests  as  Bellamy  had,  stood  at  its  fountain< 
head  to  direct  its  course.  The  other  colaborer  with  Ed- 
wards, Hopkins.'  was  naturally  of  a  more  prosaic  and  ex- 
clusively intellectual  turn;  but  he  too  was  a  pastor,  and  was 
thus  made  constantly  solicitous  for  the  practical  usefulness 
of  every  theological  theory.  He  was,  perhaps,  not  so  large 
a  nature  as  Bellamy,  bnt  he  was  violently  uprooted  from  his 
retirement  in  the  depths  of  the  western  wilderness  and 
transplanted  to  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  the  country, 
and  here,  amid  the  opportunities  and  under  the  incitements 
of  a  busier  life,  be  became  involved  in  larger  attempts,  and 
performed  a  larger  service,  than  fell  to  Bellamy's  lot.  His 
theological  service  was  larger,  for  he  gathered  his  theology 
into  the  first ^cw  England  "system;"  but  he  was  also  a  re- 
fornier,  laboring  against  intemperance,  slaver)',  secret  so- 
cieties, etc.,  gave  the  impulse  which  finally  brought  into  ex- 
istence the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  engaged  in  large  miscellaneous  literary 
labors,  becoming,  in  particular,  the  editor  of  Edwards' 
literary  remains.  It  is  as  a  portion  of  a  widely  extended 
activity  that  we  are  to  view  those  labors  which  fall  under 
our  present  examination. 

Hopkins'  system  of  theology  was  a  growth  in  his  own 
mind,  and  was  formed  by  prolonged  study,  and  in  constant 

^  Samuel  HupkitiK,  bom  in  Waterburjr,  Conn.,  S^pinnbcr  17,  1721;  die4  ia 
Xcwport  R-  I-.  Deccmbrr  30.  i8cj:  enlcred  Yale  in  1737,  graduating  in  17411 
studied  tbcolonr  for  a  ihort  titne  (eight  monchs)  with  Edwards;  tetUcd  in  Great 
Barrington,  Hau.,  174^:  diffnissed  in  >7<9:  installed  in  Newport  1770.  Be- 
gmning  tu>  willing  In  1759.  be  publialied  constAiilly  during  hii  Newport  pastorale, 
doac  with  hii  Sytttm  of  Doctrintt  in  170^.  and  a  volume  o(  termons  (iSoj?). 
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contact  with  other  minds.  It  was  presented  in  many  par-* 
tial  views  in  a  series  of  controversial  writings  beginning 
with  the  very  unpopular  tract,  Stn  through  the  Divine  In- 
terposition an  Advantage  to  the  Universe  (1759).  It  was 
finally  gathered  up  in  one  full  presentation  in  his  Systent 
of  Doctrines  (1793).  But  meantime  there  had  been  a  long 
and  varied  theological  history,  in  which  many  different 
minds  had  been  engaged,  from  some  of  whom  Hopkins 
took  much.  The  full  understanding  of  his  work  therefore 
requires  that  it  shall  be  divided,  and,  that  after  its  earlier 
portions  have  been  considered,  and  the  foundations  which 
he  laid  have  been  traced,  attention  shall  be  turned  to  the 
controversies  going  on  about  him  and  to  the  work  of  other 
laborers.  Only  thus  shall  wc  be  able  to  understand  the 
System  when  it  comes. 

The  title  of  tlie  first  tract,*  already  mentioned,  was  "so 
shocking  to  many  that  they  would  read  no  further."  Such 
is  Hopkins'  own  account.  But  it  was  a  serious  and  rever- 
ent handling  of  the  great  theme  which  Bellamy  had  dis- 
cussed but  a  little  before— the  permission  of  sin.  Hopkins' 
first  proposition  is  that  sin  is  the  occasion  of  great  good. 
The  case  of  Joseph,  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the  Savior  are  cited, 
very  much  as  Bellamy  had  cited  them.  Hopkins  also  de- 
clares under  this  head  that  God  could  have  made  intelligent 
creatures  and  kept  them  from  sin  without  destroying  their 
free  agency.  The  second  proposition  is  that  the  result  of 
•Aiin  in  accomplishing  good  is  no  excuse  for  it  The  argu- 
ment is  chiefly  biblical,  consisting  of  examples  which  illus- 
trate the  vileness  of  sin,  thus  bringing  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  reader  the  principles  to  which  heart  and 
conscience  must  ever  respond.  Sin  is  not  the  occasion  of 
good  because  of  any  tendency  to  good  in  itself. 

*  H-'ork4    (Botton  edition  of  1853,  whicli  will  be  ttniioTzaiy  dtcd  tn  tb«  fol- 
lowinf  paRC*),  Vol.  II.  pp.  491  If. 
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Bellamy  had  uncompromisingly  declared,  cm  the  basis  of 
the  Leibnitzian  optimism,  that  sin  was  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good.  Hopkins  was  also  an  optimist,  and 
may  have  shared  Bellamy's  view.  But  there  are  two  distinct 
interpretations  of  optimism  possible — one  that  there  can  be 
no  world  better  than  the  present,  and  the  other  that  there 
can  be  none  so  good.  Bellamy  takes  the  latter  position; 
but  Hopkins  may  have  taken  the  former.  Though^he  says, 
^Qod's  greatest  and  most  glorious  work  is  to  bring  good 
out ^f_  evil  ....  to  make  sin  in  general,  which  is  the 
greatest  e\nl,  the  means  of  the  greatest  good,"  *  he^  else- 
where cautious  to  a  degree  that  implies  some  hesitation 
from  fully  following  Bellamy.  He  says:  "Christ  will  make 
sin  the  occasion  of  so  much  good,  that  the  world  shall  be 
at  least  as  good  a  world  as  if  sin  had  never  been  intro- 
duced." *  His  last  word  upon  the  theme  is  the  supposition : 
"//  God  saw  that  sin's  entering  into  the  world  would  be  the 
best  means  of  answering  the  greatest  and  best  ends  .  .  .  . 
would  be  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  good  ....  a  means 
of  the  world's  becoming  better,  more  excellent  and  glorious 
than  othenvise  it  would  be,"  etc"  But  he  never  introduces 
the  thought  that  the  revelation  of  God  could  not  be  per- 
fected without  sin,  or  any  other  position  that  must  involve 
Bellamy's  radical  affirmation. 

Hopkins*  next  work  was  his  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Promises  of  the  Gospel  (1765),*  written  in  reply  to  two 
sermons  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew,'  pastor  of  tlie  West 
Church  in  Boston,  which  were  entitled,  Striving  to  Enter 
in  at  the  Strait  Gate  ....  and  the  Connection  of  Salva^ 
tion  Therezvith  (1761).  May  hew  was  entering  a  protest 
against  certain  applications  of  that  same  doctrine  of  inabil- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  soj.  *  Ibid.,    p.    S06, 

*tbid..  p.  $0.  » Ibid.,  Vol  in.  p.  iflj. 

*  Bom  October  B,  tr»;  died  la  Boslcm,  JuV  9>  X7fi£:  ([railiuted  st  Har 
rard  1744;  putor  of  Weti  Cbarcb.  1747-^:  D-I>>  (Aberdeen}.  1749- 
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ity,  inherent  in  the  ancient  Calvinism,  against  which  New 
England  theology  was  about  to  make  equal  protest.  He 
seems  to  have  come  already  upon  the  ground  of  Edwards 
so  far  as  to  teach  that  the  character  of  God  was  comprised 
in  his  love,  and  to  draw  the  consequences  that  later  gave 
the  New  England  doctrine  nf  the  atonement.*  He  had  in 
mind  certain  extreme  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
venient  grace,  which  led  men  to  "deny  there  is  any  sort  of 
connection  between  the  most  earnest  endeavors  of  sinners 
and  their  obtaining  eternal  life."  *  He  was  writing  of  the 
"unregenerate,"  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  did  not 
mean  by  that  term  the  "nnsanctified."  His  terms  are  a 
little  nebulous.  Hopkins  understood  him  to  mean  those 
who  have  not  received  the  new  heart  by  the  special  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whatever  be  meant  at  this  point, 
so  much  is  clear,  that  he  taught  that  one  who  is  "at  least  a 
speculative  believer  in  the  gospel."  and  has  "some  sense  of 
his  sin,  guilt,  and  misery,"  has  "his  heart  engaged  in  this 
matter  as  a  thing  of  the  last  importance  to  him,"  earnestly 
prays,  strives  against  sin.  and  intends  to  persevere  "not  for 
a  montli,  a  year,  or  any  definite,  given  time,  but  as  long 
as  it  shall  please  God  to  continue  him  in  the  world,"  ***  may 
"strive  to  attain  holiness  and  eternal  life/'  and  that,  "if 
they  strive  in  the  manner  they  may  and  ought  to  do  ...  . 
God  will  certainly  afford  them  all  the  influences,  of  Iiis 
Spirit  and  grace  which  are  necessary  to  that  end." '  "  The 
impression  which  the  book  makes  as  a  whole  is  that,  in  re- 
sisting certain  evil  tendencies  of  the  limes,  Mayhew  had  un- 
consciously gone  over  into  substantial  Pelagianism,  ascrib- 
ing the  gift  of  converting  grace  to  the  divine  response  to 
efforts  of  the  sinner.'*  " 

*  Lac.  eil.,  pp.  63  tf.  ' S^rk^mt  U  Emttr.  etc^  p.  St. 

"ffcw.,  pp.  M-w>.  ";*«..  p.  45- 

"  Mayhrw  It  an  iIlurtTarion  of  a   fact  cUewfacre  noted  in  tbete  page*,  vU., 
the   graml   prcvalrncc  of    the   tbcological   fcmicnt   of   tbat    daf   in   New    England, 
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Mayhew  accordingly  favors  the  use  of  "means"  by  the 
unregenerate,  and  ascribes  to  them  some  degree  of  ac- 
ceptableness  before  Go<l  for  such  use.  He  does  not  exhort 
them  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  but  to  strive  to  enter, 
and  the  exhortation  seems  to  Hopkins  to  have  the  force  of 
urging  them  to  strive  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  enter  in 
actually."  Hopkins  had  had  bitter  experiences  of  the  effect 
of  such  exhortations  in  suppressing  the  Christian  life  in  his 
own  personal  history.  The  book  before  us  was  written  out 
of  an  inner  necessity  of  the  writer's  mind.  It  was  the  first, 
but  not  the  last,  effort  to  strip  such  opinions  of  all  their 
disguises  and  reveal  them  in  themselves  and  in  their  bale- 
ful effects  upon  individual  piety  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
churches. 

Tlie  new  theory  of  virtue  might  have  given  Hopkins 
a  means  of  complete  logical  refutation  of  Mayhew's  views. 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  separate  virtue,  a  single  act 
of  the  will,  ^vhich,  without  regard  to  the  great  end  for 
which  man  is  living,  has  a  virtue  in  itself  as  an  individual 
act,  then  there  rhay  be  a  prayer  pleasing  to  God  which  yet 
falls  short  of  being  a  full  surrender  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  man  to  his  service.  But  tlie  Edwardean  theory  in- 
sisted first  upon  the  exercise  of  "love  to  being  in  general," 
v/*r  that  all  things  must  be  done  from  the  supreme  motive 
of  love  tp_ God,  and  thus  excluded  every  form  of  service 
of  God  which  did  not  involve  this.  Sucli  was  Hopkins' 
position,  and  he,  no  doubt,  saw  clearly  the  inconsistency 

U)<]  tjie  coQimoii  sharing  of  many  Meait  which  in  llie  New  EncUnd  tchool  Krved 
to  tuMain  rvanselical  rcjiition.  but  which  witli  olbcr*  derclo^d  inlo  UniUrianicm. 
Thus  in  Tmc  Sfrmtmt  an  iht  Nature,  Extent,  and  Perfection  cf  the  Diftnt  Good- 
Ncu  <i76j)  Mfljrhcw  pr«>»cnU  the  F-d  war  dean  idea  of  Ibc  character  of  Coi: 
"Ttttttt  Ri>04lncss,  law  Itself,  is  his  very  essence,  in  a  peculur  sense:  itnrocas- 
tn-able,  imnatablc,  univertsl.  and  cvcrlaitlnK  lore.  And  nothing  Ihit  li  In 
anjr  manner  or  drgm  inc^nMttmt  with  such  love  has  any  [ilacr  In  Cod"  (pi.  44). 
And  be  presenls  a  thoroughly  Orolian  view  of  the  atonement,  and  idenlt£ea  the 
joslicc  of  God  with  public  justice"   (pp.  63  ff.). 

"  Of  the  same  gmrral  east  were  Samuel  Williama*  two  sermons  on  Rtgtnera' 
Horn  ihM  tiott  Important  Coneem  (Boston,   1766). 
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of  Mayhew's  teachings  with  this  fundamental  idea.  But 
it  is  remarkable  lliat  he  docs  not  conduct  the  argument 
upon  this  basis.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to 
prejudice  his  case  before  a  public  which  knew  little  as  yet 
about  the  theory  of  virtue,  which  was,  indeed,  published 
the  same  year  with  Hopkins'  tract  under  his  editorial  super- 
vision (1765). 

The  question  in  dispute  between  Mayhew  and  Hopkins 
turned  upon  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  Mayhew 
thought  that  the  unregenerate  might  have  such  desires  and 
strivings  after  holiness  as  were  pleasing  to  God,  though 
/they  were  still  unregenerate.  Hopkins  declared  that  if 
'they  had  such  acceptable  strivings,  they  were  regenerate; 
and  if  they  were  unregenerate,  they  did  not  have  them, 
"All  must  see,  I  tliink,  by  this  time,"  says  Hopkins,  "that 
in  order  to  understand  and  settle  the  question  before  us, 
it  must  be  first  determined  what  can  be  justly  predicated 
of  the  doings  of  unregenerate  sinners,  and  that  a  just  solu- 
tion of  this  will  put  an  end  to  the  dispute."  To  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue  Hopkins  now  addresses  himself. 

The  expression  "desiring  salvation,"  if  it  means  any- 
thing whicli  it  should  mea:i,  must,  according  to  Hopkins, 
involve  the  choice  of  salvation;  and  this  signification,  he 
thinks,  is  contained  In  many  expressions  of  Dr.  Mayhew's. 
Now,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  all  who  come 
with  such  a  desire  will  obtain  salvation,  for  all  the  prom- 
ises of  the  gospel  are  made  to  them.  The  question  is  sim- 
ply whether  the  unregenerate  have  any  sucli  desires.'* 
This  the  Scriptures  deny  in  such  passages  as  this;     "No 

**  He   vboald    have   nid  choice*.    We  note  here  the  old   unbigultj  Uf  mh 

"Inclinaiton"  «■  ■  desire  and  a*  a  choice,  which  to  ritialcd  much  of  Edward^ 
reuotun^,  rcturnlog  tu  pUguc  ihla  ariiuiiicnt.  Marhew  could  lattst  upon  the 
emotive  aide  of  deatTc,  and  rishtty  maintain  that  tht  sirncr  had  auch  a  desire  (or 
aalratJon,  (roin  which  poiitinn  he  could  not  be  driven  out.  Uopkins  «raK  tnsiat- 
ing  upon  ila  volitional  aide,  and  liia  acgument  would  hare  aatbcrcd  both  cte«m«M 
tad  power   if  hla  phrtKology  had  alwayt  made  tbia  eridcnt 
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man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 

me,   draw  him."     This   drawing  is   regeneration,   before 

which  there  is  no  tru^'  "coming."    Says  Hopkins: 

There  must^  therefore,  be  a  distinction  kept  up  between  regenera- 
tioiij  which  h  the  work  of  Goi^  in  giving  a  new  htart,  and  in  which 
fnen  art  per 'V  illy  ja^.iM  ,  ml  .uiivc  (umi  r^i.m,  in  which  nic^~Being 
regenerated,  turn  from  sin  to  God  in  the  exercise  of  repentance 
toK-ards  God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  ihcy  are  pardoned  and  received  to  favor  and  a  title  to 
etetnallife,  and  have  the  gift  of  the  spirit  to  dwell  with  ihem  forever,  as 
an  abiding  principle  of  life  and  holiness.  All.  this,  with  every  benefit 
which  men  receive  by  Oirist,  is  promised. to  thpscjKilO  believe  or 
heartily  embrace  the  gospel,  and  not  to  regeneration ;  for  to  this,  con- 
sidered as  antecedent  to  all  action,  and  only  as  the  foundation  of 
right  exercise,   no  promise    is  made. 

Neither  are  those  influences  by  which  men  arc  regenerated  m 
this  sense  meant  by  giving  or  receiring  the  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of 
promise,  by  which  believers,  and  they  only,  are  scaled  to  the  day 
of  redemption.  But  men_receive  the  Spirit,  in  this  Bense,  as  a  Spirit 
of  adoption,  by  which  all  God's  children  are  led  by  faith,  or  a  hearty 
re^emo^JZItrist  with  all  his  benefits.  (Stx-  John  i.  13.  Gal.  iil.  14,  26. 
Eph.  i.  13.)  They  who  will  not  make  and  understand  this  distinction, 
must  think  and  talk  in  some  measure  unintelligibly  on  this  point 
'^ts  change,_thereforc,  called  regeneration,  by  which  a  new  heart  is 
Sivcn,  as  the  foundation  of  all  true  discerning  of  the  things  of  God's 
moral  kingdom,  and  of  all  right  exercises  of  heart;  this  change,  I 
say.wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  immediately  and  instantaneously, 
and  altogether  rmpercepliWy  to  the  pc'rsori"who  Is  the  suliject  of  it,— 
it  being  imiwssibie  _tKat  he.  should  know  what  God  has  done  for  him 
biit  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  views  and  exercises,  which  are  the 
fruit  and  cons^ucncc  jf  the  divine  operation. — these  views  and  exer- 
cises of  the  regenerate,  in  which  llicy  turn  from  sin  to  God,  or  em- 
brace the  gospel,  ari_oftcn.  in  Scripture  spoken  of  as  included  in  that 
changg_which  is  called  a  being^bgrn  again;  as  all  the  change  which  is 
poccpUble,  and  in  which  man  is  active,  consists  in  this.  And  ihb  is  some- 
times called,  by  divines,  active  cottiwrsian,  to  distinguish  it  from  re- 
seneration,  or  that  change  in  which  mea  .are  .passive." 

Hopkins  here  has  in  view  the  subjective  motive  lead- 
ing to  the  artion  of  the  will.  "Things  that  exist  in  the 
view  of  the  mind,"  says  Edwards,  "have  their  strength, 


••  Jfw**,   Vol.   III.   pp.   ijs   '■ 
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tendency,  or  advantage  to  move  or  excite  the  will  from 
many  things  pertaining  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  thing  viewed,  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
mind  that  views,  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  view." 
To  give  this  subjective  condition,  in  the  critical  matter 
of  regeneration,  is  the  act  of  God,  and  before  it  the  will 
never  acts  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God.  Yet  this 
philosophical  argument  is  never  introduced  by  Hopkins, 
who  no  more  quotes  the  Freedom  of  the  IVUl  than  he  does 
the  Nature  of  Virtue,  but  advances  other  arguments  more 
readily  accepted  by  his  audience.  For  example,  he  says: 
"That  there  are  no  promises  of  rcgenerating„grace_rnade 
to  the  exercises  and  doings  of  the  unrcgeucrate  may  be 
argued  from  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;"^*  and 
then  proceeds  to  quote  the  requirements  of  the  Scripture 
to  repent  and  believe,  and  not,  to  do  anything  short  of  this. 
He  might  have  said:  "This  theory  of  regeneration  puts 
it  in  the  act  of  man,  whereas  it  is  the  sovereign  act  of 
God."  But  he  does  not  use  this  argument;  he  proceeds 
with  his  quotations.  "To  be  carnally  minded  is  death. 
....  AU  unregenerate  persons  are  according  to  this  in  a 
state  of  condemnation  and  death  and  arc  in  the  way  to 
eternal  destruction."  And  he  says,  again:  "That  there 
are  no  promises  of  salvation  made  to  the  exercises  and 
doings  of  the  unregenerate  will  be  evident  if  it  be  consid- 
ered that  such  do,  with  their  whole  hearts,  oppose  the 
way  of  salvation  by  Christ  and  reject  the  salvation  offered 
them." 

Now,  that  exercises  of  enmity  against  Christ,  and  opposition  to 
the  gospel,  and  the  salvation  therein  revealed  and  offered,  or  those 
which  are  consistent  wiih  thii,  are  made  the  condition  of  a  title  lo,  a.nd 
interest  in,  ihis  salvation,  so  as  thai  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel  arc 
made  to  such  exercises  and  acts,  I  presume  none  will  believe. 

If  salvation  is  offered  to  all  who  heartily  desire  it,  really  choose 

>*  Lve,  eii.,  pf*.  93?  fl. 
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accept  of  it,  and  so  Inicly  ask  for  it,  U  is  ofTcrcd  on  tcmis  low  enough, 
low  as  any  can  reasonably  desire;  yea,  on  the  lowest  concei\'ab]e or  even 
possible  terms.  But  no  unregcnerate  person  comes  up  to  these  terms. 
Therefore,  salvation  is  not  offered  or  promised  to  any  doings  of  the 
un  regenerate. 

But,  nowj  if  the  unr^enerate  are  not  accepted  of  God 
and  blessed  in  their  prayers  and  in  the  use  of  the  other 
"means  of  grace,"  so  called,  what  is  the  proper  office  of 
the  Word  in  preaching,  of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
of  the  reading  of  tlic  Bible,  of  prayer,  ete.?  In  reply,  Hop- 
kins emphasizes  truth  as  "the  grand  medium  of  grace  and 
salvation,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  sole  medium."  ^''  The 
whole  object  of  the  use  of  these  means  by  Christians  is  io_ 
make_the_trutlL  come  home  with  greater  power  to  men's 
hearts.  And  unconverted  men  are  themselves  also  to  use 
these  means;  that  is,  they  are  to  seek  every  help  in  gain- 
ing a  larger  knowledge  of  the  things  relating  to  God's 
moral  government  and  kingdom. 

But  if  regeneration  is.  after  all,  God's  work,  what  will 
be  Oie  benefit  of^his?  Hopkins'  answer  is  tliat  the  degree 
of  knowledge  thereby^ained,  while  not  a  discernment  of 
the  true  beauty  of^ivinc  things,  is  the  necessary  condition 
oF  such  a  discenuTient. 

This  jtruc  discernment]  is  a  kitid  of  knowledge  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  regenerate,  the  foundation  of  which  is  laid  in  their  having  a 
new  heart.  The  former  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  latter,  as  it  is 
(Opposed  and  implied  tn  it;  for  there  can  be  no  discerning  of  the 
btauty  of  those  objects  of  which  the  mind  has  no  speculative  idea.'* 

But.  still  further,  what  is  the  trtie  condition  of  the  un- 
r^encrate  under  the  use  of  these  means?  Are  they  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  them?  Hopkins  answers,  in  en- 
tire consistence  with  the  positions  he  has  taken  previously, 
ihat  there  is  no  true  holiness  in  svich  use  of  means,  but  that, 

"  Ibid.,  p.  ai9. 
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on  the  i^ntrary,  if  the  sinner  continues  to  reject  the  gospelT 

he  does  not  grow 

better,  but  rather  grows  worse,  by  all  the  instruction  and  knowledge 
he  gets  in  the  use  of  means.  And  awakened,  convicted  sinners,  with 
whom  most  means  are  used,  and  who  are  most  atttentive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  their  souls,  and  most  in  earnest  in  the  use  of  means,  are  com- 
monly, if  not  always,  really  more  guilty  and  odious  in  God's  sight, 
than  they  who  are  secure  and  at  ease  in  their  sins.  Their  greater  sin- 
fulness does  not,  indeed,  consist  in  their  concern  about  themselves,  in 
a  sense  of  the  sad,  dangerous  state  they  are  in,  and  in  their  earnestly 
desiring  deliverance  and  safety,  or  in  the  pains  they  take  in  order 
hereto;  but  in  ttieir  conLinuing  to  hate  God  and  his  law,  and  to  oppose 
and  reject  the  Savior;  even  under  all  iheir  concern,  exercises,  and  en- 
deavors, and  with  all  the  light  and  conviction  they  have.** 

But  if  all  these  efforts  and  all  the  use  of  means  only 
make  the  sinner  worse  and  worse,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Shall 
he  continue  to  use  these  ineffective  means?  Yes,  says  Hop- 
kins, they  are  necessary  to  salvation,  inasmuch  as  their 
absence  is  a  fatal  bar  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

God  can,  doubtless,  as  easily  change  the  hcArl  of  the  most  igno- 
rant, deluded  Mahometan,  or  heathen,  yea,  the  most  blind,  stupid  Tiot- 
tentot  in  the  world,  as  that  of  the  most  awakened,  enlightened  sin- 
ner under  tlie  gospel.  But  if  he  sliould  do  so  by  tlie  regenerating  in- 
fluences of  his  Spiril.  there  could  be  no  right  and  proper  exercises  of 
Christian  virtue  and  holiness:  because  such  a  one  is  without  any  ngllt 
speculative  knowledge  of  those  truths,  in  the  Nnew  of  which  alone 
Christian  holiness  is  exercised.  And  giving  a  new  heart,  or  a  right 
tasic  and  temper  of  mind,  would  not  remove  this  darkness.  This  only 
prepares  the  mind  to  discern  and  relish  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
divine  things,  when  set  before  it  in  the  use  of  means,  but  does  not  give 
any  new  speculative  ideas  or  knowledge,  llicrefore,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  God  ever  does  so."* 

Hopkins'  hopes  for  the  heathen  were  not  greater  than 
Luther's,  though  the  rational  ground  of  his  despair  was 
not  precisely  the  same. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  substance  of  this  treatise  in  a  few 
words:  Hopkins  taught  that  the  sinner  is  totally  wicked;  is 

^' Loe.  e&.,  p.  «64. 
"Z&M,  p.  M66, 


under  immediate  obligations  to  repent;  and  nothing  short 
of  this  is  acceptable  before_God.  He  is  bound  to  use  the 
means  of  enlightenment,  but  in  a  holy  manner,  repenting 
of  his  sins  as^st  as  he  discovers  them,  casting  himself 
wholly  upon  God,  and  choosing  his  service.  Kvcry  prom- 
ise is  made  to  him  under  such  circtmistances,  and  nothing 
less  can  be  or  will  be  accepted  by  God.  But  if  he  refuse 
to  give  God  his  heart,  all  that  he  does  is  wicked,  and  the 
more  he  strives  to  put  something  else  in  the  place  of  this 
simple,  easy,  and  singleduty^jhemore  wicked  he  is.  Such 
lis  the  meaning  of  Hopkins;  and  the  positions  he  thus  laid 
'down  became  at  once  and  remained  commonplaces  in  the 
lNcw  England  school. 
M  The  men  who  opposed  Hopkins  so  violently  in  this 
^'new  doctrine"  claimed  to  be  good  Calvinists.  It  is  there- 
fore interesting  to  ask  what  were  the  actual  relations  of 
Hopkins'  teaching  to  Calvinism,  and  especially  to  the 
Westminster  Confession.  The  answer  is  brief.  Hopkins 
was  simply  reaffirming  the  Westminster  doctrine,  in 
almost  the  very  words  of  the  Confession.    We  read: 

Works  done  by  unrcgeneratc  men,  although  for  ihe  matter  of  them 
they  may  be  things  which  God  cotmmnds,  and  of  good  use  both  to 
^(hcniselves  ;ind  others,  yet  because  they  proceed  not  from  a  heart 
purified  by  faith,  nor  arc  done  io  a  right  manner,  according  to  the 
Word,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  God;  lliey  are  therefore  sinful 
and  cannot  please  God  or  make  a  man  meet  to  receive  grace  from 
God  And  yet  their  neglect  of  them  is  more  sinful  and  displeasing 
imto  God." 

This  contest  was  the  first  shock  of  the  battle  of  the 
new  divimty-  with_  conservative  Calvinism.  It  is  natural 
at  the  present  time  to  suppose  that  Edwards'  works  were 
recognized,  when  they  first  apiKared,  as  possessing  the  im- 
portance which  was  later  ascribed  to  them,  and  that  his 
cotemporaries  had  the  same  respect  for  him  which  pos- 

**  WettmbMn-  Confcuion,  chap.  xrl.  |  tU. 
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ten'ty  has  felt.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  contro- 
versies into  which  Hopkins  fell  illustrate  the  prevalent  con- 
dition of  theological  thinking,  and  thus  throw  very  im- 
portant light  upon  the  times;  but  they  were  also  essential 
steps  in  the  contest  which  had  to  be  waged  in  behalf  of 
the  new  opinions  before  these  could  l)oast  of  the  general 
acceptance  which  they  finally  received,  and  thus  are  indis- 
pensable topics  in  a  genetic  history  of  New  England  the- 
ology. Into  their  details  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
logo. 

In  1767  Rev.  Jedidiah  Mills,  of  Ripton,  Conn.,  wrote 
an  Inquiry  concerning  the  State  of  the  Unregenerate  under 
the  Gospel,  etc."  This  essay  was  particularly  called  out 
by  the  tenth  section  of  Hopkins'  tract  against  Mayhew,  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  use  of  means  and  the  condition 
of  the  unregenerate  while  using  them.  Mr.  Mills  did  not 
approve  of  the  position  that  the  unregenerate,  under  con- 
viction of  sin  in  consequence  of  the  application  to  them  of 
the  means  of  grace,  are  more  sinful  than  they  would  be  in 
a  state  of  indifference  and  neglect  of  the  means.**  This 
seemed  to  him  an  extreme  against  which  he  wished  to  pro- 
test. 

His  own  starting-point  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  I>cen  a  clear  and  in- 
cisive thinker.  He  sometimes  describes  the  "unregenerate" 
man  in  a  way  which  applies  only  to  the  regenerate."  In 
such  passages  "unregenerate"  would  almost  seem  equiv- 
alent to  "unsanctified."  He  implies  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  ''unregenerate,  as  a  means  among  others,  to  pray  for 
regenerating  grace."  *"  He  speaks  of  them,  though  un- 
regenerate, as  "less  wicked,  and,  in  the  true  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  a  state  brought  nearer  to  the  kingdcMn  of  God" 


"  Kcw   Hiven,    194   pasPB. 
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when  awakened  and  convicted."  He  does  not  intend  by 
this  to  abandon  the  Calvinistic  system  in  favor  of  the 
Pelagian,  although  he  approaches  the  latter;  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  one  main  thing — in  avoiding  discouraging  im- 
pressions as  to  the  outcome  of  "using  the  means."  in  order 
that  the  unregenerate  may  not  be  led  to  neglect  them. 

However  vague,  rambling,  and  weak  Hopkins  felt  the 
book  to  be,  as  it  was  in  no  small  degree,  he  saw  in  it  an 
epitome  of  the  objections  with  which  his  work  was  being 
met,  and  proceeded  to  answer  it  at  length.^^  It  is  often 
more  difficult  to  answer  a  vagiie  and  weak  man  than  one 
strong  ami  exact.  With  the  thoroughness  of  Edwards 
himself,  he  set  out  to  demolish  the  adversary  and  all  he 
represented.  It  will  obviously  be  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  controversy  into  all  its  ramifications,  for  we  arc  con- 
cerned here  only  with  getting  before  us  the  contributions 
that  came  from  it  to  the  growing  system  of  New  Eng- 
land thought.  But  the  main  positions  of  Hopkins  we  must 
note,  and  they  were  these: 

After  remarking  that  Mr.  Mills  had  "carefully  kept  the 
character  which  I  give  of  the  unregenerate  sinner  under 
true  awakenings  and  convictions  of  conscience  out  of 
view,"  and  had  "done  it  through  his  whole  performance." 
Hopkins  redefines  his  iK>sition  in  the  following  paragraph; 

The  unregenerate  sinner,  who  is  under  gennine  snd  thorough 
awaVenings  and  convictions  of  conscience  rcspccling  his  own  state  and 
ci  ream  stances  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  particularly  respecting  this 
tnith,  that  salvation  is  freely  offered  to  him  through  a  Mediator, 
which  he  is  obliged  by  the  strongest  lies  of  duty  and  interest  imme- 
dialely  to  accept  and  embrace,  being  at  the  sanie  time  wholly  without 
any  excuse  for  his  neglect  in  not  embracing  it,  and  for  the  op<posi- 
tion  of  his  heart  to  Girist,  of  which  he  is  conscious,  and  who  yet  con- 
tinues, under  all  this  light,  and  contrary  to  the  plain  dictates  and 
pressing,   painful   convictions   of   his   own   conscience,   obstinately   to 

••/Hi,,  p.  S9. 

*^  Works,  Vol.  III.  pp.  »7r-«7  (hrit  octAvol). 
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oppose  a&d  reject  Jesus  Chrisl;  such  a  one  is,  on  the  account  of  tkb  (us 
impenitence  and  obstinacy  tindcT  this  clear  light  and  conviction  of 
conscience,  more  guilty,  vile,  and  odious  in  God's  sight  than  he  was 
before  he  had  this  light  and  conviction  and  was  in  a  state  of  sccarity 
and  ignorance,  whatever  alteration  or  reformation  has  taken  place  in 
him  in  other  respects.** 

He  then  goes  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of^'the  true 
state  and  character  of  the  iinrcgeneratc  sinnerunder  awak- 
enings and  convictions,"  **  in  which  he  maintains  that  he 
is  "an  enemy  to  God ;"  *°  and  that,  "however  distressed 
and  anxious  he  is  about  his  case,  ....  he  is  as  real  and 
as  great  an  enemy  to  the  divine  character  as  ever."  ** 
Then  he  illustrates  as  follows: 

Many  a  profligate  wretch,  who  has  long  indulged  himself  in  un- 
dcanness  and  debauchery,  when  he  has  been  brought  into  such  cir- 
cumstances tliat  his  wickedness  is  likely  to  be  discovered  so  as  to 
bring  disgrace  and  contempt  upon  him  and  ruin  him  in  all  his  worldly 
interests,  has  betn  filled  with  anxiety  and  distreiis.  so  that  he  could 
find  no  quiet  night  nor  day;  he  has  been  convinced  of  his  folly,  con- 
demned himself,  and  reformed  hia  vile  practices,  being  afraid  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  the  least  degree  as  he  had  done,  and  resolved  that 
he  would  carefully  avoid  such  conduct  for  time  to  come,  and  has  used 
unwearied  attempts  to  escape  the  evil  he  feared;  and  in  this  time  of 
his  fear  and  distress  has  made  many  prayers  to  God,  hoping  that  he 
would  interpose  in  his  behalf,  so  that  he  might  escape  the  evil  he 
feared.  But  when  his  fears  were  over  and  nothing  was.  tn  his  view, 
in  the  way  of  his  going  into  his  former  pr-ictices  without  danger  of 
punishment  or  a  di!;cover>*,  he  has  returned  to  them  with  as  much 
delight  and  eagerness  as  ever.  In  this  case  every  one  will  be  sensible 
how  little  in  his  favor  was  his  reformation,  and  that  under  all  his 
fears  and  terrors  and  earnest  c[ide3\-ors  to  avoid  evil,  his  heart  wa^ 
really  no  better  than  it  was  before,  and  was  as  much  in  love  with 
sin.  This  may  in  some  measure  illustrrte  the  case  of  the  awakened  sin- 
ner with  respect  to  what  1  have  just  now  been  speaking;  for  there 
is  no  more  virtue  and  goodness  in  fearing  evil  in  the  future  world, 
even  the  punishment  of  hctl,  than  worldly  evil;  and  the  reformation  of 
any  particular  practices  from  such  fear  is  from  no  better  principles 
and  no  more  an  evidence  of  real  opposition  of  heart  to  sin  than  in  the 
instance  just  mentioned." 


"  Ihid..  pp.  »95.  jjS, 


■*A1m>  ibid.,  p.  992. 
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is  carefully  kept  out  of 


"This,"  says  Hopkins  again, 
sight"  by  Mr.  Mills;  and — 

he  represents  the  unrcgcncratc  zs  not  wholly  to  blame  for  their  un- 
regeneracy.  their  unbelief,  and  not  embracing  the  gospel,  but  as  being  ^ 
under  an  impotence  which  does  in  some  measure,  if  not  wholly,  ex-   /> 
cus©.*^.  This  representation  runs  through  his  whole  book,  ....  and  is 
laid  as  the  foundation  of  all  his  opposition  to  me." 

In  Other  words,  here  was  again  the  old  paralyzing  doc- 
trine of  inability,  which  was  to  Hopkins  a  "refuge  of 
lies.""  -     f'     - 

The  dispute  between  the  parties  gathered,  then,  as  Hop- 
kins says,  "about  the  true  character  of  the  unregenerate       ' 
sinner,"  « 

'At  a  later  point  Hopkins  takes  up  the  question  whether 
"the  apathy  of  the  awakened  sinner  is  an  encouragement 
to  the  abandoned  sinner."  **  He  answers  this  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  ruling  motive  of  sinners,  which  he  finds 
in  their  selfishness.  He  sketches  the  efforts  of  such  a  sin- 
ner, under  fear  of  hell,  to  secure  salvation;  and  declares 
that,  if  the  sinner  is  convinced  that  "attendance  on  means" 
will  bring  salvation,  he  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  idea 
of  increased  guilt,  iorM  is  not  his  guilt  that  disturbs  him, 
but  his  danger. 

If,  therefore,  he  docs  neglect  means,  and  live  in  known  ways  of 
open  sin,  under  a  pretence  that  he  is  afraid  of  that  greater  sin  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  if  he  attends  on  means  and  becomes  a  convinced  sinner, 
it  is  certain  it  is  but  a  pretence,  in  which  there  is  no  truth ;  for  if  he 
is  afnid  of  greater  sinfulness,  why  not  of  less;  why  does  he  go  on  in 
known  sin?  If  he  hates  sin  and  hence  sincerely  desires  to  be  delivered 
from  it,  why  docs  he  not  leave  oS  sinning  and  fly  to  Christ,  the  only 
deliverer?  " 

Thus  Part  I  of  the  answer.     Upon  this  follows  a  Part 

n,"  which  is  entitled:    "Wherein  it  is  inquired,  whether 


*•  Ibid.,  pi.  300. 
•■  Ibid.,  p.  303. 
"  Jbid..  p.  409. 


**  Jbid.,  p.  999;  cf.  p.  43S. 
**Ilnd„  pp.  406  ff. 
••Ibid.,   p.  418. 
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God  has  given  any  commands  to  unrcgenerate  sin- 
ners, which  they  do  truly  comply  with  and  may  per- 
fecTIy  obey  while  unrcgenerate?"  Hopkins*  line  of  argu- 
ment is  already  fanailiar  to  us.  He  insists^  on  the 
\;  "heart"  "*.or  the  motive,  necessary  to  fulfil  any  command 
of  God's,  and  this  is  that  element  which  only  thej-egenerate 
have.  And.  finallyj,  we  need  only  notice,  near  tlie  end  of 
his  treatise,  and  after  much  other  discussion,  his  summary 
of  the  evil  tendciicy  of  Mr.  Mill's  Inquiry.*^  This  con- 
sists in  his  "representing  sinners  more  to  tTame  for  other 
sins  than  for  tlie  sin  of  unbelief,"  in  the  tendency  "to  pre- 
vent sinners  from  coming  to  any  proper,  true,  and  thorough 
conviction  of  their  guilt,"  to  flatter  the  superficially  inter- 
ested, and  to  discourage  "every  sinner  who  has  any  good 
degree  of  true,  genuine  conviction,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  second  antagonist  arose  in  Ihe  person  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hart,  who  wrote  a  small  tract  upon  President  Ed- 
wards' theory  of  virtue.** 

Mr.  Hart  had  evidently  been  repelled  by  tlie  style  of  Ed- 
wards,  especially  by  his  excessive  abstractncss  and  the  un- 
usual significations  given  to  his  terms,  which  mark  this 
brief  treatise  on  virtue  more  than  any  other  of  Edwards' 
writings.  That  he  had  taken  little  pains  to  penetrate  the 
hard  shell  to  the  kernel  and  come  to  an  understanding  of 
what  Edwards  really  meant  is  equally  evident;  unless,  in- 
deed, we  are  to  suppose  him  too  indefinite  in  his  own 
thinking  to  be  able  to  follow  another  as  logical  as  Ed- 
wards was. 

■*Loc.  cit.,  p.  419. 

**lbid..  p.  48t. 

*i  The  full  title;  "Snnarka  on  Fretid«nt  Edwanli*  DisKitations  codcwiudc 
tbe  Nature  of  true  Virtue:  Shcwinit  Ibnl  hr  hfti  Ktven  ■  wrong  Idea,  and 
Definition  u.(  Virtue,  and  i»  iD^OTisiit-tnl  with  bimsclf.  To  whicb  is  added  mn 
Attempt  to  ahew  wfa«fcin  true  Virine  docs  consist.  Djr  William  Hart.  Putor  o( 
the  firm  Church  In  Say-Brook.  Crr«l  mm  are  tioi  always  wije.  lilthu-  Beware 
lest  any  Man  ■gioil  you  through  iihitoeophr  and  vai[t  deceit,  alter  the  tradition 
of  men.  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  CbriiL  Pan!.  New 
Haven,  etc.,  t77i."  (S3  pagea.) 


As  an  illustration  of  his  attitude  we  may  note  the  foU 

lowing  passage: 

Is  trne  rdigious  love  to  God  such  as  Mr.  Edwards  here  repre- 
sents it?  Dots  the  virtuous  or  holy  mind  iirst  entertain  a  benevolent 
affection  for  being  in  general,  abstractly  considered,  simply  as  intelli- 
gent, and  in  the  next  step  direct  this  benevolence  chiefly  (o  God,  con- 
sidering him  as  having  Ihe  greatest  share  of  menial  being?  and  thus 
viewing  htm  as  most  benevolent  and  beneficent  to  being  simply  con- 
sidered, docs  the  bene\'oient  mind  rise  in  greater  benevolence  to  him, 
and  settle  in  complacence  in  him,  on  this  account,  from  a  sort  of  grati- 
tude to  him,  as  thus  befriending  the  grand  object  of  his  primary  love? 
Does  not  this  represent  being;  simply  considered  as  the  supreme 
pfaj'ecL  p.f  virti^QMs, regard,  and  make  it  an  idol,  and  virtue  itself  idol- 
atrons?  Does  it  not  in  efleci  represcrit  fove  to  God  as  the  result  of 
our  own  virtuous  love  to  simple  bcTng,  virtue's  idol,  rather  than  of 
his  virtuous  attraction,  and  quickening  love  to  us  while  we  were  sin- 
ners? Do  wc  receive  any  such  ideas  from  inspired  teachers  in  holy 
scripture? — These  views  are  too  shocking.*' 

The  historical  process  by  which  a  man  comes  to  love 
God  is  here  confounded  with  the  logical  relations  of  ideas. 
Being  simply  considered  is  taken  as  if  it  were  a  different 
^being-  from  God,  in  opposition  to  the  most  express  cautions 
and  explanations  of  Edward.?.  The  last  sentence  is  also 
characteristic,  for  tlie  work  is  pervaded  by  a  kind  of  holy 
indignation,  which  provoked  Hopkins  to  some  sarcasms 
that,  however  deserved,  might  have  been  better  omitted. 

The  argumentative  value  of  the  work  was  not  great, 
for,  though  he  tries  to  catch  Edwards  in  inconsistencies 
with  himself,  lie  never  grapples  with  the  true  question  at 
issue  between  them,  which  was  in  fact  the  q^nestion  between 
Calvinism  and  Pelagianism.*'    And  when,  in  the  last  chap- 

••  R*wtarta,  p.  9. 

•■  lUrt  tttioM.  Iron  sn  eictract  from  k  "I.eMef  m  Dr.  Whiuker"  fiven  by 
Fl«plcins  (tf«rl>j.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  87),  to  have  been,  at  Inst  half  and-haH.  a  Pelagian. 
He  aairf;  "The  Holy  Spirit  awoinpanifa  ihis  ministration  of  the  »'ord  oi  life  with 
tome  degree  of  hii  Influence,  aa  a.  comnion  grace.  If  sinccrs  improve  tlita,  and  ibe 
outward  hHpa  they  have  by  ihe  goipel,  as  for  as  they  art  imfroi.'xihle  by  fh/ni, 
I  believe  be  will  croH^n  hi*  common  influence  with  apecial  and  etfecluat,  leading 
tfactn  on  to  laving  failh,  aitd  wo  regeuerale  tbein."  Ttili  is  Dti  gratiom  twcmndum 
mtrita  HMtn  rfort. 
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ter  but  one,  he  attempts  to  state  the  "real  nature  and  es- 
sence of  true  virtue  or  real  holiness/'  he  approaches  very 
near  to  Edwards,  for  he  defines  it  thus:  *'It  consists  in 
right  and  equitable  dispositions  and  actions  towards  God 
and  our  fellow  servants." 

Still  another  antagonist  had  to  be  metjn^Jhejwrson  of 
Rev.  Moses  Hemmenway,^*  of  Wells,  Mass.,  who  in  1767 
published  Seven  Sermofts  on  the  Obligation  and  En- 
couragcntent  of  the  Unregenerate  to  Labour  for  the  Meat 
Which  Endttrcth  to  Everlasting  Life.  They  seem  to  have 
had  a  purely  practical  purpose — ^to  increase  the  attend- 
ance iipon  the  means  of  grace  by  tlie  uncoverte^ — and 
are  by  no  means  marked  by  extremes  of  any  sort.  Under 
the  head  of  "mistaken  ends  of  religious  duties"  **  he 
guards  against  a  number  of  the  same  misunderstandings 
which  Hopkins  was  laboring  against.  "No  one  is  required 
to  do  anything  to  atone  or  satisfy  for  his  past  offences;" 
"nor  are  these  duties  to  be  required  as  meritorious  of  the 
favour  and  kindness  of  God,  or  as  rendering  us  worthy 
objects  of  his  mercy;"  they  are  not  "a  condition  of  accep- 
tance with  God;"  they  have  not  "a  promise  of  faith,  or  the 
grace  of  regeneration  annexed  to  them;"  and  "the  duties 
or  endeavors  which  God  has  prescribed  to  the  unregenerate 
are  not  prescribed  because  tliere  is  any  spiritual  goodness 
in  the  performances  of  such  persons."  The  positive  doc- 
trine which  he  is  inculcating  is  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences : 

Th:y  ought  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel  and  obey  all  the 
precepts  therein  contained,  from  a  true  faith  in  God  and  in  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  the  redeemer,  from  a  holy  reverence,  love,  and  (lati- 
tude, for  the  majesty  aivl  grace  displayed  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
Dot  they  aie  morally  incapable  of  acting  from  sMch  views  and  ends 
as  these,  lilt  Lhcy  have  a  spiritual  knowledge  nf  the  glory  ai  God  in 

**  Bora  At  Framinghiin.  Man-.  173s:  paduilcd  at  Harvird.  ijss:  ordained 
paMor  at  Well*.  Mau.,  Aucun  S,   17S9'.  <li«l  there  August  5,   iSii. 

•■  Op.  dr.,  pp.  39  n. 


the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;  yet  they  are  capable  of  performing  the  mat- 
ter of  the  duties  required  from  lower  views,  from  natural  principles, 
and  a  different  kind  of  light  and  influence  from  ihc  Holy  Spirit.  And 
it  is  their  duty  and  they  have  encouragement  to  do  what  God  has  re- 
quired of  them,  in  such  a  manner  and  for  such  ends  as  these,  how- 
ever defective,  rather  than  not  at  all.  Till  their  hearts  arc  divinely 
renewed  and  their  minds  savingly  enlightened,  they  are  to  attend 
npon  the  instituted  means  of  grace  from  a  con\-iction  of  conscience 
that  God  has  commanded  them  to  do  so,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  obey. 
They  are  to  do  it  from  a  desire  of  further  tight  and  instruction,  which 
God  has  directed  them  to  seek  for  in  this  way.  They  are  to  do  it 
Eram  A  serk>u$  canoem,  if  it  ma;  be,  to  find  rest  u>  their  weaiy  souk, 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  obtain  reconciliation  with  God.^ 

When,  now,  Hopkins  put  forth  his  True  State  and  Char- 
acter of  the  Unregencrate  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mills,  Hemmen- 
way  found  himself,  as  much  attacked  as  Mr.  Mills.  He 
therefore  issued  (1772)  a  Vindication,  which  will  answer 
;(the  question  which  will  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  every 
reader:  how  it  was  that,  when  he  was  so  near  to  Hopkins, 
he  could  not  conic"  nearer.  That  answer  will  be  given 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  by  no  means  accepted  the  new  Ed- 
wardean  philosophy,  whether  of  the  will  or  of  the  nature 
of  virtue. 

He  could  not,  in  the  first  place,  accept  the  distinction 
which  Edwards  had  made  between  natural  and  moral  abil- 
ity and  inability.*'  He  could  not  understand  what  was 
meant  by  natural  inability  (defined  by  Edwards  as  in- 
ability because  of  "some  impeding  defect  or  obstacle  that  is 
fl^triiisic  to  the  Will"),  because  he  could  not  get  at  the 
precise  meaning  of  "will"  in  such  a  connection.  He  is  not 
ready  to  accept^e  division  of  the  soul  into  faculties;  for 
"some,  who  have  been  no  mean  philosophers,  have  thought 
that  no  real  and  natural  distinction  could  be  made  between 
the  faculties,  habits,  acts,  and  objects  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will."     He  mentions  the  threefold,  and  Ed- 

••  Ibi4..  7P.  5«  (. 

**  frndKottom,  pp.  1 1  tl. 
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wards'  twofold,  division  of  the  faculties,  but  decides  for 
neither,  and  is  indeed  averse  to  such  discussions,  for  "it  is 
not  surely  fit  that  a  distinction  of  so  much  importance  as 
this,  between  that  inability  which  excuses  and  that  which 
does  not,  should  turn  upon  so  nice  and  abstruse  a  point 
as  whether  the  defect  or  obstacle  lies  in  the  understanding 
or  the  will."  **  He  notes  the  ambiguity  which  attended 
Edwards'  use  of  the  word  "inclination,"**  but  does  not 
press  this  as  he  should. 

When  he  comes  to  state  what  he  himself  understands 
under  the  inability  of  the  unregenerate,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  soul,  in  respect  to 
which  it  is  "indifferently  capable  of  sin  or  holiness,"'"'  and 
its  "habits,"  which  he  otherwise  terms  "secondary  powers 
of  moral  action,"  "  and  which  are  "any  principle,  disposi- 
tion, or  propejisity  which  is  the  foundation  of  men's  lov- 
ing or  hating  particular  objects,  or  acting  in  a  particular 
manner."  It  is  the  lack  of  such  a  habit  (comparable  to 
skill  in  speaking  a  particular  language^,"  "disposing  them 
to  holy  affections  and  actions,"*'  whjdi  constitutes  the 
inability  of  the  unregenerate. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  clearing  up  this 
topic  that  Hemmenway  now  passes  to  the  nature  of  true 
holiness;  and  here  his  second  great  difference  from  Ed- 
wards appears.  "Holiness,"  he  says,  "consists  in  con- 
formity to  the  preceptive  will  of  God."**  He  does  not 
mean  thereby  that  right  and  wrong  are  founded  in  the 
of  God.  God  has  commanded  us  to  be  holy  "l)ecause 
h  is  right." 

Now,  one  would  expect,  if  there  was  to  be  a  difference 
from  Hopkins  established  here,  that  Hemmenway  should 


*'L*e.  cil^  p.   IS. 
»/M,  p.   ». 
"  JUd..  p.  >s 


**tb%d,.  p.  a6. 


*•  Ibid.,  pp.   i6  tf. 
••  IhiJ..  p.  »j. 
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next  declare  that  an  outward  act,  such  as  attendance  upon 
the  public  worship  of  God,  performed  by  an  unregenerate 
person,  might  be  holy,  at  least  in  some  respect,  because  it 
is  "in  conformity  to  the  preceptive  will  of  God."  Indeed, 
he  does  use  expressions  which  hint  at  this.  He  speaks  of 
an  action  as  "not  absolutely  holy,  though  in  some  particu- 
lars it  may  be  good."  "*  But  when  he  comes  to  define  the 
"principles  of  holy  obedience,"  they  are  (i)  "a  super- 
natural habit  communicated  in  regeneration,"  (3)  "a  true 
faith  in  God,  in  Christ,"  (^3)  "the  special  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwelling  within  us,"  (4)  "love,  the  greatest 
of  Christian  graces,  without  which  we  with  all  our  en- 
do^vments  and  works  are  nothing.""*  This  falls  very 
little  short  of  being  Hdwardean.  But  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  that,  for  a  little  later,  with  explicit  refei^ence  to  Ed- 
wards^ Hemmenway  says  of  true  holiness  that  "it  seems 
not  to  be  an  exact  and  just  definition  to  say,  'its  essence 
consists  in  general  benevolence.'  "  "      He  continues : 

For,  though  h  be  Inic  that  general  benevolence  is  a  holy  affection, 
yet  holiness  tlocs  not  consist  wholly  in  right  affections.  Not  only 
'*4ove  but  good  works  are  required  in  the  divine  command.  Effective 
acts  of  the  soul  are  as  really  oi  the  nature  of  holiness  as  immanent 
exerctjie.4,  when  they  are  in  themselves,  and  in  their  circumstances 
and  qualifications,  conformiible  to  the  will  of  God And,  be- 
sides, there  is  a  rectitude  of  nature  comfominble  to  the  law,  distinct 
from  all  exercises  of  the  soul  whatever.  This  definition  then  ap- 
pears to  be  defective,  narrow,  and  inadequate. 

With  the  true  meaning  of  Edwards  he  does  not,  there- 
fore, grapple.  He  is  both  more  pointed  and  more  suc- 
cessful in  refuting  Hopkins'  statement  that  "the  unregen- 
erate  act  wholly  from  self-love."" 

The  final  outcome  of  all  his  discussions  is  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently embraced  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the  sec- 


**lbi4.,  p.  36. 
*flbid..  p.  4fi- 


»«/l»id..  p.   4r. 
••  Jfruf.,  pp.  60  B. 
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tion  entitled,  "the  unregenerate  able  and  obliged  to  do 
actions  materially  good:" 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  unregencratc  who  enjoy  gosp«l  privi- 
leges arc  able,  by  the  conunon  assistance  of  divine  providence  and 
grace,  to  reform  their  lives;  to  break  off  from  courses  and  acts  of 
open  sin  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience;  to  do 
actions  materially  good,  and  that  seriously  and  conscientiously  accord- 
ing to  their  present  light.  They  have  both  faculties  and  principles 
of  action  sufTicicnt  for  these  things,  tf  these  things  are  enjoined  upon 
them  by  and  contained  in  those  commands  which  God  in  his  word  has 
laid  upon  them,  then  it  is  their  dut>-  thus  to  reform  their  lives,  and 
attend  the  means  of  grace,  that  is,  something  is  their  duty  which  they 
have  a  power  to  do  before  regeneration." 

A_  serious  problem  was  iiow_P_resented  to  jjtopkins. 
With  Hart's  Rettiarks  on  President  Edwards'  Dissertation 
and  Hemmenway's  Vindication  before  him,  he  saw  that 
the  true  difficulty  as  to  *'un regenerate  doin^"  was  tlie  fail- 
ure to  understand,  or  at  least  to  accept,  the  doctrines  of 
the  will  and  of  virtue  which  the  mastM"*5'^d  set  forlfi.  He 
determined,  therefore,  in  order  tliat  he  might  Introduce 
these  doctrines  to  the  thinking  of  the  day,  to  reply  to  these 
last  tracts  by  a  new  presentation,  in  his  own  language, 
of  the  theory  of  holiness  which  Edwards  had  originated. 
This  he  did  in  1773,  issuing  his  Inquiry  intp_the_  Nature  of 
True  Holiness,^^  to  which  were  added  appendices  in  which 
he  paid  detailed  attention  to  his  opponents.  He  confessed 
his  entire  agreement  with  Edwards,  and  our  treatment  of 
the  book  may,  therefore,  be  the  briefer."* 

■*  La.  cii.,  p.  104. 

••  Hopkios'  Works,  VoL  III,  pp.    i-ui. 

*'  Hopkins  hid  iuued  Eilw>r<U'  tratiM  apon  virttw  in  i^fts-  The  Mine 
year  Ttaotnu  CUp.  prcaidciit  of  Vale  College,  iasucd  an  Ejjay  vm  ikt  Natnrt  amd 
Poundatiott  of  Moral  I'irlur  and  ObHsalion,  cfc,  fpr  hta  pupils  to  eollcse.  Il 
■ervei  to  thow  the  atnuiqihcre  into  wtikb  Edwarda'  trealiae  waa  inlroduct'd.  dap 
■ftdt  the  luilare  of  virtue  to  be  "c^nformltj'  to  the  moral  pcrfectiooa  of  Cod" 
(p>  j):  or  "tl  t*  an  imiialion  of  God  In  ihc  moral  perfections  of  his  nattu-c." 
He  paid  particular  altention  lo  Cumberland  and  Hutchcwo  (pp.  17,  aa),  and 
rejected  liiat  tbcory  bcuuM  it  did  not  provide  for  tbc  dirioe  Juiidcc  and  tnitK 
Bis  thcorj  wu  eaaentially  itoralitic. 


The  preface,  however,  contains  a  remark  which  may 

attract  our  attention : 

I  humbly  conceive  ihere  has  been  lop  JitUe  altenlioD  to  tfae  nature 
of  holiness  a^mong  divines  in  general,  and   that  a  proper  and  intelli- 
giUe  definition  of  it  i^  not  easily  to  be  found  in  bodies  of  divinity  or 
elsewhere.     ADi_a!.<95t  of  tliosc   who  tliink  it  a  very  easy  matter  to 
tell  what  boHncss  is,  and  that  we  arc  all  agreed  in  this,  have  been 
contented  with  a  set  of  words  which  express  no  distinct  ideas,  l)ut 
leave  the  thitig  wholly  in  the  dark.    They  will  perhaps  say,  God's  holi- 
ness is  his  purity.     If  it  is  asked,  In  what  does  this  purity  consist? 
the  common  answer  is.  In  that  which  is  opposite  to  all  sin,  the  greatest 
impurity.*'        We  havencw  got  what,   I  think,  is  the  most  common 
rilefinition  of  holiness.    J^ut  who  is  the  wiser?    This  does  not  help. us 
[to  any  it)^  of  this  purity,  unless  we  knew  what  sin  is.     But  this  can 
l-not  be  known  so  long  as  we  know  not  wh.it  holiness  is ;  for  we  do  not 
[icaro  what  holiness  is  by  6rst  obtaining  the  idea  of  sin,  but_we  must 
/first  know  what  holiness,  or,  which  is  the  same,  what  the  divine  law 
fis.  in  order  to  the  knowledge  of  sio.*' 

The  method  of  Hopkins  in  traversing  the  ground  which 
Edwards  had  so  fully  covered  was  evidently  governed  by 
'the  reasons  which  led  him  to  write  the  treatise.  He  does 
not  begin  at  a  point  so  remote  from  the  thinking  of  ordi- 
nary men  as  Edwards  did,  nor  seek  to  ground  his  theory  so 
entirely  in  one  fundamental  principle.  Yet  it  will  be  noted 
that  his  method  is  substantially  the  same.  Thus  he  begins, 
not  with  ideal  harmony  in  the  universe,  nor  with  virtue 
as  beauty,  but  with  a  series  of  plain  statements  as  to  holi- 
ness—that it  is  reasonable,  as  the  greatest  good  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  highest  possible  excellence,  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  union  of  intelligent  beings,  the  same  thing  in  all 
beings,  simple,  etc.     He  then  advances  to  his  proposition, 

■■  It  would  alnuMl  tetxa  ai  If  Hopkins  haul  jact  been  reading  Vincrafa 
Ejftanoihn  of  iht  Shorttr  Cattckirm.  writlcn  at  Icaat  lKfor«  1666,  and  re- 
printed io  thia  country  ■•  late  a*  iBos.  Wc  md  In  that  luminou*  worlc.  ia 
aatwcr  to  tlie  quntion,  "What  i»  Ibe  htilinns  of  God?"  thta  rrply:  "TIm 
holincaa  of  God  is  bit  caaeiiLial  projvcrty  whereby  he  ii  inSnitcIy  pure,  Loveth 
iDd  dtUfhtCth  in  hi*  own  purity  and  in  all  rewmblancei  of  it  which  any  of 
Ul  crMtnra  have;  and  ia  perfectly  free  from  all  impurity  and  hateih  it  wbcr- 
trer  hr  aeetli  iL"  In  otber  worda,  holincM  ia — holincM. 

•■  Wprkt,  VoU  ni,  f.  6. 
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"Holiness  consists  in  Love,"  which  he  proves  from  the 
Scriptures  exclusively.  Then  follows  the  question,  ''What 
is  that  love  in  which  all  true  holiness  consists?"  and  he  de- 
fines it  as  "universal  benevolence,  or  friendly  affection  to 
all  intelligent  beings."  This  is  more  intelligible  than  Ed- 
\yards'  "love  to  being  in  general."  Then,  after  discussing 
self-love,  Hopkins  goes  over  all  those  particulars  which  he 
laid  down  in  the  opening  section,  and  shows  that  universal, 
"disinterested"  (his  favorite  and  characteristic  term)  be- 
nevolence satisfies  all  those  statements.  After  some  further 
Scripture  proofs,  and  the  brief  discussion  of  objections, 
his  treatise  is  brought  to  an  end. 

But  Hopkins  did  not  suppose  himself  to  be  merely  re- 
stating what  Edwards  had  already  stated.  He  viewed  him- 
self as  having  made  certain  substantial  and  important  "im- 
provements." 

The  chief  of  these  consisted  in  his  statement  of  the 
"opposition  of  holiness  to  self-love."  The  improvement 
does  not  consist  in  any  new  view  of  self-love  in  itself,  for 
tiie  definition  given  by  the  two  divines  is  substantially  the 
same.  Edwards  says:  "Self-love  ....  signifies  a  man's 
regard  to  his  confined,  private  self,  or  love  to  himself  with 
respect  to  his  private  interest."**  Hopkins  says:  "It  is  a 
man's  love  of  his  own  self  as  self,  and  of  nothing  else." 
According  to  both,  such  self-love  is  sinful,  for  a  man  must 
love  liimself  for  the  same  reason  as  he  loves  other  men,  or 
else,  not  having  the  right  motive  in  it,  such  love  is  not  vir- 
tuous. He  must  love  himself  and  consider  his  own  inter- 
ests as  a  part  of  being  in  general.  Thus  alone  will  he  be 
able  to  subordinate  his  own  good  to  the  good  of  others, 
and  thus  only  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  God 
supremely. 

But  Hopkins  deemed  that  he  added  to  the  doctrine  of 

*^Wirrkr.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  119. 
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Edwards  a  valuable  element  wlien  he  taught  that  "all  sin 
consists  in  self-love  and  what  is  implied  in  thiiCj^We  have 
already  considered  Edwards'  definition  of  sin.  Sin,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  any  other  elective  preference  than  that 
of  the  good  of  being  in  general.  The  whole  trealise  is  in 
accordance  with  this  idea,  and  gives  no  indication  of  Hop- 
kins* new  position.  Edwards'  chapter  in  the  Nature  of 
Virtue  upon  self-love  is  engaged  in  showing  how  many 
supposed  virtues  may  flow  from  nothing  but  self-love,  and 
so  have  no  really  virtuous  character,  however  amiable  they 
may  appear.  Hopkins  does  not  stop  with  this  plain  propo- 
sition that  all  selfisliness  is  sin,  but  converts  it  and  maintains 
that  all  sin  is  selfishness. 

Tlicre  is  s^miething  attractive  about  the  proposition  to 
reduce  sin  to  one  principle,  as  virtue  may  be  reduced  to 
one;  for  there  is  a  certain  symmetry  thereby  introduced 
into  ethics.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  sin  is  a  very  symmetrical 
thing.  Hopkins  has  probably  presented  this  matter  as 
strongly  as  any  of  his  successors,  many  of  whom  adopted 
his  view.  But  he  does  not  prove  his  case.  His  arguments 
may  be  briefly  summarized  thus : 

1.  "SeltioA:£_  is  in  its  whole  nature  and  in  every  degree 
of  it,  enmitj  against  God."  True;  but  this  is  only  to  say: 
"A^  selfishness  is  sin." 

2.  "Self-love,  exercised  and  indulged,  blinds  the  heart 
to  every  true^moral  excellence  and  beauty:  this  does  not 
suit  the  taste  of  the  selfish  heart  but  gives  it  disgust."  In 
other  words,  selfishness  is  injurious;  but  it  does  not  show 
that  every  injury  of  the  kind  arises  from  selfishness. 

3-  Self-iove  is  the  source  of  all  the  profaneness  and  im- 
piety in  the  world."  This  is  not  proved.  Is  tliere  not 
some  impiety  which  develops  from  another  root  than  sel- 
fishness ? 

**  Hopkina'  Wctkt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  J9.  The  same  doctrine  wag  nuuntained  bjr 
D(.  Samuel  Spiiag.    Sc«  DUqitiiitiotu,  pp.  16  f. 
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4.  A  final  argument  is  rather  inipjied  than  jstated  by 
Ho^nm.  It  may  be  put  in  modem  phrase  thus:  The  op- 
position between  holiness  and  selfishness  is  that  between  a 
wholly  disinterested  affection  and  a  wholly  interested^ affec- 
tion. As  the  disinterested  affection  comprises  the  whole  of 
^  holiness,  so  the  interested  affection  comprises  the  whole  of 
sin.  This  is  as  strong  a  statement  of  the  argument  as  can 
be  made;  but  it  derives  its  whole  force  from  the  idea  of 
symmetry  above  alluded  to,  and  that  force  falls  short  of 
proof.  The  rest  of  the  argument  is  conspicuously  falla- 
cious. It  is  the  simple  conversion  of  the  universal  affinn- 
ative  proposition  without  limitation.  It  is  as  absurd  as  to 
maintain  that  all  white  men  are  Englishmen,  because  all 
Englishmen  are  white. 

Another  particular  in  which  Hopkinsjittempted  to  im- 
prove upon  Edwards  was  in  the  answer  tQ_gbjectiQns.  The 
most  important  of  these  at  the  present  day,  and  the  most 
plausible  in  itself,  was  that  which  appealed  to  the^iblical 
use  of  rewards  to  induce  men  to  repent.  They  suppose 
that  men  have  self-love,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  this.  But  if  so,  it  cannot  be  sinful.  Hopkins 
makes  short  work  with  this.  They  are^  after  all,  not  ad- 
dressed to  self-love,  because  they  arc  rewards  of  a  character 
which  will  never  appeal  to  a  selfish  man;  and  tlie  evils 
which  the  Bible  uses  as  threats  are  such  as  a  selfish  man 
will  dread,  but  also  such  as  will  lead  him  to  forsake  his  sel- 
fishness with  his  sin. 

The  honor  which  the  proud  man  seeks  is  not  the  same  which 
Christ  promises  to  him  who  humbleth  himself,  but  enlircly  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  and  contrary  lo  it.  A  person  who  humbles  himself  re- 
nounces that  self-exaltation  and  honor  in  comparison  with  other  beings 
which  pride  and  sdfishnesfi  seek,  and  places  his  honor  and  happiness  in 
abasing  himself  and  becoming  the  servant  of  all,  by  exalting  God  and 
promoting  his  glory,  and  serving  his  fellow  creatures,  ministering  to 
their  greatest  good  in  the  cxerdse  of  universal  benerolaice;  and  so 
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obt&ins  true  exaltation  and  honor  which  is  most  contrary  to  selfish- 
ness and  pride." 

Hopkins  thus -brought  out_more  clearly  than  Edwards 
had  done  the  absok^tc  inconsistency  of  selfishness  with  re- 
UgJM.  He  recognized  how  largely  the  religion  of  some 
men  consists  in  selfishness  and  lacks  the  elements  of  true 
religion.  Much  preaching  consisted  of  little  else  but  ap- 
peals to  selfishness,  thus  attempting  to  build  up  the  people 
in  hoHness  by  fostering  the  very  principle  in  which  Hop- 
kins saw  the  gssence_of_a11,3in.  Accordingly,  in  his  "in- 
ferences," he  attacked  the  same  point  again,  and  here  ad- 
vanced  the  doctrine  wliich,  probably  more  than  any  other 
feature  of  his  teaching,  excited  the  opposition  of  his  critics 
and  reflected  discredit  in  their  eyes  upon  its  author,  viz,, 
the  doctrine  that  a  man,  in  order_to  be  saved, -inustbe_will- 
ing  to  be  damned." 

This  doctrine  comes  in  under  the  second  inference,  as 
to  the  nature  of  true  self-denial.  The  question  is  sug- 
gested whether  persons  are  to  give  up  their  eternal  interest 
in  self-denial  so  as  not  to  have  a  selfish  regard  to  this  in 
their  religious  exercises.  The  answer  is  sufficiently  stren- 
uous: 

Whatever  temporal  good  any  one  gives  up  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
eternal  interest,  and  wholly  from  selflove,  he  is,  b>-  the  supposition, 
as  sdfish  in  this  as  he  can  be  in  anything  whalsocvcr;  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  selfdcnial  in  it,  if  sclfdcnial  is  actini;  contrary  to 
self  or  denying  ourselves.  So  that  he  who  docs  not  know  how  to 
deny  himself  with  respect  to  bis  eternal  interest,  is  rcnlly  a  stranger 

to  selfdenial But  let  it  be   kept  in  mind  that    in  the  practice 

of  the  greatest  selfdcnial  a  person  docs  not  divest  himscU  of  a  love 
of  happiness;  ....  but  he  places  his  happiness,  not  in  his  own  private 
interest,  but  in  a  good  more  worthy  to  be  sought,  viz.,  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  chnrch  .inri  kingdom.  For  the  sake  of 
this  he  gives  up  the  former  and  forgets  himself.'* 

Or,  as  he  says  a  little  below,  jyf  are  to  love-God-"with- 


••  Works,  Vol.  in,  p.  5#. 


'/Wrf,  p.  s». 
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out  making-  any  conditions  in  regard  to  oucselves."  •*  The 
further  question  is  then  asked:  "How  can  our  eternal  in- 
terest be  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  display  of  God's 
glory,  and  the  highest  interests  of  his  kingdom?"  And 
the  answer  is : 

If  we  know  that  we  are  true  Qiristians,  we  may  be  sore  that  it  is 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  f^ond  of  ilie  whole  that  m  should  be 
etcnially  liappy  in  his  kingdom.  But  cvirn  in  this  case  we  arc  capable 
of  making  the  supposition  that  it  would  not  be  so;  and,  on  this  sup- 
position, we  shall  be  disposed  to  give  up  all  our  personal  interest,  so 
far  as  we  are  in  the  exercise  of  disinterested  affcciion  and  willing  to 
deny  ourselves.  But  if  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  embraced  the 
gospel,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  most  for  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  glory  and  hnppiness  of  his  kingdom  that  our 
eternal  happiness  should  be  secured;  so  we  have  opportunity  to  try 
how  we  shall  feel  and  be  disposed   On  such  a  supposition-'^'' 

This  doctrine  excited  so  much  opposition  that  Hopkins 
thought  it  Ij^st  X(^  defend  it  in  a  specTaT  tract,  which  hT  en- 
titled A  DialogHe  between  a  Cafyinisl  and  a  Semi'CahHn- 
M*-^' — which,  by  the  way,  shows  his  idea  of  his  own  thor- 
ongh-going  Calvinism.  He  reiterates  the  doctrine  that  1/ 
being  cast  off  by  God  is  necessary^  in  order  to  secure  a 
\'  greater  goofi  than  his  own  salvation,  the  Christian  ought 
to  be  wiihng  thus  to  be  cast  off.  It  is  a  very  large  if;  as 
Hopkins  repeatedly  says,  "a  supposition/'  an  "impossible 
supposition;"'*  but  it  is  a  supposition  which  it  is  well  to 
make  in  order  "to  show  that  there  may  be  a  greater  evil 
than  the  damnation  of  one  individual." 

The  objections  to  his  view  which  Hopkins  answers  in 
this  tract  show  his  estimate  of  the  importance  ofJ:he  idea. 
One  of  them  is  *'that  it  would  be  wicked :  forjM-axccQm- 

**  Thii  wan  not  ■  new  posilion  for  the  rO'unn  New  Enictand  Khool.  'BtUnmr 
h»A  alrndy  copioujly  drfrndcd  it  in  a  trart,  Rtmarki  on  Iht  Hrv.  Ur.  Crat- 
tirtlt'i  LtlUr  to  lk€  lUv.  Ur.  Cmmming  (Bouan.  1769),  pp.  36.  S<e  DcxMf,  DOii 
J437.   3445.  J4S'' 

"/.««-.   cil.,  p.  61. 

*"  Ibid.,  pp.  143  Q,    A  potlbufDotu  work. 

"/WJ.,    p.    144- 


nianded  Jo  do  that_which  is  directly  contrary  to  this,  viz., 
to  desire  and  to  seek  to  escape  damnation  and  to  be  saved." 
The  reply  is  that  by  being  willing  to  be  damned  is  not  meant 
being  pleased  witli  it,  or  desiring  and  choosing  it  for  its 
own  sake,  but  only  being  willing  if  it  be  necessary  to  secure 
somc_gTcal£r-,goofl.  Another  objection  is:  "It  is  impos- 
sible that  a  man  should  be  willing  to  give  up  all  good  and 
to  be  miserable  forever  for  the  sake  of  the  good  of  others, 
be  it  ever  so  great."  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible, for  it  is  reasonable,  and  men,  like  St.  Paul  who  was 
willing  to  be  accursed  from  Christ  for  his  brethren's  sake, 
have  actually  been  thus  willing,  A  third  objection  is: 
"We  ought  to  make  the  glory  of  God  our  supreme  end; 
but  this  will  be  so  far  from  making  us  willing  to  be  damned 
that  it  will  lead  us  to  desire  and  pursue  our  salvation,  that 
he  may  be  glorified  in  that  and  that  wc  may  glorify  him 
forever."  The  reply  rests  upon  the  doctrine  advanced  in 
the  sermons  upon  the  permission  of  sin,  that  tlie  damnation 
of  unrepentant  sinners  is  for  the  glory  of  God.    It  runs: 

But  it  is  not  for  the  glory  of  God  that  all  should  be  saved,  but 
mo5t  for  his  glory  that  a  number  should  be  damned;  otherwise  all 
would  be  saved.  We  will,  therefore,  now  make  a  supposition,  which 
is  not  an  impossible  one,  viz.,  that  it  is  most  for  God's  glory  and  for 
the  universal  good  that  you  should  be  datnncd ;  ought  you  not  to  be 
willing  to  be  damned  on  this  supposition,  that  God  coutd  not  be 
glorified  by  yon  in  any  other  way?*' 

The  objector  now  takes  another  position:  "But  sup- 
pose he  knows  he  loves  God,  and  therefore  knows  that  it 
is  for  the  glorj-  of  God  that  he  should  be  saved  ?"  To  which 
Hopkins: 

No  man  can  know  that  he  loves  God  until  he  really  Hoes  love  him; 
thut  is  until  he  docs  seek  his  glory  above  all  things,  and  is  dispased 
to_  say.  "Let  God  be  glorified  whatever  may  lie  necessary  in  order  to 
it,"  without  making  any  exception.  And  this  is  to  be  -willing  to  be 
damned,  if  this  be  necessary  for  the  glory  of  God.'* 

"  tbiS..  p.  147.  "  /W..   p.    n8. 
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And  finally  the  objector  says  that  this  is  a  puzzling  doc- 
trine, tending  to  perplex  and  discourage  Christians,  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided.  Hopkins  replies  that  it  may 
puzzle  half-hearted  Cliristians,  or  true  Christians  who  have 
never  considered  these  matters,  but  it  will  powerfully  tend 
to  expose  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  the  former  when 
understood,  and  will  confirm  the  latter  and  establish  ihem. 
And  hence  it  is  a  doctrine  exceedingly  important  to  strip 
false  professors  of  all  disguises  and  bring  them  really  to 
Christ. 

The  intensely  earnest  and  radical  spirit  of  Hopkinsian- 
ism  appears  here  more  clearlyj_perhaps,  than  anywhere  else. 
What  wilLsuch  a  spirit  effect  in  the  development  of  a^new 
theology?    We  are  to  see  what  it  did  effect. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  treatise  upon 
holiness.  The  first  appendix  is  taken  up  with  a  more  de- 
tailed answer  to  Hart's  Retnorks,  which  have  already  been 
summarized.  The  book  would  seem  to  have  required  little 
reply  in  any  case,  and  to  have  received  all  it  needed  in  the 
exhaustive  discussions  which  Hopkins  had  just  finished 
in  the  body  of  his  new  presentation  of  the  theory  of  virtue. 
But  it  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  fortunes  of  the  new 
tlieology;  and  Hopkins  felt  called  upon,  as  Edwards  liad 
before  him,  to  pulverize  all  opposition.  He  therefore 
seized  u\Km  e\ery  weak  [x>int  an<l  exposed  every  incon- 
sistency in  his  adversary.  Three  special  points  needed  a 
more  sulistantial  consideration:  Hart's  objections  to  Ed- 
wards' "being  simply  considered,"  his  confusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Edwards*  "secondary  beauty,"  and  his  own 
attempts  to  slate  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  His  reply  to 
the  first  of  these  we  may  summarize  in  the  phrase  that  by 
such  expressions  as  "being  simply  considered,"  being  "in 
general,"  etc.,  Edwards  meant  being  as  such,  or  for  its 
own  sake.    We  are  commanded  to  love  God  for  his  owa 


Mr.  Edwards  observes  there  are  two  kinds  of  bcautjr.  One  is 
moral  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of  true  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  the 
highest  kind  of  beauty,  and  coitsi.sis  in  cordial  agreement  and  harmony, 
or  general  benevolence,  and  is  discerned  and  approved  of  by  such  only 
who  love  true  holipcss,  which  love  is  itself  the  exercise  of  holiness. 
The  other  is  natural  beauty,  which  consists  in  natural  harmony  or 
agreement,  and  takes  place  in  the  n^itura]  and  material  world  in  num- 
berless instances.  And  this  same  kind  of  beauty  is  found  in  things  im- 
material and  mental,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  and  there  is  a  natural 
beauty  in  virtuous  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  the  fruit  of  tho.se  exer- 
cises, which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  moral,  holy  beauty,  and  of 
a  different  nature;  e%-en  the  same  kind  of  beauty  which  is  found  in 

the  material  world This  nalural  beauty  is  found  ....  especially 

in  relative  duties  between  man  and  roan,  according  to  their  dilTerent 
stations  and  relatioos,  which  may  be  relished  and  delighted  in  by  those 
who  have  no  virtue,  as  a  taste  for  this  natural  beauty  is  natural  to  all  men, 
and  does  not  emply  disinterested  benevolence,  but  is  consistent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  selfishness  and  sin.'^ 

As  to  the  last  point,  Hopkins  declared  that  Hart  really 

agreed  with  Edwards: 

Thus  we  sec  Mr.  H.  represents  his  etiuitable  affection  as  a  friendly 
love,  which  is  really  unhvrjal  benevolence,  whidi  is  love  to  being  in 
general.  And  he  says,  "This  spirit  of  equitable,  friendly  regard  wilt 
dispoze  the  virtuous  m' id  to  behave  to  every  one  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  their  various  characters,  offices,  and  relations."  This  "friendly 
regard"  is  benevolence  and  nothing  else ;  and  it  must  be  universal 
ben:vobncc  if  it  will  dispose  to  behave  to  every  one  in  a  suitable 
manner.  And  th's  must  be  true  virtue  tn  its  essential  nature,  and 
comprehend  the  whole  of  holiness,  as  this  will  lead  to  all  right  exer- 
cises and  conduct  towards  every  one.''* 

The  third  appen<iix  "  took  up  in  like  manner  Mr.  Hem- 
mcnway's  Vindication.  It  does  not  attempt  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  Hemmenway's  differences,  for  this  has  already 
been  done  in  the  body  of  the  work.  If  he  could  be  brought 
to  accept  the  Edwardean  doctrine,   he  would   relinquish 

**  L»c.  cil.,  ph   74* 
*■  iW.,  p.  95- 
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his  minor  errors  of  himself.  But  Hopkins  did  not  excuse 
himself  for  this  reason  from  a  more  detailed  consideration 
of  these  minor  errors.  He  attempted  to  show  how  they  all 
rested  upon  confusion  of  thought.  Hemmenway's  "act  of 
the  will  ab  extra,"  considered  without  reference  to  its  mo- 
tive and  in  this  aspect  possessing  something  of  an  accept- 
able quality  before  God,  Hopkins  declared  to  be  incon- 
ceivable, because,  if  you  abstract  from  the  motive,  the  act 
is  not  moral  at  all,  and  so  does  not  enter  into  the  consid- 
eration. But  he  does  not  pause  here;  he  pushes  Hcmmen- 
way  to  the  wall,  after  the  manner  of  this  school  of  terrible 
dialecticians,  by  showing  that  Hemmenway  has  really 
acknowledged  as  much  by  what  he  said  of  Judas,  when  he 
said  it  was  not  "matter  of  duty"  but  "vile  treacher>',  in 
Judas,  to  kiss  his  Lord  in  order  to  betray  him."  Hopkins 
disposes  of  the  supposition  in  one  sentence:  "If  matter  of 
duty  was  the  effective  act  of  the  will  abstracted  from  all 
circumstances,  then  Jndas  did  the  matter  of  duty  as  much 
as  any  one  can."  '*  He  also  brings  out  Hemmenway's  in- 
consistency in  still  another  position,  in  supposing  that  acts 
of  duty  may  be  done  from  self-love,  an  innocent  principle, 
and  so  be  externally  right.  In  discussing  inability'"  a 
more  fundamental  question  was  touched  upon,  and  Hop- 
kins pushed  Hemmenway  hard  when  he  urged  the  ques- 
tion how  a  "natural  inability"  could  be  maintained  which 
did  not  cxai.se  the  sinner.  The  advantage  here  was  di- 
vided Ijetween  the  contestants,  for  Hemmenway  was  right 
in  affirming  that  Edwards'  moral  inability  was  really  a 
natural  inability,  and  Hopkins  was  right  in  emphasizing, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  new^  theory  which  was  beginning  to 
emerge  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  sinner  was  subjected  to 
no  real  natural  inability.  In  one  sentence  Hopkins  planted 
himself  entirely  upon  the  "exercise"  platform,  when  he  said 

"Loc.  tit.,  p.  III.  "/ftW.,  p.   tia. 
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that  Hemmenway  ought  to  "have  offered  some  proof"  that 
vjhere^"a  hoTy  principle,  distinct  from  all  exercise  of  the 
heart,  necessary  in  order  to  all  holy  acts  of  the  will."  ** 

These  were  the  principal  controversies  in  which  Hop- 
kins engaged.  Other  controversial  writings  of  a  minor 
character  will  be  noticed  in  their  appropriate  connections; 
Those  we  have  just  reviewed  led  him  to  a  more  precise 
formulation  of  his  thought,  an(l  developed  him  as  a  con- 
structive theologian,  as  well  as  gave  him  fame  and  in- 
fluence throughout  New  England.  He  has  thus  proved 
his  power  and  given  sample  of  his  work.  Will  he  do  still 
more,  and  willhejnscribe  his  name  among  the  great  sys- 
tematic divines  of  the  world?  The  next  chapter  must 
shpw. 

••Ibid.,   p.    iM- 


CHAPTER  VII 

HOPKINS'  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  progress  of  our  history  has  brought  us  to.  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the  moment  that 
Edwards  began  to  exert  his  mighty  personal  influence,  we 
have  found  New  England  seething  with  thought.  Even 
the  (hstractions  of  war  hiive  not  been  able  to  put  a  stop 
to  theological  reconsjtruction.  The.  new  schooLhas  been 
marked  by  great  independence  and  originality,  by  great 
force  and  logical  power.  It  has  engaged  in  controversy  in 
various  directions,  and  has  passed  over  a  wide  field  of  in- 
^  vestigation  and  discussion;  but  its  results  have  been  somc- 
^  what  miscellaneous  and  unsystematic.  The  time  Jias_  now 
come  for  summing  up  what  has  been  gained,  and  for  pre- 
senting the  system  of  theology,  which  Willard  had  last 
drawn  out  (1707)  in  entire  conformity  with  Westminster, 
with  the  modifications  which  tlie  study  of  three-quarters 
of  a  century  had  produced.  This  work  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Samuel  Hopkins,  who  published  his  System  of  Doctrines 

in  1793-' 

While  the  situation  of  our  divines  in  the  small  and  re- 
tired hamlets  of  a  new  country  prevented  them  from  being 
great  readers  of  books,  evidence  has  continually  presented 
itself  that  they  diligently  improved  such  opportunities  as 
they  had,  and  that  they  were  adequately  equipped  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  that  had  been  written  upon  the 
themes  which  they  treated  Professor  Park  has  spoken 
of  Hopkins'  learning  in  the  following  words: 

He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  commentaries,  particularly  of  Poole's 
Synopsis.  He  read  llirough  the  whole  of  Poole's  five  folios  in  Latin. 
He  comraenled  three  several  limes  on  every  chapter  of  (he  Bible  in  his 

■  Found  in  the  hrtX  volume  of  the  Worki. 
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fxpository  discourses;  and  this  extmsive  exposition  required  of  him, 
wbal  he  pureued,  a  diligeni  perusal  of  the  critics Among  ihc  au- 
thors which  are  most  familiarly  meiitiotietl  by  him  arc  Calvin  and  Van 
Mastricht  (both  of  whom  he  studied  in  their  original  Latin),  Saurin, 
Owen,  Manton,  Goodwin,  Bates,  Baxter,  Chamock,  Prideaux,  Sharp, 
Jifattbew  Henry,  John  Locke,  Wliiiby,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Dr.  John  Tay- 
lor, Moshcim,  Doddridge,  etc.,  etc* 

We  shall  therefore  not  be  surprised  to  find  ia  Hopkins' 
system  a  due  a^reciation  of  tlie  past.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
old  system  reproduced,  fur  it  rests  throughout  upon  the 
ancient  theoJ':^ical  foundation,  and  is  in  essential  agree- 
ment with  Westminster  and  Dort.  And  yet  it  is  a  new 
sjCS^Sf  It  is  penneatedwithnew  ideas,  which  do  not  fully 
reveal  themselves  or  are  not  fully  applied  to  the  great  sub- 
jects under  consideration,  but  which  are  already  beginning 
to  work  powerfully  in  remodeling  and  improving  the  sys- 
tem, and  still  more  powerfully  in  preparing  the  way  for 
subsequent  improvement. 

The  affinity  of  the  system  with  its  predecessors  among 
Calvinists  is  evident  from  the  slightest  examination.  Its 
general  course  of  topics  follows  closely  the  Westminster 
Confession.  We  have;  Revelation;  God;  Decrees;  Provi- 
dence; the  Fall;  Redemption;  the  Redeemer;  Regenera- 
tion; Faith;  Justification;  Sanctification ;  Eschatology;  the 
Church;  the  Christian  Life.  Repealed  allusions  to  the  Con- 
fession are  made,  as  when  decrees  are  defined  in  its  lan- 
guage. The  idea  of  a  tnie  system  was  warmly  embraced 
by  Hopkins.    He  explains: 

Is  not  a  system  of  divinity  as  proper  and  important  as  a  system 
of  jurisprudence,  physic,  or  natural  philosophy?  If  the  Bible  be  a 
rc\-cIition  from  heaven,  it  contains  a  system  of  consistent  important 
doctrines,  which  are  so  connected  and  implied  in  each  other  that  one 
c-tnnot  be  so  wcl]  understood  if  detached  from  all  the  rest,  and  con- 
sidered by  itself;  and  some  must  be  first  known  before  others  can 
be  seen  in  a  proper  and  true  light' 

•  "MtiBoir,"  in  nopkini'  Ww**,  Vol.  I.  p.   sj. 
>  Preface  to  tbc  Syittm. 
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Thus  the  presupposition  which  underlies  Edwards'  theory 
o£  virtue  appears  ag^in  in  this  form  in  Hopkins,  that  there 
is  ultimate  harmony  in  the  universe.  If  this  be  so,  truth 
is  a  harmony  and  is  capable  of  being  stated  in  a  systcmatu: 
and  consistent  form.  To  deny  this,  or  to  slig^ht  it,  is  to  do 
violence  to  one's  thinking.  In  the  last  analysis  there  must 
be  a  system  of  truth,  or  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth, 
nor  even  such  a  thing  as  thinking. 

As  to  the  Scriptures  Hopkins  did  not  differ  from  the 
generality  of  his  predecessors.  The  proofs  given  are  the 
usual  ones.  The  definition  of  scriptural  infallibility  and 
authority  as  the  standard  of  faith  and  practice  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Westminster  divines.  The  effect  of  the 
controversy  with  the  Deists  is  at  once  evident  by  the  pains 
taken  to  show  that  unaided  human  reason  is  not  enough  to 
give  man  a  knowledge  of  "every  necessary  and  important 
truth."  For  the  same  reason,  proofs  are  subjoined  that 
these  writings  are  not  forgeries.  The  evidence  of  miracles 
is  also  disaissed,  though  the  question  of  their  possibility  is 
not  argued  at  length,  and  the  reliability  of  the  Scripture 
record  is  assumed  upon  such  proof  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested. The  argument  from  prophecy  is  also  considered. 
But  the  gr^^  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  general  view  of 
the  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  upon  their  harmony,  and 
upon  the  truths  revealed.  In  this  Hopkins  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  Confession.  "The  greatest  and  crowning  evi- 
dence" are  the  "contents  of  the  Bible."  The  perfections 
and  works  of  God,  the  rule  of  duty,  etc.,  commend  them- 
selves to  every  reasonable  mind.    But 

the  honest  virldous  mind  only,  which  docs  discern  and  relish  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  truth  and  virtue  [i.  e-,  the  converted  mind], 
will  see  and  feel  the  full  force  of  tliis  arf^ment  for  the  divintlj  of  the 
Holy  Scripture*.  ....  To  such  the  true  light  shines  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  irresistible  evidence,  and  their  hearts  are  established 
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in  the  tnith.  They  believe  from  evidence  they  have  within  themselves, 
from  what  tbc7  sec  aad  fmd  in  the  Bible.-* 

Thas  the  Scriptures  are  proved  from  themselves,  and  Hop- 
kins has  the  immense  advantage  of  employing  the  Bible  in 
the  construction  of  the  whole  system,  including  the  doc- 
trine of  God.  At  one  point  only  does  he  fall  ^riort  of  the 
Confession — in  not  ascribing  the  illumination  of  the  Chris- 
tian, by  which  he  perceives  the  truth,  directly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  this  lack  is  made  up  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  revelation  and  inspiration, 
and  no  special  proof  of  inspiration  is  attempted. 

Hopkins  immediately  takes  advantage  of  the  ^ound 
tlius  occupied  in  the  development  of  the  existence  and  char- 
acter of  God.  All  knowledge  of  God  "depends  gieatly  if 
not  wholly  on  divine  revelation."  But,  "when  once  sug- 
gested to  us,  it  becomes  an  object  of  intuition  in  a  sense,  so 
that,  though  there  be  reasoning  in  the  case,  it  is  so  short 
and  easy  that  it  strikes  the  mind  at  once,  and  it  is  hardly 
conscious  of  any  reasoning  upon  it."  ^  Hence  Hopkins 
gives  briefly  some  rational  arguments  for  tlie  existence  of 
God,  biU_soon  comes  to  the  Scriptures  whose  mere  existence 
is  a  proof  of  God's  existence,  but  whose  testimony  is  itself 
the  great  jmjof.  The  Scriptures  arc  immediately  employed 
as  tlie  chief  source  ofjcnowled^  as  toGodVattributes,  and 
almost  entirely  so  as  to  his  moral  character.  Here  we  have 
introduced  the  distinguishing  principle  of  Xcu  England 
diyjnily,  the  theory  of  virtue,  and  tlie  moral  character  of 
G^d  is  defined  as  consisting  in  his  holiness,  which  is  com- 
prehended in  love.  The  proof  of  the  love  of  God  is  scrip- 
tural, and  the  great  example  of  it  cited,  and  great  proof  of 
it,  is  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  And  thus  the  benevolence  of 
God  is  proved  before  difficulties  are  raised  about  the  exist- 
ence of  evil,  and  the  proof  is  made  from  Christ  as  the  cen- 

*■  Wtrki.  Vol.  1.  p.  *4-  ■  /M.  p.  u. 
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ler  and  substance  of  the  divine  revelation.  Here  Hopkins 
passes  far  beyond  the  Westminster  Confession  in  the  spirit- 
ual character  of  his  theology,  and  develops  the  best  thought 
of  his  master,  Edwards. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  there  is  nothing  new  or 
different  from  the  general  course  of  presentation  in  the 
early  cliurch.  There  are  references  to  some  new  opinions 
or  to  the  revival  of  old  ones,  now  becoming  evident.  The 
preacher  of  the  sermon  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  Old 
South,  Boston,  in  1768,  enters  somewhat  fully  into  the 
refutation  of  Socinian  errors  in  the  system  of  17Q3.  At  one 
point  there  is  an  interesting  connection  between  Hopkins 
and  the  subtle  speculations  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the 
Nicene  age.  They  held  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  oc- 
cupied the  tnie  mean  between  the  polytheism  of  heathenism 
and  the  abstract  monotheism  of  Judaism.  It  displayed  God 
as  the  source  of  the  universe,  as  fitted  in  his  divine  nature 
to  sustain  it  and  communicate  himself  to  it  as  well  as  to  re- 
deem it.  Hence  no  philosophy  which  did  not  contain  in  it 
the  essential  elements  of  the  Christian  Trinity  would  be  able 
to  explain  satisfactorily  the  origin  and  history  of  the  uni- 
verse. So  thought  the  Greek  Fathers.  And  now  we  hear 
Hopkins  saying:  "Had  there  not  been  this  distinction  of 
persons  in  God,  there  would  have  been  no  foundation  or 
sufficiency  in  him  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  in_tl«  recovery 
of  apostate  man."  *  He  maintains  also  the  usage  of  the 
early  Fathers  in  respect  to  the  terms  "Son  of  God"  and 
"eternal  generation,"  employing  the  former  of  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  latter  as  describing  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Father  and  Son  within  the  Trinity  itself. 

The  modifying  ideas  of  Hopkins'  system,  as  already 
stated,  are  the  Edwardean,  or:  mora]  agency  consists  in 
gboice;  human  ability;  love,  the  essence  of  virtue.     As  to 

*  Lite.  cit..  p.  66. 
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these  ideas  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  in  the  theory  of 
virtue  Hopkins  had  nothing  to  change  in  the  teachings  of 
Ejiyards,  except  to  introduce  the  incorrect  idea  that  all  sin 
is  selfishnew!  In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  will  there  is 
a  considerable  difference.  Hopkins  does  not  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely consistent,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  the,  tone  of  his  thought^  if  not  hJs  formulated  conclu- 
sions, had  undergone  modifications  which  carried,  hiin 
somewhat  away  from  the  Edwardean  positions  toward 
what  was  finally  to  be  a_  doctrine  of  a  more  genuine  free- 
dgsSL  He  seems  to  have  been  dependent  upon  Stephen 
West  as  well  as  upon  Edwards,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
later  to  trace."' 

The  new  elements  to  be  found  in  Hopkins'  system,  de- 
rived from  these  leading  ideas,  and  constituting  the  gain 
made  by  New  England  up  to  this  point  of  her  history,  are 
the  following: 

I.  Hopkins  meant  to  maintain  a  true  freedom  of  the  wilt 
— that  freedom  of  which  we  are  all  conscious  and  which  we 
regard  as  essential  to  accountability.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages in  which  he  exalts  the  agency  of  God^  but  he  main- 
tains with  equal  steadiness  and  firmness  the  liberty  of  man. 
He  defines  this  somewhat  differently  from  Edwards,  so  as 
to  make  a  real  advance  upon  him.  While  Edwards  had  put 
liberty  in  the  external  ability  to  execute  our  volitionSt  Hop- 
kins j)Iaces  if  in  the  volition  itself.    He  says: 

^Tbe  iotemal  freedom  of  which  [a  man]  is  cnnscious  consistelh  in  his 
Tohmtary  exercises,  or  in  choosing  and  willing;  that  he  is  conscious 
that  in  all  his  voluntary  exertions  he  is  perfectly  free  and  must  be  ac- 
^count-iTiTe,  anvnias  no  consciosisiiess  or  Idea  of  any  otherTcind  of  moral 
liberty.or  that  the  liberty  he  exerciscth  hath  anytliing.  more  or  less, 
belonging  to  it,  or  thai  it  could  he  increased  or  made  more  perfect  free- 
dom by  the  addition  of  anything  that  is  not  impHcd  in  willing  and 
choosing.  He  may,  indeed,  not  be  able  to  accomplish  the  thing  or 
event  which  is  the  object  of  his  choice,  and  in  this  respect  be  under 
•  Cf.  hi"  own  ciuiion*.  H'vrks.  Vol.  I,  p.  8?. 
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Tcstraiot;  but  this  is  n9l  incottsisienl  with  his  exerdsing  perfect  freedom 
in  his  choke  and  in  all  \-olunlary  exertions  or  in  all  he  d«s  with  respect  to 
such  object  or  event." 

This  is  undoubtedly  sound.    The  only  further  question 

would  be  whether  Hopkins  did  not  hold  a  theory  of  the 

action  of  the  will  and  of  the  influence  of  motives  which, 

like   Edwards',   intnxlucetl   elements  which    destroyed  the 

possibility  of  such  freedom.    He  proceeds  to  examine  and 

reject  the  so-called  "self-determining  power  of  the  will" 

upon  the  sanxr  grounds  as  Edwards,  by  reducing  it  to  the 

absurdity  of  the  infinite  series.    Then  comes  the  following 

remarkable  passage: 

Agreeable  to  this  notion  of  a  self-determining  power,  and  in  stiiH 
port  of  it,  it  is  said  tjiat  a  man  cannot  be  free  in  his  voluntary  actions 
unless  lie  has  a  rreedqm  to  either  side;  that  b,  has  a  ~TreetIom  Id  "ctiooae 
or  refuse,  to  prefer  one  thing  or  the  contrary,  or  has  power  and  free- 
dom to  choose  that  which  is  directly  contrary  to  that  which  is  actually 
the  object  of  his  choice.  IE  by  this  be  meant  that  whenevrr  any  one 
freely  chooses  any  particular  object  or  act  or  is  inclined  any  par- 
ticular way,  he  is  at  liberty  to  prefer  a  contrary  object  or  act  and  to 
incline  the  contrary  way  if  he  please,  or  wills  and  chooses  so  to  do; 
this  is  no  more  than  to  say  that,  in  the  exercise  of  liberty,  a  man  must 
choose  agreeable  to  his  choice,  or  has  his  choice;  that  is,  must  be 
voluntary,  and  therefore  is  not  a  contradiction  to  that  which  has 
been  above  asserted,  namely,  that  liberty  consists  in  the  exercises  of 
will  and  choice,  or  voluntary  action.* 

At  first  sight  Hopkins  seems  in  this  passage  to  deny  the 
power  of  alternate  choice,  or,  as  was  later  said,  "power  to 
the  contrary."  But  the  next  paragraph  makes  it  clear,  al- 
though it  is  a  clearness  somewhat  muddied  by  the  confusing 
psychology  brought  down  from  Edwards,  that  he  is  oppos- 
ing the  idea  of  the  perfect  indifference  of  the  will  as  essen- 
tial to  freedom.    He  says : 

If  by  a  freedom  to  choose  cither  side  be  meant  thai,  in  order  to  the 
exercise  of  a  free  act  of  choice,  he  must  at  the  same  time  be  as  much 
disposed  or  inclined  to  choose,  the  contrary,  or  be  no  more  inclined 

■  Lm.  eit..  p.  Rj. 

*lbid..  p.  96. 
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one  way  tban  the.  other;  there  is  no  need  of  saying:  anything  to  ex- 
pose (he  absurdity  and  inconsistence  of  this  to  those  who  allow  them- 
selves  to  think. 

The  rejected  definition  of  fretdom  he  understood  as  sup- 
posing an  inclituilion  to  one  alternative  as  great  as  that  to 
the  other.  Had  he  distinguished  inclination  from  choice, 
the  sensibility  from  the  will,  he  would  have  rejected  as 
sharply  as  he  did  an  indifference  of  inclination,  which  is 
certainly  contrar>'  to  the  facts  of  consciousness.  He  could 
then  have  recognized  back  of  the  desife,  however  strong  it 
might  be,  a  will  as  yet  unmoved.  Bnt  the  inclination  was 
confounded  with  choice,  and  then  the  impossible  idea  of  an 
indifference  of  choice  and  a  positive  determination  of  choice 
in  the  same  act  was  introduced  which  must,  of  course,  be 
immediately  rejectctl.  In  all  this  Hopkins  does  not  differ 
from  Edwards. 

The  first  part  of_the  passage  quoted  suggests,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  surroundings,  an  advance  upon  Edwards.  If 
we  should  ask  Hopkins  t¥is  question,  "Before  a  given  act 
of  choice,  may  not  the  will  choose  either  alternative?"  he 
would  answer  first,  with  the  instinctive  tendency  of  the 
theologian  to  guard  the  great  doctrines:  "It  is  perfectly 
certain  which  alternative  will  be  chosen?"  "Yes,"  we  might 
reply,  "but,  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  will  is  concerned, 
may  it  not  be  exerted  in  cither  direction?"  I  think  he 
would  reply,  "Yes."  And  this  \vould  be  a  near  approach 
to  tht  modem  doctrine  of  the  will  as  a  first  cause. 

In  confirmation  of  this  interpretation,  note  ( i )  that  Hop- 
kins insists  that  the  will  cannot  be  compelled  to  a  given 
choice.  "No  compi.Islon  can  be  offered  to  the  will  or  the 
freedom  of  it  be  any  way  afTected  by  any  operation  or 
influence  on  the  mind  which  takes  place  antecedent  to  the 
exercise  of  the  will  and  in  order  to  the  choice  that  is 
made."  ***     (2)  In  the  same  line,  he  enters  at  one  point  a 
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disclaimer  of  any  knowledge  of  the  connection  which  sub- 
sists between  God's  activity  and  man's.  God,  "by  his  own 
operation  and  agency"  causes  moral  evil  to  take  place  as  he 
does  as  also  the  holiness  which  takes  place  in  men;  "but  as 
to  the  manner  of  the  operation,  as  the  cause  of  either,  we 
are  wholly  in  the  dark — as  much  as  we  are  with  respect  to 
the  manner  of  the  divine  operation  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  different  and  various  existences.""  We^M 
know  that  Hopkins  believed  in  the  immediate  operation  of  ^^ 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  man  in  regeneration.  He  probably 
held  Edwards'  theory  of  motives  in  general;  but  the  fact 
that  he  never  introduces  that  theory  in  his  explanations  of 
the  various  questions  which  gather  about  the  will,  the  fact 
that  lie  declares  the  manner  of  God's  action  inscrutable, 
and  this  doctrine  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit 
in  regeneration,  unite  to  show  that  he  did  not  regard  that 
metapitysical  explanation  as  enough  to  exhaust  the  case. 
In  other  words,  he  purposed  to  hold  fast  to  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  in  doing  tltis  found  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  Edwardean  scheme. 

2.  The  next  feature  of  Hopkins'  system  was  his  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  doctrine  of  decrees. 

It  is  always  a  question  whether  a  theologiajujn  modify- 
ing the  Calvinistic  d(x:trine  of  the  will  in  favor  of  a  larger 
recognition  j)f  human  freedom^  will  ^o  in  the  direction  of 
Arminianism.  The  New  England  school  was  kept  from 
this  by  the  influence  of  Edwards,  who,  having  in  mind  the 
Arminianism  of  his  own  surroundings,  which  was  associ- 
ated with  many  departures  from  evangelical  theologfy,  had 
put  forth  his  mightiest  efforts  directly  and  openly  against 
it.  Hopkins  entertained  the  sentiments  of  Edwards  as  to 
the  essential  character  of  Arminianism,  and  therefore  laid 
the  more  enip'iasis  upon  the  distinguishing  feaJureso^Cal- 

^  L&e.  cif.,  jffi.  139,  140.     Such  cxprnnoos  Eusgcated  Sdibvnu'  doctrine. 
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^jsni'  _rn  fact,  he  was  a  high  Calvinist — higher  than  his 
Calvinistic  contemporaries.  ~ 

Decrees  are  the  plan  of  God  in  the  government  of  the 
universe  This  plaiT  is^  the  ■B^t  conceivaHe,  for  God  had 
all  possible  plans  before  him  when  he  created  the  world, 
and  he  chose  the  best.  This  is  the  Lcibnitzian  optimism  of 
Bellamy  repeated.  God  chose  the  best  plan,  and  he  exe- 
cutes it  in  the  best  way,  because  he  is  himself  infinitely 
good.  And  hence  the  divine  decrees  are  founded  in  the 
love  of  God.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Ed- 
wardean  theory  of  virtue.  The  following  passage  will 
exhibit  this,  and  will  also  show,  what  needs  to  be  borne  in 
mind  with  reference  to  subsequent  questions  as  to  Hopkins' 
system,  that  the  love  of  God  is  not  first  exercised  when 
creatures  have  been__btQUght  into  beings  but  respects  pri- 
marily  himself. 

Tbc  moral  excellence  and  pcrfcctJoa  of  God  consists  in  love,  or 
goodness,  which  has  Iwen  proved  in  a  former  chapter.  This  infinite 
love  of  an  infinite  Being,  is  infinite  felicity.  Tfirs  consists  in  his  In- 
finite regard  to  himself  as  the  fountain  and  sum  of  all  being;  and 
his  pleasuie  and  delight  in  himscU,  in  his  own  infinite  excellence  and 
p^fcction ;  and  in  the  highest  possible  exercise,  exliibition  and  dis- 
play of  his  infinite  fulness,  perfection  and  gl^^ry.  And  his  pleasure  in 
the  latter,  so  as  to  make  it  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  all  his 
works,  necessarily  involves  and  supposes  hi.i  pleasure  and  delight  In 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  If  he  be  pleased  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible  exercise,  com nmnica lion,  and  exhibition  of  his  goodness,  he 
must  be  pleased  wJth-thc  happiness  of  creatures,  and  the  ^eatest 
possible  happiness  of  the  creation,  because  the  former  so  involves  the 
tatter  that  they  cannot  be  separated;  and  may  be  considered  as  one 
and  the  same  thing;  and  doubtless  are  but  one  in  the  view  of  the 
all  comprehending  mind;  though  wc,  whose  conceptions  are  so  im- 
perfect and  partial,  arc  apt  to  conceive  of  the  glory  of  God.  and  the 
good  of  the  creature,  as  two  distinct  things,  and  dilTerenl  ends  to 
be  answered,  in  God's  designs  and  works. 

Thus  whatsoever  comes  to  pass  from  the  beginning  of  time  to 
eternity  is  foreordained,  and  fixed  from  eternity  by  the  infinitely 
wise  counsel  and  unchangeable  purpose  of  God-*' 

^*  L«e.  cU..  p.  7J- 
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This  is  the  point  upon  which  Hopkins — and  I  ni 
also  say  the  whole  Hue  of  New  England  divines — laid  the 
chief  emphasis.  Few  men  would  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  that 
God  has  a  plan  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  few 
so  foolish  as  to  deny  that  this  plan  is  governed  by  infinite 
love.  The  tendency  of  Hopkins'  whole  scheme  is  tjius  to 
maintain  the  loving  government  of  God.  If  there  be  any 
other  element  in  this  problem,  it  must  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  preserve,  not  only  tlie  fact  of  his  loving-govern- 
ment, but  the  emphasis  which  belongs  to  this  iact. 

The  fact  of  the  divine  decrees  is  proved  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  from  the  divine  foreknowledge. 

But  Hopkins  has  an  eye  also  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
theme,  and  he  states  them  widi  great  force.  The  crucial 
objection  is  that  decrees  seem  to  destroy  freedom,  tqjnake 
vice  necessary,  and  thus  to  impugn  the  character  pf  God. 
The  reply  is  from  the  Scriptures.  Cases  are  cited  to  show 
that  God  did  decree  certain  acts,  which  were  nevertheless 
free  acts  of  men.  Decrees,  he  says,  include  the  freedom 
of  man,  because  God  makes  use  of  that  freedom  to  carry 
out  his  decrees.  Particularly  does  freedom  consist  in  voli- 
tions; and  when  God  decrees  that  men  shall  be  saved,  it  is 
that  they  shall  be  saved  through  their  volitions — that  is, 
that  their  freedom  shall  be  preserved.  This  is  not  a  phil- 
osophical defense  of  the  doctrine.  As  we  ha\'e  seen,  Hop- 
kins had  no  theory  of  the  action  of  the  will  which  he  was 
willing  to  introduce  for  such  a  purpose.  He  many  times 
intimates  that  in  a  limited  sphere  we  readily  see  how  God 
through  motives  can  govern  man  without  infringing  upon 
his  freedom,  and  this  proves  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  volition  to  prevent  control  of  a  free  agent  But 
into  any  hopeless  attempt  to  uncover  the  point  in  our  sub- 
conscious nature  where  the  divine  and  human  action  join, 
Hopkins  does  not  go. 


The  second  principal  objection  to  decrees  is  derived 
from  the  existence  of  evil  which  the  doctrine  seems  to 
charge  ^onie"up6n~G63.  Hopkins'  answer  is  the  same  as 
in  his  earlier  treatise,  except  that  he  now  states,  without 
the  slightest  qualihcation.  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  ol 
the  greafcsTgooil.**  Next,  the  objection  was  raised  that 
the  doctrine^  made  God  the  author  of  sin.  Here  no  new 
points  are  brought  out.  But  the  great  plainness  of  his 
language  gives  occasion  to  an  important  query.     He  says: 

That  God  did  will,  the  existence  ot  moral  evil,  in  drtt^rniining.  at 
least,  to  permit  it,  when  he  coyld  have  prevented  it.  had  he  been 
pleaded  to^  d.o_it.  must  be  granted  by  all  who  would  avoid  ascribing 
to  Him  that  imperfection^  impotence,  and  subjectioa  to  that  power, 
be  it  what  it  may.  which  introduced  sin.  contrary-  to  his  will;  which 
is  indeed  shockingly  impious,  and  real  blasphemy,  to  every  consid- 
erate, and  rationally  pious  mind.  \Vc  mai-.inlct.from  this,  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  that  il_.is,  all  things  considered,  or  !n  the  view 
of  the  omniscient  God,  wisest  and  bfst  that  moral  evil  should  exist. 
For  to  suppose  that  it  was  his  will  that  it  should  take  place;  or  that 
be  has  permitted  it,  when  he  could  have  prevented  it;  and  yet  that 
it  was  not  wisest  and  best  in  his  sight,  Chat  it  should  exist,  is  beyond 
expression  irapioas,  and  at  once  strips  the  Deity  of  all  moral  good  or 
hoUness;  and  gives  him  the  most  odious  and  horrid  character  U* 

Finally,  he  sums  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  divine 
and  human  operation  in  the  volition  of  man  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

Here  are  two  distinct  agents,  infinitely  different;  God,  absolutely 
indtpendcnt.  and.almi^itj';  and  a  creature __abs_oluiclx -dep«nden^  for 
rvtsj  thought  and  volition,  having  no  power  and  sufficiency,  that  is 
not  derived  immediately"  from  his  Maker_:_and_thc_ag£ncy_QLOIicra- 
tion  ia~aV^srinct  and  different  as  the  agents.  Thc_cxeaturc's  agency 
is  asjnuchJus  own  35  io_(he  nature  of  things  can  be,  and  as  il  could  be  if 
it  were  not  the  effect  of  the  divine  agency,  if  this  were  possible.  And  the 
creature  acts  as  irccly,  as  if  there  were  no  agents  conoemed  but  him- 
selfj  aJid  his  cJcercLics  arc  as  virtuous  and  holy;  and  it  is  really  and 
as  much  his  own  virtue  and    holiness,  and    be   is   as   excellent   and 

"  Lffe,  cil.,  pp.  &9,  90,  $1,  «8. 

U  Ibid.,  p.    loS. 

**  Ft    is   the    miphaaU   of   sach   nprMsioni   u   this   thai   fiTCt   Eomoni  U« 
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praisevrorthy,  as  if  he  did  not  depend  on  divine  influences  for  these 
exerciars,  and  they  were  not  the  effect  of  the  operiiion  of  God.'* 

The  question  which  is  thus  pressed  upon  us  is,.whether 
Hopkins  had  escaped  from  the  siipi^lapsarian  predestina- 
tion of  Willard  and  his  predecessors  tn  general.  His 
treatment  of  this  theme,  as  of  all  the  remaining  topics  of 
theologj*.  is  marked  by  a  certain  largeness.  He  does  not 
engage  himself  with  mere  scholastic  details,  but  goes  at 
once  to  the  heart  of  his  subject.  Thus  he  never  raises  the 
question  of  the  "order"  of  the  decrees.  But  supralap- 
sarianism  is  at  bottom  not  a  question  of  order,  but  of  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  divine  decree  to  the^exclusion 
of  human  agency.  He  might  have  escaped  from  such  a 
theor>*  by  emphasizing  the  theory  of  virtue;  for  it  leaves 
that  place  for  humanit>'  which  Hopkins'  evident  tendencies 
toward  a  better  doctrine  of  human  freedom,  elsewhere 
noted,  should  have  led  him  to  welcome.  He  doM^ardally 
escape  by  this  very  path,  for  he  makes  decrees  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  love  of  God,'*  and  not  of  his  "justice  and 
graoe"  with  which  supralapsarians  are  so  much  engaged. 
In  fact,  justice  merges  with  him  into  love.  But  decrees 
still  continue  to  cover  all  the  action  of  men  as  well  as  that 
of  God.'*'  No  place  is  left  for  an  undecreed  freedom  of 
the  fall,  as  Augustine  seemed  to  leave  it.  The  freedom  of 
mail  is  the  myster>-,  not  the_decrce  of  God.  It  is  a  mystery 
imbedded  in  the  decree  and  providence  of  God.  Its  ulti- 
mate explanation  must  admit  of  the  view  that  all  things 
are  finally  done  by  God.  He  is  the  first,  and  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  only  cause.  Thus  there  is  nothing  placed  in 
the  will  of  man  in  distinction  from  the  will  of  God,  or 
done  by  man  and  not  done  by  God,"    The  day  of  struggle 

'*  Lac.   fit.,    p.    139. 

"  iitui..  p.  73. 

**  Itrut..  pp.  go,  toj,  104;  and  very  rtron|1y,  p.   1*4- 
>•  IM..  p.  t4t. 


with  supralapsarianism  had  conw,  indeed,  but  not  the  day 

of  deliverance  from  it. 

3.  Original  sin. — Hopkins'  doctrine  is  sumi 

his.  own  wardA  as  folltnara; 

On  the  whole,  it  is  hoped  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  has 
been  stated  and  explained  agreeable  to  the  holy  scripture;  and  that  it 
docs  not  imply  anything  unreasonable  and  absurd,  or  injurious  to 
mankind :  but  is  the  result  of  a  constitution  which  is  perfectly  agree- 
xble  to  the  nature  of  things,  reason.ible,  wise  and  good;  thnt  the 
children  of  Adam  are  not  guilty  of  his  sin,  arc  not  punishfd,  and 
do  not  Buffer  for  that,  any  farther  than  they  implicitly  or  expressly 
approve  of  his  transgression,  by  sinning  as  he  did; — that  their 
total  moral  corruption  and  sinfulness  is  as  much  their  own  sin  and 
is  criminal  in  them,  as  it  could  be  if  it  were  not  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  the  first  father  of  the  human  race,  or  if  Adam  had  not 
anncd;— that  they  are  under  no  inability  to  obey  The  law  of  God, 
which  does  not  consist  in  their  sinfulness  and  oppo^tion  of  heart  to  the 
will  of  God;— and  are  therefore  wholly  inexcusable,  ajid  tnay  justly  suffer 
the  wages  of  sin,  which  is  the  seofnd  dtath.'" 

The  intimate  connection  of  Hopkins  with  Edwards  in 
all  this  is  evident  both  from  his  phraseology  and  his  ideas. 
He  speaks  of  the  "constitution"  in  the  same  language  as 
Edwards.  Even  his  figures  are  drawn  from  Edwards. 
There  is  no  imputation  "considering  men  as  sinners  when 
they  are  not,"  but  sin  is  imputed  because  they  are  sinners. 
But  how  can  they  lie  sinners  antecedent  to  any  sin  of  their 
own?    Is  not  all  sin  voluntary  sin?    "Yes,"  says  Hopkins: 

This  sin,  which  takes  place  in  tlic  posterity  of  Adam,  is  not  prop- 
erly distinguished  into  original,  and  actual  sin,  because  it  is  all  really 
actual,  and  tkfrc  is,  siricily  speaking,  no  other  sin  but  actual  sin. 
....  If  the  sinfubiess  of  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  was  certainty 
connected  with  his  sinning,  this  does  not  make  them  sinners,  before 
they  actually  are  sinners;  and  when  they  actually  become  sinners, 
they  themselves  are  the  sinners,  it  is  their  own  sin.  and  they  are  as 
blaniable  and  guilty  as  if  Adam  had  never  sinned,  and  each  one 
were  tlic  first  sinner  that  ever  existed.  The  children  of  .^dam  are 
not  answerable  for  his  sin,  and  it  ia  not  their  sin  any  farther  than 
tbey  approve  of  tl,  by  sinning  as  he  did :    In  this  way  only  they  be- 
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come  guilly  of  his  sin,  viz.,  by  approving  of  vrhat  he  did,  and  joining 
with  him  in  rebellion.  And  It  being  previously  certain  by  divine  con- 
stitution, that  all  mankind  would  thus  sin,  and  join  with  their  com- 
mon head  in  rebellion,  renders  it  no  less  thetr  own  sin  and  crime, 
than  if  this  certainly  had  taken  place  on  any  other  ground,  or  in 
any  other  way;  or  than  if  there  had  been  no  certainty  that  they 
would  thus  all  sin,  were  this  possible.*^ 

It  will  require  but  a  brief  review  of  Edwards'  posi- 
tions upon  this  topic  to  show  how  entirely  Hopkins  is 
following  his  master  in  aU  this.  There  is  the  same  "union" 
established  between  Adam  and  his  descendants,  the  same 
"consent"  to  his  sin,  the  following  imputation,  the  conse- 
quent guilt  for  the  sin  consented  to.  With  both  Hopkins 
and  Edwards  the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  is  tojstabiish 
the  certaintjf  of  this  evil  consent,  and.  thereby  to  make 
all  men  sinners. 

The  first  and  most  important  result  of  this  method  of 
viewing  the  subject  for  Hopkins  was  that  he  accepted  thor- 
oughly  the  doctrine  that  all  sin  was  voluntary,  or  that  there 
is  no  sin  but  actual  sin.  His  expressions  of  this  principle 
arc  clearer  than  Edwards',  though  the  substance  of  his 
doctrine  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  Edwards  had  laid 
down.  We  may  see  the  preparation  for  a  transfer  from 
the  theory  of  a  constitution  to  tliat  of  the  voluntary  char- 
acter of  all  sin  under  which  the  connection  with  Adam 
becomes  a  natural  one  (e.  g.,  through  heredity),  in  such  a 
passage  as  this:  "The  posterity  of  Adam  become  guilty 
and  fall  under  condemnation  by  consenting  to  his  sin  and 
by  a  union  of  heart  to  him  as  a  transgressor;  that  is,  by 
sinning  themselves."  ^*  More  explicitly  he  says  in  the 
longer  passage  just  quoted:  "This  sin  which  takes  place 
in  the  posterity  of  Adam  is  not  properly  distinguished 
into  original  and  actual  sin,  Ijecause  it  is  all  really  actual, 
and  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  other  sin  but  actual  sin." 


■'  Loc.  ril.,  pp.  934,  330. 


■»  Ibid.,  p.  464. 
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4.  Ability  and  inabiiity. ~^Tht  fall  being  included  in  the 
decrees  of  God,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  condition  of 
man  before  tlie  fall  should  be  a  "probation"  in  any  sense 
in  which  it  is  not  later.  Hence  Hopkins  taught  that  man 
after  the  fall  is  in  a  state  of  probation — that  is,  under  a 
moral  government — with  the  alternatives  of  life  and  death 
set  before  him,  and  with  the  full  abUity  to  choose  the  one 
or  the  other.  Upon  the  subject  of  ability  Hopkins  is  spe- 
cially emphatic.  Tliough  he  toadies  total  depravity,  and 
emphasizes  it  against  the  Deists,  it  is  a  moral  depravity. 

Man  has  not  lost  any  of  his  natural  powers  of  understanding 
and  will,  etc.,  by  becoming  sinful,  lie  has  lost  his  inclination,  or  is 
wholly  without  any  indinaiion  to  ser\-c  and  obey  his  maker,  and  en- 
ttrtly  opposed  to  it  In  this  his  sinfulness  consists  ....  and  in 
DOthing'  else;  and  the  sironKer  and  more  fixed  the  opi>o<utian  to  the  law 
of  God  is,  and  the  farther  he  is  from  any  inclination  to  obey,  the 
more  blamable  and  inexcusable  be  is." 

If  there  could  have  been  any  question,  after  the  revival 
prcadiing  of  both  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  and  after  Bel- 
lamy had  emphasized  so  strongly  the  ability  of  man  to  re- 
pent, whether  that  paralyzing  dtjctrine  of  inability  which 
had  wrought  unspeakable  disaster  to  early  New  England 
was'{Q~5e~repudiated  and  replaced  by  a  doctrine  of  abil- 
ity which  should  pave  the  way  for  aggressive  prcachmg 
and  for  the  winning  of  souls,  it  was  now  settled  favorably 
'5_P''?Et?sa_by— the_  clear  adhesion  ot  Hc^ins  to  ^ability. 
From  this  point  we  shall  have  occasion  only  to  mark  the 
different  forms  given  to  the  rationale  of  the  doctrine.  The 
conviction  and  the  usage  of  the  whole  New  England  school 
is  henceforth  uniform. 

5.  The  atonement. — We  should  also  expect  that  Hop- 
kins would  fall  in  with  the  course  of  progress  upon  this 
doctrine  already  marked  out  by  Bellamy  (1750)  and  Dr. 
Edwards  (1785).     How  far  this  expectation  is  realized 

we  arc  now  to  see. 
"/Wrf.,  p.  ««. 
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He  begins  by  exalting  the  law  of  God.  This  is  the  eter- 
nal, nnchanpeable  rule  of  righteousness.  It  cannot  be 
abrogated.  An  essential  portion  of  it  is  its  penalty  threat- 
ened against  the  disobedient.  This  is  as  unchangeable  as 
the  law  itself.  Man  by  transgression  has  fallen  under  this 
penalty.  By  the  nature  of  law,  it  must  be  executed  in  the 
true  meaning  and  spirit  of  it,  or  else  God  himself  joins 
with  the  sinner  in  dishonoring  the  law,  and  favors,  justi- 
fies, and  encourages  rebellion. 

This  otherwise  insuperable  difficulty,  this  mighty  bar  and  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  shewintt  any  favour  to  nmn,  and  fstapmR  demal  dc- 
slructioa,  is  ihc  groun<il  n{  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer 
by  whom  it  may  be  wholly  removed,  and  man  be  delivered  from  lite 
curse  of  the  law;  and  saved  consistent  with  the  divine  character,  with 
truth,  infinite  rectitude,  wisdom  and  goodness;  and  so  as  not  to  set 
aside  and  dishonour,  but  support  and  m-iintain  Ihc  divine  law  and 
government'* 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Hot^cins'  theory,  then,  is  the 
necessity  on  God's  part  of  a  mediator  before  he  could  for- 
give sin;  or,  he  teaches  distinctly  the  objective Jhfipry  of 
the  atonement. 

The  work  of  the  atonement  consists  of  two  parts :  first, 
that  accomplished  by  the  suffering  of  Christ,  andj_ second, 
that  accomplished  hy  his  obedience.  At  first  sight  it  would 
appear  that  Hopkins  accepted  exactly  the  old  Jheorywhere- 
by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  literal  penalty  of  the 
law  suffered  in  the  place  of  sinners.  Christ  was  to  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  "by  suffering  in  his  own  per- 
son the  penalty  or  curse  of  the  law  under  which  by  trans- 
gression they  had  fallen."  "  The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament arc  quoted  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice. Christ  "by  his  sufferings  took  on  him  the  penalty  of 
sin,  and  bore  the  punishment  of  it  so  as  effectually  to  put 

**  i.oc.  cit.,  p.  jza. 
M/Mrf.,   p.   3^4. 


it  away  from  all  who  believe  in  him  that  it  may  never  be 
laid  to  their  charge  to  condemn  them."  " 

But  modifying  expressions  begin  soon  to  appear.  In 
commenting  lipon  the  favoVrte  texT  of~subsequent  divines 
{Rom.  3;  25,  26),  Hopkins  says: 

Here  the  design  of  the  Redeemer  is  expressed,  and  the  great 
thing  he  is  to  accomplish  is  to  maintain  and  declare  the  rishteousness, 
ihc  rectitude,  and  unchangeable  truth  and  perfection  of  God  in  open- 
ing fl^gBjr  fry  his^bIcK>d.  his  sufferings  unto  death,  for  the  free  pardon 
»f  sinful  man,  cqnnsfenrwiJli  KtrynTU^raTjaiTtce  and  biith.  and  doing 
that  which  is  right  and  just  both  u-Uh  respect  to  himself,  his  law 
and  government,  and  all  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom'^ 

Note  the  phrases  "rectoral  justice,"  "right  and  just 
both  with  respect  to  himself,  his  law  and  government,  and 
all  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom."  This  points  to  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  suffering  of  the  penalty.  A  new  kind 
of  justice  is  introduced^__IiQpkiDs  -  was- perfectly  familiar 
with,  and  accepted  Edwards'  doctrine  that  mere  "natural 
justicCj"  though  having  in  itself^  kind_of  beauty,  had  no 
moral  beauty,  or-urtuej  and  therefore  was  not  fit  to  be  the 
governing  motive  of  the  divine  action,  and  could,  accord- 
ingly, never  be  executed  by  God.  The  demands  of  love 
might  make  the  execution  of  justice  the  only  course  left 
to  the  divine  being.  But  a  mere  and  exact  satisfaction  of 
natural  justice  as  such  could  have  no  place  in  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  word  "equivalent"  is  often  used  to  express  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  those  required  by  the 
law."  TTicy  were  equivalent  because  of  the  greatness  and 
worth  of  his  j>erson.     Says  Hopkins  further: 

Thus  wc  sec  how  Christ  suffered  for  sin,  was  made  a  curse,  that 
is,  suffered  the  corse  of  the  Uw,  the  curse  of  God :  and  in  his  suffer- 
ings, he.  in  a  sense,  suffered  and  felt  the  displeasure  and  wrath  of 
God;  and  the  anger  of  God  against  sin  and  the  sinner  was  in  a  high 

"  IM.,   p.   ja6.  '^  Ibid.,  p.   3<3. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  3**- 
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and  eminent  degree  manifested  and  expressed  in  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  consistent  with  his  not  being  displeased,  but  well 
pleased  with  Christ  himself,  and  loving  him  because  he  laid  down 
his  life  for  his  people.** 

We  see  here  how  completely  Hopkins,  in  spite  of  in- 
felicities of.  diction,  has  adopted  the  new  theory  of  the 
atonciDent,  how  he  has  changc<i_the-View  oLGod's  position 
from  that  of  tjic  "offended  party"  to  that  of  "Governor/* 
has  made  the  sufferings  of  Christ  an  example  rather  than 
the  lit eraLsuffe ring  ol  punishment,^jid  broughJL_th?_  whole 
transaction  under  the  rectoral.  or  public,  justice  oX  God. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  Hopkins  is,  therefore,  allo- 
gfether  Grotian  (or  Edwardean)  in  his  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment. But  in  the  second  portion  of  his  doctrine,  that  re- 
ferring to  the  obedience  of  Clirist,  he  seems  to  remain  with 
the  older  Calvinism.  The  Westminster  COTifcssion  taught 
that  the  obedience  of  Christ  was  the  price  with  which  posi- 
tive blessings  were  purchased  for  believers,  and  that  his 
rigfhteousncss  was  imputed  to  them.  Hopkins  followed  the 
Confession,  and  yet  in  his  own  fashion.  The  suffering  of 
Christ  atoned  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  procured  for  them 
forgiveness.     But  it 

only  delivers  from  the  curse  oi  the  law^  and-procurcathe-remisslou 
of  their  sins  who  believe  in  him,  but  docs  not  procure  for  them  any 
positive  good:  It  leaves  them  uiidcr  Ihc  power  of  sin,  and  with- 
out any  title  to  eternal  life,  or  any  positive  favour,  or  actu.-il  fitness 
or  capacity  to  enjoy  positive  happiness.  Thi.";  would  be  hut  a  very 
partial  rcdcniplion,  had  the  Redepmcr  done  no  more  than  merely  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  by  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  sin- 
ners, and  in  their  stead.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  he  should 
obey  the  pre^.'cpts  uf  the  taw  for  man,  and  in  his  stead,  that  by  this 
perfect  and  meritorious  obedience,  he  might  Itonour  Ihc  laxv"*  in  th€ 
preceptive  part  of  it,  and  obtain  all  the  positive  favour  and  benefits 
which  man  needed,  be  they  ever  so  many  and  great.'* 

The  foundation  of  this  idea  is  the  doctrine  of  the  federal 

■•Iff*,  d*..  p.  J39. 

"*  Thia  U  a  Grotian  turn  to  Ibe  tbougbt 

'^  Lot.  cit.,  p.  345. 
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headship.     Adam    was   a    federal    head.     His   obedience, 

though  he  owed  it  for  himself,  would  have  gained  certain 

benefits  for  his  posterity,  and  they  would  have  been  posi 

lively  blessed  with  good  and  granted  eternal  life.    But  he 

fcIL  and  so  the  federaJ^Jieadship  resi:!tttl  jji_thejr  bemg 

sinners  and  lying  under  the  wrath  of  God.     Just  as  his 

obedience   might   have   procured   them   blessings,   so   the 

obedience   of    Christ   procures   them   blessings.      But   as 

Chris^isjof  far  greater  dignity  than  Adam,  lie  procures 

bkssings  far  greater  than  would  have  been  bestowed  in 

consequence  of  Adam's  obedience. 

By  ihe  obedience  of  Christ  all  the  positive  good,  all  those 
b.roars  and  blessings  arc  merited  and  obtained,  which  sinners  need, 
in  order  to  enjoy  complete  and  eternal  redemption,  or  everlasting; 
life  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  By  this  he  has  purchased  and  obtained 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  sinners  are  so  far  recovered  from  total 
depravity,  and  renewed,  as  to  be  prepared  and  disposed  to  believe  on 
Christ  and  receive  him,  bring  offered  to  them ;  and  he  carries  on  a 
work  of  sancti6caiion  in  their  hearts,  until  lliey  arc  perfectly  holy." 

We  perceive  immediately  that  the  conception  of  impu- 
tation here  involved,  like  that  already  considered  under  the 
head,  of  '^rjginai  sin,"  is  different  from  that  ordinarily 
held  by  the  Calvinistic  divines  of  Hopkins'  time.  It  will 
be  best  for  us  to  defer  our  special  consideration  of  its 
nature,  however,  until  a  later  point. 

In  conclusion,  under  this  head,  Hopkins  teaches  general 

atonement : 

The  Redeemer  has  made  an  atonement  sufiident  to  expiate  for  the 
bins  of  the  whole  world;  and,  in  this  smse,  has  tasted  death  for 
every  man,  has  taken  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  has  given  himself 
a  nnsoro  for  all,  and  h  the  (propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
to  that  whosoever  bclicvcth  in  him  may  be  saved,  and  God  can  now 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believcth  in  Jesus.  Therefore, 
the  gospel  is  ordered  to  be  preached  to  tlic  whole  world,  lo  all  nations, 
to  every  human  creature.  And  the  offer  of  solvation  by  Christ  is  to 
be  made  to  every  one,  with  this  declaration,  that  whosoever  believeth, 


^ 


is  willing  to  accept  of  it,  ihall  be  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  have  eternal  lifc.^' 

6.  RegeneraiioJi. — The  distinction  between  regenera- 
tion and  conversion,  which  Hopkins  early  established,  en- 
ables hitn  now  to  di'strngutsh  sharply  between  the  divine  and 
human  part  in  conversion.  GpcJ  rfgcnprati><t;  n]?p  ri-vnvprt<;. 
The  former  is  the  rendering  of  the  man  willing;  the  latter 
is  the  performance  of  holy  exercises  by  the  man  himself. 

There  are  no  express  statements,  so  far  as  appears, 
which  exhibit  clearly  Hopkins*  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
(depravity  which  men  derive  from  Adam.  It  is,  however, 
probable  from  not  obscure  intimations,**  that  he  accepted 
Edwards'  theory  that  it  consisted  in  no  positive  itnpainhent 
of  our  faculties,  but  only  in  the  results  of  one  positive  cause 
^that  is,  the  withdrawals^  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  puts  our  corruption  i 
wholly  in  the  will,  not  the  understanding  (the  second  of  ^fl 
the  two  faculties  of  the  mind),  and  makes  regeneration  ^^ 
consist  in  an  immediate  operation  upon  tliis.  There  is  no 
need  of  more  light  or  of  the  use  of  any  other  means,  in 
Hopkins'  view,  because  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  intellect, 
but  with  the  will.  Man  has  light  enough,  only  as  his  intel- 
lect is  darkened  by  his  perverse  will.  It  is  to  the  will,  then, 
that  the  remedy  must  be  applied.  Here  God  works  imme- 
diately and  miraculously."  When  the  will  is  inclined  to 
the  right  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  man's  exercises  become 
right,  and  he  is  himself  right. 

Regeneration  is  thus  but  one,  though  the  chiefest,  illus* 
tration  of  the  "Divine  illumination."  The  regenerated  man 
now  sees  the  being  and  perfections  of  ^jod  in  theinrue 
nature,  sees  and  approves  of  the  law  of  Gcxi,  discerns  the 
character  of  Qirist  and  the  way  of  salvation;  and,  in  view 

**  Lcc.  c&^  p.  j6s.  ■«  /fruL,  pp.  S19  IT. 
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of  these  great  motives  now  rendered  accessible  to  him,  he 
turnsjQjGod,  accepting  that  law,  obeying,  believing,  choos- 
ing-, loving,  all  of  which  are  essentially  the  same,  or  putting 
forth  the  holy  volition,  which  is  disinterested  benevolence. 
This  is^nversion.  I  pause  to  quote  a  paragraph  in  which 
is  not  only  described  this  "divine  illumination"  but  also 
given  the  foundation  of  that  "testimony  of  the  spirit"  upon 
the  basis  of  which  Hopkins  constaicted  the  proof  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  real  Christian  ts,  in  becoming  such,  turned  from  this  darkness 
to  marvelous  light,  which  is  effected  by  the  omnipotent  influences  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  which  was  before 
totally  corrupt,  forming  il  to  disinterested,  universal  benevolence,  and 
so  making  it  an  honest  and  good  heart :  and  forming  the  single  eye, 
by  which  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  relating  to  the  being 
Uld  perfections  of  God,  hta  taw,  and  moral  guvemmcnl,  the  state  and 
character  of  man,  the  character  and  works  of  the  mediator,  the  way 
of  salvation  by  htm,  the  nature  of  duty  and  true  holiness,  etc,  are 
seen  in  their  true  light,  as  realities,  beautiful,  divine,  important,  ex- 
cellent, harmonious,  glorious,  and  above  all  things  else  interesting  and 
affecting,  and  the  mind  is  filled  with  this  spiritual,  marvelous,  glorious 
light.  By  this  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened. Reason  and  judgment,  bring  no  longer  biased  by  an  evil  heart, 
are  rectified,  and  the  reasoning,  speculative  faculty  is  exerted  !n  an 
honest,  attentive  pursuit  in  the  investigation  of  truth.*' 

Here,  again,  we  have  seen  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  virtue. 

Conversion,  wrought  by  man  in  cormection  with  the 
action  of  God  in  regeneration,  an  act  of  the  will,  is  instan- 
taneous.   Hopkins  says:  ~ 

This  change,  of  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  cause,  and  in  which 
he  is  the  only  agent,  is  instantaneous ;  wrought  not  gradualbv  but  at 
once.  The  human  heart  i^  tuht-r  a  heart  of  stone,  a  rebellious  heart. 
Of  a  new  heart.  The  m-in  "«  eitlicr  nndcr  the  dominion  of  sin,  as  ob- 
sttnate  and~vile  as  ever,  dead~m-TTespasscs  and  sin»;  or  his_heart  is 
huinhle  and  penitMit ;  he  is  a  new  creature  and  spiritually  alive.  Tliere 
can  be  no  inatant  of  time,  in^vHTcft  the  heart  Is  ~neitEef~a  hard  heart, 
nor  a  new  heart,  and  the  man  is  neither  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 

••  Ibid.,  p.   ^I6. 
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nor  spirilunlly  alive.  The  Spirit  of  God  finds  the  heart  of  man  wholly 
corrupt,  and  desperately  wicked,  wholly  and  strongly,  even  with  all 
the  power  he  has,  opposeil  to  God  and  his  law,  and  (o  that  renovation 
which  he  produces.  The  enmity  of  the  heart  against  God  continues 
as  strong  as  ever  it  was.  till  it  is  slatn  by  the  instantaneous  energy 
of  tlie  divine  Spirit,  and  from  carnal  it  becomes  spiritual,  betwixt 
which  there  is  no  medium,  according  to  scripnirr  ami  rrasnn." 

This  is  an  advance  in  clearness  of  yiewjui>on  his  prede- 
cessors  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  revival  preaching  of 
subsequent  times.  When  conversion  was  viewed  as  instan- 
taneous  and  human  efficiency  was  exalted  to  its  proper 
place,  then  it  became  natural  to  preach  to  men  that  conver- 
sion was  their  own  work,  that  they  could  then  andlhere. 
before  leaving  their  seats — yes,  while  listening  to  the 
preacher — repent,  believe,  and  be  saved.  Tims  the  last 
strand  in  the  old  doctrine  of  inability  was  broken.  Imme- 
diate repentance  became  the  distinguishing  pomt  urged  by 
New  England  revival  preaching,  and  was  the  sourccjT  its 
great  effectiveness. 

As  to  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  Hopkins  says  concisely : 
"It  is  considered  and  represented  as  consisting  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  heart  and  choice  of  the  will :  this  being  essential 
to  it  and  including  the  whole."  **  This  is  the  foundation 
of  its  instantaneous  character,  and  also  of  its  being  an  ob- 
ject of  command.  The  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is 
also  implied  in  it;  holy  love  is  essential  to  it;  true  repent- 
ance is  included  in  it;  obedience  is  connected  with  it;  its 
ultimate  nature  is  love.  The  formal  definition  of  it  is  not 
as  good  as  the  enumeration  of  particulars  just  given.  It  is 
this:  "Saving  faith  is  an  understanding,  cordial  receiving 
the  divine  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  way 
of  salvation  by  him;  in  which  the  heart  accords  and  con- 
forms to  the  gospel"  ** 


«•  Ibid.,  p.  44B- 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  more  closely  Hop- 
kins' idea  of  imputation,  which  was  deferred  from  an  ear- 
lier point  The  deiiuition  of  justification  contains  no  real 
imputation. 

The  justification  of  a  sinner,  now  nnder  consideration,  consists 
in  forgiving  bis  sins,  or  scijuitting  him  from  the  curse  and  condem- 
nation of  the  law;  and  receiving  him  to  favoar,  and  a  title  to  all 
the  blessings  contained  in  eternal  life;  which  is  treating  him  as  well, 
at  least,  as  if  be  never  had  sinned,  and  had  been  always  perfectly 
obedient" 

The  sinner  is  received  to  favor,  not  for  what  lie  has 
done,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  recommend  him  to 
God's  favor;  but  for  Christ's  sake,  because  the  believer  is 
united  with  Christ.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not 
transferred  to  the  sinner  that  he  may  l>e  regarded  righteous. 
He  is  treated  as  though  he  were  righteous,  although  he  is 
qpt,Jfot  Christ!s.sake.  There  is  a  natural  fitness  that  he 
"whose  heart  is  united  to  Christ,  as  it  is  by  believing,  should 
be  xecommended  to  iavour  and  justified  by _his  worthiness 
and  righteousness  to  whom  he  is  thus  united  and  in  whom 
he  trusts."  **  So  Christ  gains  by  the  merit  of  congruity, 
through  his  obedience,  the  title  to  eternal  life  for  the  be- 
lieveTi. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  first  complete,  in- 
digenous s^temoOHeoIogyJssuedjn^New^ngla^  Dis- 
tinguished by  marked  independence,  it  is  nevertheless 
built  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Hopkins'  predecessors  in 
dogmatic  work  from  the  beg'nning  of  Christian  history, 
amTir  thug,  conservative  ami  historical.  Particularly  does 
it  maintain  the  historic  connection  of  our^  thepjpgy  with 
English- Puntanism^  and  with  its  embodiment  in  the-West- 
tninster  Confcssicm.  The  great  spiritual  elements  of  this 
Confession  it  maintains  without  abridgment.     It  even  am- 

••/Wd..  p.  4se. 
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eral  movements  in  Connecticut,  he  belongs  with  the  latter 
rather  tlian  with  the  former. 

In  spite  of  all  the  disturbance  involved  in  the  Revolu* 
tionary  War,  theological  thought  in  New  England  con- 
tinued to  move  steadily  on.  The  close  of  the  war  was  to  be 
signalized  by  the  more  open  appearance  of  a  movement 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  new  divinity,  and 
delivered  the  mightiest  blow  against  New  England  Con- 
gregationalism which  it  ever  received — Unitariamsm.  But 
still  earlier  there  was  another  movement,  of  a  kindred  na- 
ture, and  itself  assuming  ultimately  a  Unitarian  form, 
which  called  out  some  of  the  most  important  treatises  which 
fall  under  our  view  in  the  whole  history  of  New  England 
— Universalism.  And  from  this  attack  there  resulted,  not 
only  a  thorough  discussion  of  eschatological  questions,  but 
also  the  general  introduction  among  the  New  England  di- 
vines of  Bellamy's  Grotian  theory  of  the  atonement. 

The  introduction  of  Universalism '  into  America  was 
performed  by  Rev.  John  Murray,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1770.  He  was  a  follovirer  of  James  Relly,  of  London, 
who,  in  a  book  entitled  Union;  or  A  Treatise  of  the  Con- 
sanguinity and  Affinity  between  Christ  and  his  Church, 
propounded  the  doctrine  of  salvation  en  masse  in  its  ex- 
tremest  form.    He  says : 

Christ's  righteousness  is  upon  atl  his  seed;  by  his  single  act,  be- 
fore they  had  any  cipaclty  of  obeyinj;  .iftcr  the  similitude  of  his 
obedience,  nr  of  assenting  to  what  he  did  or  suffered.  This  Runife9ts 
sach  a  union  to  him,  such  an  inclusion  of  the  whole  seed  in  him.  as 
renders  his  condition  theirs  in  every  state  which  he  passes  through. 
Insomuch  that  his  rightcou.sncss,  with  all  the  blessings  and  fruits 
thereof,  is  theirs,  before  they  have  known  it,  believed  it.  or  ever  were 
conscious  of  existence.  Thus  by  the  obedience  of  one  are  many  made 
righteous.* 

■  For  I  coniidcrahlr  fuller  account  of  ibli  conlrovef»]t  and  of  •)]  ibe  New 
Rn|[1and  [iitblicKtions  upon  the»c  ihnneB,  the  reader  may  compire  m  scrieft  of 
articlu  bjr  the  prnent  nritcr  in  the  liibtiolh€ca  Sacra,  extendins  from  Janiurj, 
1886.   to  Jani3fti7.    1889. 

■  Umion   (An.  ed.),  pp.  a6|  17. 
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furray  always  preached  upon  the  basis  of  this  theory.* 
Hosea  Ballon  2cl,  than  whom  there  could  be  no  better  au- 
thority, summarizes  his  teaching  as  follows: 

A  few  are  elected  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  this  life, 
and  these  go  into  Paradise  immediately  at  death.  But  the  rest,  who 
die  in  unbelief,  depart  into  darkness,  where  they  will  remain  under 
terrible  apprehensions  of  God's  wrath  until  they  are  enlightened. 
Their  sufferings  arc  neither  penal  nor  disciplinary,  but  simply  the 
effect  of  unbelief.  Some  will  believe  and  be  delivered  from  their 
darkness  in  the  intermediate  state.  At  the  general  judgment,  such  as 
have  not  been  previously  brought  into  Che  truth  will  "come  forth 
to  the  resurrection  of  damnation;"  and,  through  ignorance  of  God's 
purpose,  they  will  "call  on  the  rocks  and  motnitains  to  fall  on  them," 
etc.  ....  Then  the  Judge  will  make  the  final  separation,  dividing  the 
"sheep"  or  universal  human  nature,  from  ttic  "goats"  which  are  tlie 
fallen  angels,  and  send  the  latter  away  "into  everlasting  fire."  * 

The  effects  of  Murray's  preaching  began  to  be  imme- 
diately felt  in  New  England.  A  small  community  of  Uni- 
versalists  was  gathered  and  organized  into  separate 
churches.  What  the  influence  of  the  Rellyan  mode  of 
thought  was  upon  theologians  it  is  difficult  to  say.  That  it 
achieved  some  influence  is  evident  from  the  fact  tliat  in 
1796  there  appeared  a  posthumous  work  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Huntington,  D.D.,  long  the  pastor  of  Coventry,  Conn., 
under  the  title  Calvinism  Improved,  which  is  complete  Relly- 
anism,  though  the  disciple  is  in  this  case  greater  than  the 
master.  These  ideas  must  have  long  been  in  his  mind,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  in  how  many  others'.  Huntington  founds 
salvation  upon  the  divine  election,  and  declares  that  "the 

•  Sr*.  for  rKani;>lr,  hi»  (/Hiirr.ialijm  Viaiiirattit  (Cli»rlc«tf>wn,  nndatrd;  in 
Harvard  Colkge  Library),  a  liiactiiiiK  Crom  the  text  Gen.  39:14— "la  thy  ated 
■hall  all  ihe  familiei  of  the  earth  l>e  blciKd" — in  -which  the  Eedcral  beadihip 
of  Christ  is  urged  to  the  point  of  the  inclusion  of  all  nvn— lbs!  ift,  all  individuala 
of  the  human  rare — in  all  the  acta  of  Christ.  Thua  "when  our  Savivr  wai  aua- 
pended  00  the  croM  between  heaven  and  earth,  he  contained  in  hitnirlf  as  the 
U(»n4  A4am,  the  fulneti  of  the  human  nature."  Hence,  as  tIS  men  have  in 
Christ  died  lo  tin,  they  are  all  in  thai  f.ict  alrrady  eternally  caved.  See  par- 
ticalarly  pp.    16  ff. 

*  Uniftnalitt  Quarlerly,  January,    1848. 
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elect  body  is  all  human  nature."'  But  the  foundation  of 
election  is  in  the  atonement.  Christ  is  strictly  a  substitute 
for  us.  "The  true  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  in  very  deed 
this.  A  direct,  true,  and  proper  setting  all  our  guilt  to  the 
account  of  Christ,  as  our  fe<leral  liead  and  sponsor,  and  a 
like  placing  his  obedience  unto  death  to  our  account."  • 
Hence,  as  the  atonement  was  made  for  all  men,  their  guilt 
is  removed  by  it,  and  "by  a  tme  and  proper  imputation"  " 
its  benefits  are  immediately  communicated  to  the  race. 
Huntington  goes  so  far  as  to  answer  expressly  the  argu- 
ments wliich  New  England  men  were  beginning  to  use, 
founded  upon  the  idea  that  personal  guilt  and  righteousness 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  be  transferred.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  property  can  be  transferred,  and  all  "men  are 
God's  property,  absolutely  and  wholly  so;  and  of  conse- 
quence [ !]  all  their  doings  are  equally  his  property."  *" 
Through  their  "union  with  Christ"  the  character  of  men  be- 
comes the  character  of  Christ  when  he  is  to  be  punished  for 
them,  and  then  his  obedience  becomes  their  obedience,  thus 
giving  them  salvation."  This  is  the  Rellyan  idea,  and  it  is 
often  expressed  in  phrases  strikingly  like  Kelly's.** 

Against  such  a  niovcment,  which  was  beginning  to  draw 
away  their  people  from  evangelical  truth,  and  which  was 
having  an  influence,  more  or  less  certain,  among  thinkers, 
the  New  England  school  must  protest.  They  did  this  with 
one  consent ;  and  they  would  not  have  been  the  children  of 
the  Puritans  if  they  had  not. 

The  Edwardeans  had  always  shown  a  decided  interest 
in  questions  of  eschalolog>'.  Edwards  himself  preached 
some  powerful  and  famous  sermons  ujxjn  this  theme,  led 

»  Of.  cit.,  p.  81.  •  tbiil..  p.  98, 

•/Ktfv  P^   ■«*■  "  IM..  p.   III. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  6^  8j.  tsj,  171.  In  1791  he  bwl  himself  publisbnl  at  Ncw- 
bviTPort,   ThoMiktt  pn  tht  Al^ntmrnt  9f  Chrvt,   in   criticism  of   ibe   Edwardeiuis. 

»•  E.  8.,  Ml  ibid.,  pp.  55.   ijo.    133.   "65.  ^Sj* 


thereto  by  the  prevailing  indifference  and  spiritual  slug- 
gishness of  the  times,  and  the  disposition  to  deny  the  doc- 
trine already  manifest  in  many  quarters.  He  discussed 
it  with  great  power  and  v-ividness.  His  great  positive  ar- 
guments were  brought  to  the  support  of  the  position  that 
eternal  punishment  is  just.  This  is  so  because  an  infinite 
evil  demands  an  infinite  punishment,  because  of  the  great- 
ness of  man's  depravity,  because  of  God's  honor,  and  be- 
cause of  the  good  results  which  follow  upon  punishment. 
He  also  went  into  the  refutation  of  errors,  discussing  two 
principal  ones — annihilation  and  final  restoration.  Annihi- 
lation is  a  relief,  whereas  future  punishment,  as  represented 
in  the  Bible,  seems  to  have  no  such  element.  And  restora- 
tion implies  a  future  probation,  as  to  which  there  is  no 
Scripture  evidence  for  it,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  mani- 
fest superiority  to  the  present  probation  to  warrant  it. 

Bellamy  also  turned  to  this  theme,  and  contributed  an 
epoch-making  discussion  of  the  probation  of  the  heathen, 
teaching  that 

^1  mankind  have  not  only  sufficient  natural  powers  but  also  sufficient 
ootward  advantages  to  know  God  and  perfectly  conform  to  his  taw, 
even  the  heathen  themselves;  .ind  that  the  very  rcison  they  lin  not  is 
(heir  want  of  such  a  temper  as  they  ought  to  have,  and  their  volun- 
tary, rooted  enmity  to  God,  and  love  to  sin." 

The  new  note  of  freedom  and  true  ability  to  repent  inherent 
in  all  men  was  here  struck,  which  was  later  to  sound  still 
more  loudly. 

Among  these  earlier  writers  upon  eschatology  the  first 
place  belongs  to  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  published  in  1783 
An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Future  State  of  Those  Who  Die 
in  Their  Sins.^*  It  was  a  tract  springing  out  of  the 
discussions  of  the  times,  but  it  did  not  mention  Murray  by 
name,  and  was  throughout  of  a  strictly  impersonal  char- 

••Jfcf*/,  Vol.  I.  p.  111. 
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acter.  Only  Jeremiah  White,  a  writer  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury, whose  Salvation  for  All  Men  had  been  recently  pub- 
lished, receives  direct  answer.  Hopkins  intended  to  take  up 
every  important  phase  of  the  subject,  thoroughly  ground 
the  rltjctrine  in  Scripture  and  reason,  and  answer  every  im- 
portant argument  against  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
finally  impenitent.  He  even  incorporated  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  Murray.'^  But  he  did  not  judge  the  movement  in- 
augurated by  this  extremist  of  as  great  importance  as  tt 
later  seemed  to  be,  and  hence  passed  over  it  without  de- 
tailed notice. 

The  central  idea  controlling  Hopkins'  eschatology  is  his 
lofty  conception  of  the  government  of  God.  It  comprises 
peculiar  views  of  the  being  governed,  man,  of  the  Being 
governing,  and  of  the  character  of  that  government.  As 
to  man,  Hopkins  exalted  him  to  a  very  high  position.  Not 
only  did  he  give  great  scope  to  man's  natural  ability,  and 
emphasize  his  responsibility,  but  he  viewed  him  as  clothed 
with  the  most  exalted  intellectual  powers.  He  was  totally 
depraved;  that  is,  he  was  totally  turned  away  from  God  and 
eiigaged  in  his  own  pursuits.  But,  though  thus  morally 
fallen,  his  intellectual  powers  were  unimpaired,^*  and  he 
was  capable  of  piercing  by  their  exertion  to  the  counsels  of 
eternity,  and  certainly  of  knowing  fully,  and  with  the  most 
absolute  clearness  and  distinctness,  his  duty  toward  God^v 
and  man.  As  to  God,  Hopkins'  new  ideas  may  be  conH^| 
pendiously  stated  in  the  single  phrase  that  he  viewed  him  ^^ 
more  constantly  than  otlicrs  had  done  as  a  Governor.  Un- 
der this  conception  it  was  his  intention  to  make  his  readers 
feel  the  infinitely  lofty  and  amiable  character  of  the  divine 
government  as  the  reHcction  of  the  divine  character,  which 
was  summarized  in  the  word  "love."    Holiness  is  the  lofti- 

**  Lcf.  eit.,  p.  467. 

»•  Cf.  \'ol-  I.  Vp.  '»9,  369,  37«. 
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est  thing  in  the  universe.  A  God  of  love,  who  chooses  the 
well-being  of  the  universe,  must  choose  its  holiness  first  of 
all.  Love  of  holiness  is  the  same  as  hatred  of  sin.  God 
hates  it  for  what  it  is  toward  himself,  who  is  the  chief  Being 
in  the  universe;  he  hates  it,  as  a  Governor,  for  its  harmful 
tendency  to  his  government;  he  hates  it  f«  that  he  loves 
holiness,  for  this  hate  and  love  are  as  inseparable  as  the  two 
sides  of  a  piece  of  paper.  Thus  he  punishes  it;  and  his  pun- 
ishment of  sin  is  as  amiable  as  his  rewarding  of  righteous- 
ness, for  the  one  motive  extending  through  all  his  actions  is 
love. 

The  general  course  of  his  argument  is  simple.  In  the 
first  section  he  proves  that  the  Scriptures  "teach  that  the 
wicked  will  be  punished  in  the  future  state."  The  text  is 
almost  continuous  quotation.  Then  he  advances  to  the 
proof  that  this  punishment  will  be  "endless."  His  discis- 
sion includes  a  careful  treatment  of  the  words  employed 
to  express  the  idea  of  endlessness,  which,  if  it  has  not  pre- 
vented later  attempts  to  limit  them  in  various  ways,  ought 
to  have  done  so.  But  the  argument  is  not  petty.  It  pays 
suital)le  attention  to  the  general  impression  of  the  Bible. 
It  then  passes  to  the  passages  which  have  been  supposed  to 
teach  another  doctrine.  Incidentally,  among  these,  I  Pet. 
3:19  is  discussed,  with  the  result  that  the  preaching  was 
done  by  Noah  to  the  men  about  him  at  the  time  of  their  sin. 

The  fourth  section  treats  the  rational  arginnent.  Hop- 
kins was  disposed  to  teach  that  "reason,  without  the  help  of 
divine  revelation,  can  determine  nothing  with  certainty 
about  future  and  endless  punishment."  But  this  position 
(lid  not  shut  out  all  argument  upon  it  as  improper;  and  he 
believed  that  thorough  reasoning  would  do  much  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  by  showing  that  it  was  in  perfect  accord 
with  right  reason.  His  first  argument  was  the  one  al- 
ready elaborated  by  Edwards,  that  sin  was  an  infinite  evil, 
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and  so  deserving  of  an  infinite — that  is,  unending — punish- 
ment. The  magnitude  of  a  sin  is  measured,  he  says,  by  the 
being  against  whom  it  is  committed.  Now,  all  sin  is  ulti- 
mately against  God,  who  is  the  infinite  Being.  Hence  it  is 
an  infinite  evil.  Hopkins  adds  the  thought  that  the  infinite 
evil  of  sin  is  also  seen  in  the  evil  which  it  naturally  tends  to 
produce,  and  will  produce  unless  it  is  prevented. 

It  tends  to  dishonor  and  dethrone  the  Almighty;  to  destroy  at]  his 
happiness  and  to  ritin  his  whole  interest  and  kingdom ;  to  introduce 
the  raoit  dreadful  confusion  and  infinite  misery,  and  render  the  whole 

universe  infinitely  worse  than  nothing,  to  all  eternity Nothing 

short  of  an  endless  punishment  can  be  its  proper  reward. 

And  he  illustrates  the  argument  thus: 

]{  one  who  has  defamed  the  character  of  a  worthy  personage, 
being  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  condemned,  should  be  punished  only 
by  paying  a  small  fine,  viz.,  one  penny  or  shilling,  the  language  of 
this  would  be  that  ihe  character  of  the  person  defamed  was  worth 
no  more,  and,  therefore,  would  be  so  far  from  answering  to  the  injury, 
and  wiping  oS  the  reproach,  that  it  would  really  fasten  the  disRrace 
upon  him,  and  his  character  would  suRcr  more  than  if  the  criminal 
had  not  been  condemned  and  punished.  |So|  a  temporary  punish- 
ment  only  ....  would   be   Infinitely    worse    than  nonc.'^ 

ITiis  argument,  with  its  utter  neglect  of  the  second  party 
in  the  matter,  man,  is  now  gfiven  up.  It  is,  indeed,  in  fla- 
grant antagonism  to  the  principle  which  New  England 
theology  was  to  bring  forward,  that  obligation  and  ability 
are  commensurate.  But,  held  by  Hopkins  in  all  its  rigidity, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  would  not  hear  to  the  various  ex- 
cuses that  were  offered,  as  if  man  were  too  insignificant 
or  too  ignorant  to  commit  an  infinite  evil.  "If  a  finite  being 
can  affront  and  abuse  his  Creator,"  if  he  can  desire  to  de- 
throne his  Maker  and  destroy  his  kingdom,  he  can  commit 
an  infinite  evil. 

Another  striking  argument  in  the  same  line  is  derived 
from  the  atonement.  "One  end  of  the  atonement  which 

"  tfcrkt.  Vol.  II.  p.  i»y 
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Christ  made  for  sin  was  to  show  what  evil  there  is  in  sin 
and  its  iil  desert.  But  this  is  every  way  sufficient  to  atone 
for  sin  wliich  has  an  infinite  ill  desert;  therefore  this  de- 
clares sin  to  be  an  infinite  evil,  or  to  deserve  infinite  or  end- 
less punishment."  In  modem  phrase,  God  will  not  put 
forth  more  energy  in  the  atonement  than  the  occ^asion  de- 
mands. He  continues:  "To  deny  that  there  is  infinite  evil 
in  sin  is,  in  effect,  to  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour."  To 
understand  the  historical  significance  of  this  last  sentence, 
we  must  remember  that  Hopkins  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the 
two  great  coming  controversies,  the  Unitarian  and  the  Uni- 
versalist,  which  he  thus  recognizes  as  closely  allied. 

Hopkins  gave  fuller  expression  than  his  predecessors  to 
the  argument  that  good  wilt  arise  from  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  It  maintains  the  divine  government, 
which  is  a  good.  It  promotes  the  perfect  display  of  God's 
character,  his  displeasure  and  anger  with  sin,  and  thus  his 
righteousness  and  goodness.  Hence  it  will  promote  the 
highest  good  of  the  blessed.  He  expresses  himself  in  the 
characteristic  passage,  more  candid  and  powerful  than 
adroit  or  circumspect : 

The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend  up  in  the  sight  of  the 
blessed  forever  and  ever,  and  serve,  as  a  most  dear  glass,  always 
before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  constant,  bright,  and  most  affecting 
view  of  all  these.  And  all  this  display  of  the  divitic  character  and 
glory  will  be  in  favor  of  the  redeemed,  and  most  entertaining,  and 
give  the  highest  pleasure  to  all  who  love  God,  and  raise  their  happi- 
ness to  ineffable  heights,  whose  felicity  consists  summarily  In  the 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God.  This  eternal  punisliment  must 
therefore  be  unspeakably  to  their  advantage,  and  will  add  stich  im- 
mense degrees  of  glory  and  happiness  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  in- 
conceivably to  overbalance  all  ihcy  will  suffer  who  sh.ill  fall  under 
this  righteous  judgment,  and  render  it  all,  in  this  view  and  connec* 
tion,  an  Infinite  good,^* 

It  was  upon  this  passage  that  the  caricature  was  issued 
which  represented  Hopkins  as  "entertained"  at  the  suffer- 

»■  tb%4.,  p.  45«. 
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ings  of  the  lost.  Yet  the  passage  reads:  "This  display  of 
the  divine  character  ....  will  be  most  entertaining;" 
and :  Punishment  is  "in  this  znew  and  connection,  an  infinite 
good."  The  passage  cannot  be  said  to  breathe  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  or  tenderness;  and  yet  Hopkins  was  not  without 
sensibility  to  the  dreadful  character  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
lost,  considered  in  themselves.  His  constant  thought  is 
that,  if  sin  were  not,  a  happy  universe,  ultimately  without 
trace  of  suffering,  would  be  the  only  one  consistent  with  the 
perfections  of  God.  But  sin  having  entered  by  the  free 
choice  of  man,  punishment  increases  the  glory  of  God. 

One  final  thought  was  contributed  by  Hopkins:  that  the 
number  of  the  saved  will  Ire  much  greater  tlian  that  of  the 
lost,  "it  may  be.  many  thousands  to  one."  Even  granting 
tliat  the  most  part  living  in  the  first  six  thousand  years  of 
the  world's  history  perish,  yet  there  is  to  come  a  seventh 
thousand,  the  blessed  period  of  the  millennium,  when  so 
great  multitudes  will  live  upon  this  earth,  all  of  whom  will 
be  saved,  that  the  great  disparity  will  be  completely  wiped 
out  Upon  this  thought  of  the  millennium  Hopkins  ex- 
patiates at  great  length  and  with  delight  in  the  appendix  to 
his  System.  His  eschatology,  stern  and  rugged  at  it  is, 
ends  nevertheless  in  a  prophecy  of  unutterable  glory.  Says 
Channing:  "Whilst  to  the  multitude  he  seemed  a  hard,  dry 
theologian,  feeding  upon  the  thorns  of  controversy,  he  was 
living  in  a  region  of  imagination,  feeding  upon  visions  of 
a  holiness  and  a  happiness  which  are  to  make  earth  all  but 
heaven."  '* 

From  this  digression  we  must  now  return  to  the  course 
of  our  histor>'.  We  had  noted  the  arrival  of  John  Murray 
in  America,  and  the  character  of  tlae  Universalism  which  he 
had  derived  from  James   Relly,  and  which  he  preached. 

'*  H'rtrkt  (Boston,  iSjii.  p.  4i>B.  Thfi  •wrnon  ("Chriftian  Worthip")  cirti 
an  excellent  view,  tra-m  an   UnitorMii  itanilpoint,  of  Hctpkins'  tyfttcm  ot  tbcolofy. 
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But  our  digression  has  not  been  in  vain,  for  we  have  seen 
the  materials  which  were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  finally 
came  to  the  reply  to  Murray  and  ReJIy,  which  had  been 
gathered  together  by  their  predecessors  in  this  field.  A  few 
years  had  necessarily  to  elapse  before  this  reply  was  called 
for.  No  teacher  comes  to  his  full  power  at  once;  and  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Murray  could  not  at  once  produce  results 
sufficient  to  call  for  general  public  notice.  In  1779  he  or- 
ganized the  first  Universalist  church  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 
By  the  year  1785  Universalists  were  numerous  enough  in 
Massachusetts  to  justify  the  calling  of  a  convention.  In 
1784  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  First 
Church,  Boston,  issued  his  Salvation  of  All  Men,  the  first 
marked  evidence  that  Universalism  was  beginning  to  find  a 
place  among  the  Congregational  clergy.  Hence  it  was  in 
the  year  1785  that  tlie  New  England  divines  first  published 
upon  the  new  theories,  when  there  appeared  three  works : 
Smalley's  Wallingford  sermon,  "delivered  by  particular 
agreement,  with  special  reference  to  the  Murryan  contro- 
versy;" Dr.  Edwards'  Three  Sermons  upon  the  atonement; 
and  Stephen  West's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement.  In 
1789  Edwards  replied  to  Chauncy,  and  in  1796  Nathan 
Strong  to  Huntington.  The  object  of  all  these  treatises 
was  to  refute  tlie  Rellyan  Universalism  which  had  ap- 
peared, and  all  sought  to  do  it  by  the  same  method,  by  cor- 
recting the  false  premises  upon  which  Relly  had  based  his 
argument.  The  result  of  them  was  to  introduce  into  New 
England  theology,  as  already  remarke<l,  a  new  theory  of 
tlie  atonement. 

Smalley's*''  reply  to  Rellyanism  was  introduced  by  the 
following  statement  of  its  argument.     "God  is  obliged  in 

■•John  Smatkr.  bom  at  Columbia.  Cotin.  (then  Lebancm).  June  4.  1734; 
•tadJed  th«e1{>n'  under  Bdlimy,  I7J*-J7;  ordained  at  New  Briuin,  1758;  dird 
U  New  Britain,  J\inc  r.  iSta.  Tt>e  fcmioni  qnoled  afe  reprinted  in  Park'a 
Collection  of  Dueomrtfi  and  Treatut-M  upon  the  Atonement   (Boiton,    i86j}. 
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justice  to  save  men  as  far  as  the  merit  of  Christ  extends: 
but  the  merit  of  Christ  is  sufTicient  for  the  salvation  of  all 
men ;  therefore  God  is  obliged  in  justice  to  save  al!"  Smal- 
ley  had  been  a  pupil  of  Bellamy,  who  taught  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men.    Hence  he  naturally  said: 

The  minor  proposition  I  dare  not  deny.  I  question  not  the  tufG- 
cicncy  of  the  merit  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  .... 
The  only  thing  therefore  which  I  have  to  dispute  in  this  argument 
is  the  obligatoriness  of  the  Redeemer's  merit  on  tlie  Supreme  Being: 
or,  that  it  Is  of  such  a  natiire  as  to  afford  any  ground  to  demand  sal- 
vation from  God  as  a  just  debt. 

That  is  to  say,  he  questioned  the  major  premise,  which  was 
to  question  the  whole  idea  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
satisfaction  to  justice,  as  Calvinism  had  hitherto  held.  He 
thereby  followed  Bellamy  farther,  and  with  him  made  God 
a  governor,  and  not  the  offended  party,  in  the  matter  of 
sin  and  forgiveness,  as  is  evident  from  his  whole  discussion. 
He  had  apparently  read  Grotius,  for  he  cites  an  illustration 
which  Grotius  gives,  the  act  of  self-mutilation  by  Zaleucus, 
by  which  he  spared  one  eye  to  his  son  who  had  broken  the 
law  the  penalty  of  which  was  to  lose  both  eyes.  Smalley's 
contention  is,  therefore,  that  justification  is  an  act  of  free 
grace,  to  which  God  is  in  no  sense  obligated  in  justice,  and 
which  he  freely  performs  unto  believers  alone.  His  two 
sermons  are  in  full  accord  with  what  other  writers  were 
bringing  out  about  the  same  time  upon  the  atonement,  but 
he  was  too  much  restricted  by  the  practical  aim  of  his 
efforts,  the  refutation  of  Murray,  to  present  the  new  theor>' 
in  the  most  comprehensive  way  or  to  give  to  it  the  best 
analytical  statement. 

This  special  service  has,  by  general  consent,  been  as- 
cribed to  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  dehvered  at  New 
Haven,  also  in  the  year  1785,  Three  Sertnons^^  on  the 
necessity  of  the  atonement  and  its  consistency  with  free 


■'  In  Psrk'a  collection  of  CMajra.   Thf  AlontwtHt,  pp.    i  it. 


grace.    A  somewhat  fuller  account  of  Edwards'  discourses 

will  therefore  be  required  to  put  the  theory  in  its  historical 

setting. 

Th«  first  sermon  is  froni  the  text:  "In  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  accordinpr  lo  the  riches 
of  his  grace"  (Eph.  i:ii).  Forgiveness  is  here  said  to  be  in  the 
exercise  of  grace,  and  at  the  same  time  in  consequence  of  a  redemp- 
tion by  the  blood  of  Christ.  How  arc  Ihcsc  two  parts  of  the  propo- 
sition consistent?  This,  Edwards  says,  "has  been  to  me  one  of  the 
gordian  knots"  of  theology.  He  secies  to  loosen  it  by  proposing  three 
successive  questions. 

I.  "Are  we  forgiven  through  the  redemption  nr  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ  only?"  This  question  he  answers  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Scriptures  clearly  leach  it.  Then  "the  necessity  of  the  death  and 
atonenurnt  of  Christ  auffinpnlly  appears  by  the  bare  event  of  his  death. 
....  We  cannot  suppose  ....  that  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  Father 
would  have  consented  to  the  death  of  his  only  begotten  and  dearly 
beloved  Son  ....  if  there  had  not  been  the  most  urgent  necessity." 
With  this  a  posteriori  argument,  which  is  Calvin's,  he  supports  an 
argument  otherwise  entirely  scriptural. 

II,  Our  next  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  reason  or  ground  of  this 
mode  of  forgiveness?  or  why  is  an  atonement  necessary  in  order  to 
the  pardon  of  the  sinner?  I  answer,  it  is  necessary  on  the  same 
ground,  and  for  the  same  rca.son,  as  punishment  would  have  been 
necessary,  if  there  had  been  no  atonement  made.  The  ground  of  both 
is  the  same.  The  question  then  comes  to  this:  Why  would  it  have 
been  necessary,  if  no  atonement  had  been  made,  that  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  upon  the  transgressors  of  the  divine  law?  This. 
I  suppose,  would  have  been  necessary  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  divine  law.  If  that  be  not  maintained,  but  the  law  fall  into  con- 
tempt, the  contempt  will  fall  equally  on  the  legislator  himself;  his 
authority  will  be  despised  and  his  government  weakened 

"When  moral  creatures  are  brought  into  existence,  there  must  be 

a    moral  government This,    is  the    dictate  of    reason  from    the 

nature  of  things.  Besides  the  nature  of  things,  we  have  in  the  present 
instance  fact,  to  assist  our  reasoning.  ....  But  in  order  to  moral 
law.  there  must  be  a  penalty;  otherwise  it  would  be  mere  advice,  hnt 
no  law.  In  order  to  support  the  authority  and  vigor  of  this  law,  the 
penalty  must  be  indicted  upon  the  transgressors It  is  no  im- 
peachment of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom  to  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  (iod  him.self  to  uphold  his  moral  government  over  intelli- 
gent creatures  when  once  his  law  hath  fallen  into  contempt.  He  may, 
indeed,  govern  Ihera  by  irresistible  force,  as  he  governs  the  material 
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world;  but  h«  cannot  govern  them  by  law,  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments  For   these   reasons  it  appears   thai   it   would  liave  !>een 

necessary,  provided  lliat  no  atonement  had  been  made,  that  the  pen- 
alty of  the  Law  should  have  been  inflicted,  even  in  every  instance  of 
disobedience:  and  for  the  same  reasons  doubtless  was  it  necessary, 
that  if  any  sinners  were  to  be  pardoned,  they  should  be  pardoned  only 
in  consequence  of  an  adetiuatc  atonement.  The  atonement  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  punishment  threatened  in  the  law ;  and  was  designed 
to  answer  ihe  same  ends  of  supporting  the  authority  of  the  law,  the 
dignity  of  the  divine  moral  government,  and  the  consistency  of  the 
divine  conduct  tn  legislation  and  execution.  By  the  atonement  it  ap- 
pears that  God  is  detennincd  that  his  law  shall  be  supported;  that  it 
shall  not  be  despised  or  transgressed  with  impunity;  and  that  it  is  an 
evil  and  a  bitter  thing  to  sin  against  God." 

This  is  the  substantial  part  of  the  Brst  sermon.  Its  concluding 
portion  is  taken  up  with  the  con:^ide ration  of  a  number  of  objection&, 
such  as  this,  that,  if  God  had  seen  fit  to  order  it  so,  we  might  have 
made  atonement  for  our  own  sins,  etc.,  all  derogating  from  the  strict 
necessity  of  Christ's  death. 

The  second  sermon  proceeds: 

ni.  "Arc  we,  notwithstanding  tlic  redemption  of  Christ,  forgiven 
freely  by  grace?"  After  considering  several  ways  of  bringing  in  the 
word  "grace,"  when  the  theories  upon  which  forgiveness  was  ex- 
plained, like  those  of  Relly  and  of  the  older  Calvinists.  realty  ren- 
dered its  application  improper,  he  continues  the  exposition  of  his  own 
theory.  He  begins  by  defining  the  terms  "justice"  and  "grace."  The 
word  "justice"  is  used  in  three  distinct  senses.  "Sometimes  it  means 
commutalive  justice,"  which  "respects  property  and  matters  of  com- 
merce only  and  secures  to  ever)*  man  hui  own  properly.''  Sometimes  it 
means  disiributivt  justice,  which  "consists  in  properly  rewarding  vir- 
tue or  good  conduct,  and  punishing  crimes  or  vicious  conduct.  To 
treat  a  man  justly  in  this  sense  is  to  treat  him  according  to  his  per- 
sonal cliaractcr  or  conduct/'  Sometimes  it  means  general  or  public 
justice,  which  "comprehends  all  moral  goodness ;  and  though  the  word 
15  often  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  really  an  improper  use  of  it.  In  this 
sense,  whatever  is  right  is  said  to  be  just,  or  an  act  of  justice;  and 
whatever  is  wrong  or  improper  to  be  done,  is  said  to  be  unjust,  or  an 
act  of  injustice.  To  practise  justice  in  this  sense,  is  to  practise  agree- 
ably to  the  dictates  of  general  benevolence,  or  to  seek  the  glory  o( 
God  and  the  good  of  the  universe. 

"The  term  grace  comes  now  to  be  explained.  Grace  is  ever  so 
opposed  to  justice  that  they  mtiturilly  limit  each  other.  Wherever 
grace  begins,  justice  ends;  and  wherever  justice  begins,  grace  ends. 
"  ve,  as  opposed  to  commutative    justice,  is  gratuitously  to  relinquish 
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your  property,  or  to  forgive  z  man  his  debt.  And  commuUlive  in- 
justice is  to  demand  more  of  a  man  than  your  own  properly.  Grace 
as  opposMl  to  justice  in  the  distributive  sense,  is  to  treat  a  man  more 
favorably  or  mildly  than  is  correspondent  to  his  personal  character, 
or  conduct.    To  treat  him  unjustly  is  to  use  him  with  greater  severity 

tbto  is  oorrespondcDt  to  his  pcraonal  diajacter With  regard  to 

the  third  kind  of  justice as  it  comprehends  all  moral  goodness, 

it  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  grace ;  but  comprehends  that,  as  well  as 
every  other  virtue,  as  truth,  faithfulness,  meekness,  etc  ....  And 
even  grace  itself,  which  is  favor  to  the  ill-dcscrving,  so  far  as  it  is 
vrise  and  proper  to  be  exercised,  makes  but  a  pan  of  this  kind  of 
justice. 

"We  proceed  now  to  apply  these  explanations  to  the  solution  of 
the  diflicuJty  under  consideration.  The  question  is  this,  Is  the  pardon 
of  the  sinner,  throu^  the  atonement  of  Christ,  an  act  of  justice  or  of 
grace?  To  which  I  answer,  That  with  respect  to  commutative  jus- 
tice, it  is  neither  an  act  of  justice  nor  of  grace,  because  commutative 
justice  is  not  concerned  in  the  affair.  We  neither  owed  money  to  the 
deity,  nor  did  Christ  pay  any  in  our  behalf.  His  atonement  is  not  a 
payment  of  our  debt.  If  it  had  been,  our  discharge  would  have  been 
an  act  of  mere  justice,  and  not  of  grace.  ....  With  respect  to  dis- 
tributive justice,  the  discharge  of  the  sinner  is  wholly  an  act  of  grace. 
This  kind  of  justice  has  respect  solely  to  the  personal  character  and 

conduct  of  its  object With  regard  to  the  case  now  before  us, 

what  if  Christ  has  made  an  atonement  for  sin?  lliis  atonement  con- 
stitutes no  part  of  the  personal  ch.iraclcr  of  the  sinner;  but  his  per- 
sonal character  is  es.sentially  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  Christ 
had  made  no  atonement.  And  as  the  sinner  in  pardon  is  treated  not 
only  more  favorably,  but  infinitclv  more  favorably,  than  is  conc- 
spondcnt  to  his  personal  character,  his  pardon  is  wholly  an  act  of  in- 

finite   grace In    the    third    sense   of   justice   before    explained, 

according  to  which  anything  is  just  which  is  right  and  best  to  be  done, 
the  pardon  of  the  sinner  is  entirely  an  act  of  justice." 

Tltere  are  a  number  of  other  discussions  in  this  sermon,  some  of 
wbidi  are  marked  by  great  dialectical  keenness.  We  hasten  on  to  the 
third  sermon,  which  is  occupied  with  "inferences  and  reflections." 
Of  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  here  only  four,  and  these  very 
briefly. 

"The  atonement  of  Christ  does  not  consist  in  his  active  or  positive 
obedience,"  for  this  "would  never  support  the  authority  of  the  law 
and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  government."  Again,  in  requiring  an 
atonement.  ,'*God  acts,  not  from  any  contracted,  selfish  motives,  but 
from  the  most  noble  benevolence  and  regard  to  the  public  good.  It 
hath  often  and  long  since  been  made  a  matter  of  objection   to  ■  ■  ■  ■  the 
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aionement  of  Christ  that  it  represents  the  deity  as  having  regard  merely 
\»^  his  own  honor  and  dignity,  and  not  to  the  good  of  his  creatures, 

^uid  therefore  represcnu  him  as  de5cient  in  goodness."  But  this  is 
far  from  the  case.  [This  is,  of  coarse,  not  an  adeqoate  treatment  of 
the  point  whether  God  acts  as  the  offended  party  or  as  Ruler,  but  it 
will  be  noted  that  it  covers  that  point]  Still  again,  the  atooement  of 
Christ  is  not  a  satisfaction  to  di^tribuiive  justice,  but  only  to  general 

"justice,  or  the  well-being  of  the  universe.  And.  finally,  God  was  under 
no  obligation  in  di>lnbutive  justice  to  accept  tbe  atonement  of  Christ, 
though  "the  gtury  of  God  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  moral  system" 
did  require  him  to  accept  it,  and  in  this  sense  obligate  him. 

This  treatment  of  the  subject  is  hampered  by  the  circum- 
stances which  called  it  forth,  so  as  not  to  afford  a  complete 
view  of  the  atonement,  or  to  present  it  from  its  proper 
starting-point.  It  is  only  inferentially  that  the  great  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  old  Calvinistic  theory  is  intro- 
duced, the  change  of  the  view  of  God  from  that  of  "of- 
fended party"  to  "ruler."  Nor  is  the  theory  of  virtue  ap- 
plied as  it  should  be,  although  God  is  said  to  act  with  a  view 
to  the  highest  good  of  all.  But  from  this  time  on,  tlie  rec- 
toral  theory  of  the  atonement  took  the  place  of  the  satis- 
faction theorj',  and  as  time  went  on  received  better  state- 
ments from  successive  theologians.  The  progress  of  our 
history  will  lead  us  to  pass  later  presentations  in  review. 
But  we  must  tarry  stiU  a  little  upon  the  other  original  state- 
ments of  it,  noticing  next  West's.*^ 

West  presented  his  views,  as  was  possible  in  an  essay  of 

more  than  two  hundred  pages,**  in  a  much  fuller  and  more 

satisfactory  form  than  Edwards  had  done,  but  in  complete 

accord  with  him  as  to  the  positions  taken.    He  carries  back 

'•  Stephen  Wert,  hom  at  Tolland.  Conn..  November  13.  173s;  died  it 
Stockhrldar.  Mass.  (where  be  waa  minister  from  1758  to  1818),  Mar  'S-  1819. 
Educated  at  Yale,  Braduatliiv  in  1755.  he  itudicd  tfaeolugy  wilb  Rrv,  Timotfar 
Woodbridcc  at  ITatficId,  Maia..  probably  in  1757.  lie  pubUihed  Esiayt  nfcn 
Moral  Agenty  (i77»)  and  Et-identt  of  fke  Divimity  of  0*r  Lord  Jettu  C^rltt 
(1816},  be«dea  the  easay  now   under  cnnndetaljon. 

>■  Entitled  Thr  SeHptvrt  Doctrine  of  tkt  AtCMrmnt,  Profcitd  to  Ctnfml 
Examination   (1783). 
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not  merely  the  atonement,  but  the  creation,  to  the  character 
of  God  as  its  foundation. 

A  display,  or  manifesiaiioD,  of  hU  own  true  and  in£nitcl)-  holy  char- 
acter was  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  which  God  had  in  \'icw  in 
creation. — As  God  ts  most  eminently  good,  it  is  evident  that  the  real 
disposition  of  his  infinite  mind  doth  not  appear  excepting  in  worlcs  of 
goodness  and  where  some  good  is  actually  done.  His  true  charac- 
ter, therefore,  cannot  otherwise  be  manlfesicd  then  in  doing  good. — 
The   same   glorious  design   which   is  expressed  in  creation,  will  be  in- 

P'  variably  expressed  in  preservation,  for  in  strictness  of  speech,  prcser- 

Tatkm  is  no  more  than  creation  continued.  What  gave  birth  to  the 
existence  of  creatures  will  direct  in  the  government  over  them.  And 
should  we  entertain  a  thought  that  God's  moral  government  will  not 
be  eternal)y  administered  in  seich  a  manner  as  to  express  lo  the  best 
advantage  his  true  character,  we  must  at  once  admit  either  that  he 
has  changed  his  original  scheme,  or  that  the  government  of  so  vast 
and  complicated  a  system  is  become  too  unwieldy  for  its  great  and 
origi/ial  creator,  either  of  which  suppositions  is  atheistical  and  absurd. 
TTiff  community  must  have  confidence  in  God ;  and  the  confidence 
j&(/a  community  in  the  ch-irarter  of  a  governor  arises  in  a  great  mcas- 
Wc  from  the  apprehensions  they  have  of  his  sincere,  benevolent  re- 
jjards  for  the  general  good.  And  they  can  no  further  confide  in  his 
Regards  to  the  public  good  than  they  believe  him  to  be  averse  from 
Everything  thai  injures  the  public.  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  love 
of  virtue  in  any  being  whatever  should  exceed  his  haired  of  vice, 
it  b  impossible  for  any  one  lo  jjivc  evidence  of  the  former  when, 
the  object  bcin^  presented,  he  neglects  expressing  the  latter  in  ways 
becoming  his  character. — As  far  as  God's  love  of  righteousness  and 
hatred  of  iniquity  can  be  separately  viewed  and  distinguished  from 
each  other,  the  great  end  of  the  death  of  Otrist  was  to  exhibit  the 
.latter  and  not  the  former.  The  disposition  of  the  divine  mind  is 
perfectly  uniform  and  harmonious.  There  is  nothing  it9  God  or  in 
the  disposition  of  hi.i  mind  but  benevolence  and  love.  Yet  general 
'^TOod  operates  in  a  different  manner  toward  different  objects,  and 
'Obtains  different  epithets  according  to  these  severally  different  oper- 
lattons.  Should  -we.  for  instance,  conceive  no  different  ideas  of  divine 
justice  from  those  which  we  entertafn  of  divine  mercy,  it  is  evident 
we  should  have  no  proper  and  adequate  conceptions  of  either.  Or, 
should  we  form  no  different  ideas  of  God's  love  of  virtue  and  of  his 
hatred  of  vice,  it  is  manifest  that  we  should  \new  him  as  being  indif- 
ferent to  virtue  and  vice.  Yet  the  very  different  ways  in  which  God's 
lo%'e  of  virtue  and  his  hatred  of  vice  express  themselves  in  fruits, 
and  the  extremely  different  effects  they  produce  in  the  subjects  on 
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whom  thejr  are  severally  displayed,  naturally  lead  us  to  view  them 
as  in  some  respects  exceedingly  different  from  each  other,  and  that, 
however  c4>\'iously  they  discover  in  their  several  operations  beautifnl 
harmony  and  ttniformity  in  the  disposition  of  the  diviae  mind 

Here  we  see  the  g-ovemment  founded  upon  the  character 
of  God,  and  this  presented  as  goodness,  love,  which  con- 
sists in  regard  for  the  general  good.  And  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  maintenance  of  the  government  of  God  is  no 
maintenance  of  this  as  a  mere  government,  but  it  is  a  main- 
tenance of  the  character  through  the  government,  and  this 
for  the  "public  good."  In  other  words,  the  love  of  God  to 
his  creatures,  though  not  this  alone,  leads  him  for  their  sake 
not  to  forgive  without  the  atonement. 

The  theory  of  atonement  thos  introduced  received  con- 
stant study  and  exposition  in  subsequent  years,  to  which 
the  progress  of  our  history  will  bring  us  again.  Leaving  it 
now  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  stated,  we  return  for 
a  brief  review  of  its  closing  stages,  to  the  early  Universalist 
controversy. 

The  year  1784  saw,  as  noted  above,  the  publication  of 
Chauncy's  Salvation  of  AH  Men.  This  was  not  Chauncy's 
first  appearance  against  evangelical  theologj*,  for  in  1743 
he  had  written  against  the  revivals  of  that  year,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  against  Edwards'  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a 
Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  doctrine  he  now  advocated 
was  "that  the  scheme  of  revelation  has  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind  lying  at  bottom,  as  its  great  and  ultimate  end."  ** 
He  teaches  future  jninishment,  which  he  designates  as 
"awful  misery:"  but.  however  long  it  may  be,  or  "however 
many  states  some  of  the  individuals  of  the  human  species 
may  pass  through,"  it  will  issue  in  such  a  change  of  mind  as 
shall  fit  men  for  salvation,  and  "the  Son  of  God  ....  will 
not  deliver  up  his  trust  into  the  hands  of  the  Father  .... 
till  he  has  fully  discharged  his  obligations  in  virtue  of  it, 

■*  op.  cH.,  pp.  la,  >3. 


having  finally  fixed  all  men  in  heaven,  when  God  will  be  all 
in  all" 

The  work  rests  upon  what  was,  doubtless,  a  well-nigh 
self-evident  proposition  to  Chauncy — that  universal  happi- 
ness was  the  designed  goal  of  the  universe.  Still  the  argu- 
ment is  carefully  exegetical,  however  defective.  On  Rom. 
5:12  ff.  he  argues  that,  as  mankind  universally  is  the  object 
of  condemnation,  "the  same  mankind  must  universally  be 
the  object  of  the  opposite  justification."  "  The  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  for  "everlasting"  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  auitv  and  alawiov,  is  an  extended  one.  He 
curiously  inverts  the  argument  from  Matt.  25:46,  robbing 
it  of  all  power  to  bear  independent  witness  in  the  matter. 
He  says : 

The  precue  duration  irtencli-d  by  the  words  ....  must  be  dctennined  by 
the  nnlure  of  Ihe  thing  spoken  of,  or  other  passage  of  Scripture  ihat  explain 
it.  %Tien  it  is  affirmed  of  the  wkktti  Ihat  they  shall  go  away  fit  aiXatir 
stiinor,  into  everla.sting  punishment,  the  certain  meaning  of  thLs  word  oJt&rtoi, 
everlasting,  is  clesriy  and  fuJly  settled  by  the  above  proof  of  the  Unal  s&ivatioQ 
of  all  men.'^ 

The  reply  of  Edwards  was  predominantly  rational.  He 
thus  recognized  the  essential  rationalism  underlying  the 
whole  of  Chauncy's  argument.  Not  that  he  neglected  the 
exegetical  reply;  for  this  was  both  elaborate  and  annihilat- 
ing. In  discussing  the  words  aituv  and  aiwvLo^,  he 
counts  their  occurrences  in  the  New  Testament,  classifies 
them,  subjoins  a  concordance.  He  proves  their  entire  cor- 
respondence to  our  English  words  "eternity"  and  "eternal," 
and  shows  that  the  presumption  with  which  we  come  to  tlie 
subject  of  future  punishment  is  in  favor  of  their  strict  use 
here.  He  follows  Chauncy  into  all  his  windings  and  con- 
futes him  everywhere,  manifesting  all  the  keenness  and  de- 
light in  dialectics  which  his  father  had  shown. 

»•  tM..  p.  So. 
*»tbU..  ^  jyo. 
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But  the  book  was  more  than  merely  a  successful  piece  of 
debate.  It  furthered  essentially  the  understanding  of  its 
theme  among  tlie  New  England  divines.  The  same  dis- 
criminations as  to  various  kinds  of  justice  which  appeared 
in  the  sermons  on  the  atonement  are  applied  to  this  theme. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  principle  of  all  virtue  is  beginning 
to  modify  even  the  definition  of  distributive  justice;  for, 
while  distributive  justice  respects  the  "personal  cliaracter" 
of  the  sinner,  the  nature  and  amount  of  a  just  punishment 
are  determined  by  the  proportion  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween it  and  the  crime.  A  punishment  is  just  "when  by  the 
pain  or  natural  evil  of  the  punishment  it  exhibits  a  just  idea 
of  the  moral  evil  or  ruinous  tendency  of  the  crime,  and  a 
proper  motive  to  restrain  all  intelligent  beings  from  the 
conunission  of  the  crime."  ^'  This  is  to  determine  distrib- 
utive justice  by  the  consideration  of  the  general  good,  or 
to  convert  it  into  public  justice.  Thus  the  relation  to  the 
goodness  of  God  of  his  punishment  of  men  is  brought  in  at 
this  early  point;  but  there  is  also  a  special  discussion  of  this 
relation.  In  order  to  answer  Chauncy's  fundamental  as- 
sumption, Edwards  asks  the  question  "whether  the  damned 
deserve  any  other  punishment  than  that  whid)  is  conducive 
to  their  personal  good."  *®  If  they  do  not,  and  do  not  re- 
ceive any  other,  then  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  reconcile  their 
punishment  with  the  divine  goodness,  for  it  is  nothing  but 
an  exercise  of  the  divine  goodness  toward  them.  Edwards 
answers  tlie  question  affirmatively,  because  of  the  words 
which  the  Scripture  employs  to  designate  this  punishment 
— "curse."  "vengeance,"  "great  evil."  etc — which  are  ir- 
reconcilable with  Chauncy's  idea.  But,  now,  how  is  future 
punishment  consistent,  upon  this  basis,  with  the  divine 
goodness?    Edwards  replies:  Pain  inflicted  in  this  life,  and 

■f  Edwudi'  tVbflu,  Vol.  I,  p.  74. 

'•Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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some  punishment  in  the  world  to  come  (which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Dr.  Chauncy  did  not  deny),  are  evidently  for 
the  good  of  the  universe  upon  the  whole.  "Why  may  not 
endless  misery  be  so  too,  provided  it  he  jnst?"  "  Thus  Ed- 
wards answers  the  objections  by  an  irrefutable  hypothesis. 
He  compels  his  opponent  to  prove  a  universal  negative,  if 
he  will  maintain  the  irreconcilability  of  eternal  punish- 
ment with  the  divine  goodness;  viz.:  Endless  punishment 
answers  no  good  end.  But  he  does  not  stop  here;  he  goes 
em  with  an  argument  positively  supporting  the  consistency 
of  punishment  with  goodness.  To  make  a  law  which  is  in- 
consistent with  goodness  is  just  as  bad  as  to  execute  it. 
But  here  is  a  law  threatening  eternal  punishment.  To  exe- 
cute it  is  no  worse  than  to  make  it.  Both  must  be  consistent 
with  goodness,  if  either  is.  But.  since  sin  is  in  the  world, 
God  must  punisti  it.    If  he 

were  never  to  ptmisli  il.  \x  would  seem  that  he  is  no  enemy  to  it 
Or,  if  he  punish  it  in  .1  far  less  fle{rr«e  than  it  de.trr\*e5.  still  it  would 
seem  Hiat  his  disple.'i.sure  at  it  is  far  Ie.<;s  than  tt  is  and  ought  to  be. 
....  But  will  any  man  say  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  intellectual  system,  that  God  should  appear  to 
he  no  enemy,  but  rather  a  fritud,  to  sin?" 

One  more  work  must  be  briefly  reviewed,  and  then  we 
may  turn  away,  for  a  time,  from  the  Universalist  contro- 
versy. This  is  Dr.  Nathan  Strong's  reply  to  Himtington's 
Calvinism  Jmprovcd.^^  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
the  series.  Tt  is,  however,  in  so  perfect  harmony  with  the 
works  already  examined,  in  the  carefulness  of  its  exegetical 
discussions,  in  its  emphasis  of  the  new  theory  of  the  atone- 

*■  Ibii..  p.  134. 
■•  Ibid.,  p,  1 40. 

•'  Narban  Sironit,  bom  at  Coventry,  Conn..  October  16,  1748;  died  Dcctmber 
as,  1816,  He  graiiualrd  from  Y  Jr  CoUcgr  in  1769.  was  lutor  Iher*  in  iTr»  and 
I77J.  ati<l  waa  onlaincd  niiniarcr  of  Ibc  First  Chutch  in  H.infnril  in  tbr  fall 
of  1773.  He  held  iliit  ponlion  till  hit  death.  lie  publuhcd  a  [lurobcr  of  aer- 
raon%  was  the  foundrr  of  the  ConnrcHnit  Evangiiiital  Magasinf,  and  one  of  the 
(auiidera  of  Ike  ConncdiL-ut  Miasionary  Saciety.  He  reerivrd  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Princeton  in  1801. 
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ment  as  the  proper  answer  to  Rellyanism.  and  in  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  it  pursues  the  antagonist  through  all 
the  intricacies  of  his  argument,  that  we  should  be  only  re- 
peating what  has  already  Ijecn  presented  if  we  indulged  in 
special  citations.  He  repudiates  with  great  force  Relly's 
doctrine  of  "union."  And  the  divergence  of  Huntington 
from  evangelical  theology  is  shown  by  the  difference  of  his 
doctrine  of  saving  faith.  j 

At  this  point  we  may  break  off  the  discussion  of  Univer- 
salisni  for  a  time.  The  work  of  the  New  England  divines 
did  not  stop  the  spread  of  the  movement,  for  it  founded  a  J 
small  number  of  churches,  which  had  for  many  years  a  lin-^( 
gering  existence,  and  have  perpetuated  themselves  to  the 
l)rescnt  day.  But  these  powerful  collections  of  argument 
did  arrest  the  tendency  toward  Univcrsalistic  views  of  the 
future  among  tlic  New  England  churches,  and  determined 
that  the  course  of  New  England  theology  should  embrace 
no  such  divergence  from  the  evangelical  theology  of  the 
past. 

We  return,  therefore,  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  which  we  broke  off  with  the  essay  of  Stephen 
West.  We  had  found  him  presenting  more  fully  than  his 
predecessors  the  origin  of  the  atonement  in  the  love  of 
God.  though  leaving  something  to  be  desired  in  respect  to 
the  orderly  development  of  this  great  central  thought.  His 
successors  remedied  tliis  defect  with  increasing  plainness 
of  statement 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons  (1745-1840)  expresses  the  con- 
nection between  the  love  of  God  and  the  atonement  by  a 
more  orderly  deduction.     He  says : " 

All  the  moral  pcrffctions  of  the  Octty  are  comprtaed  in  the  pore 
love  of  benevolence.  God  is  Jove.  Before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  there  was  no  ground  for  considering  love  as  divided  into 
various  and  distinct  attributes,     But  after  the  creation  new  relations 

•»  Pwk'i  Diicoufftt  and  Treatists.  pp.   ii6,   117. 


arose;  and  in  consequence  of  new  relations,  more  obligations  were 
formed,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Creator,  and  on  that  of  his  creatures. 
Before  created  bcinffs  existed,  God's  love  was  exercised  wholly  to* 
wards  himself.  But  after  moral  beings  were  brought  into  existence, 
it  was  right  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  exercise  right 
affections  towards  them  according  to  their  moral  characters.  Hence 
the  goodness,  the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  God  are  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things.  That  is,  so  long  as  God  remains  the  Creator,  and 
men    remain    his   creatures,    he    is   morally    obliged   to  exercise    these 

different  and  distinct  feelings  towards  Ihem Now,  there  never 

was  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  God's  doing  good  to  the  innocent, 
nor  in  the  way  of  his  punishing  the  guilty;  but  there  was  a  difficulty 

in   sparing  and  forgiving  the  wicked This  was  a  difficulty   in 

the  divine  character,  and  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  the  divine  gov- 
ernment; for  God  had  revealed  his  justice  in  hi;  moral  government. 
,  ,  .  .  How  then  could  grace   be  displayed  consistently  with   justice? 

This  ([uestion  God  alone  was  able  to  solve By  indicting  such 

sufferings  upon  Christ,  when  he  took  the  place  of  a  substitute  in  the 
room  of  sinners,  God  .1$  clearly  displayed  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  his 
inflexible  disposition  to  punish  it.  as  if  he  had  made  all  mankind  per- 
sonally miserable  forever." 

Thus  again,  the  government  of  God  is  founded  upon  his 
character,  and  ruled  in  accordance  with  it.  Tliere  is  still 
something  of  the  juridical  and  external  in  the  form  of  pre- 
sentation, however,  and  it  needs,  perhaps,  to  be  corrected 
by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  government  which  is  here 
to  be  maintained  is  not  a  g;ovemment  of  brute  force,  but  a 
moral  one.  a  government  of  moral  agents  by  means  of 
influence.     Emmons  says :  ** 

It  belongs  to  God  not  only  to  exercise  a  natural  government  over  tne 
natural  world,  but  to  exercise  a  moral  government  over  the  moral 
world.  The  proper  mode  of  governing  moral  subjects  is  by  laws,  re- 
wards, and  punishments." 

■■  The  ditcoMion    from    Emmoni   to  the  end  ef  tbi«  chapter  appeared  orlgi- 
■ally  in  ibe  Biblioiheca  Saen  for  October,   1890   [pp.  575  ff.), 
»•  tVvrki  (cd.  1841).  Vol.  VI,  p.   182. 

■*  An  obj«ction  iwinctiniet  made  10  the  statement  ihAt  the  inlercatj  of  God'a 
Kovrmment  rniuirrd  the  nlonemrat  Js,  thai  God  Is  ible  to  tike  care  of  bit 
government,  and  nolhins  th»l  n  sinner  can  do  on  account  of  the  free  for* 
KiveticM  of  men  can  ever  weaken  tt.  It  will  be  seen  upon  rcAecticm  that 
this  ob)ectlon  view*  the  government  of  God  at  a  fovemntent  of  force,  and 
not    a    morai    govern m en L.       It    is    important,    tberefore,    with    reference    to    lh« 
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We  may  pass  on,  however,  for  a  more  satisfactory  treat- 
ment of  this  joint,  to  Dr.  Edward  D.  Griffin  (1770-1837), 
whose  treatise  upon  the  extent  of  the  atonement  emphasized 
topic,  and  so  had  occasion  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the 
nature  of  a  moral  government.  Whate\'er  difference  there 
is.  is  more  of  form,  however,  than  of  substance.  Griffin 
says: 

Consid«red  in  relation  to  its  dominion  over  the  mind,  a  moral  gov- 
ernment  may  be  called  .1  government  of  motives;  for  these  arc  the  in- 
sirumenis  by  which  it  work».  It  is  a  course  of  acting,  not  opon  the 
disposition  by  insensible  influence,  but  upon  the  reason  and  conscience 

of  a  rational  being  by  manife<it  motives In  ■  limited  sense  a 

moral  government  is  the  mere  administration  of  law;  but  in  a  more 
general  and  perfect  sense  it  includes  the  whole  treatment  which  God 

renders    to    moral    agents A    moral    government    wields    all    the 

motives  in  the  universe.  It  comprehends  the  entire  system  of  in- 
struction intended  for  creatures.  The  Bible  lies  wholly  within  its 
bounds.  It  comiirehend-;  the  public  dispensation  both  of  law  and 
gospel,  with  the  whole  compages  of  precepts,  invitations,  promises, 
and  threatentngs.  It  comprehends  tite  atonement,  and  all  the  cove- 
nants made  with  men,  and  all  the  institutions  of  religion,  with  the 

whole  train  of  means  .^^d  privileges It  comprehends  a  throne  of 

grace,  wiih  all  the  .answers  lo  prayer.  It  comprehends  a  day  of  proba- 
tion, with  nil   the  experiments  m.ide   upon  human  ch-iracter It 

comprehends  the  day  of  judgment It  comprehends  all  the  sen- 
sible communion  t»ctween  the  Infinite  and  finite  minds;  all  the  percep- 
tible intercourse  between  Go<I  and  his  rational  offspring;  all  the  treat- 
ment of  intelligent  creatures  viewed  otherwise  than  as  passive  re- 
ceivers of  sovereign   impressions." 

Caleb  Surge  (i  782-1838),  whose  Essay  on  the  Scrifh- 
tare  Doctrine  of  Atoticmcnt  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
New  England  treatises  upon  the  subject,  reproduces  these 
ideas  in  various  forms.  He  employs  certain  forms  of  ex- 
pression, not  common  elsewhere,  which  present  with  special 
felicity  the  substitute  which  New  England  theology  has  lo 

objcclinn.  tti  note.  *t  w?  proceed.  tti«  true  conc«]Mion  of  tt)«  fovctnment  o( 
Cod  which  undrrljct  the  so  v  cm  menial  view.  It  will  be  evident  at  IaH  that 
it  t*  the  forre-t)Kot7  wbiirli  is  "esternai,"  and  not  the  view  retting  upon  tlK_ 
ibouubt  pf  a  iiioi-al  Koveromcnl. 

'*  i'aik'a  Dutintrsft  and   Trtatistt,   pp.   193-98- 
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offer  for  the  doctrine  that  the  atonement  satisfied  the  tlis- 
tributive  justice  of  God.  its  emphasis  upon  the  individual- 
ity of  man  forced  it  to  the  position  that,  as  justice  de- 
manded llie  punishment  of  the  sinner  himself,  no  other  ar- 
rangement could  satisfy  exactly  this  demand.  Yet  there 
was  something  in  God  himself  which  must  be  satisfied  by  an 
atonement,  which  Surge  styles  his  "justice  to  himself." 
He  says: 

Every  good  being,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  own  character, 
must  manifest  his  gootliitss.  A  wise  being,  in  order  lo  do  justice  to 
hift  character,  must  manifest  his  wisdom ;  or,  at  leasts  he  must  not 
manifest  atiyihiiig  which  is  opposite  to  wisdom.  All  must  allow  that 
if  one  being  shuuld  kiiuwingly  give  a  wrong  rcfj  re- sen  Cation  of  the 
character  of  another,  who  is  wise  and  good,  he  would  be  vcrj'  un- 
just But  if  a  good  and  wise  heing  should  give  a  wrong  representation 
of  his  own  character  (if  this  were  possible)  there  would  h<t  the  same 
injustice  done  which  there  would,  if  the  same  representation  were 
made  by  another." 

Hence,  in  order  properly  to  represent  his  own  character, 
and  be  just  to  himself,  God  must  forgive  only  upon  a  pro- 
vided atonement.  This  is  the  truth  underlying  the  incorrect 
statements  of  the  strict  satisfaction  theory. 

We  pass  on  rapidly  to  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  (1786-1858). 
He  placed  the  moral  government  of  God  in  the  forefront  of 
his  theology,  and  two-thirds  of  his  printed  lectures  are 
more  decidedly  the  freedom  of  man  in  connection  with  this 
topic.  But  they  are  only  the  development  of  what  had  been 
taught  from  the  first  in  New  England.  This  appears  in  the 
very  form  of  the  definition  of  a  perfect  moral  government 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatise.  Taylor  defines  thus: 
"The  influence  of  the  ....  rightful  authority  of  a  moral 
governor  on  moral  beings,  designed  so  to  control  their 
action  as  to  secure  the  great  end  of  action  upon  their  part, 
through  the  metlium  of  law."^*    Moral  beings  are  defined 

**  Ibid.,  p.  4301. 

**  Ltetmrtt  om  the  Monl  Gavermmtnl  of  Gad  (iSsy),  Vol.   [.  p.   7. 
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as  "beings  capable  of  moral  action."  The  points  which 
Griffin  had  emphasized,  form  the  main  staple  of  Taylor's 
argument,  except  that  they  receive  new  force  from  the  new 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  wliich,  beginning 
with  Asa  Burton,  had  now  in  Taylor's  hands  given  Ameri- 
can theology  a  better  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and,  by  separating  the  sensibility  and  the  will,  had  made  a 
reasonable  theory  of  moral  action  for  the  first  time  possible. 
The  "control"  sjwken  of  is  a  control  through  influence, 
and  this  is  the  influence  of  authority.  The  law  promul- 
gated requires  "benevolence  ....  as  the  best  kind  of 
action  and  as  the  sum  of  obedience.**  Taylor  views  "be- 
nevolence on  the  part  of  the  mi>ral  governor  and  its  mani- 
festation as  one  essential  ground  of  his  authority." 

In  this  fact  is  involved  another.  The  mora!  Bovernor  who  is  truly 
and  perfectly  benevolent,  must  fee]  ihe  highest  approbation  of  right 
moral  action  and  the  highest  disapprobation  of  wrong  moral  action  on 
the  part  of  his  subjects.  These  particular  emotions  in  view  of  the 
true  nature  and  tendency  of  right  and  wrong  moral  action  are  in- 
separable from  the  nature  of  tKncvolence  in  every  mind.  Again,  be- 
nevolence, in  the  specific  form  of  it  now  stated  as  the  character  of  the 
moral  governor,  must,  from  the  ver>'  nature  and  design  of  his  rela- 
tion be  supremely  concerned  and  .ibsolutely  committed  to  secure  so 
far  as  he  is  able,  right  moral  action  in  every  instance,  and  to  prevent 
wrong  moral  action  In  ever}'  instance  by  ttic  influence  of  his  au- 
thority." 

Even  the  legal  sanctions  ratify  God's  authority  by  mani- 
festing his  benevolence.  And  so,  when  men  have  sinned, 
their  salvation  can  be  given  only  upon  an  atonement,  since 
otherwise  God  would  not  appear  to  hate  sin,  or  would  dis- 
regard the  obligations  imposed  by  benevolence  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  law.  In  the  development  of  this  line 
of  thought  he  is  particularly  strong.  The  immutability  of 
God's  character  is  the  foundation  of  the  immutability  of 
his  law,  which  is  the  expression  of  that  character.    The  im- 

••  Lcrc.  iril.,  p.  B6. 
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mutability  of  the  law  is  the  same  as  the  immutability  of  its 
sanctions.  Hence,  as  God  is  what  he  is,  he  must  maintain 
the  authority  of  his  law,  and  Iieiice  the  principle:  the  per- 
fect equity  or  justice  of  a  moral  governor  can  be  reconciled 
with  mercy  to  transgressors  only  through  an  atonement. 
He  shuts  up  the  objector  to  an  atonement  successively  to 
denying  the  benevolence  of  God,  or  else  to  maintaining  the 
future  exact  retribution  of  this  wicked  world,  or  else  to  ad- 
mitting an  atonement.  He  does  this  with  so  great  cogency 
and  force  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  new  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  atonement.  The  necessity  lies  in  tlie  demands 
of  real  and  comprehensive  benevolence.''" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  from  the  writings  of  Charles 
G.  Finney  (1792— 1875).  The  same  views  would  be  found 
to  be  repeated  in  connection  with  his  more  radical  and  cor- 
rect opinions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  meaning 
of  a  moral  government;  the  character  of  God  as  love, 
which  constitutes  the  divine  response  to  the  immediate  af- 
finnations  of  his  own  intellect  as  to  obligation;  love  as  hav- 
ing respect  to  the  moral  system  as  a  whole  and  demanding 
a  satisfaction  to  "public  justice;"  and  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  the  divine  government  and  of  the  atonement  to 
securing  the  best  good  of  all  concerned,  are  brought  out 
by  him  in  terms  largely  identical  with  those  employed  by 
his  predecessors,  but  with  the  added  clearness  which  cor- 
recter  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  moral  agency 
rendered  possible. 

Our  whole  review  up  to  this  point  has  shown  us  that, 
wliile  the  New  England  writers  emphasized  the  divine  gov- 
ernment as  the  sphere  within  which  the  atonement  was 
wrought,  they  all  with  increasing  clearness  founded  that 
government  upon  an  ethical  idea,  a  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  as  love,  which  redeems  the  theory  from  the 

••Cf.  Wi..  Vol.  I.  pp.  «?o  tL;  Vol.  n.  pp,   149   R. 
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charge  of  artificiality  and  superficiality,  though  they  did  not 
seek  to  make  the  ethical  idea  prominent,  or  generally  to  de- 
duce the  whole  theory  from  the  ideal  basis  of  it.  But  even 
the  points  already  discussed  cannot  be  made  as  full  and 
clear  as  they  should  be.  till  we  have  read  further.  We  there- 
fore pass  on  without  delay  to  the  relation  of  election  to  the 
atonement. 

The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement  was  promi- 
nently brought  before  tlie  New  England  writers  from  the 
first  of  their  investigations  upon  the  subject.  The  Univer- 
salists  had  made  the  proposition  that  Christ  died  for  all  a 
principal  step  in  their  argument.  The  old  theories  had 
avoided  their  conclusion  only  by  denying  that  he  died  for 
all;  but  this  truth  was  too  plain  to  admit  of  denial,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  England  thinkers.  So,  from  the  first, 
they  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement. 

Dt.  Edwards  says  nothing  in  particular  upon  this  point 
in  his  three  sermons.  West,  however,  proceeds  to  draw  the 
conclusion  which  could  but  follow  so  soon  as  the  premises 
of  the  new  theory  were  adopted.**  The  atonement  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  whole  world,  not  in  the  sense  tliat  it  "super- 
seded all  use  of  punishment  in  the  divine  government," 
but  in  the  sense  that  it  made  "such  a  manifestation  of  di- 
vine displeasure  against  the  wickedness  of  men  as  is 
enough  to  convince  every  candid  spectator  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  divine  mind  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
true  spirit  of  God's  written  law."  "The  direct  end  of 
atonement  is  answered,"  he  says,  "and  such  a  manifesta- 
tion made  of  divine  righteousness  as  prepared  the  way  for 
a  consistent  exercise  of  mercy.  Now,  God  would  not  ap- 
pear to  give  up  his  law  even  though  he  pardoned  the  sin- 
ner."    West  then  dwells  largely  upon  the  dignity  of  the 

•'  /,«.   cit..  pp.   I3S  ft. 


person  of  Christ  as  exalting  the  atonement  made  by  him, 
and  contributing  to  its  perfection,  and  so  to  its  universality. 
Emmons  is  axiomatic  and  incisive,  as  usual.  The  prop- 
osition of  his  sermon  upon  the  necessity  of  the  atonement 
is:  "That  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  necessary  entirely 
on  God's  account,"  i.  e.,  not  at  all  upon  man's.  Hence  he 
argues : 

Then  it  was  universal,  and  sufficient  for  the  pardon  and  salvation 
of  the  non-elect.  ....  If  it  lias  rendered  it  consistent  with  the  jus- 
tice of  God  to  exercise  pardoning  mercy  to  one  sirmtr,  it  has  ren- 
dered it  equally  consistent  with  hts  mercy  to  exercise  pardoning  mercy 

to  all  sinners It  opens  as  wide  a  door  of  mercy  to  the  one  as 

to  the  other.** 

If  the  only  obstacles  were  upon  God's  part,  once  removed 
they  were  removed. 

The  great  treatise  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  was, 
however.  Griffin's.  We  shall  not  fully  understand  his  argu- 
ment unless  we  have  somewhat  clearly  in  mind  the  course 
of  Kew  England  thought  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the 
will,  for  Griffin  seeks  to  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulties 
between  the  maintainers  of  limited  and  of  general  atone- 
ment by  s!iarj>er  distinctions  upon  moral  agency.  We  arc 
therefore  conpclled  partly  to  anticipate  the  discussion  to 
which  the  next  chapter  is  to  be  devoted.  The  freedom  of 
the  will,  as  needs  scarcely  to  be  recalled,  was  the  great 
first  question  which  engaged  New  England  theology  when 
Edwards  began  his  contest  with  the  Arminians.  His  solu- 
tion, while  providing  for  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  an  ex- 
ternal freedom  of  the  man  to  do  what  he  willed,  did  not 
provide  for  the  freedom  of  the  will  itself.  This  was  felt 
by  his  contempt>rary  and  successor,  Samuel  Hopkins,  who 
brought  forward  the  idea  that  freedom  was  an  inalienable 
lattribute  of  the  will  as  such,  and  made  it  to  reside,  not  in 
^Edwards'  external  freedom,  but  in  the  very  exercise  of 

**Puk'i  Discomrjfi  an4  TreatistJ,  p.   119. 
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volition.  Emmons,  who  was  fond  of  paradoxical  forms 
of  statement,  emphasized  human  agency  as  much  as  he  did 
divine  sovereignty,  and  often  employed  much  the  same 
terms  to  describe  each.  God  governs  man  through  motives,  I 
and  yet  when  motives  have  been  presented,  he  acts  upon 
the  will,  which  without  his  action  never  could  respond  to 
their  stimulus.  Thus  God  "produces"  our  voHtions.  In 
fact,  all  action  in  the  universe  is  God's.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  a  mysterious  connection  between  man  and  God, 
man  acts  exactly  as  if  God  did  not  act.  He  is  perfectly 
free,  and  this  in  the  same  sense  as  God  himself  is.  Under 
his  universal  agency,  man  has  a  real  agency,  which  must  no 
more  be  neglected  than  that  of  God.  With  varying  success 
as  to  the  theory  of  the  will,  the  deepening  tendency  of  the 
New  England  school  was  to  view  the  divine  and  human  op- 
erations in  the  matter  of  volition  as  if  they  were  two  con- 
centric spheres.  The  ultimate  question  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  communication  of  independence  to  man  they 
did  not  attempt  to  solve.  The  fact  of  natural  powers  wa^_ 
enough.  1| 

Now  Griffin  approaches  the  problem  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  Emmons.    His  purpose  is  to  reconcile  the  two 
schools  of  thought  upon  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  ai 
he  says: 

One  party  contemplate  men  as  passive  receivers  of  sanctifying  tm- 
pressions;  and  their  question  is.  How  mary  did  God  intend  by  re- 
generating influence  to  make  partakers  of  the  benefit  of  the  atone- 
ment ?  The  answer  is,  The  elect.  And  so  say  we.  The  other 
IMirt}-  contemplate  men  .iji  moral  agents;  and  their  question  is.  How 
many  did  God  intend  to  furnish  with  a  means  of  pardon  which  they 
should  be  under  obh'grations  to  improve  to  their  everlasting  good? 
The  answer  is,  All  who  hear  the  gospel.  And  so  say  our  brethren. 
....  The  mi.<>t»ke  of  our  brethren,  as  we  view  it,  has  arisen  from 
not  keeping  these  two  characters  of  man  distinct  [viz.,  passive  sub- 
jects and  agents) The  two  characters  are  about  as  distinct  as 
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jy  and  soul;  and  on  iheir  marked  scpanition  the  solution  of  almost 
erery   difficulty  in   m«aphysical   theology  depends.** 

This  idea  is  more  fully  broug^it  out  as  follows: 

None  but  moral  agents  bear  any  relation  to  law,  obligation,  guilt, 

rdon,  rewards,  or  puni^hments This  Is  what  we  mean  when 

we  say  that  the  atoncmait  was  a  measure  of  moral  government 

Now  one  of  the  things  which  essentially  belong  to  a  moral  agent  is, 

that  he  must  act,  and  on  his  action  his  happiness  depends You 

cannot  therefore  contemplate  a  man  as  needing  an  atonement,  with- 
out contemplating  him  as  one.  who,  if  he  has  opportunity,  is  to  act 
towards  the  atonement,  and  is  to  enjoy  or  lose  the  benefit  according 

as   he    receives    it    or   rejects    it An>-thing,    therefore,   which    is 

done  for  a  moral  agent  is  done  for  his  use  after  the  manner  in  which 
things  are  for  the  use  of  free  moral  agents,  or  creatures  governed  by 
motives  and  choice  and  bound  to  act  That  is,  it  is  done  that  he  may 
use  it  if  he  pleases,  and  that  he  may  be  under  obligation  to  tise  it^ 

The  statement  of  Griffin's  fundamental  thought  here  is 

as  follows: 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  divine  administration  towards  the 
human  race  lies  in  this,  that  men  sustain  two  relations  to  God,  As 
creatures  they  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  him  for  holiness,  as 
they  arc  for  existence,  and  as  such  they  passively  receive  his  sanctify- 
ing impressions;  and  they  arc  moral  agents.  Now  the  great  truth 
to  be  proved  is,  that  these  two  characters  of  men  (passive  receivers 
and  moral  agents)  are  altogether  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other.  And  the  proof  is  found  in  the  single  fact,  that  their  moral 
agency  is  in  no  degree  impaired  or  affected  by  Their  dependence  and 
pas&lveness.  nor  their  passiveness  and  dependence  by  their  moral  agency. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  none  the  less  dependent  (as  Arminians  would 
make  us  believe)  for  being  moral  agents;  and  on  the  other  hand  (and 
this  is  the  main  point  to  be  proved),  they  are  none  the  less  moral 
agents  (as  Antinomians  seem  to  suppose),  that  is,  arc  none  the  less 
sosceptibtc  of  personal  and  complete  obligations,  for  being  dependent. 
For  instance,  thry  are  none  the  less  bound  to  believe  because  faith  is 
"the  gift  of  God,"  nor  to  love  because  love  is  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit." 
Their  obligations  rest  upon  their  capacity  to  exercise,  not  on  their 
power  to  originate;  on  their  being  rational,  not  on  their  being  inde- 
pendent On  the  one  hand,  the  action  of  the  Spirit  does  not  abate 
their  freedom.  The  soul  of  man  is  that  wonderful  substance  which 
ia  none  the  less  active  for  being  acted  upon,  none  the  less  free  for 
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being  controlled.  It  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  which  has  complete 
motion  in  itself  while  moved  by  machinery  from  withouL  While  made 
willing,  it  is  itwlf  voluntary,  and  of  course  free.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  absence  of  the  Spirit  does  not  impair  the  capacity  on  which  obli- 
gation is  founded.  The  completeness  of  moral  agency  has  no  depend- 
ettce  on  stipematural  iniprenisiuns,  and  on  nothing  but  a  rational  exist- 
ence combined  with  knowledge.  The  bad,  equally  with  the  good,  arc 
complete  moral  agents,  the  one  being  as  much  deserving  of  blame  as 
the  other  are  of  praise;  otherwise  (which  forever  settles  the  ques- 
tion), the  un^anctified  are  not  to  blame  and  cannot  be  punished.'** 

The  argument  is  continued : 

I  have  shown  you  two  independent  characters  on  earth.  If  God 
acts  towards  these  according  to  truth,  there  will  be  a  counterpart  of 
them  in  the  heavens;  lie  himself  will  sustain  two  characters  .... 
altogether  independent  of  each  other.  As  he  stands  related  to  the 
moral  agent,  he  is  the  Moral  Governor;  as  he  stands  related  to  the 

mere  passive  receiver,  he  is  the  Sovereign  Efficient  Cause Now 

the  atonement  was  certainly  provided  by  the  Moral  Governor,  because 
it  was  a  provision  for  moral  agents.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  making 
this  provision  he  had  no  regard  to  the  distinction  of  elect  and  non- 
elect  (in  distinguishing  between  which  he  acts  as  the  Sovereign  Effi- 
cient Cause].  An  atonement  made  for  agents  could  know  nothing 
of  passive  regeneration  or  any  decree  concerning  it** 

These  ideas  represent  the  highest  point  attained  by  the 
New  England  writers  upon  the  subject.  They  all  re-echo 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  teaching  of  Griffin.    Burge  says: 

The  atonement  of  Christ  is,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sen.<ic,  for  all 
mankind.  Christ  Listed  death  for  every  man;  tor  the  non-elect  as  much 
as  for  the  tried.  Indeed,  election  has  nothing  lo  do  with  atonement, 
any  more  than  it  has  with  creation,  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or 
the  general  judgment." 

He  adds  immediately : 

From  the  nccesMtj'  and  nature  of  the  atonement  it  is  evident  that 
lis  extent  is  necess-irily  universal The  death  of  Christ  com- 
pletely removes  them  [the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  God's 
pardoning    sinners]. 

But  we  hasten  to  consider  the  artificial  elements  of  the 
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loctrine  which  these  writers  rejected.  Among  these  the 
principal  is  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  with  its  associated 
idea  of  the  strict  equivalency  of  Clirist's  sufferings  to  our 
punishment.  Doubtless  the  prime  motive  force  in  this 
modification  of  the  old  theology  was  the  sense  of  reality 
and  spirit  of  honesty  which  were  characteristic  of  the  New 
Hngland  thinkers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  workings 
of  President  Edwards'  mind  upon  these  topics.  His  treatise 
upon  original  sin  we  have  seen  to  be  the  most  important 
of  his  works  as  illustrating  the  operations  of  his  mind  and 
the  character  of  his  theology  in  their  relations  to  conserv- 
atism and  progress.  On  the  one  hand  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  ''treating  men  as"  they  are  not;  but,  on  the 
other,  he  cannot  avoid  a  connection  with  Adam  and  a  guilt 
for  Adam's  sin;  and  so  he  struggles  with  theories  of  iden- 
tity and  with  ideas  of  divine  constitution,  till  he  makes  us 
one  with  Adam  in  some  sense,  and  yet  declares  that  we  are 
not  gnilty  of  Adam's  sin  by  imputation  till  we  are  partici- 
pators in  it  by  "consent."  But  such  efforts  in  behalf  of 
imputation  were  in  vain.  Edwards'  successors  regarded 
the  idea  with  more  and  more  distrust,  and  the  Universalist 
controversy  put  an  end  to  every  effort  to  retain  it.  At  this 
time  it  became  an  evangelical  interest  which  contended 
against  the  theorj'.  Universalism  and  some  forms  of  or- 
thodoxy maintained  that  tliere  was  no  grace  in  saving 
men,  since  the  atonement  had  merited  salvation  for  them, 
and  the  merits  of  Christ  were  directly  imputed  to  believers. 
Hence  eternal  life  was  bestowed  as  a  thing  which  had  been 
duly  bought  by  this  infinite  price.  The  New  England 
thinkers  found  this  too  abhorrent  to  the  gospel.  We  are 
saved  by  grace,  they  said,  and  they  devoted  a  large  part 
of  those  various  discourses  and  treatises,  which  we  have 
been  reviewing  in  this  chapter,  to  proving  that  an  atone- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  grace.    Smalley  pro- 
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tests  against  forms  of  expression  which  the  revered  Thomas 
Hooker,  of  Hartford,  had  once  employed,  as  if  the  sinner 
could  claim  forgiveness  from  God.  "Where  do  we  find," 
he  asks,  "our  infallible  Teacher  instnictingf  his  disciples  to 
make  such  challenges  from  the  Father,  even  on  his  account, 
of  deliverance  from  all  evil  and  the  bestowment  of  all  good, 
as  tiseir  just  due?"**  Emmons  answers  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  New  England  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment, as  when  he  says: 

Though  Christ  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  though  he  made 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  and  though  he  suffered  most  excruciating 
pains  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  yet  he  did  not  lay  God  under 
the  least  obligation,  in  point  of  justice,  to  pardon  and  save  a  single 

sinner By   obeying   and   suffering  in   the   room  of  sinners,  he 

only  rendered  it  consistent  for  God  to  renew  or  not  renew,  to  pardon 
or  not  to  pardon,  to  reward  or  not  to  reward,  sinners;  but  did  not  lay 
him  under  tlie  least  obligation,  in  point  of  justice,  to  do  citJier  of  these 
things  for  them.** 

But  he  also  appeals  to  onr  sense  of  the  majesty  of  God, 
who  "is  above  Iwing  bound  by  any  being  in  the  universe." 
And,  in  general,  he  rests  upon  the  fundamental  absurdity 
of  teaching  that  the  character  of  one  man  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  another,  since  a  character  consists  in  acts  which, 
done  by  one  man,  cannot  be  also  acts  done  by  another. 
Burgc  is  perhaps  as  pointed  as  any  of  these  writers.  He 
says: 

The  righteousness  of  Christ,  HIce  that  of  every  other  holy  being, 
consists  entirely  in  his  actions,  feelings,  and  attributes.  Esaentialty  it 
consists  in  his  love  to  God  and  other  beings,  and  is  as  unalienabty 
his  u  is  any  other  attribute  of  his  nature.  Is  it  even  possible  that  the 
actions  which  Chri<it  performed  while  here  on  earth,  in  which  his  right- 
eousness in  part  consists,  should  be  so  transferred  from  him  to  believ- 
ers as  to  become  actions  which  they  have  performed? 

He  says  trenchantly,  in  reference  to  the  idea  that  believers 
receive  the  righteousness  of  Christ  by  faith: 


••  Lee.  cit..  p,  5'- 
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It  is  confidmtly  bcltc%'ed  that  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  affords 
any  more  warrant  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  even  possible  for  the  be- 
liever's faith  to  receive  Christ's  faith,  or  love,  than  for  the  opinion 
that  a  believer's  walking  in  the  highway  receives  Christ's  walking  upon 
the  water. 

When  it  is  said  that  "God  views  and  represents  them 
[sinners]  as  righteous,  by  virtue  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ;  then  the  inquiry  which  arises  is,  Whether  God  do 
not  view  and  represent  things  precisely  as  they  are?"" 
In  all  this,  which  is  the  style  of  remark  pursued  by  later 
Kew  England  divines  as  well,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
what  the  antagonist  had  in  mind  was  the  ignorant  Univer- 
salis! preacher  with  his  Rellyan  doctrine  of  "union."  But 
though  the  form  of  answer  was  thus  determined,  the  New 
England  divines  held  that  the  substance  of  their  argument 
was  valid  also  against  the  exaggerations  of  the  Old  School. 
We  have  thus  outlined  the  course  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
New  England  writers;  have  shown  the  determining  influ- 
ence of  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  as  to  the  nature  of  virtue, 
which  furnishes  the  ideal  side  of  the  theory;  the  influence 
also  of  increasing  light  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  will;  and 
the  strong  effect  of  the  idea  of  individuality  introduced 
into  the  school  by  its  founder.  The  theor)'  underwent  no 
essential  change  from  this  point  during  the  progress  of 
the  New  England  school.  In  the  thcologj*  of  Professor 
Park  it  received  some  enrichment  by  his  steady  effort  to  in- 
corporate whatever  of  good  he  found  tn  other  writers  wher- 
ever laboring.  Our  study  of  this  subject  will  therefore 
come  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  while  we  are  considering 
the  theology  of  Park,  to  which  time  further  discussion  is 
deferred. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  WHi 

At  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  history  ( 1 795 ) .  the  air  was  full  of  the  portents  of 
the  great  controversy,  commonly  styled  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy, which  was  soon  to  engage  the  energies  of  the 
churches  and  to  rend  them  into  two  hostile  divisions.  One 
brief  campaign  with  an  allied  movement,  the  Universal ists, 
had  already  been  fought  It  might  have  seemed  as  if  such 
struggles  were  enough  to  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  di- 
vines. But  it  was  not  so.  Out  of  many  a  quiet  pastor's 
study  came  a  book,  the  product  of  profound  reflections 
upon  themes  suggested  by  no  immediate  issue,  which  after 
a  little  called  forth  a  reply  from  some  other  study  where 
the  same  great  themes  had  been  meditated  in  all  retirement 
and  seclusion.  So  the  debate  went  on ;  and  many  a  move- 
ment of  tliought,  destined  in  the  end  to  find  a  close  applica- 
timi  to  the  practical  necessities  of  troubled  days,  was  car- 
ried on  in  entire  unconsciousness  of  any  such  probable  ap- 
plication. 

One  of  these  movements,  in  many  respects  the  most  im- 
portant, certainly  the  most  tragic,  we  must  now  turn  aside 
to  descrilw.  It  is  that  which  resulted  in  great  practical 
modifications  of  the  theory  of  the  will,  as  derived  from  Ed- 
wards, from  which  flowed  other  and  great  modifications 
in  both  theory  and  practice.  Modifications  of  Edwards' 
views  began  with  the  very  first  writers  who  carried  on 
his  work,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark. 
These  became  considerable  in  the  process  of  time  and 
brought  the  school  to  the  very  verge  of  a  doctrine  of  genuine 
freedom.     Many  of  the  results  of  such  a  doctrine  were 
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actually  incorporated  in  the  received  systems  of  theology. 
But  the  tragic  element  was  not  wanting,  for  upon  the 
whole,  even  in  the  person  of  its  final  and  greatest  represen- 
tative, Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  the  New  England  the- 
ology did  not  break  loose  from  the  substantial  supralapsa- 
rianism  in  which  Edwards  had  left  it.  Every  great  reasoner 
upon  this  theme  believed  himself  to  be  in  entire  accord  with 
Edwards.  So  profound  was  their  admiration  for  their  great 
leader  that  his  successors  scarcely  conceived  it  possible  that 
they  should  disagree  with  him,  except  in  some  small  de- 
tails of  phraseology,  or  possibly,  now  and  then,  of  thought. 
Whether  they  did  differ  or  not  we  are  soon  to  see;  but 
the  outcome  of  this  intense  loyalty  to  one  man  and  one 
book  was  that  they  remained  restricted  by  both  phraseology 
and  thought  to  the  narrow  limits  there  found.  Their 
mighty  struggles  to  escape,  all  incomprehensibly  futile,  re- 
mind one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  a  lion  caught  in  a  net. 
When  we  look  at  the  so-called  "New  England"  writers 
exclusively,  we  are  in  danger  of  tliinking  that  they  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  New  England,  and  that  Edwards'  work 
upon  the  will  was  received  with  the  universal  conviction 
of  its  unanswerable  greatness  with  which  they  were  im- 
pressed. But  this  was  not  so,  and  the  progress  made  in 
the  theory  of  the  will  was  the  result  of  the  action  and  re- 
action of  many  minds,  of  which  some  were  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  whole  Edwardean  theology.  For  twelve  years  the 
silence  of  the  opposing  party  was  unbroken,  and  tlien  ap- 
peared an  Examination  '  by  Rev.  James  Dana,  of  Walling- 
ford.  Conn.,  which  very  sharply  and  effectively  called  Ed- 
wards to  account.  Its  view  of  Edwards'  theory  was  pre- 
cisely that  taken  in  this  history.  It  rested  upon  the  con- 
trary theory  of  a  self-determination  of  the  will,  by  whicli 
was  intended  a  real  and  originative  cau.sality,  conceived  as 

*  IsitKd  anonjmioudy  (Boston.   i77b). 
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the  special  and  distinctive  peculiarity  of  man.  The  exam- 
ination begins  with  an  inquiry  into  the  connection  of  mo- 
tives with  the  action  of  the  will,  and  an  indication  is  soon 
pfiven  that,  in  the  examiner's  opinion,  President  Edwards 
must  view  every  volition  as  an  immediate  and  necessar>' 
effect  of  the  supreme  cause,  God.'  This  intimation  soon 
becomes  a  vigorous  argument,  and  the  chief  merit  of  the 
book  is  its  strongly  maintained  thesis  that  upon  the  Ed- 
wardean  foundation  the  divine  efficiency  becomes  the  only 
efficiency  in  the  universe.     Finally  he  asks: 

To  what  extrinsic  cause,  then,  or  to  whom,  are  Ihc  volitions  of 
men  to  be  ascribed,  since  they  arc  not  the  cause  of  them  themselves? 
By  whom  or  what  is  the  state  of  men's  will  determined?  According 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  it  is  the  strongest  motive  from  wilhout  But  mo- 
tives to  choice  are  exhibited  to  the  mind  by  some  a^rent  By  whom 
are  they  exhibited?  In  regard  to  sinful  volition!,  we  know  that  one 
man  enlicetii  another,  and  Satan  enlicctb  all  mankind.  But  this  will 
not  be  given  as  an  answer  to  our  question,  since  the  sinful  act  of  one 
sinner  in  enticing  another,  and  of  S<it.in  in  tempting  all  men,  must  be 
determined  l>y  a  previous  cause— an  antecedent  highest  motive  exhib- 
ited by  some  other  agent.  (Though,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
show  how  one  man  can  be  the  cause  of  sin  in  another,  when  he  can- 
not be  the  cause  of  it  in  himself.)  What  we  arc  inquiring  after  is 
the  cause  of  "the  first  and  leading  sinful  volition,  which  determines  the 
whole  affair."  Nor  is  there  any  stop,  till  we  arrive  at  the  first  cause, 
whose  immediate  conduct  Mr.  Edwards  salth  is  first  in  the  series  of 
events,  connected  with  nothing  preceding." 

Edwards  was  himself  so  merciless  in  the  pursuance  of 
any  infelicity  of  diction  into  which  an  adversary  might  fall, 
like  the  selection  of  the  word  "self-determination"  to  ex- 
press originative  and  causal  action  on  the  will's  part,  that 
it  may  be  interesting  to  remark  that  Dana  held  him  squarely 
to  the  implications  of  that  remarkable  passage  in  which  he 
identified  the  choice  and  the  motive.    Dana  writes : 

As  no  authority  can  be  of  equal  weight  to  overthrow  this  main 
position  as  the  author's  own,  we  beg  the  reader  would  consider  the 
•  Ofi.  tit.,  p.  6. 
>  IM.,  pp.  4»  i. 


following  passage;  which  is  so  full  to  our  purpose  tliat  we  arc  saved 
the  trouble  of  a  labored  confutation  of  the  principle  alluded  to.  "I 
have  rather  chose  to  express  myself  thus,  that  the  will  always  is  Oi 
the  greatest  apparent  good,  or  as  what  appears  most  agreeable,  than 
to  say  that  the  will  is  detfrmined  by  the  greatest  apparent  good  or 
by  what  seems  most  agreeable,  because  an  appearing  most  agreeable 
or  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind's  preferring  and  choosing,  seem 
hardly  to  be  properly  and  perfectly  distinct.  If  strict  propriety  of 
speech  be  insisted  on,  it  may  more  properly  be  said  that  the  voluntary 
action,  which  U  the  immediate  fruit  nnd  consequence  of  the  mind's 
volition  or  choice,  is  determined  by  that  which  appears  most  agree- 
able, than  the  preference  or  choice  itself."  Here  it  is  fully  declared 
that,  "properly  speaking,"  volition  and  the  highest  motive  are  not  dis- 
tinct things — ihat  the  former  is  only  as  the  latter,  and  not  determined 
by  it.  Motive  cannot  be  Ihe  ground  and  determiner  of  volition  and 
at  the  same  time  the  act  of  volition  itself.  It  is  not  the  cause  of  voli- 
tion, but  the  thing,  '*  if  strict  propriety  of  speech  be  insisted  on."  In- 
stead of  the  strongest  motive's  being  the  cause  of  volition,  the  real 
truth  is  that  volitioii  is  the  cause  of  exlemal  action* 

And  on  this  basis  he  later  affirms  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion^ What  determines  the  will?  is  "unanswered,  and  yet 
returns."  * 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  at  greater  length  from  Dana, 
since  the  work  which  it  called  out,  the  Essay  on  Moral 
Agency,  by  Stephen  West,  of  Stockbridge  (1772),  was  an 
independent  treatise  rather  than  a  detailed  reply. 

West's  essay  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  sec- 
ond is  occupied  with  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil.  It 
takes  the  general  Hopkinsian  position  that  sin  is  the  neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good.*  The  first  part  is  occu- 
pied with  the  Iheoi^'  of  the  will,  and  hence  particularly 
calls  for  our  present  attention. 

West  professes  his  general  agreement  with  Edwards. 
He  agrees  with  him  in  the  first  and  detemiinative  pecu- 
liarity of  his  treatise,  in  the  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.    Evidence  of  this  appears  upon  the  earliest  pages  of 

*  tbid.,  (ip.   1;  (.  *Sbid.,  f.  J9. 
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the  book.'  He  rejects  the  idea  that  "the  action  and  pref- 
erence of  the  mind*'  may  be  "so  different  from  each  other 
as  that  they  might  properly  be  treated  of  as  cause  and 
effect."  ®  He  speaks  of  the  "moral  beauty  and  deformity 
of  affections."  *  Again,  motives  "obtain  the  appellation  of 
motives  only  in  the  mind's  feeling  their  influence,  or  being 
in  actual  motion  in  view  of  them."^"  "When  the  mind 
feels  or  perceives  the  influence  of  a  motive,  it  is  then  too 
late  for  the  motive  to  produce  effects  in  the  mind — exciting 
it  to  motion,  choice,  or  action;  the  mind  being  already 
moved,  the  will  exerted,  towards  some  common  object;  and 
choice  having  gained  existence."  "In  the  mind's  perceiv- 
ing anything  ....  is  really  all  the  choice  which  is  ever 
made  of  it."** 

In  his  definitions  of  moral  agency,  while  in  the  main 
agreeing  with  Edwards,  West  reminds  us  frequently  of 
Hopkins,  who  was  the  friend  under  whose  influence  he  had 
made  the  transfer  of  himself  from  Arminianism  to  Calvin- 
ism. "When  we  talk  of  moral  agency  ....  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  common  sense  ....  of  men  to  consider  him 
[man]  as  in  exercise."^*  Freedom  is  made  to  reside  not 
in  "liberty  to  do  as  wc  please,"  as  Edwards  makes  it.  but 
in  "spontaneous,  voluntary  exertion."^*  "To  be  free  and 
to  be  voluntary  in  any  action  whatsoever,  whether  internal 
or  external,  I  suppose  are  one  and  the  same  thing."  '*  But, 
whereas  in  Hopkins  this  position  looked  toward  greater 
freedom  of  the  will,  in  West  it  looks  toward  less. 

Advancing  still  farther  upon  the  path  which  Edwards 
had  marked  out,  but  still  in  essential  accord  with  him, 
West  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  can  have  no  conscious- 

'toe.  fit.,  p.  tt.  'Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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ness  of  a  power  to  choose  ''distinguishable  from  actual 

choosing."**    He  says: 

Minds  are  conversant  only  with  their  own  ideas:  they  perceive  and 
are  immediately  conscious  of  nothing  beside  their  own  exercises  and 
ideas.  However  they  may  reason  and  infer  concerning  other  things 
and  form  premises  and  make  conclusions  with  a  great  degree  of  jus- 
lice  or  precision,  still  those  things  of  which  they  attain  knowledge  in 
such  a  way  as  lliis  arc  not  the  objects  of  direct,  immediate  percep- 
tion. If  liberty  is  what  we  perceive  actually  to  exist  in  the  mind,  it 
can  certainly  be  perceived  no  otherwise  than  in  its  exercise:  just  as 
a  power  of  choice  can  be  perceived  only  in  actual  choosing.^* 

He  thus  attempts  to  cut  the  nerve  of  the  argument  for 
freedom  from  consciousness. 

West's  discussions  of  the  subject  of  power  form  the 
most  original  and  important  part  of  his  book.  He  was 
brought  to  some  difference  with  Edwards  upon  certain 
points,  but  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  power  to  moral 
agency  he  remains  exactly  where  Edwards  was.  "Power 
....  is  not  essential  to  moral  agency,  virtue,  or  vice." 
It  is  an  external  matter.  "When  an  event  talceth  place 
upon  our  choosing  it  and  in  consequence  of  our  choice, 
according  to  the  use  and  import  of  the  word  in  common 
language,  we  have  the  power  of  that  event,  or  power  to 
produce  it."  '^  "Power  implieth  a  connection  between  the 
volitions  of  tJie  agent  and  the  event  which  is  tlie  object 
of  the  volition."  ^^  It  was  natural  that  the  question  should 
arise  upon  this  view  of  the  matter:  Who  established  this 
"connection"?  West  has  removed  from  the  idea  of  power 
the  idea  of  efficient  causation,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
when  he  has  said  that  we  have  power  over  an  event  if  it 
"taketh  place  upon  our  choosing  it,"  for  we  have  no  more 
real  causation  under  such  a  definition  than  under  John 
Stuart  Mill's  "invariable  consequence"  upon  unchanged  an- 
tecedents.   But  the  question  as  to  the  efficient  cause  of  an 
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event  cannot  he  suppressed.  Accordingly  West  says : 
"Power,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  no  more  than  a 
law  of  constant  divine  operation."  '*  That  is,  when  I  will, 
God  operates  in  a  predetermined  manner,  producing  the 
corresponding  event.  He  thus  introduces  the  idea  of  occa- 
sionalism, derived  from  Edwards  or  directly  from  Berkeley, 
to  explain  our  efficiency. 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  the  critical  point  of  the 
whole  question.  West  has  left  us  no  true  efficiency  in  the 
externa)  worl<l ;  will  he  maintain  the  same  position  as  to  the 
internal  world  ?  This  is  the  next  step,  and  it  is  boldly  taken 
in  the  following  discussion  of  motives.  After  a  numl>er  of 
useful  distinctions  in  respect  to  motives,  he  says:  I 

It  appeareth  that  there  is  an  utter  impropriety  in  saying  that  the 
mind  is  governed  and  determined  by  motive,  if  the  expression  is  de- 
signed to  represent  motive  as  the  cause,  and  choice  or  volirion  its 
effect  ....  To  view  the  matter  in  such  a  light  as  this  would  lead  to 
evident  inconsistency  and  confusion.^"  Motives  arc  not  the  causes  of 
volitions.  When  we  arc  inquiring  into  the  sources  o£  things  and  the 
cause  of  their  existence;  as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  moral  world,  we 
are  conipelled  to  resolve  all  into  the  divine  disposal  and  a  certain  law 
or  mcthud  of  constant  divine  agency  and  operation.  What  are  usually 
termed  secondary  causes  have  no  productive  agency  or  efficiency  in 
tbcRL  ....  When  motives  are  represented  as  the  causes  of  vohtion 
....  the  word  cause  ....  implieth  nothing  more  than  an  occation 
of  the  evem.1  J 

Here,  then,  lie  West's  difference  from  Edwards,  and  his 
contribution  to  the  thinking  of  the  school,  the  idea  that 
moral  agency  consists  in  exercises,  and  that  these  are  the 
action  of  the  deity  as  the  sole  efficient  cause.  j 

So  far  as  the  work  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  Dana,  it  ac- 
cepts at  this  important  point  the  doctrine  to  which  Dana 
intended  to  drive  the  Edwardeans,  that  God  was  the  true 
efficient  cause  of  volitions. 

"  £,«.  tit.,  p.  48. 
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The  relation  of  this  position  to  Hopkins'  doctrine  of 
the  will  is  even  more  interesting.  Hopkins  contributed  all 
the  elements  of  this  conchision  which  West  has  only- 
been  consistent  in  drawing;  but  he  did  not  himself  draw  it 
He  taught  that  God  is  the  cause  of  our  volitions,  but  he 
did  not  say  exactly  how,  whether  through  motives  or  im- 
me<liate  agency,  and  evidently  intended  to  leave  place  for 
the  agency  of  man.  He  had  place  in  his  philosophy  for 
second  causes,  and  a  difference  between  God's  immediate 
and  mediate  agency.  Yet  he  says:  "AH  power  is  in  God, 
and  all  creatures  which  act  or  move,  exist  and  move  or  are 
moved  in  and  by  him."  "  And  again:  "The  divine  hand 
of  power  and  energy  is  as  really  and  as  much  concerned 
arid  exerted  ....  as  if  no  instrument,  agent,  or  second 
cause  were  used  or  had  any  concern  in  the  matter."  While 
he  was  thus  moving  toward  a  doctrine  of  freedom,  as 
already  said,  his  movement  was  quite  capable  of  being  re- 
versed, and  West  reversed  it.  He  reversed  it  effectively 
for  more  than  one  theological  generation;  and  although  at 
last  some  of  the  later  members  of  the  school  refused  to  fol- 
low in  the  direction  thus  prescribed  to  them,  the  influence 
of  Edwards  prevented  them  from  giving  a  consistent  form 
to  the  new  truths  they  dimly  saw. 

The  controversy  between  Dana  and  West  did  not  stop 
here,  for  Dana  replied  with  an  Examination  ....  Con- 
tinned,^'  which  considered  some  topics  of  the  controversy 
more  fully,  particularly  defining  self-determination  better, 
and  discussing  the  questions  connected  with  moral  evil  and 
the  divine  foreknowledge.  He  did  not,  however,  make  any 
large  contributions  to  the  theme,  nor  did  West  when,  in 
an  appendix  to  a  new  edition  of  his  Essay^  he  took  special 

"  Warks,  V«L  I.  pp.  140  ff.  '»  Publislied,    Hew   Haven,    1773. 
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notice  of  Dana's  second  book.  He  merely  reiterated  Ed- 
wards' arguments,  especially  that  of  the  infinite  scries  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  self-determination.  Tlie  matter  was 
left  where  it  was  before,  every  sug:gestion  of  a  better  view 
of  the  subject  being  rejected  with  emphasis. 

Of  course,  so  .downriglit  contradiction  of  the  protest 
which  Dana  had  attempted  to  put  in  against  the  strangling 
of  all  human  freedom  by  Edwards'  treatise  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  another  effort  to  give  it  effective  utter- 
ance. This  was  made  by  Samuel  West,**  of  New  Bedford, 
in  his  Essays  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in  the  year  1793.  It 
was  the  fruit  of  long  reflection  and  no  mere  hasty  reply  to 
an  obnoxious  tract.  It  is  said  that  he  disputed  with  his 
teacher,  who  superintended  his  preparation  for  college, 
against  the  common  necessitarian  ideas  of  his  day.  He 
probably  had  embraced  the  old  Arminian  system  which 
Stephen  West  had  also  earlier  embraced,  from  which  arises 
his  reputation  as  a  "Unitarian."  The  book  was  brief,  exer- 
cised hut  little  influence,  and  has  now  become  exceedingly 
rare ;  *"  but  Dr.  Edwards,  who  answered  it,  called  it  the 
ablest  thing  which  had  appeared  upon  that  side.  It  was  in 
fact  rcvtiUitionary,  and  ought  to  have  called  forth  that  de- 
cisive change  in  New  England  psychology  which  it  was 
resened  for  Burton  to  produce.  But  it  suffered  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  ahead  of  its  times. 

West  begins  his  treatise  by  proposing  a  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Stephen  West,  he  says, 
confounds  the  perception  of  an  object,  in  which  we  are  en- 
tirely passive,  with  a  volition,  in  which  we  are  active, 

*•  Samnct  We«l,  born  173a,  vraduatcd  «t  Harvard  1754*  Tt.V.  1793.  paRor  at 
Ntw  Bedford.  Matt.,  1761-1803;  died  i8«7. 

■"  Tbe  full  lit]«  of  Ihc  book  was:  "EaMjrs  on  Liberty  and  Nccenitr  in 
whkh  live  true  Nature  of  Liberty  !•  Mated  and  dcfendnl,  and  the  principal 
Argumentfl  uard  117  Mr,  Kdwanta  and  other*,  for  Necessity  are  coniidtred.  By 
Samuel  Wert,  DD.,  Paator  of  Hk  Fir«  Church  of  Cbritt  in  New  Bedford  .... 
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Hence  he  observes  Uiat  there  are  three  main  faculties  of 
the  mind — *'the  perception,  ihe  propension,  and  the  will."*' 

The   last   only   is  praperiy   the   active   faculty  of  the   mincl 

The  active  faculty  is  cxerti'd  to  acquire  many  of  our  perreplions,  but 

still  perceptions  are  not  acts  of  the  will Tn  denxuist rating  the 

truth  of  a  proposition,  a  man  ts  active  in  orderly  arranging  tlie  several 
steps  of  the  demonstration;  but  when  he  has  done  that,  the  perception 
of  the  truths  deni on st rated  depend;)  not  upon  an  act  of  hii  will.  By 
propension  I  mean  to  include  inclination,  affection,  passion.  These 
are  all  entirely  distinct  from  the  will.  That  bodily  appetites,  such  as 
hunger,  thirst,  drowsiness,  etc.,  arc  involuntary,  I  suppose  will  be 
allowed;  and  wc  may  say  the  same  of  mental  propcnsions,  such  as 
fear,  love,  anger,  etc.  ....  A  man  may  love  a.  person  whom  he 
knows  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  his  affections,  and  may  really  choose 
to  eradicate  this  propension  from  his  breast;  and  yet  he  may  find  this 
passion  rising  in  his  breast  in  direct  opposition  to  his  will  and  choice." 

TTiis  is  a  perfectly  clear  and  comprehensive  description 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  case.  And,  if  it  was,  as  it 
may  have  been,  derived  from  Locke,  it  is  clearer  than  his. 
West  a!so  seems  to  see  the  confusing  effect  of  Edwards' 
philosophy  upon  his  theory  of  the  will,  for  he  says:  "He 
everywhere  confounds  the  propensity  of  the  mind  with 
volition.  Hence  he  tells  us,  *The  affections  are  only  cer- 
tain modes  of  the  exercise  of  the  will;*  whereas  I  think  the 
propensities  of  the  mind,  whether  you  call  them  inclina- 
tions, affections,  or  passions,  are  as  different  from  the  exer- 
cises of  the  will  as  light  is  from  darkness."  ^  But  he  fails 
to  bring  out  the  exact  nature  of  the  fallacy  under  which 
Edwards  labored,  for  he  goes  on  to  say:  "It  is  very  evi- 
dent ....  that  the  will  and  the  propensities  are  so  dis- 
tinct that  they  may  be  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other; 
and  that  titough  these  propensities  may  be  so  strong  as  to 
hinder  us  from  doing  what  we  choose,  yet  they  cannot  take 
away  the  freedom  of  the  will;  that  is,  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  or  a  self-determining  power,  is  consistent  with  the 
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strongest  habits  of  virtue  or  vice."  **  He  adds  below :  "I 
believe,  now,  that  it  will  appear,  my  notion  of  self-deter- 
mination is  very  different  from  that  which  Mr.  Edwards 
opposes,  being  a  kind  of  medium  between  that  and  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity."  *^  There  is  nothing  further  upon  this 
point.  A  positive,  Edwards-like  annihilation  of  his  adver- 
sary was  called  for  if  West  could  hope  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  New  England  writ- 
ers were  still  prepared  to  follow  their  great  leader;  but  it 
was  not  forthcoming. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  division  of  the  mind,  yet  with- 
out consistent  application  of  it,  West  now  proceeds  to 
make  several  forcible  objections  to  Edwards'  theories.  His 
fundamental  objection  to  necessity  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  subject.  He  says:  "We  certainly  feel  ourselves  agents 
— feel  ourselves  free  and  accountable  for  our  conduct — 
we  feel  ourselves  capable  of  praise  and  blame.  How  all 
these  things  can  be  reconciled  to  a  doctrine  of  necessity  I 
cannot  conceive."  ** 

In  opposition  to  Edwards'  theory  he  therefore  teaches 
that  the  will  is  self-delcnnined.  He  expresses  his  meaning 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  says:  "By  liberty  or  freedom 
we  mean  a  power  of  acting,  willing,  or  choosing:  and  by  a 
power  of  acting  we  mean  that,  when  all  circumstances  neces- 
sary for  action  have  taken  place,  tlien  tlie  mind  can  act 
or  not  act.""  Again:  "The  sense  in  which  we  use  self- 
determination  is  simply  this,  that  we  ourselves  will  or 
choose;  that  we  ourselves  act;  that  is,  that  we  are  agents 
and  not  mere  passive  beings;  or,  in  otJier  words,  that  we 
are  the  determiners  in  the  active  voice,  and  not  the  deter- 
mined in  the  passive  voice."'*    Again:    "There  is  no  in- 
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fallible  connection  between  motive  and  action."  ■*  He  de- 
fines self-determination  by  ret'erence  to  tiie  Deity,  who.  he 
says,  "has  a  se]  (-determining  power  ....  being  the  first 
cause."  He  often  says  "Volition  is  no  effect."  And, 
finally,  he  holds  that  by  divine  communication  we  have  the 
same  self-determining  power,  or  power  of  first  causation, 
which  the  Deity  has.^*  Certainly  these  distinctions  are 
dear  enough  to  have  called  attention,  if  anything  could 
have  done  so,  to  Edwards'  misinterpretation  of  his  antag- 
onists, and  to  the  merely  verbal  character  of  his  argument 
when  he  pressed  the  term  "self-determination"  in  a  way 
acute  and  strong,  but  in  no  relation  to  their  real  meaning. 
If  there  is  any  idea  expressed  by  the  phrase  "first  cause" 
whatever,  then  it  is  no  absurdity  to  apply  it  to  man,  whether 
the  application  is  correct  or  not. 

In  defense  of  this  doctrine  West  denies  the  Edwardean 
doctrine  that  motives  are  the  causes  of  volitions.  He  main- 
tains tliat,  if  motives  arc  causes,  they  must  be  efficient 
causes,  and  hence  minds,  which  is  absurd."  He  appeals 
to  experience  to  show  that  "when  motives  have  done  all 
that  they  can  do."  the  mind  may  act  or  not  act.'*  If  voli- 
tion is  an  effect,  then  man  is  passive  in  wilh'Vig;  and  if  so, 
then  he  is  active  in  nothing  else;  that  is,  he  is  no  agent.*" 
If  volition  were  an  effect,  we  could  not  be  causes  of  effects, 
and  so  could  never  have  the  idea  of  cause.^"  He  even  re- 
duces Edwards  to  the  absurdity  of  the  infinite  series,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  If  voli- 
tion is  the  activity  of  the  mind,  as  Edwards  maintains, 
and  at  the  same  time  caused  from  abroad,  then  our  only 
activity  is  caused,  But  it  is  caused  by  some  mind,  which 
in  its  activity  needs  another  mind  to  cause  it,  which  in  its 
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turn  needs  another  mind  to  cause  it,  and  so  ad  inftnitum." 

He  also  says  that  motives  cannot  be  compared  so  as  to 

obtain  the  strongest  motive  which  Edwards  seeks  as  the^i 

cause  of  action.  ^H 

In  order  to  compare  motives  together  to  enable  us  to  determine  ' 
which  is  the  strongest,  the  motives  compared  must  alt  belong  to  the  ; 
same  faculty  of  the  souS;  and  if  ihcy  belong  to  different  faculties  of  : 
the  mind  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  them.  Thus  we  Bnd 
ourselves  possessed  of  two  difTerrat  faculties,  reason  and  propensity. 
Objects  that  arc  agreeable  to  our  propensities  arc  easily  comp?red  :  thus 
of  different  kinds  of  food  ....  we  can  easily  tell  which  wc  have  the 
greatest  relish  for.  ....  Wc  can  also  compare  things  that  are  agree- 
able to  reason  and  judgment But  how  can  wc  compare  things 

together  thai  belong  to  different  faculties  of  the  mind.*  For  example, 
one  has  an  inordinate  thirst  after  strong  drink  though  his  reason  tells 
him  it  will  ruin  his  health,  his  esute,  and  his  reputation,  etc" 

Turning  now  to  the  work  of  Stephen  West,  Satniiel 
West  notices  the  idea  that  the  efficient  cause  in  human 
volitions  is  the  Deity.  He  himself  prefers  the  doctrine  that 
the  Deity  produces  all  the  requisites  for  action  in  the  mind, 
and  that  then  it  is  capable  of  acting  or  not  acting.  But, 
he  says,  if  volition  is  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity, 
then  tliere  is  no  action  in  the  mind  but  the  divine  action, 
and,  since  action  is  essential  to  the  hfe  of  every  mind,  it 
will  follow  that  the  Deity  is  the  only  living  principle  in 
the  mind,  and  so  in  the  universe,  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  creation.  Hence  there  is  no  Creator  who  has 
made  and  who  governs  all  things  by  his  power  and  provi- 
dence.** 

But  Edwards  would  have  objected  to  West's  arguments 
against  necessity  that  he  himself  was  defending  only  cer- 
tainty. This  leads  West  to  consider  the  natural  and  moral 
necessity  and  ability  taught  by  Edwards,  which,  in  agree- 
ment with  Dana,  he  finds  to  be  one  and  the  .same  thing.*"* 

*'  Lee,  eil„  pp.  aj,  36;  cf.  pp.   it,  11.  at  for  other  applications. 
**  Ibid..  Ptrt  II.  pp.  S.  6,  "  Ihid.,  p.  S. 


He  also  maintains  that  the  certainty  of  future  events  does 
not  involve  their  necessity.  "The  deity,"  he  says,  "being 
himself  uncaused,  must  be  possessed  of  an  underived,  self- 
existing  knowledge,  which  is  independent  of  any  cause  or 
medium  whatever."  *• 

Thus  an  attack,  strong  in  its  main  positions,  however 
defective  in  amplitude  of  statement  or  dialectic  form,  had 
been  made  upon  the  New  England  theory  and  upon  its 
latest  exponent.     Would  it  produce  any  effect? 

Upon  one  man  at  least  it  produced  an  effect;  but  he  was 
only  led  to  reject  it  as  a  part  of  the  old  "Arminianism" 
against  which  he  had  long  set  himself.  This  was  the 
younger  Edwards,  who  came  to  the  defense  of  his  father 
and  of  Stephen  West  in  a  considerable  treatise  entitled  A 
Dissertation  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,  etc.*"  It 
was  strictly  a  reply  to  West  and  other  .A.rminians,  and 
therefore  does  not  present  any  distinct  and  systematic 
theory  of  the  will.  It  was,  however,  said  by  Professor 
Park  to  be  the  best  exposition  of  President  Edwards' 
theorj'.  We  may  dismiss  it  for  this  reason  with  the  briefer 
consideration,  occupying  ourselves  with  the  points  in  which 
it  lends  its  aid  to  tlie  current  already  so  strongly  setting  in 
in  the  work  of  Stqjhen  West.  As  a  reply  it  is  a  masterpiece. 
It  has  the  Edwardean  thoroughness.  Its  favorite  method 
is  to  show  that  West  really  meant,  and  often  said,  precisely 
what  President  Edwards  had  said,  and  that  nothing  but 
consistency  is  necessary  to  make  him  a  full-fledged  Ed- 
wardean. Its  keenness  makes  it  constantly  interesting, 
and  even  absorbing,  to  everyone  who  loves  thought.  And 
yet,  fundamentally,  it  concerns  itself  with  words  rather 
than  realities,  and  Edwards  fails  to  understand  the  im- 
portant and  new  truth  which  his  adversary  was  so  richly 
offering  him. 

«•  ibid.,  p.  JO.  «•  W»rtM  (Dottoo.   xBso).  Vol.  I.  pp.  jgs  ff. 
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The  great  contribution  which  West  had  made  to  the 
discussion  of  the  will  was  the  proposal  of  the  division  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  into  three — perception,  propen- 
sion^  and  will.  This  made  no  impression  upon  Edwards. 
He  noticed  it,  but  did  not  seem  to  understand  it.  And  yet, 
by  that  strange  mental  obliviousness  by  which  men  repeat- 
edly miss  great  opportunities  in  every  department  of  human 
thought,  he  once  came  near  both  understanding  and  accept- 
ing it,  only,  however,  to  do  neither!  When  engaged  in  re- 
futing West's  theory  as  to  our  choice  between  objects  of 
equal  eligibility,  he  says  that  President  Edwards  ascribed 
"a  great  part  of  our  volitions  to  disposition,  inclination, 
passion,  and  habit,  meaning  certain  biases  of  the  mind  dis- 
tinct from  voiitiott  and  prior  to  it."  *^  If  he  could  have 
seen  that  they  were  radically  distinct  from  volition,  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  understand  West.  But  he  let 
the  issue  drop  without  adequate  thought.  He  left  to  oth- 
ers to  reap  tlie  benefits  and  the  glory  of  accomplishing  this 
forward  step. 

West's  irrefutable  argument  from  self-consciousness  is 
evaded  in  the  same  way  as  Stephen  West  would  have 
evaded  it.  Samuel  West  had  expressed  himself  as  if  free- 
dom were  the  object  of  immediate  consciousness,  for  he 
said,  "We  feel  ourselves  free."  Rut  he  had  also  expressed 
his  idea  in  better  form  by  saying  that  we  "feel  ourselves 
accountable  for  our  conduct,  and  capable  of  praise  and 
blame."  Hence  he  would  reason  to  freedom.  This  is  the 
decisive  argument,  and  was  made  by  Lotze,  for  example, 
the  turning-point  of  the  argument  for  freedom.  But  Ed- 
wards contents  himself  with  bringing  out  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  be  conscious  of  freedom,  but  only  of  volitions.*' 
He  does  not  enter  into  the  significant  and  vital  question 
which  West  had  started:    What  is  the  freedom  we  must 

"  Lffc.  eit.,  p.  ut.  "Ibii.,  pp.  3*8,  421. 
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conceive  human  agents  to  have  to  render  them  responsible? 
This  is  the  crucial  failure  of  his  reply. 

West's  arguments  against  the  causative  power  of  mo- 
tives seem  to  have  made  more  impression  upon  him.  In 
reply  he  has  recourse  to  Stephen  West's  doctrine  of  occa- 
sionalism. He  says  that  President  Edwards  has  "explained 
himself  to  mean  by  cause  no  other  than  occasion,  reason, 
or  previous  circumstance  necessary  for  volition."  *^  It  is 
true  that  President  Edwards  did  include  every  antecedent 
of  a  volition  in  its  cause,  and  that  he  can  be  interpreted, 
as  his  son  here  interprets  him,  by  straining  his  language. 
Hence  arose  that  school  of  Edwardeans  of  which  men- 
tion is  to  be  made  at  length  later.  Dr.  Edwards  constantly 
reverts  to  this  explanation,  and  it  constitutes  his  standard 
interpretation  of  his  father.  That  it  was  false  we  have 
already  seen.  Indeed,  Dr.  Edwards  only  presents  it  in  this 
instance  to  cancel  it  effectually  almost  in  the  article  of  pro- 
posing it;  for  he  continues: 

I  do  not  pretend  that  motives  are  the  tIScUnt  causes  of  volition. 
If  any  expression  importiTig  this  have  dropped  from  any  defender  of  the 
connection  between  motive  and  volition,  cither  it  mujit  have  h-ippencd 
through  inadvertence,  or  he  must  h.-tvc  mcint  th.it  motive  is  an  efficient 
cause  in  no  other  sense  Ihan  rain  and  the  rays  of  tlie  sun  are  th« 
efficient  cause  of  ihe  growth  of  vegetables,  or  than  medicine  is  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  health. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  the  Berkeleian  idealism  which  per- 
vaded, whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  whole 
New  England  school  at  this  point  of  its  history,  physical 
causes  had  no  efficient  power.  Hence  Edwards  could  deny 
that  motives — which,  it  shoidd  be  strictly  niarked,  he  puts 
in  the  same  category  with  these  physical  causes — had  effi- 
cient causation.  But  if  one  was  not  an  idealist,  and  at- 
tached to  the  physical  causes  of  events  real  power  and  a 
consequent  efficiency,  then  to  him  the  causation  of  motives 

*•  nid..  p.  344- 
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became  an  efficient  causation,  and  West's  interpretation  of 
Edwards  must  become  his  interijretatiun.  Dr.  Edwards 
proceeds  now  to  carry  out  his  Hne  of  defence  to  its  conse- 
quences. If  motives  have  no  efficient  causation,  where  is 
the  causative  force  efficiently  producing  volitions?  He 
says: 

It  is  denied  that  man  himself  is  the  efficient  cause  of  it  [voKlioo]. 

He  who  established  the  Uw&  of  nature  socalled  is  the  primary  cause 
of  all  thtnffS-  What  is  meant  hy  the  efficient  cause  in  any  case  in 
which  an  effect  is  produced  according  to  established  laws?  For  in* 
stance,  what  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  scullion  of  heat  from  fire? 
H  it  be  answered;  Fire  is  the  efTicieiit  cause;  I  also  answer  that  the 
motive  is  tlic  efficient  cause  of  the  volition  and  doing  aforesaid.  H 
it  be  said  that  the  Great  First  Cause  is  the  cfSdent  of  the  sensation  of 
heat,  the  same  Great  Agent  is  the  client  cause  of  volition,  in  the 
same  way,  by  a  general  law  e^ablishing  a  connection  between  motives 
and  volitions,  as  there  is  a  connection  between  fire  ia  certain  situa- 
tions and  the  sensation  of  heat.** 

Here  the  son  is  true  to  the  father,  who  said  that  the  differ- 
ence between  causation  in  the  moral  and  physical  realms 
lay,  not  in  tlie  nature  of  the  coimection,  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  things  connecte<I.  Tlius  the  milder  interpretation 
proposed  by  Edwards  really  vanishes,  and  the  critics  of 
the  original  treatise  of  the  elder  Edwards  are  abundantly 
justified. 

But  Dr.  Edwards  goes  still  farther.  He  has  banished 
efficient  causation  from  the  physical  universe,  and  he  now 
proceeds  to  banish  it  from  the  universe  at  large.  The 
Deity,  says  Edwards,  "is  no  more  the  efficient  cause  of  his 
own  volitions  than  he  is  of  his  own  existence."**  How 
mightily  the  lion  is  struggling  in  the  entanglements  of  the 
invisible  net !  This  is  utter  confusion  of  thought,  and 
should  have  brought  Edwards  back  to  the  error  lurking  in 
his  premises.  But  he  remains  entangled  in  the  result  of  his 
own  consistency.    God  is,  however,  he  grants,  the  efficient 


'  Loe.  Hi,,  p.  jSi. 
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cause  of  our  volitions.  Certainly,  these  sentences  constitute 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  perpetrated  by  Edwards  himself, 
greater  than  all  the  infinite  series  of  liis  father  together! 

Emmons**  closes  this  drift  of  thought.  He  puts  the 
theory  of  the  di\*ine  agency  in  its  extremest  form.  Men 
act  freely  in  view  of  motives.  They  act  freely  because  they 
act  voluntarily,  since  these  two  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
When  they  act  in  view  of  motives,  God  "exhibits  the  mo- 
tives and  then  excites  them  to  act  voluntarily  in  view  of 
the  motives  exhibited,"  "for  the  bare  perception  of  motive 
is  incapable  of  producing  volition."  **  Thus  God  "pro- 
duces" our  volitions.  For  producing,  Emmons  often  uses 
the  word  "creating,"  and  the  operations  of  God  in  creating 
the  material  world  and  governing  it  are  made  exactly  par- 
allel with  his  operations  in  renewing  the  hearts  of  men.  He 
expressly  rejects  the  idea  "that  God  only  upholds  moral 
agents  in  existence  and  preserves  their  active  powers  with- 
out exerting  any  influence  upon  their  wills  which  moves 
them  to  act  in  every  instance  according  to  his  pleasure." 
"Adam  could  not  be  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own  volition." 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  Emmons.  Extreme  as  his 
statements  are,  they  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
equally  extreme  statements  upon  the  other  side.  He  also 
says:  "How  God  operates  on  our  minds  in  our  free  vol- 
untary exercises,  we  are  unable  to  comprehend."  He  pro- 
poses therefore  to  hold  the  fact  that  God  so  operates,  and 
also  to  hold  every  other  fact,  let  tliem  be  consistent  or  in- 
consistent. Therefore  he  teaches  that  God  has  made  men 
free  moral  agents.  They  are  this  in  the  same  sense  that  he 
is.  Under  his  universal  agency,  human  beings  have  a  true 
agency.  In  the  divine  mind  this  consists  in  volition,  and  in 
the  human  mind  it  consists  in  the  same.    Moral  agency  and 

*'  Natbaoiel   Emnioa*.  born    1^45;  paitor  at    Franklin,   Mbm.,    i77j~t8>7;  di«<l 
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moral  character  consist  in  "exercises."  God  works  in  men 
to  lead  them  to  perform  the  ordinary  actions  of  life,  such 
as  sowing,  planting,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  to 
produce  the  religious  actions,  such  as  repentance.  Man  is 
as  free  in  the  one  class  as  the  other.  He  has  all  the  free- 
dom of  which  he  can  conceive."* 

Up  to  this  point  the  tendency  of  New  England  theology 
has  been  to  destroy  more  and  more  completely  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Tlie  two  tendencies  characteristic  of  Calvinism 
and  Berkeleianism — to  exalt  the  agency  of  God,  and  to 
deny  to  second  causes  efficiency  and  even  existence — have 
been  reducing  man  more  and  more  to  the  position  of  a 
mere  puppet  upon  the  stage  of  human  historj'.  But  now 
there  was  introduced  by  a  remarkable  book,  written  by  an 
obscure  country  minister,  the  idea  which  was  finally  to  re- 
verse the  current  and  set  this  theology  in  motion  toward 
a  doctrine  of  freedom.    It  did  not  break  with  tlie  prevailing 


*'  ProfcMor  Park,  who  is  the  profonndcst  student  of  the  bialorj  of  Nrv 
KngUnd  lfav<tlogy  that  has  jret  appeared,  maintain*  that  Enuaons  did  believe  in 
tbie  reslity  of  Mcond  caasec.  and  continun: 

"lli»  allusions  to  Kcond  caiisci  arc  to  mach  more  infrequent  than  hJi  atlu* 
uoiu  to  the  KTVCt  First  C«uk  ihju  erm  PratcMor  Stuart  mitunderstiiod  bin  to 
Icada  that  tbete  is  in  fact  onlj  oat  real  cause  in  exiatcnec.  The  objector  ukc 
Ddc«  not  Entmona  affirm  that  man  is  not  the  effideni  cause  of  his  own  choicest 
He  A»t%  aomrlifnes:  but  Ih^ii  he  means  by  efficient  cause,  U»t  acefit  wbo  piv 
duces  a  vatition  by  prcvioutly  chooung  to  produce  it;  and  a  aun  docs  not  product 
his  clioicc.  bis  first  choice,  tot  example,  hy  previously  cheottng  to  produce  it 
Msn  does  not  befcln  his  mont  action  by  chcoftiriE  to  choose.  He  does  not  (kU 
forth  his  first  preferetice  as  an  effect  of  his  antecedently  preferring  to  put  it 
forth.  On  itil*  point,  Enimoni  is  ihe  truest  representative  wbo  bas  appeared 
of  the  Edwardean  pbilosophy.  But,  rejoins  the  critic,  Does  not  Emmons  atftrm  at 
imply  that  God  is  ibe  only  rfTidrnt  cause  in  the  unirerse?  He  does.  But  here  be 
uses  the  ward  eftvctent  as  denoting  EndcpcndcnI.  He  teaches  that  all  other  cboicca 
arc  put  forth  by  the  intervention  of  powers  which  abwtulely  depend  on  ibc 
first  drmal  choice  of  Ihe  First  Cause.  That  first  eternal  cbutce  is  the  only 
indrprndenl,  and,  with  this  meanin){.  the  only  eflicicul  cause  in  Ibc  uii'vcrsc- 
....  Although  his  languasc  is  more  nervous  than  perspicuoti*.  more  com- 
pressed than  precise,  on  this  (beme,  yet  it  may  be  understood  by  constdensf 
the  general  sr^jpe  at  hi*  theology,  and  by  remembering  bis  farorlts  principle, 
that  ane'iey  cit  GoJ  is  likt  cftnty  in  man,  ihit  eaHtalion  in  Gad  it  likf  mtmfitfs 
H  Mian.     If  man.  tbcrefarc,  be  not  a  real  cause,  God  himself  is  not  a  real  MUse." 

See  the  ".Memoir,"  Boston  edition  of  Kmmons*  Workt,  pp.  385  f.,  with  the 
ctoiut-rcfertticca. 
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necessitarianism,  and  so  was  not  denied  a  hearing  at  the 
very  start,  as  its  predecessors  upon  the  same  path  had  been. 
This  was  Asa  Burton's  Essays  on  Some  of  the  First  Pritp- 
ciples  of  Metaphysicks,  Elhicks,  and  Theology  (1824)'* 
which  is  one  of  the  classics  of  New  England  theology,  and 
one  of  the  great  influential  pliilosophical  books  of  the 
world. 

All  the  previous  writers  had  maintained  the  twofold 
division  of  the  mind  into  understanding  and  will  As  we 
have  seen,  Samuel  West's  clear  statement  of  the  threefold 
division  had  been  without  effect.  The  common-sense  which 
had  directed  what  opposition  was  made  to  the  prevailing 
necessitarianism  had  had  no  sufficient  theoretical  basis  in  a 
sounder  psychology.  Burton  supplied  this  basis.  After 
showing  that  there  are  faculties  in  the  mind,  and  develop- 
ing briefly  the  fact  that  there  are  three  main  faculties — 
the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  will — he  takes  up 
each  of  these  faculties  in  order.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
understanding  we  find  him  determining  the  terminology 
of  a  long  line  of  successors.  The  special  treatment  of  the 
"taste,"  as  he  calls  the  sensibility,  begins  upon  page  53. 
He  classifies  the  eiiiotions,  desires,  etc.,  as  properly  belong- 
ing to  one  class  of  mental  aflFections,  and  declares  that  they 
must  have  a  cause,  which  cause  is  the  "taste."  This  he 
defines  as  "tliat  preparedness,  adaptedness,  or  disposition  of 
the  mind  by  which  the  mind  is  affected  agreeably  or  dis- 
agreeably when  objects  are  presented  to  it."  '•  At  a  later 
point  he  distinguishes  sharply  between  the  "heart"  and  the 
will.*^  It  is  evident,  he  says,  "that  neither  a  pleasant  nor 
a  painful  sensation  is  a  volition." 

**Am  Barton,  bom  it  Stonington,  Conn.,  Augutt  as,  tj$t;  ^adtiated  U  Dirt- 

mouth  CbUcfc  1777:  ordiJned  in  Thelford,  Vl,  17791  tn*trurtetj  about  tlxly 
■tud«ni*  for  the  mininry;  D.D.,  1604;  died  in  Thetford,  M^y  1,   1836. 
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Volitions  and  drsirea  are  not  operations  of  the  same  faculty.  .... 
Though  desire  has  an  object,  yet  its  object  is  not  an  action  nor  an 
effect  ....  I  may  desire  meat  or  drink  ....  and  yet  not  one  effect 
follow  neccssarj-  to  obtain  them.  But  when  I  will  Uicse  effects,  they 
follow,  they  are  produced Whether  objects  shall  please  or  dis- 
gust us  does  not  depend  upon  anything  in  us  except  our  nature;  but 
whether  they  shall  be  chosen  or  not  depend!!  upon  our  pleasure.  .... 
Pleasure  and  pain  are  not  produced  by  choice,  neither  can  choice 
prevent  them.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  some  objects  will  please  us 
and  others  will  disgust  us.  But  whether  they  are  chosen  or  ool  de- 
pends upon  our  pleasure. 

Burton  thus  brings  out  distinctly,  though  not  with  abso- 
lute correctness,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  sensibility  and  tlie  will  We  shall  see  that  through 
the  ambigitity  of  the  word  "pleasure"  he  seems  to  state 
here  more  than  he  actually  does. 

Varying  the  order  of  Burton's  discussion  somewhat,  we 
now  advance  to  his  definition  of  liberty.  Here  he  makes  a 
very  decided  improvement  upon  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Liberty,  he  says,  is  not  to  be  predicated  of  the  intellect  or 
of  llie  desires.**  The  operations  of  tliese  faculties  is  neces- 
sary. Neither  docs  iiltcrty  consist  in  volition.  A  person 
may  be  bound  and  so  have  no  power  of  motion,  though  be 
wills  it.  He  is  not  then  at  liberty,  and  hence  volitions  do 
not  constitute  liberty.  Neither  is  it  a  power  which  the 
mind  possesses,  as  to  act  or  not  to  act.  Burton  distin- 
guishes between  liberty  of  action  and  liberty  of  will.  We 
have  liberty  of  will  when  we  can  choose  objects  accord- 
ing to  our  wish — that  is,  our  strongest  wish  or  desire. 
This,  evidently,  can  never  be  taken  from  us,  and  we  there- 
fore always  have  it.  Lil)erty  of  action  is  the  privilege  of 
acting  externally  according  to  our  volitions;  and  of  this 
we  may  be  deprived. 

\Vc  are  thus  introduced  to  Burton's  theory  of  the  wifl. 
The  action  of  tlie  taste  is  necessary.     Objects  excite  our 

"pp.   HI  ff. 


desires,  and  our  desires  move  our  wills.     Hence  the  taste 

is  the  "spring  of  action  in  all  moral  agents,"  and  operates 

as  the  cause  of  volitions.     "The  will  is  only  an  executive 

faculty;  ....  its  office  is  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 

heart."      The    clearest   and    completest    statement    of   the 

theory  may  be  thus  condensed : 

Thi&  internal  cause   (the  taste]   by   its  operation  prodtices  every 

volition Between   this  cau&e  and    volition,  God  has   established 

an  infallible  connection Hence  the  reason  why  the  liberty  of  the 

will   [in  the  sense  of  a  liberty  of  willing  according  to  our  pleasure| 

can  ncv#r  be  abridged This  connection  is  moral  necessity,  and 

this  necessity  renders  liberty  of  will  absolutely  sure  and  certain*" 

We  are  thus  left  by  Burton  still  in  the  toils  of  Edwards' 
necessity.  He  has  corrected,  one  by  one,  the  minor  errors 
of  his  predecessors,  having  rejected  the  position  of  Hop- 
kins, that  freedom  consists  in  voluntariness;  of  Emmons, 
that  our  mind  is  a  chain  of  exercises  (the  extremest  result 
of  the  hereditary  Berkeleianism),  and  that  our  volitions  are 
"created"  by  God.  He  has  distinguished  between  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  operation  of  the  intellect  and  tliat  of  the  will. 
But  still  the  will  remains  necessitated  through  its  depend- 
ence upon  the  taste.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  theory  of  the 
will  is  coticerned,  he  has  given  but  little  relief.  It  seems 
the  fate  of  all  sound  theological  progress  to  move  with  ex- 
ceeding slowness,  by  almost  infinitesimal  increments.  It 
is  as  in  animal  development,  where  the  "variation"  is  gen- 
erally minute.  But,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  by  the  distinction 
established  Ijetween  the  taste  and  the  will  he  has  prepared 
the  way  for  an  altogether  new  conceptioti,  which  he  did 
not  himself  attain,  and  which  introduces  ultimately  the  idea 
of  freedom  in  its  true  form.  There  was  need  of  still 
another  laborer  before  the  wide-reacliing  consequences  of 
Burton's  new  trutli  could  l>e  brought  out. 

This  successor  to  Burton's  labors  and  completer  of  his 

*•  p.    136. 
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woric  was  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,"  the  most  original,  pow~ 
crful,  and  widely  influential  mind  which  New  England 
theology  ever  possessed.  He  derived  his  impulse  to  pro- 
ductive work  upon  the  will  from  Burton,  and  alone  proved 
able  to  effect  anything  in  the  further  development  of  the 
doctrine.  But  he  was  not  solely  dependent  upon  Burton 
for  he  stood  in  the  succession  of  Yale  teachers,  and  had 
been  brought  by  his  predecessors  in  this  great  school  to  a 
new  philosophical  position — to  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
Berkeleianism  which  had  been  so  influential,  and  so  bale- 
fully  so,  up  to  tliis  time.  Dwight*'  had  been  familiar  with 
English  and  Scotch  philosophy,  and  the  great  master  Rcid, 
and  had  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  philosophy  of  common- 
sense,  which  Taylor  adopted,  and  which  became  the  great 
offensive  weapon  of  New  England  apology  as  well  as  its 
great  instrument  of  constructive  reasoning.  Day,'*  Fitch, 
and  Goodrich  ha<l  taken  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  will, 
and  had  cleared  the  ground  somewhat  for  Taylor.  With 
all  the  advantage  derived  from  a  new  philosophy  and  a 
new  method,  Taylor,  having  once  seen  the  wide-reaching 
consequences  of  Burton's  discoveries,  was  able  to  draw 

*''  Bom  In  Nrw  Milford,  Cnnn.,  1786;  died  in  NVw  Harm,  March  to,  185S; 
iradiiated  at  Yale,  i^njri  sttiditil  ibralogy  with  Preaidcnl  Dwight;  pastor  o(  tht 
Fint  ChuTch,  Nrw  llarcn,  iRwi  tranafeired  to  the  chair  of  theolofy  wbea  tbc 
department  of  theology   wa*  orgatiitcd   in   Vale  College,   i8>i. 

•'  Preiidcnt  Noah  Porter  nr*  (American  edition  of  Ueberwcf'a  Hulory  »f 
fkUoiophy,  Vol.  II.  p.  449>:  "Hr.  Dwix^t  waa.  in  the  main,  a  dliciple  o! 
Edward*.  ....   He    waa    famihar    with    the    works    of    the    leading    En^Iiah    and 

Scotch    phlloBophrra,    and    djacusted    Iheir   opinion!   in    a    popular   style H< 

waa  alao  mure  ur  1e«i  familiar  with  the  rational  and  ethical  EngUth  diiinei  of 
■he  eighteenth  century,  and  waa  influenced  to  aome  dcgicc  at  leaat  by  the  modca 
of  reaaoning  and  atatetneata  with  which  he  benme  fainiliir  in  Betkelcr.  Botkr. 
and  Cieorge  Campbell." 

**  Dr.  Jcrcmiab  Pay,  preiideni  of  Yale  College,  who  contrlbtited  two  brief 
diKuaaionfl  to  the  conlroverijr,  both  of  them  ■ubitanliallr  Edwardean,  thotigb 
manifrating  aotnething  oi  the  traditional  apologeiic  interpretation,  but  ftill  of 
tcutc  and  uaeful  diacrimlnaltona:  /n^airy  rttptelinf  iht  Sill-dttrrminmg  Pffwfr 
of  ikr  Witt,  tie  (New  Haven,  iSjR)  and  Am  Erotmnation  of  Prttidtmt  84- 
wcrtti'  tnitttirf  om   tht  Frttdom  of  th*   Wilt    (New   Haven,    1841). 
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them  without  embarrassment  and  apply  them  courageously 
btith  in  theor>-  and  in  practice."* 

Taylor  followed  Burton  in  adopting  the  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  mind.  There  must  be  something  in  tlie  mind 
of  the  sinner  to  which  the  gospel  could  appeal,  some  neu- 
tral point  not  thoroughly  corrupted  with  the  corruption  of 
his  moral  nature,  though  that  corniption,  in  respect  to  the 
will,  was  entire.  Such  a  neutral  point  Taylor  found  in  the 
sensibility,  whence  the  will  might  be  readied.  This  was  a 
position  which  commended  itself  to  him  because  he  was 
profoundly  interested  in  the  work  of  converting  men,  in 
which  as  a  pastor  and  evangelist  of  great  power  and  elo- 
quence he  had  long  been  variously  engaged. 

Prepared  thus  to  perceive  and  escape  the  fundamental 
fallacy  of  Edwards,  Taylor  was  ready  for  various  improve- 
ments upon  his  predecessors.  He  corrected  the  tendency 
which  had  done  so  much  to  make  theology  impossible,  by 
pronouncing  for  human  efficiency.  "Moral  agents,"  he 
says,  "are  the  proximate  efficient  causes  of  their  own 
acts."  •*  He  does  not  hold  them  to  be  the  sole  efficient 
agents,  or  tlie  ultimate,  but  the  proximate,  having  a  true 
agency.  The  same  efficiency  he  also  ascribes  to  material 
objects.  "My  mind  inclines  to  the  belief  of  the  efficiency 
of  second  causes."  •'  An  argument  in  favor  of  this  is 
"our  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  created  agents  of 
one  sort,"  viz.,  ourselves. 

In  possessing  this  agency,  the  soul  possesses  "power  to 
the  contrary,"  or,  in  any  definite  choice  whicli  it  makes, 
acts  under  no  necessity  but  with  power  to  make  the  con- 
trary choice  equally  with  tlie  choice  actually  made,  the  cir- 

*■  For  a  valuable  article  upoD  Taylor  mc  G.  P.  FSaker**  Cuckumm 
in  History  and  Thtchtf  tpp.  iSj-3S4?.  to  which  I  am  happr  t«  Bcka«wlcd«c  my 
iotlcbfdncu  for  much  of  what  follows,  and  for  my  (rnrral  view  of  Taylor*! 
thcolocr- 

**ii9TAt  C^vemmtM,  Vol.  t.  p.  J09.        **  Ibid..   Vol.    11,    p.  311. 
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cumstances  of  the  choice  remaining  unaltered.*'  Taylor 
said,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evasions  of  Edwards:  "A  man 
not  only  can  if  he  will,  but  he  can  if  he  won't."    He  says; 

Moral  agency  implies  free  agency — the  power  of  choice — the  power 
to  choose  morally  wrorg  as  well  as  morally  right  under  every  possible 

influence  to  prevent  such  choice  or  action I  now  speak  of  pre- 

venling  sin  in  moral  beings,  free  monil  agents,  who  can  sin  under  every 
possible  inllucnce  from  God  to  prevent  their  sinning." 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  deny  the  in- 
fluence of  motives.  The  system  under  which  we  live  is  a 
system  of  moral  influence,  of  law  possessing  authority  and 
uttering  commands  designed  to  influence  men.  In  some 
way  also,  however  impossible  to  understand  or  explain,  the 
moral  system,  including  free  moral  agency,  with  its  "power 
to  the  contrary,"  secures  certainty  as  to  future  moral  events. 
Mora!  government  "is  an  influence  which  is  designed  and 
fitted  to  give,  not  the  necessity,  but  merely  the  certainty  of 
its  effect.'**'  How  this  is  secured  Dr.  Taylor  does  not  say. 
He  objects  to  the  theory  that  it  is  produced  through  mo- 
tives, and  prefers  to  say,  "through  the  constitution  of  man 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  acts."**  To  these 
sources  wc  tmrsclves  refer  all  our  actions.  How  the  consti- 
tution and  circumstances  of  man  are  managed  to  secure  a 
definite  volition  in  every  case  is  the  point  left  unexplained. 
The  theory,  as  a  theory,  is  therefore  still  defective,  tlie  idea 
of  freedom,  so  clearly  and  decidedly  advanced,  being  left 
altogether  unadjusted  to  the  sovereignty  and  foreknowl- 
edge of  God.  The  crux  of  the  New  England  theology 
begins  therefore  to  appear  in  this  hitherto  unequaled 
tliinker.  Will  he  be  able  to  resolve  the  difficulty,  or  will 
the  lion,  now  grown  greater  and  more  powerful,  still  prove 
himself  unable  to  escape  the  net  in  which  he  is  enmeshed? 

Meantime  Taylor  holds  to  the  old  distinction  between 

••  FUhcr,  op.  cii..  p-  31a.  •'Moral  Cot^nmtnt.  Vol.  1,  p.  307. 

*»Ihid^  Vol  I,  p.  8.  ••JM.,  Vol.  U,  p.  31J. 
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natural  and  moral  ability.  'Hie  natural  ability  is  the  true 
power;  the  moral  ability,  the  comlition  of  the  will.  A 
man  is  morally  unable  to  will  one  thing,  such  as  to  love 
God,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  willing  the  opposite 
thing,  such  as  to  love  himself  supren^ely.  The  real  diffi- 
culty in  spiritual  struggles  consists  in  the  obstinacy  of  the 
will,  or  the  actual  preference  of  other  things  to  the  service 
and  glory  of  God. 

Taylor  has  thus  seized  upon  the  great  advance  made  by 
Burton,  in  adopting  the  threefold  division  of  the  mind,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  freed  himself  from  the  necessitarian- 
ism in  which  Burton  had  remained,  by  breaking  the  Ixind 
which  in  Burton's  scheme  still  connected  the  action  of  the 
will  with  the  condition  of  the  sensibility.  While  still  a 
most  intense  admirer  of  Edwards,  he  has  broken  with  his 
distinctive  idea  also — with  the  infallible  connection  be- 
tween the  greatest  apparent  good  and  the  volition.  He 
stands  for  a  true  freedom,  upon  the  basis  of  consciousness, 
and  will  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  its  reality.  But 
he  stands  at  the  s;ime  time,  upon  quite  other  grounds,  for 
the  previous  certainty  of  all  human  actions. 

Another  writer,  more  a  psychologist  than  a  theologian, 
who  accepted  Burton's  new  division  of  the  faailties  of  the 
mind,"**  and  contributed  to  liberate  our  philosophy  and  the- 
ology from  thraldom  to  Edwards,  was  Thomas  C  Up- 
ham,'*  professor  for  many  years  in  Bowdoin  College.  In 
his  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will  (1834) 
he  issued  one  of  the  first  original  and  comprehensive  con- 
tributions of  American  scholarship  to  modern  psychology. 
It  embraced  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind 

**  Qtaoiing  him  on  ;>.  39  at  Tht  K'Ui. 

"  Boro  in  Detrfield.  N.  H,.  Janujry  30,  ?;«:  died  in  New  Vorit,  April  1, 
1B73:  sradostcd  at  Dartiroutb.  ]8>3:  Andovcr,  1811;  putor  in  Kocfaester,  N. 
H.,  iSaj'34:  profrMor  of  mmUI  and  maral  [ihiluaoplijr  in  Bowdoin  Collese. 
iBs4-<7;  publikbrd  alw  EUmtnU  of  Mentcl  PhilQiOfhy  (18*7).  wbkh  wu  widcljr 
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drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  was  not  written 
with  a  view  of  sustaining  some  preconceived  theory. 
Though  not  without  a  purpose,  it  was  not  so  occupied  with 
its  purpose  as  to  select  its  material  with  reference  to  that 
alone,  and  confine  itself  to  a  single  and  narrow  line  of  in- 
quiry. It  was  more  largely  influenced  than  many  later  pro- 
ductions by  the  conception  of  psychology  which  is  now 
controlling,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  chapter  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  soul. 

Upham  begins  with  the  "General  Nature  of  the  Will," 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  existence  and  general  relations 
of  the  three  faculties  of  the  mind,  intellect,  sensibility,  and 
will.  All  parts  and  powers  of  the  mind  are  connected.  The 
intellectual  part  is  the  foundation  of  the  others.  The  intel- 
lect reaches  the  will  through  tlie  sensibilities.  When  an 
object  is  perceived,  the  emotions  are  excited,  upon  which 
follow  the  desires,  and  then  the  will  acts.  It  is  ao  exam- 
ple of  the  breadth  of  Upham's  view  that  he  pauses  here, 
in  the  onward  movement  of  his  theme,  to  note  that,  while 
the  intellect  acts  on  the  sensibility,  this  reacts  upon  the  in- 
tellect. The  will  itself  is  tlie  controlling  power  of  the  mind 
which  maintains  the  harmony  of  the  mind.  It  "is  not 
meant  to  express  anything  separate  from  the  mind,"  and 
may  be  defined  as  "the  mental  power  or  susceptibility  by 
which  we  put  fortli  volitions."  The  term  "volition,"  desig- 
nating a  "simple  state  of  the  mind,"  admits  of  no  defini- 
tion. 

After  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  distinction  between 
the  desires  and  the  volitions,  necessary  in  those  times,  Up- 
ham advanced  to  his  second  part,  in  which,  by  a  long  dis- 
cussion of  the  universality  of  law,  and  of  various  specific 
laws,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  laws  of  the 
will.  This  view  is  contrasted  in  his  mind  with  the  view- 
that  the  actions  of  the  will  are  "without  respect  to  antcccd- 
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ent,  and  regulated  by  no  conditions." '"  T*he  laws  consid- 
ered are  those  of  causality,  those  found  in  moral  govern- 
ment, those  implied  in  the  prescience  of  the  Deity  and  the 
foresight  of  men,  in  the  sciences  relating  to  hiunan  con- 
duct, and  those  intimated  by  consciousness,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  motives.  In  all  this  wide  range  of  discussion  the 
central  idea  is  that  brought  out  in  the  following  extract: 

Evtry  moral  government  implies,  in  the  first  place,  a  ruler,  a  gov- 
ernor, some  species  of  supreme  auUiority.  The  term  government  it- 
self, separate  from  any  quatifying'  epithet,  obviously  expresses  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  beings  governed,  which  is  inconceivable  with- 
out the  correlative  of  a  higher  and  governing  power.  And  what  is 
true  of  all  other  government  is  certainly  not  less  so  of  that  species  of 
government  which  is  denominateri  moral.  In  all  moral  government, 
therefore,  there  must  undoubtedEy  be  some  supreme  authority  to  which 
those  who  are  governed  are  amenable. 

Now  if  men  are  under  government,  they  arc  under  law.  To  be 
governed  is  obviously  to  be  regulated,  guided,  or  controlled,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  To  say  that  men  are  governed  and  are  at  the 
same  time  exempt  from  law,  is  but  little  short  of  a  verbal  contradic- 
tion, and  is  certainly  a  real  one.  But  when  we  speak  of  men  as  Iwitig 
under  laws,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  a  mere  abstraction.  We  mean 
to  express  something  actually  existing;  in  other  words,  we  intend  to 
assert  the  fact,  that  the  actions  of  men,  whatever  may  be  true  of  their 
freedom,  arc  in  some  way  or  other  reached  by  an  effective  supervision. 
But  when  we  consider  the  undenied  and  undoubted  dependence  of 
the  outward  act  on  the  inward  volition,  we  verj'  naturally  and  properly 
conclude  that  the  supervi.-iion  of  the  outward  act  is  the  result  of  the 
antecedent  supervision  of  the  inward  principle  of  will;  in  other  words, 
the  vAH  has  its  hivsJ* 

With  this  principle  copiously  proved  and  definitely  laid 

down,  but  without  attempt  to  enumerate  or  describe  the 

laws  themselves,  Upham  passes  to  the  topic  of  tlie  freedom 

of  the  will.    Freedom,  he  says,  is  the  name  of  a  simple  itlea 

(here  recurring  to  Locke's  i^iraseolog^-),  and  therefore  is 

indefinable.     But  it  is  not  impossible  to  gain  a  tolerably 

correct  view  of  what  Upham  meant  by  freedom.  Although 

"  Tk*  Will.  p.  133. 
^'Ibid,,  p.  130. 
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he  wanders  off  into  a  discussion  of  *'mental  harmony!* 
by  which  he  means  what  the  Germans  designate  by  their 
term  reaie  Freiheit,  in  which  the  powers  all  co-operate  un- 
der the  guidance  of  conscience  in  perfect  union  with  oni|^| 
another,  and  declares  this  the  only  condition  in  which  true 
freedom  can  be  realized,  it  is  evident  on  the  whole  that  he 
means  by  freedom  a  true  power  of  causality.     He  proves 
it  by  man's  moral  nature,  gaining  evidence  of  it  from  tha^H 
feelings  of  approval  and   disapproval,  those  of   remorse,^^ 
the  mere  existence  of  the  abstract  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,^^ 
the  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  and  men's  views  of  crimc^H 
and  punishments.     He  adduces  to  the  same  end  evidence^^ 
from  language,   from  occasional  suspension  of  the  will's 
acts,  from  our  control  over  our  own  motives,   from  our 
attempts  to  influence  other  men,  and  from  tlie  language  of 
the  Scriptures.     And  at  a  later  point  he  also  employs  the 
word  "self-determining"  power  '^  to  express  his  doctrine, 
though  he  objects  to  that  use  of  the  word  against  which 
Edwards  had  argued.     And,  while  he  defers  the  whole 
matter  of  the  consistency  of  the  will's  subjection  to  law       i 
with  the  fact  of  freedom,  he  affirms  that  they  are  consist- 
ent, using  Emmons'  appeal  to  reason  for  the  idea  of  law, 
and  to  consciousness  for  the  knowledge  of  freedom.    An 
interesting  Part  IV  on  the  "Power  of  the  Will"  closes  th 
work. 

The  ideas  of  Taylor  were  taken  up  at  Oberlin  by  Presi- 
dent Finney."'"  He  adopted  the  division  of  the  mind  into 
intellect,  sensibility,  and  will.  He  criticized  Edwards'  dis- 
tinction betweeii  natural  and  moral  ability,  and  reduced 


"  t*c  dfw  p.  J4I. 

**  Charin  G.  Finney,  bom  in  WKrm.  C<mn.,  Aocuk  »9.  1793;  di«d  m 
Oberlin;  O.,  AmsusI  tft,  t87S-  A  rwiraliu,  (lastnr  of  Broufway  Tabn-nacle.  N«w 
York,  be  was  call«d  lo  Obcilia  u  profcMor  of  Ihralo^  in  iBjj.  In  1837  he 
bccaSM  («Mor  of  ibe  Flni  Cbnrcb.  In  lA^B  Ik  went  to  £a^4nd  4nd  •peat 
Ibrec  ynn  there,  reiisuini  hit  Syjtrmatif  Th^ottfgy  in  thil  coanlrj.  From  tSjt 
Iv   1S66   he   «-«•  prcndcnt  of   Obulin    College. 
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them,  upon  the  basis  of  Edwards'  philosophy,  to  one  and 
the  same  thing^.    His  definition  of  freedom  was  as  follows: 

Free  will  implies  the  power  of  ori^nating  and  deciding  our  own 
choices,  and  of  exercising  our  own  sovereignty  in  every  instance  of 
choice  upon  moral  questions The  sequences  of  choice  or  voli- 
tion are  always  under  the  law  of  necessity,  and  unless  the  will  is 
free,  man  has  no  freedom;  and  if  he  has  no  freedom,  he  is  not  a  moral 
agent  ^* 

The  argument  from  consciousness  for  freedom  had  not 
escaped  the  attention  even  of  the  Derkeleian  period:  and 
we  have  had  occasion  to  note  in  Stephen  West  close  dis- 
tinctions relative  to  ctMisciousncss  of  p<)wer.  Now  that  our 
theology  had  passed  over  to  the  new  basis  of  the  Scotch 
school,  fresh  discussions  of  consciousness  might  be  ex- 
pected. Finney  occupied  himself  with  them  somewhat,  but 
gives  a  rather  uncertain  answer  to  the  question  whether  we 
are  actually  conscious  of  freedom.  He  says:  "Conscious- 
ness gives  us  the  reasons  of  the  affirmation  that  liberty  is 
an  attribute  of  the  actions  of  the  will."  This  is  probably 
the  phrase  by  which  we  gain  the  true  interpretation  of  an- 
other phrase  of  Finney's:  "Man  is  conscious  of  possess- 
ing the  powers  of  a  moral  agent."*''  The  freedom  of  the 
will  is  an  aflirination  of  the  reason  upon  consciousness  of 
the  phenomena  which  pass  on  within  us. 

Finney  also  maintainefj  the  perfect  certainty  of  all  fu- 
ture volitions,  which  are  embraced  in  tlie  purposes  of  God, 
so  that  God's  foreknowledge  of  what  will  be  done  depends 
upon  his  purposes  as  to  what  he  will  himself  do.  In  respect 
to  all  these  subjects,  however,  there  is  no  philosophical  dis- 
cussion; but  Finney  contents  himself  with  the  affirmation 
of  what  he  regards  simple  and  indisputable  truth. 

Finney's  successor.  President  FairchikI,  presented  the 
same  doctrine,  but  with  new  and  juster  emphasis  upon  the 

"5yfl«w,  Ftircfaild'i  edition.  i>.   is- 
"  tbiJ.,  p.   19. 
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testimony  of  consciousness.  The  intellect  and  the  sensibil- 
ity are  marked  in  their  action  by  the  law  of  necessity.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  will,  in  view  of  at  least  two  courses, 

wc  consciously  determine  for  ourselves,  by  a  free  choice  Iwtween  the 

two,  upon  which  of  these  courses  wc  shall  enter In  this  decision 

we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  of  freedom,  or  liberty.  We  know  that 
we  can  will  to  take  cither  of  the  attitudes,  or  pursue  either  of  the 
courses  open  to  us;  this  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  free> 
dom.  ....  The  proof  of  our  freedom  is  found  only  in  our  con- 
sciousness, and  can  he  found  nowhere  else.  We  know  that  we  are 
free,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  argument;  it  is  a  fact  of  conscious- 
ness  The  argument  for  freedom  derived  from  our  moral  con- 
sciousness, the  fact  that  wc  hold  ourselves  bound  by  duly  or  obliga- 
tion  to  a  certain  course  of  action,  is  a  good  argument  for  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  But  the  perception  or  conviction  of  the  obligation  pre- 
SHpfioiet  the  eoHsciousnfss  of  freedom.  The  view  is  sometimes  pre- 
sented that  we  infer  our  freedom  from  our  consciousness  of  obligation. 
Rut  it  is  not  merely  a  logical  inference.  The  consciotuncss  of  free- 
dom is  doubtless  involved  In  our  perception  or  conviction  of  obliga- 
tion. TTie  fact  of  freedom  is  the  logical  antecedent  of  that  of  obliga- 
tion, and  the  thought  of  freedom  mnsC  come  before,  or  with,  the  thought 
of  obligation^* 

Fairchild  attempted  to  make  the  possibility  of  freedom  a 
little  clearer  by  dividing,  as  Samuel  West  had  done,  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  motives — those  which  appeal  to 
the  intelligence,  and  those  which  appeal  to  the  desires.  .MI 
motives  reduce  to  these  two  classes.  Between  the  two  the 
will  chooses  in  perfect  freedom.  In  fact,  freedom  is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  two  are  incomparable  as  to 
their  strength,  since  they  appeal  to  the  personality  in  two 
completely  different  ways. 

How  do  we  measure  strength  of  motive?  There  are  two  way*— by 
the  judgment  or  reason,  and  by  the  sensibility  or  feeling.  The  two 
sCantlarda  are  cjitircly  different,  but  the  will  is  not  always  as  the 
strongest  motive,  tested  by  either  standard.  It  is  not  always  as  the 
best  judgment;  for  the  sinner  always  acts  against  the  true  reason  as 
pre.tented  by  his  judgment.  Nor  is  it  always  as  the  strongest  fed-j 
ingi  t^c  good  man  often  obeys  bis  judgment,  against  his  feeling. 

*■  Etrm*»Ut  •/   Thttogy,  Xaturat  and  Rtvtaitd    (Oberlin,    iSyj),   pf.   37  fl. 
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This  is  more  illuminating  than  anything  that  bad  }ret  been 
said.    Yet  Fairdnld  did  not  ^itc  rise  to  the  tnic  height  of 

freedom,  for  he  said: 

If  tnottvc  acts  oaljr  m  the  ifcafc  of  datn.  Atm  Iberc  is  bat  one 
kind  of  motnrc  actz«(  ayoa  us,  tnd  ••  abermgtir*  m  actii>*;  ooij  one 
course  open  to  as,  snd  bcBce  no  ctetoe,  no  freedom.  The  itroincil 
desire,  or  the  rcsohant  of  the  dexires,  mist  eoacrol  the  wtIL  There  is 
nothing  poeaMt  in  actioa  Im  w  obey  Ac  ieeliaB. 

Tliis  is  entirely  to  sm render  freedom;  for  the  fact  is  that 
the  strength  of  desires  docs  not  touch  freedom.  Action 
must,  to  be  sure,  "obey  the  feeUng ;"  but  which,  of  several 
feelings?  It  erects  the  authority  which  it  obeys  into  an 
authority  in  liie  act  of  obe\-ing  it.  Fairchild  furtlicr  held 
the  certainty  of  all  future  events,  because  he  maintained 
God's  perfect  foreknowledge.  But  foreknowledge  was 
mysterious.  God  must  be  supposed  to  have  *'sorae  direct 
beholding  of  the  future,  a  power  which  we  cannot  explain 
or  understand." 

The  Oberlin  school  thus  attained  the  best  statement  of 
the  meaning  of  freedom  which  had  yet  been  given  in  the 
New  England  theology.  But  its  atomistic  theory  of  the 
will's  action"*  pre\*ented  it  from  accepting  Taylor's  idea  of 
a  "primary  predominant  choice,"  with  all  which  that  in- 
volves for  the  idea  of  character.  For  the  highest  point 
reached  in  this  development  we  must  turn  to  Samuel  Har- 
ris, who  in  his  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism  gave  a  new 
statement  to  freedom  and  rendered  many  of  the  old  dis- 
putations forever  unnecessary. 

Harris  begins  his  treatment  of  the  will  with  deHnitions. 
To  summarize : 

The  will  is  the  power  of  a  person,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  with 
sasceptibility  to  the  influence  of  rational  motives,  to  determine  the  end 
or  objects  to  which  he  will  direct  his  energy,  and  the  exertion  of  his 
energy  with  reference  to  the  determined  end  or  objccl.  The  wilt  ij  a 
person's  power  of  self-delerminaiion-  It  is  his  power  of  determining 
,*«See  CbtplCT  XVI.  on  the  Oberlfa  iheotogr. 
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the  exercise  of  his  own  causal  efficiency  or  energy.    He  has  tfu  powtr 

of  sflf-directiott,  self-esertion,  and  jf!f -restraint The  delrnnina- 

tions  of  the  will  are  of  two  kinds — Choice  and  Volition.  In  choice  a 
person  determines  the  object  or  end  to  which  he  will  direct  his  encr- 
^es.  In  voHcion  a  person  exerts  his  energies  or  calls  them  into  action: 
or  he  refuses  to  do  so Choice  is  self-direction.  Volition  is  self- 
exertion  or  self-rcstrainL     Both  are  self-determinations." 

The  distinction  here  made  between  choice  and  volition  is 

vital  to  Harris'  understanding  of  the  subject.    It 

is  essential  to  the  realitj'  of  free-will  and  moral  responsibility.  If  wiU 
is  merely  the  volitional  power  of  calling  the  energies  into  action,  then 
we  no  longer  determine  by  free-will  the  ends  or  objects  of  action; 
and  ihese  are  determined  by  the  constitutional  impulses  or  motives 
which  are  at  the  time  the  strongest.  And  thus  all  freedom  both  of 
choice  and  volition  disappears,  since  the  man  has  no  power  of  self- 
direction  and  can  exert  his  energies  only  in  the  direction  already 
determined  for  him  by  the  unreasoning  impulses  of  nature."* 

Choice  "presupposes  a   comparison  of  objects   in  the 

light  of  reasoti After  the  comparison  follows  the 

choice,  which  is  the  simple,  indefinable  determination  of  the 

will." 

A  choice  is  nn  abiding  determination  of  the  will.  It  may  abide 
for  an  hour  or  a  day;  it  may  be  a  life-long  choice  or  preference. 
....  Choices  may  be  distinguished  by  ihcir  objects  as  supreme  and 
subordinate.  A  sul>urdin»tc  choice  is  the  choice  of  an  object  as  sub- 
ordinate to  an  ulteriur  end :  as  when  one  chooses  wealth  as  an  object 
of  pursuit,  but  chooses  it  simply  as  a  means  of  pohtical  preferment 
The  supreme  choice  is  the  choice  of  the  supreme  end  of  action,  to 
which  all  other  ends  are  subordinate  and  which  itself  is  subordinate 
to  no  ulterior  end.  Becau<;e  man  is  rational  he  rau-st  choose  some 
supreme  end;  for  he  recognizes  reason  as  supreme." 

With  these  definitions  the  affirmation  of  freedom  is 
closely  connected.*'  "The  definition  of  will  is  in  itself  the 
definition  of  free-will."  "The  freedom  of  the  will  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  will  is  a  will."  "Freedom  is  inherent 
in  rationality."  Edwards  was  wrong  in  considering  the 
will  "from  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  causation,"  and 

M  op.  cit.,  p.  349.  •>  thid..  p.  354. 

■■2M.,  p.  3(1. 
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forgetting  that  it  might  be  exercised  (in  choice)  prior  to 
all  causation.  The  threefold  division  of  the  mind,  separat- 
ing sharply  between  the  determinations  of  the  sensibilities 
and  those  of  the  will,  is  of  essential  help  In  maintaining  the 
correct  view.  "Man's  knowledge  of  his  free-will  is  of  the 
highest  certainty."  **  Tlie  proof  is  derived  from  the  im- 
mediate affirmations  of  consciousness,  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  moral  responsibility  which  involves  freedom,  from 
the  fact  that  it  "sustains  the  tests  of  pritnittve  knowledge," 
and  from  human  history.  The  "implication  of  man  in 
nature,"  ^*  which  proves  that  he  is  above  nature,  is  consid- 
ered at  lengt!) ;  and  then  the  old  historic  struggle  is  taken 
up  in  a  section  upon  "the  influence  of  motives."  *^  Tlie 
motive  is  not  the  eflicient  cause  of  the  will's  determina- 
tions; nor  does  it  determine  it  to  choose  this  rather  than 
that.  The  various  formulas  which  have  been  suggested — 
The  will  always  is  as  the  strongest  motive;  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good;  as  the  last  dictate  of  tlie  understanding — 
are  all  aside  from  the  true  point.  This  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject is  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  also 
anticipates  the  substance  of  a  valuable  section  upon  "Soci- 
ology and  Free-Will :" 

The  uniformity  of  human  action  cannot  be  explained  b>-  any  taw 
of  the  uniform  influence  of  motives  on  the  will.  Another  factor  is 
concerned  in  this  uniforroity;  it  is  the  character  in  the  will.  By  its 
choice  the  will  forms  in  itself  a  character;  and  by  action  in  accordance 
with  the  choice,  it  confirms  and  develops  the  character  This  must 
be  recognized  tn  explaining  the  uniformity  of  human  action.  The 
attempt  to  explain  it  by  some  law  of  the  uniform  influence  of  motives 
assumes  that  the  will  is  a]^^'ays  characterless.  Writers  on  the  will 
who  attempt  tn  explain  the  uniformity  of  human  action  in  this  way, 
have  much  to  say  about  the  necessity  of  finding  the  laws  of  the  will. 
But  in  fact  they  are  seekinR  for  a  law  of  the  will  which  shall  be  only 
a  necessary  uniform  sequence  of  nature;  should  they  succeed  they 
would  only  prove  that  the  determinations  of  the  will  are  a  part  of  the 

••  Ibid.,  p.  j65-  "  't>U..  p.  376. 

■•  tbid..  p.  389- 
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course  of  nature  and  subject  to  the  dictum  necessitatis.  This  would 
prove  that  personal  beings  do  not  exist  and  that  nnture  is  all-  The 
real  law  to  the  deterrrinations  of  tlie  will  is  the  moral  law  which  de- 
clares the  ends  to  which  rational  beings  ought  to  direct  their  ener- 
gies and  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  them  in  their  actioni. 
If  personal  beings  exist  they  mast  at  some  point  rise  above  the  (uced 
course  and  uniform  sequences  of  nature  and  find  themselves  under 
obligation  to  conform  their  free  action  to  the  truths,  laws,  ideals,  and 
aids  of  reason." 

But  this  is  a  disgression.  We  are  here  engaged  with  a 
theologian  who  represents  a  later  stage  in  the  history  of 
theolog)',  wlien  the  homogeneous  and  self-centered  New 
England  school  was  giving  way  to  the  introduction  of  a 
still  "newer"  theology.  We  revert,  therefore,  to  Taylor  as 
the  propounder  of  a  real  freedom,  and  ask  what  the  effect 
of  this  proposal  is  to  be  within  the  strict  New  England 
school,  of  which  Taylor  certainly  was  a  member,  both  by 
training  and  by  his  hearty  acceptance  of  its  leading  posi- 
tions. What  would  be  done  with  it  in  our  oldest  and  then 
principal  school  of  theology,  in  Andover,  and  by  the  great- 
est representative  of  the  unmodified  New  England  strain, 
Professor  Park? 

The  real  question  for  New  England  theology,  after 
Taylor  had  led  the  way  in  so  large  a  revision  of  Edwards' 
positions  as  substantially  to  reverse  them,  was  whether  the 
departure  from  Edwards  should  be  frankly  acknowledged, 
and  the  development  of  theological  thought  be  allowed  to 
go  unhampered  on  its  way,  or  whether  the  overshadowing 
influence  of  Edwards  should  be  maintained  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  constructive  processes  so  actively  proceed- 
ing. Should  the  dogmatic  or  the  historic  spirit  prevail? 
It  was  Park's  peculiar  fate  to  guide  in  the  latter  direction, 
and  to  maintain  the  historic  attitude  at  the  expense  of  per- 
fect clearness  and  dogmatic  success.  He  so  admired  and 
reverenced  Edwards  that  he  believed  himself  at  every  point 

••  Loe.  eit.,  p.  j»6. 
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a  follower  of  the  master.  Why  he  thought  so  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  subject.  He  was  himself  a  greater  mind 
than  Edwards.  He  must  have  known  Edwards'  entire  de- 
pendence upon  Locke  for  both  doctrine  and  arguments. 
But  Park's  admiration  of  the  acuteness,  elaboration,  com- 
prehensiveness, and  mercilessness  in  the  pursuit  of  error, 
which  mark  Edwards'  work,  and  of  the  great  service  ren- 
dered by  the  perfect  timeh'ness  of  his  writings  to  evangeli- 
cal theology,  was  so  great  that  it  blinded  him  to  every  other 
aspect  of  the  matter.  This  was  the  easier  on  account  of 
that  subtle  ambiguity  in  Edwards*  phraseology  which  we 
have  already  marked,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  his  father  made  by  the  younger  Edwards.  Park 
seized  this  interpretation  and  declared  it  the  true  interpre- 
tation, and  thus  concealed  from  himself  his  greatest  diver- 
gence from  Edwards.  His  further  divergences  could  then 
the  more  easily  remain  hid  from  his  own  eyes. 
These  divergences  pertained  to  three  points: 

1.  Edwards  followed  the  old  division  of  the  mind  into 
the  understanding  and  affections,  and  subsumed  the  will 
under  the  latter  head.  He  henc«  confounded  the  affections 
and  the  will,  and  made  a  hundred  times  the  fallacy  of  glid- 
ing from  "inclination"  considered  as  a  desire  to  inclination 
as  a  volition,  without  being  conscious  of  it;  which,  of 
course,  was  the  fallacy  of  "ambiguous  term."  Park,  on 
the  contrary,  followed  the  threefold  division  into  intellect, 
sensibility,  and  will,  and  was  always  consistent  in  the  dis- 
tinction. 

2.  Park  denied  the  causal  connection  between  motives 
and  choices.  Hence  he  interpreted  the  maxim,  which  he 
himself  preserved,  "The  will  always  is  as  the  greatest  ap- 
parent good,"  as  embodying  the  usage^  not  the  necessitated 
action,  of  the  will.     It  might  at  any  moment  choose  the 
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least  apparent  good;  but  it  never  does,  and  it  never  wiU. 
Tills  was  the  N-ounger  Edwards'  interpretation  of  his  father. 

3.  Park  gave  a  new  meaning,  and  above  all  a  new  force, 
to  the  idea  of  natural  ability  to  choose,  which  he  would 
have  made  a  real  freedom  but  for  the  shackles  laid  upon 
him  by  that  maxim,  which  he  thought  he  had  evacuated  of 
its  mischief,  but  which,  like  a  tamed  cobra,  possessed  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  poison  the  theory,  if  not  the  prac- 
tical application,  of  any  theology  cherishing  it." 

These  divergences  were  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
subsequent  thinkers,  but  it  was  chiefly  because  of  their  ex- 
tension and  enlargement  on  account  of  practical  considera- 
tions. We  now  concern  ourselves  with  the  question  of  the 
theoretical  adjustment  of  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  of  the 
success  of  Park  in  maintaining  a  true  freedom. 

Park  maintains  that  tlie  will  always  is  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good.  Take  any  human  being,  from  Adam  down, 
and  he  comes  into  a  world  of  goods,  already  fixed  inde- 
pendently of  his  volitional  action.  His  own  balance  of  de- 
sires and  tendencies  (subjective  natural  motives,  in  Park's 
terminology),  previous  to  his  first  choice,  is  also  fixed  in- 
dependently of  himself.  Now  he  chooses — puts  forth  his 
first  choice.  It  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good.  What 
that  good  presented  to  him  is,  is  independent  of  himself. 
WViat  there  is  about  it,  or  about  him,  that  renders  it  appar- 
ently good  is  independent  of  him.  The  "greatest  apparent 
good"  is  absolutely  objective  to  him  considered  as  a  free, 
choosing  being;  and  his  will  is  as  that  good.  The  same  is 
true  of  every  subsequent  choice,  for  if  the  will,  the  previous 
choice,  is  at  any  moment  operative  in  determining  what  he 

"  Shedd  iDegnatie  Th^ohgy.  Vol.  II.  p.  319)  rcvuU  tbb  inner  contn- 
didion  in  Edward*  Ihuv:  "These  poaicinni  [boncti)t«  of  the  will  not  "nitur*! 
in^iliCyi"  "moral  inability"  cot  "inability  proper"]  bring  Edward)  into  coD- 
tr&diclion  with  himKlf  and  open  the  way  for  ■  diflerent  anthropology  irotn  ihai 
conuinrd  in  hia  wTitiags  gracTally,  and  particularly  in  bit  tnattae  00  Originai 
Sim." 
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desires  and  thus  modifies  the  "appearance,"  it  was  itself 
not  kis,  but  was  as  the  (previously)  apparent  good.  Hence 
two  things  follow : 

I.  Such  a  connection  between  motives  and  will  is  causo 
Hve;  and  hence  Park  has  not  avoided  the  abyss  of  Ed- 
wards' necessity — nor  that  of  Spencer  or  even  Spinoza. 

What  is  a  causative  connection  between  phenomena?  I 
see  a  spark  applied  to  powder  and  then  I  see  an  explosion. 
This  is  the  uniform  fact.  The  explosion  always  is  as  the 
application  of  the  spark.  I  apply  heat  to  ice  and  it  melts. 
Whenever  I  see  invariable  connection  of  antecedents  and 
certain  consequents,  I  say  the  former  are  the  cause  of  the 
latter.  Professor  Park  elsewhere  reasons  in  this  way.  He 
is  thoroughly  opposed  to  John  Stuart  Mill's  theory  of 
causation.  He  says  that  zvhenever  we  sec  the  invariability 
which  Mill  affirms,  we  go  farther  than  Mill,  and  declare 
that  there  is  power  there;  and  we  tlius  arrive  for  the  first 
time  at  the  true  idea  of  causation.  Apply  the  same  reason- 
ings to  his  own  maxim;  and  whenever  we  perceive  that  the 
"wilt  always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,"  we  say: 
"The  goc)d  is  the  cause  of  the  action  of  the  will;"  and  we 
cannot  say  anything  else  while  ive  have  the  powers  of  hu- 
man reasoning  left. 

Park,  of  course,  perceived  that  this  objection  would  be 
made  to  him,  and  his  answer  was  ready.  This  uniformity 
is  uniformity  of  usage.  The  will  can  choose  the  greatest 
apparent  good  freely- — as  freely  as  it  could  a  lesser  appar- 
ent good.  And  it  always  does  freely  choose  the  greatest 
apparent  good.  That  it  always  does  it  freely,  however  so 
many  times,  is  evident  from  consciousness;  for  conscious- 
ness declares  of  every  choice  that  it  is  free. 

We  may  rejoin  that  we  are  not  conscious  that  every 
choice  is  free,  for  many  are  not:  as,  for  example,  my  choice 
this  morning  to  brush  my  hair  with  my  brush.    But  of  free 
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choices — for  man  does  make  siich,  and  of  these  only,  is  our 
discussion  here — consciousness  not  only  declares  that  the 
choice  is  free,  but  it  often  declares  also  that  the  choice  is 
not  one  of  "the  greatest  apparent  good."  It  is  an  abuse 
of  lang^iage  as  well  as  of  morals  to  declare  that  the  drunk- 
ard choosing  the  cup  believes  or  feels  it  in  any  sense 
"good  I"  So  that  consciousness,  if  it  is  for  freedom,  as  it 
is,  is  against  the  uniformity  of  the  Edwardean  maxim! 

It  is  the  more  strange  that  Park  did  not  see  this  because, 
if  the  will  always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,  then,  on 
his  theory  of  virtue,  there  can  never  be  any  sin.  Sin  is  the 
choice  of  the  lower  instead  of  the  higher  or  greater  good. 
If  a  man  chooses  the  greatest  apparent  good — that  is,  the 
thing  which  on  the  whole  seems  best  to  him — that  act  is  a 
virtuous  act.  And  as  every  act  is  such  a  choice,  according 
to  Edwards,  ever)'  act  is  virtuous.  This  argument  can  be 
met  only  by  saying  that  the  "greatest  apparent  good"  is 
that  which  appeals  most  to  the  man,  affords  the  greatest 
total  present  gratification,  is  the  easiest  to  choose,  has  the 
most  desire  for  itself.  But  if  it  is  these,' it  is  truly  the 
greatest  good,  unless  the  man  knows  all  the  time  that  to 
choose  it  he  must  forsake  duty  for  it,  and  that  the  desire  it 
will  gratify  is  an  evil  desire  which  he  ought  never  to  har- 
bor. But  then  it  is  neither  good  nor  apparently  goodi  It 
is  bad,  and  nothing  but  bad. 

In  fact,  the  term  "greatest  apparent  good"  is  another 
sample  of  the  "ambiguous  middle"  in  Edwards'  reasoning 
of  whicl)  "inclination"  is  the  first  and  principal.  Now  it 
means  the  prepfmderating  object  of  the  sensibility,  and  now 
that  of  the  conscience  or  of  the  whole  harmonious  man. 
No  one  can  tell  when  it  oscillates  from  one  to  the  other; 
and  hence  any  argument  may  be  vitiated  by  it,  and  most 
are. 
*2.  This  theory  is  essentially  supralapsarianism.    The  de- 
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Srees  of  God  are  eternal.  They  surround  the  first,  equally 
with  every,  act  of  the  will.  There  is  never  a  moment  of 
freedom,  of  action  not  predetermined.  Augustine  made 
man  free  in  his  fall;  Edwards  and  Park  made  him  no  more 
free  there  than  anywhere  else.  In  view  of  this,  all  ques- 
tions of  the  order  of  the  decrees  are  trivial.  Was  the  de- 
cree to  make  man  sin  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  decree  to 
damn  him?  Who  cares?  The  main  fact  is  that  all  of 
every  man's  action  and  of  all  men's  is  decreed — his  fall,  his 
sin,  as  well  as  his  punishment  for  sin.  God's  decree  em- 
braces everything^.  It  was  not  that  God  foresaw  man's  sin, 
and  then  decreed  to  punish  him.  He  did  not  foresee,  he 
decreed  man's  sin.  There  is  not  one  atom  of  freedom,  one 
moment  cf  personal  responsibility,  deliberation,  individual 
and  uncaused  action  on  the  part  of  man,  an>'\vhere.  All  is 
necessitated. 

Professor  Park  of  course,  elaborately  denies  these  posi- 
tions, and,  as  we  are  about  to  show,  escapes  them — but  not 
consistently.  We  are  now  holding  him  strictly  to  his  theo- 
ries as  they  must  be  interpreted,  if  he  consistently  main- 
tains the  Edwardean  theory  of  the  will,  as  he  says  he  does. 
He  says :  God  does  not  positively  decree  the  sin  of  Adam  or 
of  any  other  man.  But  he  "circumstances  and  places"  man 
so  that  he  "will  certainly  sin,"  and  Adam  as  much  a.s  any 
son  of  his.  Now  that  is,  in  plain  words,  surroutiding  him 
with  motives  leading  to  sin — -and  motives  are  causes  pro- 
ducing sinful  action.  The  distinctions  utterly  evaporate  as 
soon  as  the  maxim,  "always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent 
good,"  is  remembered.  That  is  causation.  Thus  Park  was 
a  supralapsarian.  forced  to  that  position  against  his  choice 
by  his  theorj-  of  the  will.  True,  he  treats  supralapsarian  ism 
in  a  special  section,  and  rejects  it  by  saying  of  it  that  it  is 
"unreasonable  and  arbitrary;"  but  he  does  not  give  any 
reason  for  this  c<:>ndemnation.    This  is  the  stranger  because 
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he  had  in  his  theory  of  virtue  the  means  of  pulverizing  it  as 
no  theologian  before  him  had  been  able  to  do.  He  might 
have  said:  "Supralapsarianism  is  the  theory  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fall,  and  witliout  prevision  of  the  same,  God,  from 
all  eternity,  for  the  glory  of  his  mercy  and  the  praise  of  his 
justice,  separated  men  into  two  classes,  and  foreordained  the 
one  unto  eternal  life  and  the  otlier  unto  eternal  death.  This 
theory  is  hnpossihle;  for  ( i )  it  regards  men,  antece<lent  to 
all  sin,  either  as  mere  mathematical  units,  or  as  merely  senti- 
ent beings,  tlieir  moral  nature  and  questions  of  desert  being 
disregarded.  (2)  As  mere  malhcmatical  units  they  can  be 
the  object  of  no  moral  judgment,  and  so  neither  condemned 
nor  acquitted.  (3)  As  merely  sentient,  they  must  become 
the  objects  of  the  divine  bcnezolcucej  by  which  God  must 
choose  to  do  them  good,  and  good  only,  and  hence  none 
of  them  can  be  reprobated.  (4)  Hence  in  neither  case  can 
tliere  be  the  separation  described."  But  Park  docs  not  say 
this.  Why?  The  answer,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
determinism,  which  made  substantia]  supralapsarianism  ne- 
cessary to  him,  however  unwelcome.  This  discord  between 
the  nature  of  firtue  and  the  theory  of  the  zviil  is  the  great 
defect  of  Park's  system,  and  would  have  been  fatal  to  it  had 
there  not  been  a  corresponding  inconsistency  in  the  theory  of 
the  will  itself.  \Vc  arc,  accordingly,  approaching  rapidly 
the  deepest  secret  of  Park's  theologj'.    It  is  his  crux. 

The  charm  of  such  a  view  of  the  will's  action,  by  which 
this  grim  and  inhuman  theory  of  absolute  predestination 
retained  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  Edwards  and  Park,  is 
to  be  found  in  its  relation  to  the  concept  of  (Jod.  God  was 
viewed  by  them  both  as  unchangeable  in  all  his  perfections, 
in  his  wisdom,  knowledge,  blessedness,  etc.  His  govern- 
ment was  perfect  also.  Now,  if  there  had  been  any  true 
grief  in  God,  his  eternal  bles.sedness  would  have  been  im- 
paired; if  any  ignorance^  even  the  slightest,  of  the  future 
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free  acts  of  man,  his  infinite  knowledge  would  have  disap- 
peared; if  any  failure  to  control  any,  even  tlie  least  act  of 
man,  even  so  little  an  act  as  putting  the  finger  at  random 
on  any  square  of  a  checker  board  (which  example  Edwards 
elaborately  discussed),  then  there  would  be  no  divine  gov- 
ernment left  whatever!  The  perfection  of  the  logician,  of 
tfie  systematician — a  geometrical  perfection — ^was  thus  de- 
manded in  respect  to  life,  even  the  life  of  God;  and  these 
great  men  continued  to  demand  it  in  entire  obliviousness  of 
the  fact  that  tliey  were  now  discussing,  not  the  Living  God, 
but  an  inteliectual  abstraction,  as  cold  as  an  iceberg,  and  as 
unreal  as  the  Olympian  Zeus.  A  colossal  blunder  cer- 
tainly, but  one  of  which  "only  colossal  minds  could  be 
guilty." 

The  third  peculiarity  by  which  Park  departed  from  Ed- 
wards undid,  however,  most  of  the  harm  of  these  supralap- 
sarian  positions.  Following  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  Tay- 
lor, he  gave  a  new  meaning  to  "natural  ability."  This  he 
defined  as  real  ability,  the  ability  to  choose  freely  either 
right  or  wrong.  "Moral  ability"  is  not  proiierly  ability  at 
all,  since  it  is  mere  willingness.  But  natural  ability  is  true, 
spontaneous,  primal,  causality.  A  man  has  natural  ability 
to  repent,  always,  everywhere,  without  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  church  or  Bible;  but  he  never  will  so 
repent.  He  hasn't  "moral  ability;"  that  is,  he  won't.  But 
he  can. 

Now,  Park  himself  may  have  been  perfectly  consistent 
here  with  his  Edwardean  positions.  He  may  have  main- 
tained that  "natural  ability,"  while  complete,  was  never 
exercised,  even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  lifting  the  finger  to 
bnish  away  a  fly,  without  "moral  ability''  conjoined — that 
is,  without  a  balance  of  motives  for  such  an  action.  His 
emphasis  on  certain  positions,  however,  and  tlie  elaborate- 
ness with  which  he  defined  and  removed  objections  when 
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discussing  the  subject  of  decrees,  would  imply  not.  The 
toil  would  have  been  so  futile  unless  the  pupil,  and  the  mas- 
ter, got  for  the  time  out  from  under  the  burden  of  Edwards' 
"certainty !"  His  pupils  made  an  adjustment,  even  if  Park 
did  not,  and  the  impression  and  total  outcome  of  the  sys- 
tem for  them  at  this  point  were  something  as  follows: 

1.  The  will  of  man  is  free.  He  can,  at  any  moment, 
choose  right  or  wrong.  This  is  the  emphasis  which  Park 
constantly  threw  upon  "natural  ability."  His  statements 
were  as  extreme  as  the  most  ardent  devotee  of  free  will 
could  desire.  "Man  can  perfectly  obey  the  law  of  God, 
because  he  can  love  God  supremely  and  his  neighbor  as 
himself,  and  can  maintain  such  a  love,  and  exemplify  it  in 
every  individual  choice."  "He  can  do  right  just  as  easily 
as  he  can  do  wrong."  "He  can  break  every  decree  of  God 
relating  to  his  own  conduct."  "He  can  repent  at  any  mo- 
ment without  any  aid  from  the  Holy  Spirit."  Such  were 
forms  of  expression  Park  constantly  used.  And  out  of 
them  his  pupils  drew  the  doctrine  that  the  will  has  a  true, 
unchanged,  primal  causality,  by  which  man  truly  origi- 
nates action,  and  is  himself  the  one,  and  the  only,  cause  of 
his  own  action. 

2.  Motives,  however,  have  a  real  influence  on  man ;  that 
is,  a  real  tendency  to  move  the  will  in  this  direction  or  that. 

3.  God's  moral  government  is  exercised  through  mo- 
tives, influencing  human  wills.    The  action  of  a  man  can 

be   determined,   wthin  reasonable   limits,   by  his   fellow-      1 
creatures,  as  they  plan  to  bring  such  or  such  other  motives 
to  bear  upf>n  him.    God  can  in  a  far  greater  sense  control 
men's  action  by  the  same  method,  because   he   has   far 
greater  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions,  internal  and  exter^H 
nal,  which  affect  the  operation  of  those  motives.  ^^ 

4.  The  scope  of  this  government  thus  includes  the  voli- 
tions of  men,  and  extends  far  beyond  the  reach  of  6nite 
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comprehension.     Has  it  any  limits?    Only  such,  whatever 
they  may  be,  as  God  himself  has  given. 

5.  God  set  in  motion  a  universe  resulting  in  some  de- 
gree of  sin.  Of  course,  he  purposed  to  permit  that  sia 
The  explanation  of  that  permiss ion  Park  had  al ready 
given.  Sin  entered  by  the  free  act  of  man;  and  that  man 
was  as  able  not  to  commit  the  sin  he  did  commit,  as  he  was 
to  commit  it.  But  God  foresaw  that  man  would  sin;  and 
he  prepared  for  it. 

6.  The  condition  of  things  now  is  such  that,  left  to 
themselves,  men  will  sin.  This  is  not  a  necessity,  but  it 
is  a  fact. 

7.  God  interferes  with  the  course  of  sin  as  largely  as  he 
can  consistently,  and  calls  some  men  unto  salvation.  This 
is  election.  It  is  not  absolute  in  the  sense  that  it  renders 
faith  necessary,  for  any  elected  man  can  persist  in  sin  and 
be  lost;  and  he  can  be  saved  only  by  exerting  this  same 
power  of  freedom  in  the  way  of  repentance,  faith,  and  ref- 
ormation. Are  any  elect  thus  lost?  Park  would  say, 
"No I"    His  pupils  would  say:    "Possibly  some  are." 

8.  Those  whom  God  must,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  all,  leave  without  such  influence  as  will 
actually  bring  them  to  repentance,  he  so  leaves.  This  is 
"practcrition,"  passing  over,  not  "reprobation."  But  there 
is  no  absolute  or  complete  praeterition.  Men  have  grace 
enough  to  be  saved,  everyone.  And  they  have  "natural 
power,"  true  freedom,  to  repent  and  be  saved  without  any 
grace. 

9.  God  never  lets  the  world  get  out  of  his  control.  No 
"permissive  decree,"  no  "praeterition,"  ever  implies  that 
he  stands  by  as  a  silent  and  helpless  spectator,  and  sees  the 
world  going  evil  ways  which  he  cannot  hinder.  He  so 
guides  and  controls,  even  in  the  darkest  times,  as  to  bring 
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all  out  eventually  to  his  own  glory.  This  is  his  perfection, 
but  it  is  a  living  and  not  a  mere  geometrical  perfection. 

Park  thus  never  accepted  for  himself  fully  an  idea  which 
is  essential  to  his  defense  of  the  benevolence  of  God  in  the 
permission  of  sin — the  idea  of  the  divine  self-limitation. 
He  admitted  it  in  respect  to  the  permission  of  sin,  for  he 
taught  that  God,  having  made  man  as  he  did  and  given 
him  the  faculty  of  free  will,  could  not  then  consistently  do 
so  and  so.  He  never  explicitly  recognized  the  fact  that 
God  limits  himself  even  when  he  creates  matter;  for  he 
cannot  thereafter  proceed  in  the  universe,  matter  having 
its  fixed  qualities,  forces,  and  laws,  exactly  as  he  otherwise 
could.  He  expressly  rejected  the  suggestion  of  Julius  Mul- 
ler  and  other  Kenotics,  that  the  divine  Logos  limited  itself 
in  the  incarnation.  He  really  wanted  a  , self-limitation 
which  should  be  at  the  same  time  no  limitation;  which 
should  explain  the  permission  of  sin,  and  yet  not  infringe 
the  absoluteness  of  God's  control,  foreknowledge,  and 
eternal  decree,  which  with  differences  was  to  cover  every- 
thing alike.  He  erred  here  in  maintaining  a  doctrine  of 
the  Absolute — the  truly  Unconditioned — which  is  impos- 
sible when  once  sin,  incarnation,  atonement,  and  forgive- 
ness are  introduced.  He  should  have  listened  here  to 
Kahnis,  with  whom  he  once  studied,  and  to  the  great 
Thomasius. 

This,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  New 
England  theology  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  will. 
The  great  idea  of  a  true  freedom,  born  of  the  revival  ef- 
forts of  the  great  leaders  of  the  school,  struggled  in  the 
minds  of  the  successive  thinkers  as  they  labored  at  mak- 
ing the  system  of  theology  more  true  and  more  consistent, 
but  was  not  able  to  attain  clearness  of  statement  even  from 
the  greatest  of  them — from  him  who  was  in  most  respects 
the  representative  and  consummation  of  the  whole  move- 
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ment  Here,  then,  the  theology  resulted  in  handing  down 
to  its  successors  the  imperative  problem  of  a.  better  settle- 
ment of  this  pivotal  doctrine — a  settlement  which  should 
take  the  doctrine  for  itself>  and  discuss  it  upon  its  own  evi- 
dences, and,  having  developed  it  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  a  sound  psychology,  should  then  give  it  its  place, 
and  its  due  influence  in  determining  the  other  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  system.  New  England  theology,  to  the  end, 
sacrificed  the  doctrine  of  freedom  to  that  of  the  divine 
perfections.  It  hence  failed  at  getting  a  true  doctrine; 
and  this  was  its  crux.®^ 

••  In  drfaitic  of  «tiy  publwhcd  Kyjirm  from  the  hBTvds  of  Profcasor  Park, 
I  am  compelled  la  prtarfit  hia  system  &s  I  find  It  in  mj  own  stpnographic  noicj 
of  ibe  year  iS7S-;£.  I  have  often  comciaced  theae  witb  those  of  Rev.  Ilenrjr 
M.  Tcnrcy,  of  itic  year  iB«s-66,  While  the  laclt  of  an  authoritative  liiut 
atatenent  from  Profeaaor  Park's  own  hand  is  Kieatly  ta  be  dcploreil,  I  have 
not  tbougbt  tbat  po«terity  ought  to  b«  deptlvcd  of  the  illumlnatioD  which  is 
thrown  upon  this  history  by  his  work,  when  hundreds  of  autbenitc  reports  oC 
Ilia  lectures  are  still  tn  rxisteT>ce.  In  fad,  this  lilstury,  but  for  the  light  whkh 
Profeasor  Park's  work  throws  upon  it,  could  not  have  been  written.  It  is 
his  compleling  work  which  sbows  ibe  meaning  a(  the  cautK  of  the  whole 
school. 
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THE  UNITARIAN  CONTROVERSY 

From  the  digression  which  we  have  made  in  the  last 
chapters,  we  must  now  return  to  the  regular  progress  of 
our  history.  We  had  been  brought  to  the  year  1795.  or 
thereabout,  by  which  time  the  new  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment had  been  set  forth,  and  the  first  system  of  theolc^, 
Hopkins',  had  appeared.  It  was  a  time  of  great  theologi- 
cal femient.  The  I'nitarian  controversy  was  impending, 
and  already  monitions  of  its  outbreak  had  been  frequent. 
In  this  year  Timothy  Dwight  came  to  Yale  as  its  president, 
to  find  the  college  honeycombed  with  F'Yench  infidelity, 
the  legacy  of  French  co-operation  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. We  are  therefore  called  next  to  the  study  of  this 
great  crisis  in  the  history  both  of  the  theolog>'  and  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  England  churches.  Was  the  new  the- 
ology, which  had  sought  to  prepare  the  way  for  more 
effective  evangelistic  work,  to  go  down  before  the  attacks 
of  English  rationalism  within  its  own  fold  and  of  French 
materialistic  infidelity  from  without?  So  it  seemed  for 
a  time.  But  the  stress  into  which  it  was  brought  served 
only  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  it  was  made. 

The  Unitarian  movement  in  Massachusetts  can  be  un- 
derstood only  by  a  careful  review  of  a  long  history.  Its 
roots  stretch  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  English  Pro- 
testantism. In  the  milder  tendencies  of  the  English 
Reformation  is  to  be  foimd  in  part  the  explanation  of  the 
Arminianism  which,  under  tlie  influence  of  the  powerful  re- 
action from  the  high  Calvinism  of  the  Commonwealth, 
culminated  in  various  forms  of  heterodoxy  after  the  Res- 
toration.    Arminianism  developed  into  Latitudinarianism, 
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and  I^titiidinarianism  into  Arianism  and  Unifarianism. 
Samuel  Clarke,  a  powerful  writer  upon  apologetics,  was  an 
Arminian  with  a  strong  leaning  to  high  Arianisna,  to  say 
the  least.  Daniel  Whitby  was  first  an  evangelical  Armin- 
ian, and  then  a  Unitarian.  And  then  came  a  number  of 
lesser  writers^  s"ch  as  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  whose 
treatise  on  Original  Sin,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  was 
answered  by  both  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  Calvinistic  re- 
vivalist of  America,  and  John  Wesley,  the  Arminian  re- 
vivalist of  England;  and  such  as  Emiyn,  the  author  of  the 
humble  Inquiry  i,tto  the  Scripture  Account  of  Jesus  Christ, 
etc.,  etc.  Meantime  also  Deism  beginning  with  Herbert 
of  Cherbur>'  away  back  in  the  time  of  James  and  Charles 
T,  was  nmning  its  course.  By  the  time  of  Wesley  there 
was  desperate  need  of  an  evangelical  revival,  if  English 
theology  or  the  English  church  was  to  be  saved  from  com- 
plete destruction. 

Long  before  this  final  stage  of  degeneration  was  reached 
in  England,  a  parallel  history  of  decline  had  begun  in  New 
England.  The  history  of  this,  so  far  as  it  was  the  result 
of  purely  indigenous  causes,  has  been  already  traced.  In- 
cidentally we  have  also  repeatedly  seen  the  influence  which 
English  writers  constantly  exercised  in  New  England,  and 
how  Clarke,  Whitby,  Taylor,  and  otliers  were  read.  Theo- 
logical degeneration  followed  upon  religious  and  moral 
decline.  The  steps  of  it,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  follow.  The  principal  writers  remained  still  orthodox. 
The  dissenters  said  little  aiid  wrote  less.  Still,  dissent 
existed.  We  have  seen  that  Anninianism  l>ecame  "prevail- 
ing," in  the  opinion  of  Edwards.  But  there  was  deeper 
divergence  than  mere  Anninianism.  Unitarianism  was 
not  professed,  or  publicly  advocated,  in  New  England  cir- 
cles during  the  eighteenth  century;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  writings  of  orthodox  divines,  there  must  have 
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beai  a  good  deal  of  favor  shown  it  in  private,  for,  beg^n- 
I  ning  with  Samuel  Mather's  tract  on  the  Necessity  of  Be- 
lieving the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  1718,  there  was  a 
considerable  series  of  defenses  of  the  doctrine  by  divines 
little  known,  such  as  Kent,  Burr,  Barnard,  and  Alexander,* 
the  last  of  whom  wrote  in  1791.  The  leaders  of  New  Eng- 
land opinion  were  no  less  concerned,  for  Edwards  once 
I  wrote  to  Wigglesworth,  professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard 
College,  warning  him  against  the  rise  of  an  alien  system 
of  thought,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  1758  Bellamy  printed 
a  Treatise  on  the  Ditnnity  of  Christ^  exclusively  ex^et- 
ical.*  In  1768  Hopkins  preached  in  Boston  a  sermon  upon 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  "under  a  conviction,"  as  he  says, 
"that  the  doctrine  was  much  neglected,  if  not  disbelieved, 
by  a  number  of  ministers  in  Boston."*  There  were  some 
open  signs  of  this  fact,  for  in  1756  "a  !a3mian"  had  caused 
to  I)e  printed  in  Boston  extracts  from  the  Humble  Inquiry 
of  Emlyn,  above  mentioned,  which  gained  an  astonishing 
influence.  The  book  is  so  essentially  weak  that  it  provokes 
examination  to  discover,  if  possible,  why  it  seemed  so  con- 
vincing to  many. 

The  argument  of  the  first  chapter  is  "that  the  term 
[God  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  different  senses,  supreme 
and  subordinate;"  and  "that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  speaks 
of  another  as  God,  distinct  from  him,  and  owns  this  God 
to  be  above  or  over  him."  The  reasoning  has  no  points  of 
novelty  to  one  acquainted  with  discussions  upon  the  Trin- 
ity. Emlyn  lays  special  stress  upon  the  passage  which 
speaks  of  the  subjection  of  the  Son,  "that  God  may  be  all 

k*  A    pr«tt]>    Kood    biblioKraphy    of    ikJi    minor   coDtrovcrtr    mty   be    bid    In 
tcr's    Congrtieti^KoHtm,    Bibliography,    Not,     agoS,    i^ifi,    a^fii,     9964,    Jisj. 
Ijaj».  33Se.    34>i.   3S'S.   364».    37W.   3815.    3867.    3354,   3573. 
L        •  Workt.  Vol.   I,  pp.  417-41- 

V       'Rev.   Jolui  Btriurd.   of  Marblebead,   preaefacd  a   "pabltc  lecture"  in   Bofton, 
T'uIt   '*.   '7*'.  O"  "TIjc  True  Divinity  of  Jeaui  Chriit." 

•  Reviewed  in  Spirit  of  Ih*  Pilgrims.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  sSt-^i. 
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in  all"  (I  Cor.  15:24-28).  The  texts  he  quotes  to 
that  there  are  different  senses  of  the  word  "God"  in 
Scriptures  are:  Ps.  8:5;  Ex.  4:16;  Eph.  1:3,  17;  that 
Jesus  speaks  of  another  God:  Matt.  27:46;  John  7:17; 
that  the  Father  is  siiperior  to  Jesus:  John  14:28;  10:29; 
5 :20 ;  6 :38, 

All  this  contained  nothing  no\'el  or  in  any  way  convin- 
cing to  a  theologian.  TIic  influence  of  the  work  must  have 
largely  depended  upon  the  representations  of  the  second 
chapter.  Emlyn  here  argues  that  "our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
disclaims  those  infinite  perfections  which  belong  only  to 
the  supreme  God,  underived  power,  absolute  goodness,  un- 
limited knowledge."  For  this  assertion  he  refers  to  the 
texts:  John  5:30;  Matt.  19:17;  Mark  13:32.  He  then 
asks:  What  evidence  is  there  of  these  "two  natures"  which 
are  brought  in  to  explain  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
pas.sages  cited : 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  himself  was  the  supreme  God  in  vtf 
nature,  could  not  have  said  .luch  thinf^n  as  that  he  "did  not  know  the 

day   nor  the   hour"   etc He     puis   not   the   distinction  of   two 

natures  between  the  Sort  of  Man  and  the  F.ternal  Word,  but  bctweea 
the  Son  and  the  Father,  "not  the  Son  knows,  but  onty  the  Father."  * 

Emlyn  then  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  Scripture 
in  its  obvious  meaning,  etc.,  etc.  He  thus  sharply  brought 
forward  the  question  whether  the  orthodox  party  could 
maintain  its  ground  in  the  forum  of  ratiocination.  Was 
the  theory  of  the  two  natures  correct?  Was  it  so  managed 
as  to  meet  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  evident  limitations 
laid  upon  the  attributes  of  Christ?  He  thus  smote  the 
weak  point  of  the  historic  Calvini.sm,  which  had  been  open, 
from  the  time  of  Calvin  down,  to  the  charge  of  substantial 
Nestorianism — not  a  Nestorianism  of  profession  or  inten- 

*  Emlyn  hinwclf  galhcTcd  together  in  l/tp  twelve  of  his  awn  tracts,  rcuk- 
ing  Itom.  lUe  Hutnbit  Inqviry  of  t7(U  to  i7>o.  He  ditcUHed.  anwnc  etlicr 
Ihlogf.  th«  text  I  John  $'-7.  ttid  abowed  pxid  criti^kl  ability.  Drpcndent 
HIU. 
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Bon,  but  of  inability  to  bring  the  two  natures  of  Christ  into 
anything  more  than  a  formal  union.  Calvinism  held  to 
"the  unity  of  the  person"  which  Chalcedon  had  declared, 
but  it  treated  the  divinity  and  humanity  so  as  to  render 
any  true  unity  impossible.  The  demand  was  now  sharply 
thrust  upon  the  Calvinism  of  New  England  either  to  jus- 
tify her  exegesis  by  a  satisfactory  theology,  or  to  surrender 
her  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  This  was  the  significance  of 
Emiyn's  book,  and,  I  think,  the  secret  of  its  influence. 

The  confusion  caused  by  the  Revolutionary  W^r  put  a 
stop  to  the  open  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  general 
unpopularity  of  Unitarian  views  led,  by  a  natural  tendency, 
to  pass  them  over  with  little  mention.  But  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  the  original 
Episcopal  cliurch  of  Massachusetts,  became  Unitarian 
nndcr  the  lead  of  its  pastor,  James  Freeman  (1785).  The 
liturgy  was  modified  to  omit  all  passages  objectionable  to 
Unitarians.  In  1786  Mr.  Freeman  sought  ordination  from 
Bishop  Seabury  in  Connecticut.  At  an  examination  which 
he  sustained  before  the  convocation,  he  declared  his  belief 
in  the  unity  of  God  and  the  entire  distinction  of  Christ 
from  God,  and  explained  the  divine  attributes  of  Christ — 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  etc. — as  derived  from  the  Fa- 
ther.* He  was  accordingly  refused  ordination,  and  subse- 
quently ordained  by  his  own  church,  congregationally. 
He  remained  in  the  pastorate  of  King's  Chapel  till  his 
death,  exercising  a  wide  influence.  His  preaching  was  at- 
tractive, polished,  plain,  and  practical.  That  he  never 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  sublimest  themes  of  the  gospel 
may  easily  be  seen  from  the  volume  of  sermons  pubh'shed 
in  182 1.  Upon  Good  Friday  he  preached  upon  "The  Ten- 
derness of  Jesus,"  at  Christmas  upon  "Jesus  Christ  the 

*  I  depend  here  upon  Sptague'*  AitiiaU,  Unitviao.  Freeman  doc*  not  Rem 
to  baw  been  •pcciklly  infiiua4:cd  fay  the  pceuliar  trend  of  Emlrn'i  book. 
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Prince  of  Peace,"  m  which  sermon,  after  mentioning  the 
work  of  Christ  as  consisting  in  two  particulars — that  God 
in  him  reconciles  us  to  himself,  and  that  the  Savior  is  the 
author  of  inward  peace,  or  tranquility  of  heart — he  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  latter  under  the  heads  that  Christ  (i) 
teaches  us  the  value  of  true  humility,  (2)  creates  true  piety, 
3nd  (3)  teaches  us  to  practice  true  benevolence.  Under 
(2)  he  incidentally  gives  us  his  view  of  the  character  of 
God,  which  is  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  his  whole  Uieology. 
He  says: 

He  came  ....  to  reveal  to  the  wbole  of  tlie  human  race  the 
most  important  of  all  tmths,  which  was  before  known  to  one  favored 
nation  only, — that  there  is  one  God,  who  has  always  existed  and 
always  will  exist;  whose  power  is  unlimited,  and  who  is  everywhefe 
present;  who  is  not  blind  and  insensible  like  fate,  but  who  posseues 
moral  attributes,  and  can  be  adored  and  feared  and  loved ;  who  '» 
wise,  just,  and  good;  who  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  everything 
whicli  wc  behold,  .ind  which  we  cin  even  conceive;  who  gives  til 
every  blessing  which  we  enjoy;  who  never  sports  with  the  miseriei 
of  his  creatures,  but  who  delights  in  making  us  happy,  and  whenever 
he  afflicts  us,  has  a  wise  and  gracious  design ;  who  is  tiot  only  our 
maker  and  governor,  but  our  friend ;  who  has  compassion  on  our 
infirmities,  is  ready  to  pardnn  onr  sins  as  soon  as  we  repent,  and 
pities  us  as  a  father  pities  his  own  children;  and  who  in  particular 
so  loved  the  world  as  to  send  his  son  to  reveal  these  consolatory 
truths.  We  need  hear  no  more.  If  there  is  such  a  being,  our  hearts 
are  at  rest.    The  prince  of  peace  has  expelled  every  doubt  and  terrour 

Thus  Unitarianism  in  its  essential  features — in  its  de- 
nial of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  of  total  depravity,  of  the  ex- 
piatory nature  of  the  atonement^ — and  in  the  character- 
istic style  of  its  preaching,  was  established  in  Boston  before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  not  yet  in  any 
of  the  original  Congregational  churches,  at  least  profess- 
edly. 

In  Connecticut  two  clergymen  were  removed  from  theti 
parishes  by  council  about  the  beginning  of  the  century^ 

*  S«e  Elli^  Fifty  Yrart.  p.  46. 
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one  of  whom,  Rev.  John  Sherman,  published  at  Worcester, 
in  1805,  a  work  defending  Unitarianism,  entitled  One  God 
in  One  Person  Only  and  Jesus  Chrisi  a  Being  Distinct 
from  God,  etc.,  in  which  he  went  over  tlie  entire  argument 
for  the  Trinity  and  attempted  to  overthrow  it  at  every 
point,  principally  by  exegetical  arguments.  He  was  some- 
what dependent  upon  Emlyn. 

In  1795  Timothy  Dwight  had  been  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Yale  College,  to  find  that  institution  thoroughly 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  French  infidelity."  He  grap- 
pled with  the  situation  at  once,  and  by  the  strength  of  his 
character  as  well  as  his  mind  soon  produced  a  great  revul- 
sion of  sentiment  and  a  general  return  to  evangelical  re- 
ligion. About  the  year  1800,  largely  in  consequence  of 
influences  emanating  from  New  Haven,  a  revival  of  religion 
spread  over  southern  New  England,  resulting  in  a  new 
period  in  the  religion  and  theology  of  America.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Harvard  had  suffered  in  like  manner  with 
Yale,  although  the  theological  tender.cy  was  quite  another, 
as  our  histor>'  has  detailed.  The  revival  seems  to  have  had 
little  or  no  influence  here,  and  no  such  man  as  Dwight  ap- 
peared who  could  reverse  the  current ;  and  soon  a  decisive 
step  was  taken  which  confirmed  the  influence  of  Unitarian- 
ism for  long  years. 

The  chief  position  of  theological  influence  in  Massachu- 
setts was  the  professorship  of  divinity  in  Harvard  College, 
founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Thomas  HolHs,  an  English  Baptist.  This  professorship 
fell  vacant  in  1803,  and  was  filled  in  1805,  after  a  sharp 
contest,  by  the  appointment  of  Henry  Ware.  It  was  gen- 
erally understood,  and  soon  became  certain,  that  he  was 
a  Unitarian.    Some  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  this  step 

•  For  tome  of  the  rcsiioni  of  thli  k«  I.  W.  Riler*  "The  Ri»e  of  Ddmi  in 
Ylle  Cellec"  Amrrietn  Journal  of  Thtoloiy.  Vol.   IX   (1905),  pp.  474  9- 
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followed,  and  a  good  many  fugitive  tracts  were  published 
upon  the  main  question,  but  no  general  controversy  arose. 
It  was,  however,  felt  that  Harvard  would  no  longer  be  a 
suitable  place  for  the  education  of  orthodox  ministers,  and 
a  theological  seminary  was  founded  in  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover  (1808).* 

In  18 10  appeared  Noah  Worcester's  Bible  News,  one  of 
the  most  original  and  respectable  of  these  earlier  discus- 
sions, the  unsophisticated  boldness  of  which  was  perhaps 
the  chief  reason  why  it  seemed  to  have  little  influence  on 
the  Unitarian  side.  His  doctrine  is  "that  the  self-existent 
God  is  only  one  person  ....  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God's 
own  Son  ....  that  by  the  Holy  Ohost  is  intendetl  the 
fullness  of  God.  or  the  efficient,  productive  emanations  of 
the  divine  fullness."^"  ''Person"  he  defines  as  "intelligent 
being,"  and  therefore  denies  three  persons  in  one  God  as 
being  a  contradiction. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  book  is  that  occu- 
pied with  the  person  of  Christ. 

Two  id«as  are  naturally  siij^gcsted  by  the  title,  the  Son  of  God,  vtz~ 
divine  origin  and  divine  dignity.  By  divine  origin  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  a  created  intelligent  ticiiig;  but  a  being  who  properly 

derived  his  existence  and  his  nature   from  God Adam   was  1 

created  being;  Seih  derived  his  existence  from  the  created  nature  oi 
Adam-  .  .  ,  .  So  it  is  believed  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the 
Father  derived  his  existence  from  the  self-exisient  nature  of  God.** 

His  argument  for  this  position  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
term  "Son."    The  divine  dignity  of  the  Son  came  from  his 

•  Sec  Profruor  L«anaTi]  Woodi,  Hitlory  of  Ih*  Andover  Tktota^ieat  Sfi^ 
inary  (Bnaton,  iSSj],  p.  58.  Tb«ic  waa,  hoirerer,  «iioU>cr  distlact  line  of  b- 
fiaencet.  iriiins  fforn  the  nrcciiity  of  forther  initruction  for  the  nttnuliT. 
•Dch  ■■  had  bcm  (umishrd  by  ItclUmy,  EtnmonB,  Backus,  and  a  number  of 
othcra,  before  any  doubt  hAd  ticcn  thrown  upon  the  characlcr  «f  the  Hollis 
prafcaaoiahip,  and  from  the  wiih  of  tbe  HopUnnana  to  nuinuia  what  tbtj 
marded  u  genuine  Calviriim,  which  wnuLd  have  led  to  the  formation  of  • 
■eninary  without  rntard  to  the  eventa  at  Harvard.  Thia  ia  brxiucbt  ont  la 
Wood'a  Hitlory  with  great  fulocsa. 

»•  Op.  tit.,  p.  j6. 

"Ibid.,     pL     37. 
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divine  origin  and  from  the  communication  to  him  of  the 
divine  fulness,  wliereby  he  did  divine  works,  creation,  etc. 
This  pre-existent  Son  of  God  "became  the  Son  of  man  by 
becoming  himself  the  soul  of  a  human  body."  '*  Incident- 
ally Worcester  brings  out  many  suggestions  as  to  the  unity 
of  the  person  of  Christ  to  which  the  orthodox  should  have 
paid  more  attention,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  "identity  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man."^*  The  possibility 
of  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  his  divine  nature  lie  grounds 
in  his  difference  from  the  underived  and  self-existent  God, 
who  is  impassible.  To  this  Son  are  due  divine  honors  be- 
cause of  "the  will  of  God."  "■* 

With  such  discussions  as  these'*  Unitarianism  pro- 
gressefl  slowlyj  Biit  without  exciting  much  attention,  till  in  '^  / 
1815  there  was  repubhshed  in  Boston  a  part  of  a  life  of  / 
Lindsley  by  Belsham,  both  English  Unitarians,  in  which 
the  progfress  of  Unitarianism  in  America  was  described  to 
Lindsley  by  letters  from  Unitarians  in  this  country.  Tlie 
work  was  reviewed  by  the  Panoplist,  and  a  sharp  contro- 
versy arose  upon  the  necessity  of  a  separation  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  Unitarians.  Channing  wrote  upon  this 
topic  ;^'  but  the  beginning  of  the  theological  controversy 
was  made  by  him  in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  ordination 
of  Jarcd  Sparks,  subsequently  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  the  year  tSig. 

Upon  the  eve  of  this  controversy,  by  far  tiie  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  Congregational  theology, 

^*tbid.,  p.  toa.  *•  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  3S.  In  1814  Worcealer  (lubJiiJictl  an  Appeal  to  Ik^  Candid. 
cbieflr  controversisl. 

>*  Rev.  }.  S.  J.  Cftrdlncf.  rector  of  Trinity  church,  BoiUM,  jobcd  in  tbe 
dlKUiiioii  with  a  •cnnon  or  A  Prfservatixt  Azainti  Unitarianitm  (Botton,  iSti). 
So  did  Tbonuu  Baldwin,  D.D.,  pastor  of  tbe  Srronil  Baptin  Ctatircb,  Suprtm* 
D«ily  of  Chritt,  Illustrated  (Bosloa.  i8ia>.  Alio  G.  Q.  EnBliah,  Gra^nda  of 
C^wistiamUy  Eiamimrd  (Botton,  i6i3>.  M'Mcb  took  the  ground  that  Jetija  wki 
not   the   Mruiah,   and   aitackrd   the  charvctn  of   Paul. 

■■  Tk«  Sstttm  ef  Excttuion  and  DfnuHcityliom  i»  Rfliginn  Coniii*rtd. 
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it  is  necessary  that  we  pause  to  review  briefly  the  leading 
positions  which  New  England  theology  had  gained.  We 
have  now  followed  it  to  a  point  of  high  development,  from 
its  very  beginning.  We  have  seen  that  the  occasion  of 
modification  in  every  case  was  the  presence  of  some  real 
danger  to  the  faith:  with  Edwards,  of  Arminianism;  with 
the  younger  Edwards  and  his  associates  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  of  Universalism :  or  else  it  was  the  in- 
herent power  of  a  new  principle;  with  Hopkins,  that  of  dis- 
interested benevolence;  with  Emmons,  that  of  agency  as 
exercise.  In  their  own  conception  the  New  England 
fathers  were  always  defending  the  truth,  not  by  giving  it 
up,  but  rather  by  stating  it  better.  Thus  they  remained 
in  conscious  sympathy  with  their  Calvinistic  fathers,  and 
thus  called  themselves  Calvinists,  and  quoted  and  taught 
the  Westminster  Catechism,  though  in  fact  they  had  sub- 
stantially abandoned  the  philosophy  and  many  of  the  minor 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  scheme.  For  the  arbitrary 
will  of  God  they  had  substituted  his  diaracter,  love ;  for  a 
sinful  nature,  a  nature  iKcasioning  sin;  for  imputation,  a 
strict  persona!  responsibility;  for  a  limited,  a  general 
atonement;  for  a  bound,  a  free  will;  for  a  satisfaction  to 
justice  in  the  atonement,  a  governmental  example;  for  ir- 
resistible grace,  unresisted.  Not  a!)  ix>inls  were  clear;  not 
all  antitheses  as  sharp  as  later;  not  all  necessary  details 
worked  out.  Hence  their  reply,  when  they  were  first  at- 
tacked, was  bungling,  confused,  and  largely  ineffective. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  assailant,  Channing,  was  a  product 
of  advanced  orthodox  thinking.  At  first  himself  substan- 
tially orthodox,  be  had  followed  out  certain  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  divinity  far  beyond  their  logical  con- 
clusions into  an  extreme  which,  while  false,  was  so  clear 
and  comprehensible,  as  extreme  positions  when  superficially 
considered  often  are,  that  it  was  rendered  easy  for  him  to 
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avail  himself  of  his  great  power  of  luminous  and  trenchant 
discourse  to  give  plausibility,  attractiveness,  and  large  in- 
fluence to  his  views.  We  shall  see  that  the  natural  result 
followed,  that  the  favorable  moment  of  acknowledging 
what  was  good,  of  pointing  out  what  was  extreme  in  the 
positions  of  the  Unitarians,  and  thus  of  winning  them  back 
to  the  evangelical  theology,  was  lost,  while  only  slowly 
did  the  orthodox  learn  what  the  controversy  had  to  teach 
them,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  costly  contentions  among 
themselves. 

Channing's  sermon,  preached  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
ordination  of  a  professed  Unitarian,  in  a  city,  Baltimore, 
where  such  views  were  novel  and  regarded  with  the  great- 
est suspicion,  left  the  usual  path  of  ordination  discourses 
for  an  elaborate  exposition  and  defense  of  Unitarianism." 
It  treated  its  subject  under  two  heads:  principles  adopted 
in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  and  the  doctrines  drawn  by 
this  interpretation  from  the  Scriptures.  Under  the  first 
head  the  principles  of  interpretation  generally  recognized 
by  sound  exegesis  were  detailed,  such  as  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  context,  the  subject  discussed,  the  purpose, 
etc.,  of  the  writer,  and  the  genius  of  the  language  em- 
ployed. In  all  this  there  was  little  to  be  criticized,  except 
some  indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  principles 
enumerated  would  be  applied.  A  defense  of  human  reason 
is  also  introduced,  denying  its  depravation  so  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  our  confidence,  emphasizing  our  responsibility 
for  a  right  use  of  it,  and  rejecting  the  possibility  of  be- 
lieving manifest  contradictions  under  the  guise  of  truths 
above  reason. 

Wc  ought,  indeed,  to  expect  occasional  obscurity  in  such  a  book 
as  the  Bible,  which  was  written  for  past  and  future  ages  as  well  as  the 

**  It  B»7  be  fatiiid  in  the  popular  cdilion  of  Channing't  works,  pubbtbcd 
hf    the    Anuricui    Uoiluiui    AswcUtioa   in    tifs,    and    widely    diatributcd    (pp. 
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present.  But  God's  wisdom  is  a  pledge  that  whatever  is  necessary" 
(or  us.  and  necessary  for  salvation,  ts  revealed  too  plainly  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  too  consistently  to  be  questioned,  by  a  sound  and  upnght 
mind.  It  is  not  the  martc  of  wisdom  to  use  an  unintelligible  phrase- 
ology,  to  communicate  what  is  above  our  capacities,  to  confuse  atul 
unsettle  the  intellect  by  appearances  of  coniradiction,  We  honor  our 
Heavenly  Teacher  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him  such  a  revelation.  A 
revelation  is  a  gift  of  light.  It  cannot  thicken  our  darkness  and 
multiply  our  perplexities.'' 

Under  the  second  head  the  first  doctrine  considered  was 

the  unity  of  God.  "or  that  there  is  one  God,  and  one  only." 

We  understand  by  it  that  there  is  one  being,  one  mind,  one  per- 
son,  one    intelligent    agent,    and    one    only,    to    whom    nnderived    and 

infinite  perfection  and  dominion  belong We  find  no  intimattoa 

that  this  language  was  lo  be  taken  in  an  unu-;ual  sense,  or  that  God's 
unity  was  a  quite  different  thing  from  the  oneness  of  other  intelligent 
beings.  ^J 

He  continues :  ^| 

We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  that,  whilst  acknowledg- 
ing in  words,  it  subverts  in  effect,  the  unity  of  God.  According  to  thb 
doctrine,  there  are  three  infinite  and  equal  persons,  possessing  supreme 
divinity,  called  the  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost-  I'Jich  of  these  three 
persons,  as  described  by  theologians,  has  his  own  particular  coo- 
sctousness,  will  and  perception^.  They  love  each  other,  converse  with 
each  other,  and  delight  in  each  other's  society.  They  perform  differ- 
ent parts  in  man's  redemption,  each  having  his  appropriate  off>cc.  and 
neither  doing  the  work  of  the  other.  The  Son  is  mediator,  and  not 
the  Father.  The  Father  sends  the  Son,  and  is  not  himself  sent:  nor 
is  he  conttcious,  like  the  Son,  of  taking  flesh.  Here,  then,  we  have 
three  intelligent  agents,  possessed  of  different  consciousnesses,  diffe^ 
ent  wills,  and  riif?eren:t  perceptions,  performing  differents  acts,  and 
sustaining  different  relations;  and  if  these  things  do  not  imply  and 
constitute  three  minds  or  beings,  wc  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  knov 
how  three  minds  or  beings  are  to  be  formed.  It  is  difference  of  profh 
ertics.  and  acts,  and  consciousness,  which  leads  to  the  belief  of  differ- 
ent intelligent  beings,  and,  if  this  mark  fails  us,  our  whole  know1edf[C 
falls;  we  have  no  proof  that  all  the  agents  and  persons  in  the  universe 
arc  not  one  and  the  same  mind.  When  we  attempt  to  conceive  of 
three  Gods,  we  can  do  nothii^g  more  than  represent  to  ourselves  three 
agents,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  similar  marks  and  peculiari- 
ties to  those  which   separate  the  persons  of  the  Trinity;  and  when 

'•  Bdil.  tit.,  p.  370. 
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imcm  Christians  hear  these  persons  spoken  of  as  conversing  with 
each  other.  loving  each  other,  and  performing  different  acts,  how  can 
they  help  regarding  them  as  different  beings,  different  minds?*' 

This  is  the  principal  argument,  though  the  usage  of  the 
New  Testament  is  variously  urged.  "We  challenge  our 
opponents  to  adduce  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
where  the  word  God  means  three  persons,  where  it  is  not 
limited  to  one  person,  and  where,  unless  turned  from  its 
usual  sense  by  the  connection,  it  does  not  mean  the  Fa- 
ther." •*  The  impossibility  of  stating  the  doctrine  in  scrip- 
tural language  is  urged.  The  injury  of  the  doctrine  to 
devotion,  "not  only  by  joining  to  the  Father  other  objects 
of  worship,  but  by  taking  from  the  Father  the  supreme 
affection  which  is  his  due  and  transferring  it  to  the  Son,"" 
is  commented  upon.  "The  worship  of  a  bleeding,  suffering 
God  ....  awakens  human  transport  rather  than  that 
deep  veneration  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  which  is 
the  essence  of  piety."  " 

The  second  dnctrtne  considered  is  the  unity  of  Christ 
Channing  delivers  his  objection  to  the  orthodox  doctrine 
in  the  following  terms; 

According  to  this  doctrine,  Jesus  Qiriit,  instead  of  being  one 
mind,  one  conscious,  ioleUigent  principle,  whom  we  can  understand, 
consists  of  two  souls,  two  minds;  the  one  divine,  the  other  human; 
the  one  wcaic,  the  other  almighlv';  the  one  iji^norant,  the  other  omni- 
scient Now  we  maintain  that  this  is  to  make  Christ  two  beings.  To 
denominate  him  one  person,  one  being,  and  yet  to  suppose  him  made 
up  of  two  minds,  infinitely  different  from  each  other,  is  to  abuse  and 
confound  language,  and  to  throw  darkness  over  al]  our  conceptions  of 
intelligent  natures.  .According  to  the  common  doctrine,  each  of  these 
two  minds  in  Christ  has  its  own  consciousness,  its  own  will,  its  ow-n 
perceptions.  They  h.ivc,  in  fact,  no  common  properties.  The  divine 
mind  feels  none  of  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  human,  and  the 
human  is  infinitely  removed  from  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the 
divine.    Can  you  conceive  of  two  beings  in  the  universe  more  distinct? 


"ttiJ..  p.  3?'- 
**  Ibid.,  p.  ija. 


•♦ihd.,  p.  371. 
«•  lUd..  p.  373- 
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Wc  have  always  diought  that  one  person  was  constituted  and  dis- 
tinguUbcd  by  one  consciousness.  The  doctrine  that  one  and  the  same 
person  should  have  two  consciousnesses,  two  wills,  two  sonls,  in- 
finitely different  from  each  other,  this  we  think  an  enormous  tax  on 
human  credulity." 

He  objects  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  therefore,  prin- 
cipally in  the  name  of  sitnplicity  and  clearness  of  thought, 
but  he  also  urges  against  it  the  teaching  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Other  Christians,  indeed,  tell  us  that  this  doctrine  is  necessary  to 
the  harmony  of  the  S-i'iplures.  that  some  texts  ascribe  to  Jesus  human, 
and  others  divine  properties,  and  that  to  reconcile  these  we  must  sup- 
pose two  minds,  to  which  these  properties  may  be  referred.  In  other 
words,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  certain  difficult  passages,  which 
a  just  criticism  can  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  explain,  we  must 
invent  an  hypothesis  vastly  more  difficult,  and  involving  gross  ab- 
surdity. We  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  a  labyrinth  by  a  clue  which 
conducts  us  into  mazes  infinitely  more  inextricable.** 

In  opposition  to  this  he  propounded  the  doctrine  that 

Christ  was  "one  mind,  one  being,  and  a  being  distinct  from 

the  one  God."    The  Scripture  argument  may  be  ccHnpressed 

in  the  single  paragraph: 

lie  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God,  sent  of  God,  re- 
ceiving all  his  powers  from  God.  working  miracles  because  God  was 
with  liim :  judging  jusily  because  God  taught  him.  having  claims 
on  our  belief  because  he  was  anointed  and  scaled  by  God,  and  as  able 
of  himself  to  do  nt  thing.  The  New  Testament  is  filled  with  this 
language.  Now  wc  ask  what  impression  this  language  was  fitted  and 
intended  to  make  ?  Could  any  who  heanl  it  haw  imagined  that  Jesus 
vmn  the  very  God  to  whom  he  was  so  induslrioualv  declared  to  l>c  in- 
ferior? » 

The  argument  from  the  relations  of  the  doctrine  to  the 
atonement  is  also  considered,  and  the  infinity  of  the  atone- 
ment denied  because  only  the  human  nature  could  have 
suffered.  Indeed,  this  fact  reduces,  according  to  Channing, 
the  whole  humiliation  to  a  fiction,  since  the  God,  who  was 


*■  Loc.  eU.,  p.  3Jt' 
■•/W*.,  p.  3?*. 
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the  real  Christ,  "was  infinitely  happy  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  suffering  of  his  humanity." 

What  exactly  Christ  was,  whether  mere  man  or  angelic 
being,  Channing  does  not  at  all  attempt  to  say. 

Up  to  this  point  Channing  had  said  little  to  betray  his 
own  connection  with  the  New  England  school.  His  vindi- 
cation of  the  reason  was,  indeed,  the  position  which  any- 
one who  had  at  all  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  bold  specu- 
lation of  these  theologians  from  Edwards  down  must  take. 
He  is  presenting  a  new  issue,  and  forcing  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  the  same  great  objection 
which  Eml>-n  had  made — the  call  for  a  justification  or  a 
surrender  of  an  unintelligible  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ. 
What  had  been  done  in  public  consideration  of  that  objec- 
tion as  yet  was  entirely  inadequate.  Channing  not  only 
demanded,  he  secured  a  new  consideration.  This  was  his 
position  and  service  in  the  controversy. 

He  advances  next  in  the  Baltimore  sermon  to  the  "moral 
perfection  of  God." 

We  believe  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  kind,  benevolent,  in  the 
prcp:r  sense  of  thes::  words, — g^od  in  disposition  as  well  as  in  act; 
good  not  to  a  few  but  to  all ;  good  to  every  individual,  as  wcti  as  to 
the  general  system.'" 

He  maintains  also  God's  ju.sticc,  but  it  is  a  justice  con- 
sistent with  the  Ijenevolence  of  God,  which  he  defines  as 
"God's  infinite  regard  to  virtue  or  moral  worth  expressed 
in  a  moral  government;  that  is  in  giving  excellent  and 
equitable  laws  and  conferring  such  rcwar<ls  and  iiiflicling 
such  punishments  as  are  best  fitted  to  secure  their  observ- 
ance." "  All  this  is  in  entire  agreement  with  Hopkins, 
from  whom  Channing  cordially  acknowledged  that  he  had 
received  many  ideas.  But  the  application  of  the  principle 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  Channing's  New  Eng- 


••  IbU..  p.  3?4. 
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land  predecessors.  The  two  doctrines  of  total  dcpravit>. 
both  in  its  original  Calvinistic  form,  and  in  the  form  which 
it  had  taken  under  the  modification  of  Edwards,  and  of 
election,  arc  declared  inconsistent  with  God's  moral  perfec- 
tion, and  to  be  rejected. 

According  to  the  plainest  principles  of  moralily,  we  maintain  that 
a  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  unfailingly  disposing  it  to  evil,  and 
to  evil  alone,  would  absolve  it  from  guilt ;  that  to  give  existence  ander 
this  condition  would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty;  and  tJut  to  punish 
the  sin  of  (his  unhappily  constituted  child  with  endless  ruin  would  be 
a  wrong  unparalleled  by  the  most  merciless  despotism." 

The  next  doctrine  considered  is  the  atonement.  Jesus 
came  to  effect  "a  moral  or  spiritual  deliverance  of  mankind." 
He  accomplishes  this  l>y  a  variety  of  methods,  by  his  instruc- 
tions and  example,  and  by  his  death.  As  to  the  force 
of  his  dcatli,  Channing  says  that  Unitarians  are  not  agreed. 
Some  think  "that  we  ought  to  consider  this  event  as  hav- 
ing a  special  influence  in  removing  punishment,  though 
the  Scriptures  may  not  reveal  the  way  in  which  it  con- 
tributes to  this  end."  *®  He  strongly  objects  to  all  views, 
as  dishonorable  to  God,  which  maintain  that  his  disposi- 
tion toward  men  is  changed  by  the  death  of  Christ;  and, 
particularly,  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  justice,  even 
in  the  form  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  in  any  sense  an 
equivalent  for  the  punishment  of  men,  is  unbiblical  and 
impossible.  "According  to  this  doctrine,  God,  instead  of 
being  plenteous  in  forgiveness,  never  forgives."  •" 

The  sermon  closes  with  a  head  upon  the  nature  of 
Christian  virtue,  in  which  the  positive  doctrine  is  Edward- 
ean.  but  the  negative  part  consists  in  objections  to  irresist- 
ible grace  and  infused  character,  with  remarks  upon  the 
duty  of  charity  and  love,  against  which  nothing  is  to  be 
said,  except  that  possibly  a  subtle  plea  for  latitudinarianism 
was  hidden  under  the  phraseology  employed. 


k 
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Channing  engaged  again  in  the  controversy,  but,  ex- 
cept in  form,  or  in  greater  fulness  at  certain  points,  he 
added  little  to  the  contribution  which  he  made  in  this  his- 
toric sermon.  In  the  sermon  upon  "Unitarian  Christian- 
ity Most  Favorable  to  Piety"  (1826)  he  objects  very 
strongly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  as  infringing 
upon  the  spirituality  of  God,  and  renewed  his  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  an  infinite  satisfaction  for  sin,  comparing 
the  cross  to  "a  gaJIows  in  the  center  of  the  universe,"  and 
terming  the  idea  of  a  satisfaction  "wholly  delusion."  No- 
where is  his  power  of  felicitous  statement  more  conspic- 
uous than  in  this  sermon,  and  nowhere  is  his  fundamental 
objection  to  aJl  Calvinism  more  evident.  He  rejects  it 
because  it  is,  as  he  thinks,  a  contradiction  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  divine  love. 

Thus  we  see  that  Channing  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  teachings  of  our  New  England  leaders,  especially 
with  those  of  Hopkins,*^  and  that  in  some  respects  his  posi- 
tions had  grown  out  of  theirs  and  represented  the  extreme 
to  which  those  positions  could  be  pushed.  It  was  there- 
fore incumbent  upon  New  England  ortliodoxy,  not  only 
because  of  the  force  with  which  he  had  presented  it  with 
a  new  issue,  vital  to  itself  in  common  with  all  evangelical 
theology,  but  because  its  own  essential  character  and  the 
validity  of  its  own  positions  and  Uieir  evangelical  sound- 
ness were  all  put  to  the  question,  to  answer  Channing  thor- 
oughly. 

The  challenge  of  Channing  was  taken  up  by  Moses 
Stuart,**  professor  of  sacrefl  literature  in  Andover  Sen>- 
inary,  in  Letters  published  at  Andover  (1819).     He  ac- 

■^  He  ba>  a  very  interesting  pusagf  an  MopkinB  in  his  Mnnon  on  "Chri»- 
tian  Woribip." 

"  tiotet  Sttiin,  born  «t  Willoo,  Coan.,  March  36.  1780;  died  st  Andover, 
Jinnary  4.  '8s>:  sraduatcd  at  Vale.  1799:  admitted  to  Itae  bar,  iSoj:  ordained 
Bad  •ettled  in  Nm  HaTCn,  1806;  called  u  Andover,  iSio;  served  a*  profeuor 
till    lS4t.      "The   (atbcr   of   biblical   learning   in   tliia  oountr^." 
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cepted  with  some  slight  criticisms  Channing's  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  interpretation,  and  then  passed 
to  the  treatment  of  the  main  doctrines  discussed. 

On  the  Trinity  he  began  the  discussion  with  the 
words: 

Admitting  that  you  have  given  a  fair  account  of  oar  belief,  t 
cannot  see,  indeed,  why  we  are  not  virtually  guilty  of  tritheism,  or 
at  least  of  something  which  approximates  so  near  to  it  ihat  I  ac- 
knowledge myself  unable  to  distingiii&h  it  from  tritheism.  But  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  you  have  made  neither  an  impartial  nor  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  what  we  bcHeve  and  what  we  arc  accustomed  to 
teach  and  defend." 


But  it  is  evident  that  some  justification  for  his  undet^ 

standing  of  current  orthodoxy  miglit  have  been  urged  by 

Channing.  as  even  Stuart  was  ready  to  admit.     Emmons, 

for  example,  who  had  been,  ten  years  before,  the  most 

prominent  figure  among  the  New  England  leaders,  uses 

the  following  language  in  his  sermons  upon  the  Trinity: 

The  Scripture  represents  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  u  dis- 
tinctly possessed  of  personal  properties.  The  Father  is  represented  as 
being  able  to  understand,  to  will,  and  to  act  of  himself.  The  Son  is 
represented  as  being  able  to  understand,  to  will,  and  to  act  of  himself. 
And  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  being  able  to  understand,  to  will, 
and  to  act  of  himself.  According  to  these  representations,  the  Father, 
Son.  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  distinct  persons  or  agents.'* 

He  speaks  also  of  "society"  '"  in  the  Godhead,  of  the 
different  persons  making  a  "covenant  of  redemption."  and 
teaches  that  there  are  three  persons,  not  in  one  person,  but 
in  one  bei»g.^^  This  is  a  denial  of  the  uni-personality  of 
God.  In  a  word,  almost  all  the  phrases  to  which  Channing 
objects  are  to  be  found  in  Emmons,  a.s  well  as  in  many  a 
lesser  light  of  orthodoxy. 


M 


**  I  cmpldjr,   Bt  the  prctent  wriUnf.  tbe  reprint  hy  Sinart   hhnadf.  of  iS*^. 
S«  p.  IS- 

••  Emmona'  Iforkt,  Vot.  11.  p.  134. 
••  Ibid.,  p,   143. 
••  IhU..  pp.  133  f. 
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Stiiart's  positive  reply  to  Channing  consisted  in  em- 
phasizing, first,  the  numerical  unity  of  the  Godhead, 

I  am  now  prepared  to  say  tha^t  I  believe  that  God  is  ont, 
numerifaity  one.  in  esstnce  and  aUributa.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
finitely perfect  Spirit,  tlie  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  has  numerically  tbc  samt  essence,  and 
the  same  ferfecUons,  so  far  as  they  arc  known  to  us.  To  particular- 
ize; the  Son  possesses  not  simply  a  similar  or  equal  essence  and  per- 
fections, but  Humiricaliy  the  same  as  the  Father,  without  division,  and 
without  muhip heat  ion." 

He  next  affirms  that  "the  Son  (and  also  the  Holy 
Spirit)  does,  in  some  respect  truly  and  really,  not  merely 
nominally  or  logically,  differ  from  the  Father."  The  ob- 
jection of  Channing  had  been,  however,  that  this  differ- 
ence was  so  conceived  as  to  destroy  the  unity  which  Stuart 
had  just  now  reasserted.  He  consequently  felt  himself 
compelled  to  adjust  tlie  two  ideas,  which  he  attempted  to 
do  by  a  discussion  of  the  word  "person." 

The  common  language  of  the  Trinitarian  symbols  is,  that  "there 
art  three  persons  in  the  Godhead."  In  your  comments  upon  this,  you 
have  all  along  explained  the  word  person,  just  as  though  it  were  an 
established  point,  that  Trinitarians  use  thi^  word  in  surh  a  connection, 
in  its  ordinary  acceptation  as  applied  to  men.  But  can  you  satisfy 
yourself  that  this  is  doing  us  justice?  What  fact  is  plainer  irom 
church  history,  than  that  the  word  person  was  introduced  into  the 
creeds  of  andent  times,  merely  as  a  term  which  would  somewhat 
strongly  express  the  disagreement  of  Christians  in  general  with  the 
reputed  errors  of  the  SabcUians,  and  others  of  simiEar  sentiments,  who 
denied  the  existence  of  any  real  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  and  as- 
serted that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were  merely  attributes 
of  God,  or  the  names  of  different  ways  in  which  he  revealed  himself 
to  mankind,  or  of  different  relations  which  he  bore  to  them,  and 
in  which  he  acted?  The  Nicene  fathers  meant  to  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  views,  when  they  used  the  word  person.  They 
designed  to  imply  by  it,  that  there  was  some  real,  not  merely 
nominal,  distinction  tn  the  Godhead;  and  that  something  more 
than  a  mere  diversity  of  relation  or  action  of  the  Godhead  in 
respect  to  us.  was  intended.  They  used  the  word  person,  because 
they  supposed  it  approximated  nearer  to  expressing  the  existence  of  a 

■'  Letter  1.  p.  i8. 
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■KWc  <8fcnfcy  krc;  or  inytKng  more  oIhkucmmu,  dnn  wlwn  you  say: 
"God  it  aafir  widi  >)k  widoed  every  day?  Yoa  defend  yourself  in 
tbe  ittc  of  fsch  an  aiyresMM,  ly  sayvf.  thai  H  b  oaly  the  tanginge 
of  rbetonc  and  fi(Bfc;  nut  it  ts  merely  lotendro  to  describe  that  la 
the  mind  of  the  Oeit^,  or  in  his  aotion^^  which  corTcspands  in  some 
measure,  or  in  mok  rapeet,  to  anger  and  iti  conscqitcnces  in  men; 
not  that  God  ti  really  affected  with  the  pnsaioo  of  anger.  Why  will 
jtm  not  permh  me,  then,  to  ay  that  we  qieak  of  ptnoms  in  the  God- 
haul,  in  order  to  expreu  that  whidi  in  sook  respect  or  oAer  corre- 
ipoadi  to  ptrtons  as  ipftlied  to  men.  L  e,  some  dUiincHon  :  not  that  we 
attach  to  it  the  meaning  of  three  beingi,  whh  a  ufarate  cofudoDsnesi, 
will,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  etc?  Where,  then,  considering  the 
poverty  of  language  in  re^>ect  to  expressing  what  bdongs  to  the  Deity, 
is  our  inconsistency  in  this,  or  how  is  there  any  absurdity  in  our  lan- 
guage, providmg  tberc  is  a  real  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  on  which 
we  may  rest  the  fact  of  a  distinction,  which  we  beliere  to  exist?** 

He  says  further: 

I  receive  the  fact  that  it  exists,  simply  because  I  believe  that  the 
Scriptures  reveal  ihe  fact.  And  if  the  Scriptures  do  re\*eal  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  (in  Ihe  sense  explained): 
Ihat  there  is  a  distinction,  which  affords  grounds  for  the  respectire 
appellations  of  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  which  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  the  application  of  the  personal  pronouns.  /,  Thou.  He;  which 
renders  it  proper  to  speak  of  sending  and  being  sent:  to  speak  of 
Christ  as  being  u-ith  God,  being  in  his  bosom,  and  of  other  things  of 
the  nice  nature  in  the  like  way,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the  divine  nature 
belongB  equally  to  each ;  then  it  ia.  like  every  other  fact  revealed,  to  be 
received  simply  on  the  credit  of  divine  revelation.'* 

This  was,  in  a  sense,  the  reduction  of  the  Trinity  to 
its  lowest  terms — to  a  form  of  statement  in  which  there 
could  be  nothing  to  quarrel  about  because  it  was  so  low 

*•  Lite.    eit-.    p.    aa. 
••  Ibid.,  p.  ay 
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and  indistinct.     Yet  some  elements  of  definiteness  were 

left.    He  continues : 

In  regard  to  this  distinction,  we  say:  /f  is  not  a  mere  dulinctioH 
of  attributes,  of  relation  to  us.  of  modes  of  action,  or  of  relation  be- 
tween attributes  and  substance  or  estcnce,  so  far  as  ihcy  are  known  to 
tts.  We  believj  the  Scriptures  jtistify  us  in  these  negations.  But  here 
we  lezve  the  subject.  We  undertake  (at  least  the  Trinilarians  of  our 
country  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  undertake)  not  at  all  to  describe 
oMr7Hatitrty  the  distirction  in  the  Godhead.  When  you  will  give  me 
an  affirmative  description  of  undcrived  existence,  I  may  safely  engage 
to  furnish  you  with  one  of  person  in  the  trinity.  You  do  not  reject 
the  beUef  of  the  divine  self-existence,  merely  because  you  cannot 
affirmatively  define  it;  neither  do  we  of  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead, 
because  we  canno:  affirmatively  define  ji. 

And    he    warns    Clianning    against    confounding    "terms 
which   are  umnteiligiblc,   and   things   which  are   undcfin- 

Stuart  then  brings  forward  a  number  of  examples  from 
church  history  to  show  that  early  writers,  particularly  Ter- 
tullian,  had  not  succeeded  very  well  in  presenting  clear 
affirmative  definitions  of  the  distinction  between  the  differ- 
ent "persons"  of  the  Trinity.  He  does  not  find  the  Nicene 
Fathers  themselves  to  have  been  more  successful.  The 
doctrine  of  "eternal  generation"  which  they  presented 
Stuart  did  not  find  to  possess  any  "definite  meaning"  to 
his  mind.  Any  intimation  of  the  derivation  of  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son  he  regards  as  trenching  upon  his  su- 
preme divinity,  which,  if  it  is  divinity  at  all,  must  be  un- 
derived.  "The  Nicene  creed  then  is  not,  I  must  confess, 
sufficiently  orthodox  for  me,"  he  says.*^  He  thus  briefly 
indicated  as  a  part  of  his  reply  to  Channing  the  eliniina- 
tioo  from  the  theology  of  tlie  Trinity  of  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  generation.  He  later  expanded  these  ideas  in  letters 
to  Dr.  Miller  on  his  Eternal  Generation.  His  position, 
as  more  clearly  expressed  there,  was  as  follows : 

••  /Mrf.,   pp.  14.  3$.  *»  tbid..  p.  JI. 
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The  subject  necessitated  "two  inquiries,  viz.,  Is  the  gen- 
eration of  the  Son  eternal  ?  and,  Is  that  generation  volun- 
tary or  necessary?  ....  In  other  words,  Did  the  early 
Fathers  believe  that  the  Logos  was  not  only  eternal,  but 
that  he  was  Son  eternally?"*'  Stuart  believed  that  the 
Logos  was  "truly  eternal,"  but  he  questioned  whether  he 
was  "eternally  the  Son  of  God."  He  was  tlius  led  into  an 
clalxjrate  examination  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  various 
definitions  of  eternal  generation  which  have  been  given, 
with  the  general  result  that  they  are  full  of  contradictions 
both  of  expression  and  of  thought.  The  "generic  idea  of 
ctenial  generation"  he  fin<ls  to  lie  in  the  "general  idea  of 
derivation  and  dependence,  in  some  respect  or  other,  of 
the  Logos  upon  the  Father."*'  This  idea  he  conceives 
to  be  inconsistent  with  self-existence,  and  so  to  be  impos- 
sible of  application  to  the  L<^os,  who  is  God,  and  therefore 
self-exi  stent.** 

The  following  passage  expresses  his  fundamental  objec- 
tion to  the  doctrine: 

Any  theory,  then,  respecting  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  which 
makes  the  Logos  a  derived  being,  destroys  the  radical  prindpte — an 
elementary  ingredient,  of  his  true  and  proper  divinity.  I  believe  that 
the  Logos  is  really  and  verily  divine — sclf-cxistcnt,  uncaused,  inde- 
pendent, immutable  in  himself.  Derivation  in  any  shape  or  tn  any 
measure:  as  to  all  or  part  of  his  essential  predicates  as  God — whether 
you  apply  to  it  the  name  generation,  emanation,  creation,  proce^ion, 
or  any  other  tcmi  which  bus  been  used— derivation,  E  say.  appears 
essentially  incompatible  with  proper  divinity.  And  so  plain  does  tlus 
appear  to  my  mind  that,  if  I  once  admit  the  proper  derivation  of  the 
Logos  (be  the  derivation  eternal  or  in  time),  the  idea  of  the  supreme 
divinity  vanishes  in  a  moment;  and  the  Logos  ranks  with  those  who 
arc  called  God  only  from  some  resemblance,  either  of  station  or  of 
office,  or  of  moral  or  intellectual  qualities,  to  the  self-existent  deity." 

His  own  doctrine  of  the  sonship  is  as  follows :  ( i ) 
"Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  because,  in  respect  to  his 

**  Lfttert  (Anclaver,  1812),  fp.    17  S.         *■  Ibtd.,  pp.  BS,  90. 
**  IbU..  pp.  91.  91.  *•  Ibid.,  pp.  9a  f. 
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mman  nature,  he  is  derived  from  God."  He  refers  at 
this  point  to  Luke  i  :35.  "John  says  not  a  word  conceni- 
ing  the  Son  until  he  has  mentioned  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos.""   (2)  As  Messiah.*^ 

Tliis  thoroughgoing  rejection  of  the  "eternal  sonship," 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  New  England  answer  to 
Unitarianism,  as  formulated  by  Stuart,  though  not  tech- 
nically belonging  to  the  reply  to  Channing,  relieved  some- 
what the  difficulties  raised  by  hini.  But  Stuart  had  more 
funtlamental  answers  to  make.  He  declared  that  Unitar- 
ians were  as  incompetent  to  define  the  unity  of  God  as  the 
orthodox  were  his  trinity.  He  thus  anticipated  in  every- 
thing but  sharpness  of  fonn  N.  W.  Taylor's  exposure  of 
the  fundamental  fallacy  of  Unitarianism,  which  consisted, 
as  he  said,  in  the  assumption,  totally  unwarranted,  that  tlie 
unity  of  God  is  like  our  unity,  and,  because  this  is  a  per- 
fect simplicity,  that  of  God's  must  also  be. 

Familiar  as  the  assertion  is,  in  your  conversation  and  in  your 
sermons,  that  God  is  one,  can  you  give  me  any  other  definition  of  this 
oneness,  except  a  negative  one?  You  deny  plurality  of  it;  you  say 
God  is  but  one,  and  not  two,  nor  more.  All  this  is  mere  negation.  In 
what.  I  ask,  does  the  divine  unity  aaually  and  positively  consist?  God 
lurely  has  different  and  various  faculties  and  powers.  Is  he  not  al- 
mighty, omniscient,  omnipresent,  holy,  just,  good?  Does  he  not  act 
differently,  1.  e.  variously,  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral  world? 
Unity,  therefore,  is  not  an  universal  samene.15  of  attribute  or  of  action. 
Does  it  consist,  then,  appropriately  in  his  essence?  ....  Is  it  possible 
to  show  what  it  is.  which  constitutes  the  internal  nature  of  the  divine 
nature  or  attributes?  To  show  how  these  are  related  to  each  other,  or 
what  internal  distinctions  exist?  ....  Tlie  assertion  that  God  is  one 
means,  when  fairly  and  intelligently  understood,  nothing  more  positively 

than  that  he  is  numerically  one,  i.  c.  it  simply  denies  polytheism 

That  God  is  one,  does  not  mean  that  there  is  but  one  simple  element 
in  his  nature    Cfor  this  we  do  not  and  cajinot  know),  but  that  there 

«/W.,  p.  III. 

" /friJ,,  p.  IIS-  Stuart  expnMci  aotar  BUrpriK  that  liit  tretttnent  ot  the 
aOBkhip  of  Chriit  tud  met  wilb  to  sharp  ctiliciam,  aniil  dccUrrd  tlul  his  vicwi 
were  ibote  oonunan  in  New  EnflkOii.  In  thlt  Mtalciacnt  b«  U  confirmed  by 
No*h   Worcrater,  BibSt  A'«t'»,  pp.   169,    170. 
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is  in  him  only  one  intelligent  agent In  res[>ect  to  principle,  then, 

what  more  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  believing  in  the  threefold  dis- 
tinction of  the  Godhead,  than  in  believing  in  the  divine  unity?*' 

He  closes  this  portion  of  the  discussion  by  an  ingenious 

answer  to  the  brief  and  common  argument  of  Unitarians: 

"How  can  three  be  one,  and  one  three?" 

In  no  way.  I  readily  answer,  provided  the  one  and  the  three  both 
relate  to  the  same  specific  thing,  and  in  the  same  respect.  "How  then 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  to  be  vindicated?"  In  a  way, 
I  would  reply,  which  is  not  at  all  embarrassed  by  these,  or  by  any  of 
the  like,  tjiieslions.  ....  Supposed  I  shmild  affirm  that  two  subjects 
A  and  II  are  numerically  identical  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  X. 
but  diverse  or  distinct  in  regard  to  something  else  called  Y;  is  there  any 
absurdity  or  contradiction  in  this  affirmation?  ....  We  do  not  main- 
tain that  the  Godhead  is  three  in  the  same  respects  that  it  is  one.  but  the 
reverse.  In  regard  to  X,  we  maintain  a  numerical  unity;  tn  regard  to 
Y  we  maintain  a  threefold  distinction.*' 

Stuart  now  advanced  to  Chaiming's  second  and  more 
vital  point — his  objection  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  as  de- 
structive of  the  unity  of  Christ.  The  reply  is  all  summed 
up  in  (he  one  sentence  that  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  is  "a  fact  with  which  natural  religion  has  no  con- 
cern; at  least,  of  which  it  has  no  knowledge."**  The  de- 
termination of  the  dispute  must  tlierefore  lie  exclusively 
in  the  spheie  of  exegesis.  But  rational  elements  could  not, 
of  course,  be  wholly  excluded,  and  Stuart  recognizes  the 
diffiatlty  which  Channing  had  formulated  afresh,  which 
was  the  old  difficulty  handed  down  from  Chalcedon  un- 
solved: how  to  conceive  of  Christ,  while  both  divine  and 
human,  as  truly  one  person,  possessed  of  a  single  con- 
sciousness. Chalcedon  itself  had  so  balanced  the  two 
natures  over  against  one  another  as  almost  to  render  a  true 
unity  inipocsible.  CaJvinistic  theology  since  had  enipha- 
sized  the  twofoldness  at  the  expense  of  the  unity.  Stuart 
did  the  same.     He  intended  to  maintain  the  unity,  for  he 


**L«e.  cit..  p,  4t. 
•«  Ibid.,  p.  4». 
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says  that  we  "recognize  and  distinguish,  in  this  complex 

being,  but  one  person,  and  therefore  speak  of  but  one."  *^ 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to 

how  this  union  was  effected. 

God  cannot   divest  himself  of  his   essential   perfections In 

whatever  way,  then,  the  union  of  the  two  natures  was  effected,  it  was 
so  brought   about    that    it    neither    destroyed    nor   essentially   changed, 

either  the  divine  or   human  nature One  person  in  the  sense  in 

which  each  of  us  is  one,  Christ  could  not  be. 

The  last  sentence  might  seem  to  deny  the  unity  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ;  but  the  context  shows  that  Stuart  meant  one 
person,  inade  up  in  the  same  manner  as  we,  Christ  could 
not  be.     He  continues: 

One  person  in  the  sense  in  which  each  of  us  is  one,  Christ  could 
not  be.  If  we,  with  some  of  the  fathers,  make  God  the  soul  and  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  the  body  of  Christ,  then  we  lake  away  his  human  nature, 
and  deny  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge.  But  may  not  God  have 
been,  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar  and  mysterious,  united  to  Jesus, 
without  displa>'ing  at  once  his  whole  power  in  him,  or  necessarily  ren- 
dering bim,  as  a  man,  supremely  perfect  ?  In  the  act  of  creation,  God 
does  not  put  forth  ail  his  power;  nor  in  the  preservation  of  created 
things;  nor  in  sanctificatton;  nor  does  he  bring  all  his  knowledge  into 
action,  when  he  inspires  prophets  and  apostles.  Was  it  necessary  that 
he  should  exert  all  his  attributes  to  the  full,  wlien  he  was  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  human  nature  of  Christ?  In  governing  the  world  from 
day  to  day,  God  dees  not  surely  exhaust  his  omnipotence,  or  his 
wisdom.  He  employs  only  so  much  as  is  necessar>'  to  accomplish  the 
design  which  he  has  in  view.  In  his  union  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
divine  Logos  could  not.  of  course,  be  necessitated  at  once  to  put  forth 
all  his  energy,  or  exhibit  all  his  knowledge  und  wisdom.  Just  so  much 
of  it,  and  no  more,  was  manifested,  as  was  requisite  to  constitute  the 
character  of  an  all-stifficicnt  and  incarnate  Mediator  iind  Redeemer. 
When  necessary,  power  and  authority  infinitely  above  human  were  dis- 
played; when  otherwise,  the  human  nature  sympiathized  and  suffered 
like  that  of  other  men. 

This  passage  contains  suggestions  which  Stuart  never 
expands  and  which  received  scanty  attention  from  his  con- 
temporaries.    It  is  a  little  uncertain  what  he  meant.     He 
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may  have  foreshadowed  the  same  ideas  which  were  later 
embraced  in  the  theory  of  tlie  "kenosis;"  or,  more  prob- 
ably, he  was  echoing  the  Lutheran  theory  that  Christ  "sur- 
rendered, during  the  perio<i  of  his  humiliation,  the  use  of 
the  divine  attributes."  But  though  he  intended  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  Christ's  person,  he  repeatedly  surrendered 
it  in  this  brief  passage.  "God  ....  united  to  Jesus:" 
consistent  maintenance  of  Christ's  unity  would  put  it,  *'God 
united  with  humanity,"  for  there  was  no  Jesus  till  that 
union  was  complete,  and  Jesus  was  that  one  person  who 
was  both  God  and  man.  "Rendering  him  as  a  man  su- 
premely perfect:"  here  you  have  the  division  of  the  one 
personality  so  that  some  things  are  to  be  tnie  of  his  con- 
sciousness as  man  which  arc  not  true  of  that  same  and  un- 
divided consciousness  as  God;  which  is  rending  the  unity. 
And  then  that  word  "conjunction,"  what  does  tliat  mean? 
The  divine  and  human  were  not  in  conjunction,  but  in  union. 
Neither  was  the  divine  Logos  in  "union  with  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth." And  his  later  and  more  formal  definition  is  equally 
defective:  *'\Vhen  we  say  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ 
arc  united  in  one  person,  we  mean  to  say  that  divinity  and 
humanity  are  brought  into  such  a  connection  in  this  case, 
that  we  cannot  separate  them,  so  as  to  make  two  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  agents.""^  How  far  short  that  fails 
of  maintaining  two  natures  in  the  unity  of  a  single  con- 
sciousness. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  all  of  the  rationale  of  the  matter 
which  Stuart  presents,  confining  himself  hereafter  to  prov- 
ing from  the  Bible  the  reality  of  each  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ,  he  must  be  judged  to  have  failed  in  answering 
the  sharp  demand  of  Unitarianism  since  the  days  of  Emiyn 
for  an  intellectual  justification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ.    To  this  extent  the  orthodox  reply  upon  the 
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whole  was  a  failure,  for  others  did  no  better  than  Stuart 
did.  No  one  in  this  period,  except  the  Unitarians,  made 
a  reality  of  the  unity  of  the  Redeemers  person.  Hence 
there  was  no  advance  in  the  doctrine  of  Christology.  The 
Unitarians  surrendered  the  divinity  to  maintain  the  unity, 
and  their  opponents  surrendered  the  unity,  in  all  but  words, 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  two  natures.  The  con- 
troversy at  this  point  only  serves  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  urgency  of  the  problem.  It  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  orthodox  even  saw  what  the  problem  was. 

The  real  strength  of  Stuart's  reply,  and  the  element 
which  enabled  the  evangelical  churches  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  cast  off  the  Unitarian  attack,  lay  therefore  else- 
where. In  the  battles  of  thought,  as  of  those  of  arms,  the 
precise  gage  thrown  down  is  seldom  taken  up.  Stuart  had 
the  larger  justification  of  his  method  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  exegete  and  not  a  dogmatician.  In  him,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  New  England  theology,  a  tlioroughly 
scholarly  critic  of  the  New  Testament  appears  upon  the 
stage.  The  meaning  and  important^  of  a  genuine  theo- 
logical seminary  were  beginning  to  be  seen.  Emmons  had 
taken  for  his  text,  when  about  to  preach  his  initial  sermon 
upon  the  Trinity,  the  spurious  text  of  tlie  three  heavenly 
witnesses  (I  John  5:7).  Stuart  fell  into  no  like  mistake, 
but  with  scholarly  accuracy,  and  with  an  amplitude  of 
learning  which  had  had  no  precursor  and  had  no  rival,  he 
set  forth  the  biblical  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Christ 
in  the  forms  which  it  has  since  maintained  in  New  Eng- 
land. Christ  is  called  God;  there  are  ascribed  to  him  divine 
attributes  and  works — omniscience,  omnipotence,  eternity; 
and  divine  honors  are  paid  to  him.  The  true  humanity  is 
also  treated  at  considerable  length.  Channing,  as  Stuart 
remarks  with  surprise,  had  never  maintained  clearly  that 
Christ  was  truly  and  properly  a  man.    But  Stuart  left  no 
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doubt  upon  this  subject.  In  all  this  we  may  the  more  con- 
fidently judge  that  Stuart  was,  in  general,  right,  that  the 
standard  exegesis  seems  now  to  have  accepted  the  biblical 
argument  as  conclusive,  i£  the  investigator  accepts  biblical 
authority  at  all.  The  position  of  modem  opposers  of  the 
Trinity  is  curiously  diPTerent  from  that  of  the  early  Massa- 
chusetts Unitarians.  Instead  of  denying  that  John,  for  ex- 
ample, taught  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  order  to  obtain  sup- 
port for  their  own  rejection  of  it,  they  at  once  and  most 
cordially  admit  that  he  did  and  then  proceed  to  get  rid  of 
this  fact  by  taking  it  as  a  proof  that  "John"  was  not  writ- 
ten by  John,  but  is  the  product  of  a  much  later  period.  As 
that  eminent  Unitarian  scholar,  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  once 
said,  upon  the  basis  of  the  view  of  the  inspiration  and  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  which  was  common  to  orthodox 
and  Unitarian  at  this  time,  the  orthodox  certainly  had  the 
best  of  the  argument. 

The  total  cflfect,  however,  of  Stuart's  method  of  reply 
was  in  one  respect  damaging  to  evangelical  theology.  Or- 
thodoxy came  out  of  the  battle  victorious,  but  maimed. 
The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  rescued  so  as  to 
become  a  practical  portion  of  the  faith  of  our  churches, 
and  the  real  basis  of  its  worship  and  spiritual  life.  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  viewed  as  a  mere  fact,  totally 
inexplicable,  and  reduced  to  the  simple  matter  of  "dis- 
tinctions" within  the  Godhead,  lost  its  place  as  the  great 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  system.  Men  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  It  has  almost  been  regarded  as  a  bur- 
den upon  the  system  of  Christianity.  Its  apologetic  value, 
especially  in  the  defense  of  the  eternity  of  God  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  matter;  its  relation  to  Christian 
consciousness,  as  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  redemption; 
and  its  constructive  part  in  the  erection  of  Christian  thecJ- 
ogy,  incarnation,  atonement,  and  the  rest— have  all  been 
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largely  forgotten.  The  fear  of  tritheism  has  led  many  a 
thinker  to  occupy  at  times  a  position  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  unitarianism.  Rationalism  can  be  defeated  only 
by  rationalism ;  and  when  the  false  rationalism  of  the 
Unitarians  was  met  only  by  a  biblical  argument,  and  not 
by  a  true  rationalism,  the  poison  of  that  false  rationalism 
entered  to  a  considerable  degree  into  the  theological  man 
and  made  him  too  often,  in  the  later  days  of  the  school, 
himself  a  rationalist 

Stuart's  vigorous  book  brought  out  soon  a  sharp  answer 
from  a  writer  who  was  afterward  to  be  famous  as  a  pro 
fessor  of  theology  at  Cambridge — Andrews  Norton,  in  his 
Statement  of  Reasons  for  Not  Believing  the  Doctrines  of 
Trinitarians  respecting  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  (1819).  It  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  conclusive  by  the  Unitarians,  for  they  left  it  to  stan<! 
as  their  only  serious  attempt  at  an  answer.  It  was,  how- 
ever, comparatively  weak  upon  the  exegetical  side,  where 
Stuart  was  strong,  and  only  strong  upon  the  dogmatical 
side,  where  he  had  been  weak. 

Norton's  fundamental  objection  to  the  Trinity  is  that 
it  is  incredible.    Thus  he  says ;    "Three  persons  ....  are 

three  Gods.     A  person  is  a  being The  doctrine  of 

the  trinity,  then,  affirms  that  there  are  three  Gods."  *• 
And  this  is  a  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  one  God  also 
affirmed  by  Trinitarians.  After  some  just  criticism  upon 
the  phrase  "fountain  of  divinity"  used  in  the  ancient  church 
of  the  Father,  who.  if  the  Trinity  is  eternal  and  necessary, 
can  be  no  more  underived  than  the  Son  or  the  Spirit,  Nor- 
ton declares  that  Stuart's  doctrine  of  three  "distinctions" 
is  "a  mere  evasion  introduced  ....  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  it  from  the  charge  of  absurdity,"  **  and  then 
charges  him,  with  less  justice,  with  immediately  relapsing 
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into  the  common  belief.     If  he  were  consistent,   Stuart' 

would  teach  a  merely  nominal  Trinity.**     He  afllimis,  says 

Norton,  ^M 

that  there  is  a  threefold  distinction  in  ^e  divine  nature,  that  is  in  the 
nature  of  this  one  person.  But  of  the  nature  of  any  being  we  can  know 
nothing  but  by  the  attributes  or  properties  of  that  being.  We  con- 
ceive that  this  is  at  the  present  day  a  fundamental  and  undisputed  prin* 
ciple  in  metaphysics.  Abstract  all  the  attributes  or  properties  of  uty 
being,  and  nothing  remains  of  which  you  can  form  even  an  imagina- 
tion. These  are  all  which  is  cognizable  by  the  human  mind.  When 
you  say  therefore  that  there  is  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  nature  of 
any  being,  the  only  meaning  which  the  words  will  admit  (in  relation 
to  the  present  subject)  is  that  the  attributes  or  properties  of  this 
being  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered separately  from  each  other But  this  is  nothing  more  than 

a  modal  or  nominal  trinity. 

Norton  then  passes  to  Christology,  where  he  adds  nothing 
to    Channing    but    certain     forcible    statements    of    the 
argument.     He  shows,  however,  distinctly  that  Christ  wa^| 
a  true  man ;  and  then  puts  his  ar^ment  briefly :    Because 
he  was  a  man,  he  was  not  God.    One  new  at^mcnt  as  to 
the  Trinity  which  lay  outside  of  the  province  of  a  sermon 
like  Channing's,  he  introduced,  viz.,  a  review  of  the  history 
of  the  doctrine,  in  which  he  traced  it  to  Greek  philosophy, 
and  presented  "its  gradual  introduction,  its  slow  growth  to^^ 
its  present  form,  the  strong  opposition  which  it  encoua^B 
tered,  and  its  tardy  reception  among  the  great  body  of  com- 
mon Christians"  *'  as  conclusive  proofs  of  its  falsity.     He 
had,  naturally,  no  conception  of  a  development  of  doctrine, 
and  demanded  of  the  primitive  church  a  nineteenth-centiirj^f 
philosophic  statement  of  ei-'ery  doctrine  which  she  might 
legitimately  hold,  as  he  did  of  the  Scriptures  a  perfect  dog- 
matic statement  of  every  position  which  they  should  be 
permitted  to  teach.     His  exegesis  was  by  no  means  com- 
petent to  meet  such  a  scholar  as  Stuart.    Unitarianism 

••  Loe.  eit.,  p.  g. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  35- 


roth,  in  his  mind,  to  admit  of  the  plodding 
and  exact  studies  of  words  and  constructions  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  new  learning  as  Stuart  managed  iL 
His  easy  treatment  of  Phil.  2:5  is  an  illustration  of  his  ex- 
egetical  defects.*^  "It  is  now  conceded  that  the  passage  is 
incorrectly  rendered.  But  Professor  Stuart,  though  he 
allows  this,  still  thinks  the  text  of  too  much  value  to  be 
given  up;  and  by  retaining  a  part  of  the  old  mistranslation 
(supposing  ttra  to  denote  equality  instead  of  likenesi)  and 
substituting  a  new  one  instead  of  that  which  is  lost  (under- 
standing tiop<fnj  to  mean  dein^  or  naiure)  he  has  contrived 
to  press  it  again  into  service."  Norton  himself  says : 
"Iffo^  is  used  sometimes  to  denote  equality,  and  some- 
times likeness.  The  reasons  which  determine  us  to  adopt 
the  latter  signification  in  the  present  passage  are  sufficiently 
obvious."    They  are! 

We  conclude  our  review  of  Norton  with  his  brief  state- 
ment of  the  Unitarian  position  at  this  time:"* 

Christianity,  we  believe,  has  taught  the  Unity  of  God,  and  revealed 
him  as  the  Father  of  his  creatures.  It  has  made  known  his  infinite 
perfections,  his  providence,  and  his  moral  government.  It  has  directed 
us  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  Being  on  wham  we  and  all  things  arc  en- 
tirely dependent,  and  to  look  up  to  him  with  perfect  confidence  and 
love.  It  has  made  known  to  us  that  we  are  to  live  forever;  it  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  liitht  Man  was  a  creature  of  this 
earth,  and  it  has  raised  him  to  a  far  nobler  rank,  and  taught  him  to  re- 
f;;ard  himself  as  an  immortal  being,  and  the  child  of  God.  It  has  opened 
10  the  sinner  the  path  of  penitence  and  hope.  It  has  afforded  to  vir- 
tue the  highest  possible  sanctions.  It  gives  to  sorrow  its  best  and 
often  its  only  consolation.  It  has  presented  us,  in  the  life  of  our  great 
Master  with  an  example  of  that  mora]  perfection  which  is  to  be  the 
constant  object  of  our  exertions.  It  has  established  the  truths  which 
it  teaches  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is  a  most  glorious 
display  of  the  benevolence  of  God  and  of  his  care  for  his  creatures  of 
this  earth. 

Stuart  had  replied  only  to  those  portions  of  Channing's 
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sermon  which  dealt  with  the  Trinity  and  Christology. 
Unable  to  continue  tlie  work,  he  requested  his  colleague, 
Leonard  Woods,*"  to  review  the  remaining  topics  of  the 
sermon.  This  he  did  in  his  Letters  to  Unitarians  (iSao).** 
We  shall  be  the  briefer  in  our  review  of  this  tract  because 
it  does  not  furtlier  the  development  of  New  England  theol- 
(^^  particularly,  since  it  is  a  defense  rather  tlian  a  piece 
of  constructive  work.  To  a  considerable  extent  it  is  en- 
gaged with  showing  that  many  of  the  positions  which 
Channing  had  implied  belonged  to  the  Unitarians,  were 
equally  maintained  by  the  orthodox.  d 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  Woods  therefore  be- 
gins his  reply  with  the  topic  of  the  moral  perfection  of 
God.  He  accepts,  as  Channing  had  done,  the  Hopkinsian 
theory  that  love  expresses  the  whole  moral  character  of 
Gofl,  but  passes  immediately  to  the  moral  government  of 
God  as  growing  out  of  his  love.  God  promotes  the  hap- 
piness of  his  kingdom  by  laws,  accompanied  with  promises 
and  tlircats.  These  are  good,  and  so  is  their  execution. 
The  fatherhood  of  God  is  next  touched  upon,  and  necessary 
qualifications  in  the  analogy  between  divine  and  human 
paternity  drawn.  And  then  Woods  passes  over  to  the  con- 
sideration of  total  depravity,  against  which  Charming  had 
objected,  and  which  was  to  become  the  principal  subject 
of  discussion,  as  it,  indeed,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  controversy.  The  reply  consisted  in  defining  the 
doctrine  in  the  following  terms :  "That  men  are  by  natnre 
destitute  of  holiness;  or  that  they  are  subjects  of  an  innate 
moral  depravity;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  from  the 
first  inclined  to  evil,  and  that,  while  unrenewed,  their  moral 

"Born  June  19,  1774;  d<<4  Aufiut  >4,  1BJ4;  snduat«d  u  HxrvBtcl.  1796; 
paMor  It  Nrwbury,  Mati.,  i79$-i8o8:  profewor  of  ChriMdn  ihcolonr  kt  An- 
dover,  iBoB-46.  A  man  of  the  largnl  ptsctical  Bcrvices,  in  the  fdundinf  of 
tbc  wninary  and  at  numerous  benevolent  oryuiiiBtiona,  be  wa>  cbaractcmed 
as  •  ihrolceian  by  moderation  and  Knae.  aa  well  aa  by  competent  learning. 

**  1  employ  at  the  preaenl  writinB  the  reprint  in  tbe  H'orftj,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  t  S- 
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affections  and  actions  are  wholly  wrong."  **  This  prop- 
osition he  established  by  a  long  Scripture  argument,  in 
which  his  endeavor  is  simply  to  show  that  the  depravity 
mentioned  is  a  fact  Incidentally  he  takes  occasion  to  ex- 
press his  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Woods's  ideas  upon  the  in- 
ductive nature  of  theology  are  strongly  and  excellently  ex- 
pressed."' He  did  not  prevent  the  discussion,  however, 
from  passing  into  the  sphere  of  the  rational. 

Woods  then  takes  up  the  subject  of  election.  He  ad- 
mits in  the  beginning*"  that  there  is  some  justification  from 
Clianning's  objections  in  the  fonn  of  expression  often  em- 
ployed by  the  orthodox.  In  reply  to  his  opponent,  he 
first  considers  the  Scripture  argument  for  election,  and 
then  criticizes  certain  incorrect  views  and  representations 
of  the  doctrine,  such  as  that  election  is  "arbitrary,"  **  "un- 
conditional," when  it  is  meant  that  there  is  no  condition 
of  atonement  and  repentance.  The  charge  of  injustice  in 
election  is  tlicn  strongly  refuted  by  pointing  out  that  "sal- 
vation is  in  ail  instances  of  grace."  ""  He  suggests  that 
the  reasons  for  election  are  "reasons  of  state."  He  also 
endeavors  to  justify  the  consistency  of  election  with  free 
agency  in  the  following  manner,  in  which  no  theoretical  ex- 
planation is  attempted: 

As  I  am  a  creature  of  God,  I  exist  as  I  am,  namely,  a  mora]  agent, 
according  to  his  pu._i05C.  And  i(  God's  purpose,  determining  my 
existence  as  a  moral  ?gcnt,  is  cotiiistcnt  with  my  actually  existing  as 
such ;  why  may  not  his  purpose,  ddcrtrining  the  exercises  of  my  moral 
agency,  be  consistent  with  the  existence  of  such  moral  exercises.  The 
following  positions,  which  I  think  conformable  to  sound  reason  and 
philosophy,  exptess  my  viewr  in  brief.  God  first  determines  that  man 
shall  be  a  moral  ager:  and  that  in  alt  the  circumstances  of  his  exist- 
ence he  shall  possess  and  exercise  all  his  moral  powers,  And  then 
God  determines  that,  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  all  his  moral  powers, 

•>  Edit.    eit..    p.    aj.  **  Ibid.,  p.   ao. 

••  Ibid.,  pp.  J9,  47.  ••  Ihid.,  pp.   4S  ff. 

•■  Ibid.,  p.  $4. 
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be  sliall  act  in  a  certain  manner,  and  form  a  certain  character.  The 
determination  uf  God,  thus  understood,  instead  of  being  inconsistent 
with  moral  agency,  docs  in  fact  secure  mora!  agency.  In  regard  to  this 
subject,  it  aims  at  nothing  and  tends  to  produce  nothing  but  the  unin- 
terrupted exercise  of  all  our  moral  powers.** 

The  reply  to  the  following  points  was  less  important 
Woods  insisted  upon  the  origin  of  the  atonement  in  the 
love  of  God,  and  hints,  while  explaining  away  certain  objec- 
tionable expressions,  at  his  own  theory  of  the  atonement, 
the  governmental.  Still,  the  immediate  connection  of  the 
love  of  Gotl  with  every  feature  of  the  atonement  is  not 
brought  out.  The  failure  to  state  the  theory  upon  its  ideal 
side  was  the  relative  justification  of  Channing's  objections; 
but  Woods  could  not  supply  this  defect  in  his  predeces- 
sors. Divine  influence  is  then  taken  up.  The  leading  objec- 
tion of  Channing,  that  it  was  irresistible,  was  answered  by 
saying  "that  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
offer  no  violence  to  any  of  the  principles  of  an  intelligent 
and  moral  nature;  that  it  always  produces  its  effects  in 
the  understanding  according  to  the  essential  properties  and 
laws  which  belong  to  the  understanding,  and  in  the  will 
and  affections  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  prop- 
erties and  laws  which  belong  to  them.""  The  influence 
is  efllicacious,  but  not  overpowering. 

After  some  other  topics  had  been  discussed,  the  tract  was 
brought  to  an  end  with  an  estimate  of  the  practical  in- 
fluence of  the  two  systems — an  argument  essentially  invid- 
ious and  therefore  improper  in  such  a  discussion. 

Professor  Henry  Ware,*'  who  since  his  appointment  as 
Hollis  professor  had  not  engaged  in  public  controversy, 
now  addressed  Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists  (Cam- 

**  L»c.  eU.,  p.  jS. 
•^  Ibid.,  p.  »a. 

*■  Born  at  Shrrbarnr,  Maat.,  April  i,  1764;  died  at  Cunbridcc  loly  ta, 
i9*y.   RTaduatcd  «l   Harvard,    1785;  pBtUr  at   Hingbanv    ijBT-iSosi   pttifc 

Cambridsc,    1&0J-45. 
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bridge,  1820).  Upon  the  unity  of  God,  he  said  that,  al- 
though the  orthodox  professed  a  belief  in  the  Divine  Unity, 
Unitarians  held  tJiat  orthodox  theories  rendered  it  an  im- 
possibility.""  Stuart's  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  reduced 
"the  trinity  to  a  mere  unmeaning  name,  and  were  it  not 
an  abuse  of  language  of  mischievous  tendency,  would  leave 
nothing  on  the  subject  that  need  be  thought  worth  contend- 
ing about."'"  Wooils,  he  says,  makes  no  attempt  to  show 
the  consistency  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity  with  the  moral 
perfection  of  God,  but  simply  tries  to  show  that  it  is  a  fact, 
whereas  its  consistency  with  God's  character  is  a  part  of 
the  evidence,  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not.  He  therefore 
charges  Woods  with  failure.  He  then  passes  to  the  natural 
character  of  man,  which,  he  declares,  is  the  main  question  at 
issue  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Unitarians.  His  own 
view  he  thus  expresses : 

Man  is  by  usture,  by  which  is  lo  be  understood  as  he  is  born  into 
the  world,  as  be  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  innocent  and 
pure;  free  from  all  mural  corruption,  as  well  as  destitute  of  all  positive 
holiness ;  and  until  he  has.  by  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  actually 
formed  a  character  either  good  or  bad.  an  object  of  the  divine  com- 
placency and  favor.  The  coinplacency  and  favor  of  the  Creator  are 
expressed  in  ail  the  kind  provisions  that  are  made  by  the  constitution 
of  things  for  his  improvement  and  happiness.  He  is  by  nature  no 
more  inclined  or  disposed  to  vice  than  to  virtue,  and  is  equally  capable 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  his  facviltrcs  and  with  the  common  assistance 
afforded  him,  of  cither.  He  derives  from  bis  ancestors  a  frail  and 
mortal  nature;  is  made  with  appetites  which  fit  him  for  the  condition 
of  being  in  which  God  has  placed  him ;  but  in  order  for  them  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  intended,  they  arc  ao  strong  as  to  be  very 
liable  to  abuse  by  excess.  He  has  passions  implanted  in  him  which  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  conduct  of  life,  birt  which  are  e<tua]ly 
capable  of  impelling  him  into  a  wrong  or  a  right  course.  He  has 
natural  affections,  all  of  them  originally  good,  but  liable  by  a  wrong 
direction  to  be  the  occasion  of  error  and  sin.  He  lias  reason  and  con- 
science to  direct  the  conduct  of  life,  and  enable  him  to  choose  aright 
which  reason  may  yet  be  n^lected  of  perverted,  and  conscience  mis- 

**Op.    Cit..    p.    10. 

"/W<l.,  p.  II. 
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guided.  The  whole  of  these  tocher  nuke  up  what  conttUules  hit 
trial  and  probation.  They  make  bini  an  accountable  being,  a  proper 
subject  to  be  treated  according  as  he  shall  make  a  right  or  wrong 
choice,  being  equally  capable  of  cither,  and  as  free  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.'* 

It  subsequently  appears  that  he  believes  in  the  universal- 
ity of  sin,  in  the  sense  that  all  men  sin,  and  he  even  says 
that  the  "all  have  sinned"  of  Rom.  5  ;I2  means  "all  who 
are  capable  of  sinning,  all  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it, 
all  as  soon  as  they  are  moral  agents" '* — which  is  just 
what  Woods  had  said.  But  he  rejects  total  depravity, 
maintaining  tliat  "there  is  much  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil 
in  the  human  character  and  in  the  conduct  of  man;" 
that  "as  much  as  there  is  of  wickedness  and  vice, 
there  is  far  more  of  virtue  and  goodness  ....  and  that 
even  in  the  worst  of  men  good  feelings  and  principles  are 
predominant,  and  they  probably  perform  in  the  course  of 
their  lives  many  more  good  than  bad  actions.""*  The 
proof  of  these  statements  is  chiefly  from  the  results  of  "ob- 
servation." With  a  short  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  de- 
pravity with  the  character  of  God,  Ware  closes  this  part  of 
his  letters.'* 


"  Lec.  (it.,  pp.   »o  i.  »»  thii.,  p.  4J.  »■  Ibid.,  p.  A*. 

**  Edward  Bcec)icr.  in  Itis  Con/lici  of  Agti.  a  book  dcvoud  to  Ibe  ptoUi 
of  nriKJnal  lin.  (lartiruUrtr  to  the  oHipRatlon  of  that  native  Mas  to  evU  vidl 
which  men  arc  burn,  lets  fall  many  vslirable  historical  and  criliral  rrrnarlcs.  He 
traces  lh«  repudUltoa  of  old-achool  Ihcoriea  (n  New  England  lo  Ibe  nccualty  of 
aMtertlnt  in  reference  to  the  actioa  of  God  "the  divine  ;>rincjp1et  of  equity  atd 
bonnr."  Hr  rJEhtlr  plarea  the  true  Rarllnii-poinl  of  Unitirianifm  in  tbia  nfcca- 
alty.  "Tbe  alrength  of  tbe  feelingi  of  ITnttarianK  againM  the  doelrinc  of  the 
Trinity  aeeiDB  to  Im  chiefly  owins  to  ita  connection  with  the  orthoilox  docCriiw 
of  depravity"  Cp.  iai>.  Of  the  argument  of  Channing.  quoted  aboTC.  be  nj%: 
"This  Hlatemenl  ia  fnlljr  juMified  hj  all  the  orihodoi  authorities  to  wbooi  I 
have  referred."  Unitarian  tarn  waa  thua  aimf'y  atlemvting  in  a  new  way  what  all 
the  reat  of  New  Ensland  waa  altemptins  by  the  "New  Ens'and"  tlrcology.  The 
Unitarian  explanation  waa,  however,  a  C4>inpletc  failur'*,  according  is  Beccbrr, 
even  in  the  eyca  of  the  Unitariana  Ihcmaelvc*.  Their  acheme  waa  followed  by  a 
"reaction"  which  aroao  from  "(aeU.  from  Fcripture,  and  from  Cbriatian  co«- 
•rlotuneas"  (p.  131).  Deacriptiona  of  ihf  prevalence  and  depth  of  aan  in  the 
wnrld,  found  in  Dewry,  Norton,  and  Cbanrinic  do  not  fall  short  In  InteniilT 
of  aimilar  paaaai^ea  in  the  orthodox  writeca.  Aa  lime  went  an  tl-c  briiht  fanpea 
which  the  Unitarian  Icadera  bad  of  (rest  improvement  from  ibc   aprcad  of  Uai* 
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Ware,  though  thus  presenting  the  barest  Pelagianisni 
himself,  had  somewhat  the  better  of  Woods  because  he  had 
indentified  Wood's  doctrine  with  that  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession.  This  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  for 
Woods  had  signed  the  Confession  upon  entering  upon 
his  professorship;  and  more,  his  view  of  the  facts  of  hu- 
man nature  was  precisely  that  of  Westminster,  though  he 
had  already  begun  to  modify  the  underlying  philosophy  in 
connection  with  the  other  New  England  divines.  Individ- 
ual expressions,  such  as  "penal  evils"  applied  to  tlje  con- 
sequences among  his  descendants  of  Adam's  sin,  were  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  Ware's  method  of  conducting  the  dis- 
cussion. Woods  was  indeed  in  an  unfortunate  position, 
and  the  root  of  his  difficuUy  was  that  he  still  retained  the 
old  twofold  division  of  the  mind — the  causative  nature  of 
motives,  and  the  Edwardean  idea  of  freedom.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  in  fact  entirely  free  from  the  supralapsarianism 
w^hich  tinges  the  Confession,  and  had  survived  even  in 
Hopkins.     Hence  Ware  opened  the  subject  of  election  by 

larianim  gave  rbe  to  gloom]r  forebodings  <p.  ijfi').  '^Sincere,  nriMst,  tei  indc- 
fttigsble,  u  were  the  cflorU  of  Dr.  ChanoinK.  tl>e  force  of  tht  rsdicit  and  ongL< 
Ditiof  ouM>  of  luch  widc-iprcad  aciail  btimin  depravity  «rii  deeper  and  ureatcr 
than  bis  sjnietn  would  allow  him  to  understand  and  connnentir  to  believe.'* 
Nciiber  waa  the  new  achonl  ex)>Ianatiiiti  able  In  ewoape  a  reaction,  lla  two  vicwa. 
oC  "an  innocent  oalurc  ao  affected  by  tbc  fill  of  Adam  at  always  to  lead  to  lin," 
and  the  other,  of  a  divine  rfGdcnc)'  directly  producing  our  voIJtiona,  sinful  aa 
well  aa  holy,  were  neither  of  ihcm  sati^facuiry  (a  the  c-dvneatra  of  depravity  or 
Ibe  Unitarian  defenders  of  the  divine  honor,  yetthcr  did  it  aatisfy  the  new 
■cbool  itKlf.  for  they  resorted  in  their  defense  of  it  to  the  same  aripiiitents  from 
the  inscrutability  of  the  ways  of  God.  or  else  fell  off  into  ■  dexradaticin  of  the 
idea  of  free  a£cncy,  taking  "the  ground  that  the  moral  constitutions  of  mea  are 
a*  good  as  tbe  luturc  of  (tee  agency  will  allow"  <p.   tSi>. 

Deecher't  own  aoJution,  as  is  well  known,  was  that  men  arc  not  at  btrtb  new 
created  spirits,  but  have  pre-exiitcd,  and  in  this  prcexialcnt  state  bavc  fallen 
Into  idn,  and  aeyjuired  by  their  nwn  acts  the  "habit  of  sin"  whtcH  Is  tbe  striking 
cbaracteriitic:  of  the  dispasition  of  man  to  eril.  They  are  sent  into  this  world 
aj  a  "hospital "—that  is.  as  a  Spbcrc  of  rcdCfnpUon — and  hence  as  a  great  ex- 
unpic  of  the  goodness  of  God.  Thus  their  tendency  to  evil  ii  not  nssinft  (be 
honor  and  equity  cf  r~>od.  hut  lis*  been  broiiiihl  upon  ihrm  by  their  own  act,  and 
the  (act  that  they  are  in  thia  world  at  all  ia  a  new  proof  and  exem  pi  ideation  of 
big  c^tthy.  m  ntbcr  of  hit  more  than  equity,   hia  tong-aufferiog  love. 
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indentifying  tlie  doctrine  of  Woods  with  that  of  Westmin- 
ster.    He  stales  it: 

That,  without  any  foreseen  difference  of  character  and  desert  in 
men,  before  he  had  brought  them  into  being,  he  should  regard  some 
with  complacency  and  love,  and  the  rest  with  disapprobation,  and 
hatred,  and  wrath ;  and,  without  any  reference  to  the  future  use  or 
abuse  of  their  nature,  should  appoint  some  to  everlasting  happineu. 
and  the  rest  to  everlasting  misery;  amd  that  this  appointment,  entirdy 
arbitrary,  for  which  no  reason  is  to  be  assigned,  but  his  sovereign  will, 
should  be  the  cause  and  not  the  consequence  of  the  holiness  of  the  one 
tnd  of  the  defect  of  holiness  of  the  other.*' 

He  then  brings  in  objections  which  were  as  keenly  felt 
by  the  oithodox  as  by  himself,  and  so  has  an  easy  victory 
over  his  supposed  antagonist.  But  in  all  this  he  had  not 
sharply  stated  and  thoroughly  argued  the  true  question. 
Woods  had  clearly  declared  that  he  believed  in  reasons  for 
the  electing  purpose  of  God.  Other  New  England  divines 
had  also  made  them  to  reside  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  There  was  no  objection  in  any  New  Englander's 
mind  to  making  them  to  consist  partly  in  the  foreknowledge 
of  what  the  man  would  be;  only  it  must  be  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  his  natural  aptitudes,  his  probable  usefulness,  the 
certainty  that  he  would  yield  to  such  influences  as  God 
could  consistently  bring  to  bear  upon  him,  etc.  Did  God 
elect  u[>on  foreknowledge  of  faith?  Or  is  the  holy  influ- 
ence of  God  the  occasioning  cause  of  faith  ?  That  was  the 
real  question;  but  Ware  gives  it  little  attention.  In  fact, 
he  confounded  throughout  tlie  love  of  complacency  and 
that  of  benevolence  as  he  does  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 
No  Calvinist  ever  held  that  God  "without  any  foreseen 
difference  in  character"  regarded  some  "with  compla- 
cency." Benevolence  comes  first;  upon  it  election  is 
founded ;  out  of  election  comes  the  foreknowledge  of  holy 
character;  and  then  first,  in  view  of  this  holy  character, 
comes  complacency. 

"  Loc,  tit,,  p.    S9. 
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It  will  not  be  necessary  to  delay  over  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  Ware's  Letters.  His  method  is  the  same  in  treat- 
ing of  the  atonement  and  of  divine  iniluence.  Upon  the 
atonement  he  sharply  demanded  a  new  rationale  of  the 
doctrine. 

According  to  orthodoxy  "it  was  the  same  God,  the  same  being, 
who  sent  and  was  sent,  who  made  tKc  atonement  and  whose  anger 
was  appeased  by  the  atonement,  who  made  satisfaction  to  offended 
justice  and  whose  justice  was  satisfied.  It  is  not  enough  to  as- 
sert that  'the  Father  and  Son  are  two  as  really  as  Moses  and 
Aaron,  though  not  in  the  same  sense,  nor  in  any  sense  inconsistent 
with  their  being  one.'  It  belongs  to  him  who  asserts  this  to  state 
intelligibly  what  is  the  nature  and  import  of  tlie  distinction  here  in- 
tended: to  explain  in  what  sense  two,  and  in  what  sense  one.  No 
man  knows  better  than  Dr.  Woods  that  unlU  he  has  done  Otis,  he  has 
done  nolhing  to  the  purpose.  He  uses  words  without  meaning,  and 
merely  casts  a  mist  where  he  is  bound  to  shed  light."" 

His  own  view  may  l>e  condensed  in  that  statement  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  consist 
"not  in  their  appeasing  the  ang^r  of  God  and  disposing 
him  to  be  merciful,  but  in  their  moral  influence  on  men, 
in  bringing  them  to  repentance,  holiness,  and  an  obedient 
life,  and  thus  rendering  them  fit  subjects  of  forgiveness  and 
the  divine  favor."  '^  "The  salvation  of  the  best  men  is 
of  Grace,  not  of  debt,  what  they  cannot  demand  as  a  right, 
yet  may  claim  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  promise."  '*  In 
this  connection  he  once  more  makes  the  yet  unanswered 
Unitarian  demand  for  a  rationale. 

It  is  admitted  that  if  the  premises  are  true,  the  conclusion  does 
follow  (that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  derived  their  worth  from  the 
dignity  of  his  divine  natnrel ;  if  Jesus  Christ  is  both  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man  in  one  individual  person,  the  defence  is  complete.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  I  remark  that  the  possibility  of  two  distinct  intelli- 
gent natures  making  but  one  person,  has  never  been  shown  to  the 
smallest  degree  of  satisfaction  -  especially  of  two  natures  so  distinct 
and  distant  as  the  divine  and  human,  a  finite  and  an  infinite  mind. 


'•Ibid.,  p.  Sj. 
"/bW.,  p.  to6. 


"  IbU..  p.  87. 
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....  But  this  is  not  all.  The  tdettiity 
to  be  impossible  upon  the  trinitarian  hypothesis.  The  only  groutul 
upon  which  some  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  trinitarian  doc- 
trine, that  part  of  it  vrhidi  consists  in  the  supreme  deity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  can  be  evaded  is  by  the  assumption  of  two  distinct  pcrsQoi 
in  Jesus  ChrisL  ....  "Of  this  indeed  he  was  ignorant  as  a  mtn, 
but  he  knew  it  as  Gsd.  and  this  he  migfat  truly  say  be  was  un^le 
to  do  as  man,  thoi't^h  aj  God  he  could  do  all  things."  ....  With 
these  brief  hints  I  r-n  willing  to  leave  the  reader  to  tnake  up  hii 
jud;^ept  "hew  f.r  the  iHcws  of  the  orthodox  in  this  case  arc  capable 
of   being  defended   in  a    satisfactory  manner."" 

Ware  rejected  not  only  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace, 

which  he  must  do  and  did  upon  the  same  principles  as  fa^| 

urged  against  election/"  but  also  all  special  grace  tendin^^ 

to  conversion. 

The  influence  and  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  be  acknowl- 
edged in  the  whole  of  that  discipline  which  is  intended  to  improve, 
exalt,  and  perfect  our  nature,  or  to  correct  any  wrong  tendencies  it 
may  have  acquired,  aid  restore  it  to  a  right  direction  and  its  previous 

purity Not   a   direct   and   immediate   agency,  but   such   as   we 

see  exercised  in  everything  else  through  the  universe ;  God  bringing 
about  his  ends  by  a  variety  of  means  and  eraploj-ing  in  them  the  sut 
ordinate  agency  and  instrumentality  of  his  creatureft.** 

The  Letters  close  with  a  defense  of  the  practical  influ- 
ence of  Unitarianism. 

Woods  replied  to  Ware  in  the  following  year  in  a  pan>- 
phlet  entitled  A  Reply,  and  incidentally  did  something  to 
help  on  the  discussion.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that  War^fl 
judged  the  character  of  men  by  a  wrong  standard,*'  view- 
ing them  too  much  in  the  aspect  of  their  individual  deeds, 
as  if  tliese  were  to  be  considered  each  by  itself,  whereas 
men  are  subjects  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  the 
question  as  to  their  cliaractcr  is  the  question  of  their  funda- 
mental relation  to  God's  law  and  will.  He  distinguishes 
clearly  between  the  natural  affections  and  true  moral  pur- 
pose, between  kindliness  and  holiness.     But  nothing  sub- 


**  Lcc.  cil.,  pp.  99  ff. 
•1  IbiJ..   pp.    ixa,   iJj. 


•'/tW.,    p.    IJO. 

■<Woo<U'    lVi>tht,  Vol   IV,   p.    ijol 
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stantial  was  added  to  the  argument,  nor  by  the  Answer, 
Remarks,  and  Postscript,  which  were  stiil  to  come. 

With  these  works  Uie  controversy,  as  a  formal  inter- 
change of  arguments,  came  to  an  end.  There  was  a  long 
series  of  more  or  less  popular  discussions,  in  which  many 
preachers,  not  inconsiderable  theologians,  engaged/'  The 
full  answer  of  New  England  theology  was  not  rendered, 
however,  till  one  more  writer,  N.  W.  Taylor,  of  New 
Haven,  had  presente<l  his  reply. 

Taylor  did  not  deem  Stuart's  answer  to  Channing  very 
effective,  thinking  it  quite  as  possible  for  a  theologian  to 
say  too  little  as  to  say  too  much.  He  vindicated  the  right 
of  Trinitarians  to  declare  that  they  meant  no  contradiction 
by  affirming  a  Trinity.  He  then  defined  the  Trinity  thus: 
"God  is  one  Being  in  such  a  sense  as  to  involve  three  Per- 
sons in  such  a  sense  that  by  his  tripersonality  he  is  quali- 
fied for  three  distinct,  personal,  divine  forms  of  phenom- 
enal action."  He  thus  gave  a  personality  to  each  of 
Stuart's  "distinctions,^  yet  not  an  independent  personality. 
That  there  may  be  a  being  having  such  a  trij^rsonality 
Taylor  endeavors  to  show  by  considering  the  possibility  of 
Spinoza's  conception  of  the  universe  as  one  being,  with 
the  result  tliat  this  conception  cannot  be  declared  a  priori 
an  impossibility.    The  fundamental  error  of  the  Unitarians 

■This  ii  a  convrnimt  point  foe  rtfrrrinx  Co  srvrral  books  which  ought 
DM  la  be  overtooked.  Dcao  Abbsdic's  Traili  dt  ta  divimiti  dt  notrt  Sttft^ur 
(i6S9>  wM  republished  at  Burlinfton  io  1803.  D.  Dsni  pubtikbed  ia  iSio  » 
•cnncD  on  Th*  DrUf  of  CAnVf.  almoM  wb^Hr  biblEnl  in  arKtinient.  £.  D. 
GriSii)  prcacbnl  a  acriea  of  Pork  Strttt  I.tc1ur*i  on  total  deprarity,  rr<t<MicrBt)on, 
(Inlion,  and  pcrMveraiict  in  181;.  Thoinai  Bobbins  publisbcd  in  tSta  &  tcrira 
of  acTinofii  pr«acb«d  tn  Eaat  Windtor  on  Thr  Difinity  of  Chrijt,  chiefly  cxcffctical. 
Tbe  veteran  Sttphen  WrM  came  out  in  1816  with  bia  Etidrmct  of  ikt  Dirimiiy 
v/  tkf  Lord  Jt.tMS  Chriil,  Coll&ctfd  from  Iht  Hoty  ScriplKrrt.  Wnrdlnw'*  Dis- 
to*ruJ  were  reprinted  at  Andover  in  iBts.  and  Vaiea'a  yindicalio-  at  Boatoa 
in  1816,  to  be  followed  by  Wsrdlaw't  Hefh  also  reprinted  at  Andovcr  (i6ir). 
These  bonha  were  mocb  read,  and  in  Ibi*  way  entered  into  the  current  of  Near 
England  ikroicjj.  Tbe  atonement  vaa  often  diacusacd,  one  of  ibc  beat  booka  upon 
(he  UnKarien  aide  being  Koah  Worcester's  Atoning  Sturiicf  (1819).  For  an 
excellent,  though  by  no  ncana  complete,  list  of  tbe  polctnical  essays  of  this 
period,  see  the  bihUograpby  of  Dexter'a  CoHgrggctiomatUm. 
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consists,  he  declares,  in  their  pretending  to  be  able  to  decide 
positively  that  such  concqititms  are  impossible  a  priori. 
They  take  the  common  phenomenal  conception  of  being,  de- 
rived from  our  own  consciousness,  as  the  only  and  uni- 
versal conception;  and  then  affirm  that  it  excludes  triper- 
sonaIit>'.  When  they  reflect  upon  the  unity  of  God,  they 
declare  that  the  utter  want  of  all  evidence  from  the  uruty 
of  God  for  his  tripersonality  is  decisive  proof  that  he  is  not 
tripersonal.  He  then  discusses  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  Trinity  from  the  work  of  Christ,  and  thus  incidentally 
touches  upon  Christology,  without,  however,  contributing 
anything  to  meet  the  repeated  demand  of  the  Unitarians 
for  a  rationale.  He  finally  discusses  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  upon  these  doctrines,  and  maintains,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Unitarians  acknowledge  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  requiring  special 
interpretation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  older  Trini- 
tarians, in  their  doctrines  of  generation  and  procession, 
have  not  shown  that  the  modified  use  of  language  which 
they  demand  for  the  expression  of  their  position  is  de  usu 
loqucndi. 

The  position  in  which  New  England  theology  was  left 
by  this  controversy  may  be  summarily  expressed  by  the 
following  heads: 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself  was  more  firmly 
than  ever  believed  to  be  grounded  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures,  though  it  had  taken  a  depotentiated  form  from 
which  it  did  not  recover  during  the  career  of  the  school. 

2.  The  divinity  of  Christ  was  established  afresh  as  a 
biblical  doctrine,  and  its  practical  effects  upon  life  and  wor- 
ship were  well  secured ;  but  the  doctrine  of  his  person  was 
thrown  into  even  greater  confusion  than  it  had  previously 
been  in,  the  unity  of  his  person,  still  nominally  maintained, 
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being  almost  lost  in  consequence  of  the  style  of  argfument 
adopted  to  maintain  his  divinity. 

3.  In  the  anthropological  portion  of  the  debate  the 
New  Englanders  had  found  themselves  greatly  hampered 
by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  their  theory  of  tlie  will. 
But  they  took  practically  the  position  that  man  is  truly 
free  and  an  uncaused  agent  in  his  own  volitions.  Thus 
maintaining  the  corruption  of  human  nature  and  the  uni- 
versality of  sin,  they  affirmed,  though  without  successful 
adjustment,  botli  the  freedom  of  man  and  his  voluntariness 
in  all  sin,  and  the  certainty  of  his  future  sinful  actions. 
The  priority  of  grace,  and  the  foundation  of  gifts  of  grace 
in  the  divine  purpose,  they  maintained  with  as  great  con- 
stancy. 

4.  The  benevolence  of  God  in  respect  to  both  of  these 
elements — ^both  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  wcrld  with  its 
resulting  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  the  election  of 
men  witli  its  consequent  "praeterition"  of  some— was  de- 
fended with  a  success  only  modified  by  the  weak  spot  in 
the  theory  of  freedom,  and  became  tenfold  stronger  as  an 
inalienable  component  of  the  system. 

5.  Somethiiig  was  done,  though  not  much  as  yet,  to  ex- 
hibit the  connection  of  the  atonement  with  the  love  of  God, 
as  its  consummate  and  necessary  expression. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  UNIVERSALIST  CONTROVERSY  CONCHn>ED 

The  real  interest  of  the  Universalist  controversy  to  the 
New  England  theologians  ceased  when  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment began  to  absorb  their  attention.  The  one  was  a  move- 
ment among  the  obscure,  and  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant, since  it  attracted  to  itself  but  few;  the  other  had 
its  source  in  the  high  places  of  the  land,  seemed  about  to 
sweep  away  everything  in  its  irresistible  course,  and  dealt 
with  the  most  vital  portions  of  the  faith.  And,  further. 
Universalism  soon  became  Unitarian  in  its  theology,  and 
resistance  to  the  one  movement  was  resistance  to  the 
other.  Hence,  for  a  long  time,  little  mention  is  made  of 
the  lesser  innovation,  and  few  books  are  devoted  to  it 

The  progress  of  Universalism  from  the  high  Calvini* 
of  Relly  to  Unitarianism  is,  however,  not  without  intei 
to  the  critical  student  of  theological  movements. 

Elhanan  Wincliestcr,  originally  a  Baptist,  is  the  next 
great  Universalist  leader  after  Murray.  He  founded  his 
proof  of  Universalism  upon  orthodox  premises.  He  de-  ^ 
fended  the  Trinity.*  His  statements  as  to  the  ruined  coif  (| 
dition  of  man  without  a  Redeemer  are  as  satisfactory  as 
those  of  his  opponents.  The  absolute  need  of  repentance 
to  forgiveness  was  a  foundation  stone  of  his  system.  None 
could  be  forgiven  who  did  not  repent.  But  his  funda- 
mental idea  was  that  all  will  finally  repent— some  before 
death,  in  which  case  they  will  be  received  immediately  to 
glory;  others  during  the  intermediate  state  before  tlie  judg- 
ment; but  finally,  under  the  long  and  serious  discipline  of 
the  "aionian"  punishment,  all  who  may  have  remained  ii 

1  Tkt  DMniij  of  CHHtt  /Vot>r1  from  tlu  Sertfttirti  (undated). 
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corrigihic  by  the  means  that  have  been  used  for  their 
reco\*ery  before. 

He  justifies  the  belief  that  the  punishment  of  the  ages 
after  the  judgment  will  issue  in  the  repentance  of  all  souls. 
upon  the  following  grounds : 

Punishment  to  a  certain  degree  inflames  and  enrages  in  a  most 
amazing  manner;  but  continued  longer  and  heavier,  produces  a  con- 
trary effect — softens,  humbles,  and  subdues.  ....  Some  sins  are  so 
daring  and  presumptuous  as  to  provoke  God  to  threaten  that  tbcy  shall 
not  be  purged  away  in  this  life;  and  perhaps  their  mah'gnancy  may 
be   so  great  that  nothing  that  can  be  used   here   is  able  to  subdue 

them Thus  punishments  are  designed  for  the  humbling  of  ihe 

proud:  but  if  they  fail  of  answering  that  purpose  as  administered  in 
the  present  state,  they  will  be  continued  and  increased  in  future 
periods  to  such  a  degree  as  shall  bring  all  down  in  due  time' 

Winchester  received,  however,  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion from  the  New  England  divines.  He  was  too  soon 
superseded  by  Hosea  Ballou,  who,  first  publishing  in  1804, 
had  speedily  gained  the  highest  influence  among  his  denom- 
ination and  effected  its  transfer  from  the  Trinitarian  to  the 
Unitarian  basis.  On  account  of  his  determinative  in- 
fluence, he  deser\'es  a  fuller  consideration.* 

The  book  in  which  the  revolutionary  change  wrought  by 
Ballou  was  effected  was  his  treatise  on  the  atonement.  We 
shall  restrict  ourselves  at  this  time  to  a  sketch  of  this 
work."* 

Ballou's  decisive,  and  among  the  Universalists  epoch- 
making,  work  sought  to  go  to  the  foundation  of  the  sub- 
ject. Its  title  intimates  as  much  as  this;  for,  though  it  was 
intended  as  a  means  of  propagating  tlic  Universalist  faith, 
and  had  its  sufficient  raisnn  d'etre  therein,   it   dealt  pro- 

*  Dialogu^M,  p.  tS& 

*  The  renuiainR  pontons  of  thii  chapter  first  •ppeand  in  lh«  BiMi«lA«<rs 
Saera  fnr   OctoScr.   t?S8,  anri  January,   18X9. 

.•  The  rditton  before  ua  is  IhM  of  r>r.  Miner.  The  litle  runa:  A  Trtatitt 
on  Atantmtnt,  by  HoKa  Baltou;  with  an  Introduction  by  A.  A.  Miner.  (Fourtb 
cditiDo.  Doglon,  iWi.) 
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fessedly  with  the  atonement.  It  purposed  to  root  out  atl 
the  old  theories  and  doctrines  which  were  the  foundation 
of  the  orthodox  scheme,  and  thus  lead  to  the  positioa^P 
where  Universalism  was  the  only  consistent  conclusion.  It 
is  a  system  of  doctrine  culminating  in  Universalism.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  deal  respectively  with  sin, 
atonement,  and  the  consequences  of  atonement.  In  genr 
eral,  the  argument  is  straightforward,  docs  not  inten- 
tionally beg  the  question  or  misrepresent  opponents,  and 
seeks  to  remove  objections  before  they  shall  occur,  rather 
than  answer  them  when  they  are  forced  upon  the  writer. 
Still,  the  limitations  of  Mr.  Ballou's  mind  in  the  depart- 
ment of  metaphysical  and  exact  thinking  are  often  verj-j 
manifest. 

The  definition  of  sin  with  which  he  begins  is  this:    "Sil 
is  the  violation  of  a  law  which  exists  in  the  mind,  which  las 
is  the  imperfect  knowledge  men  have  of  moral  good."' 
The  "legislature"  which  prescribed  the  law  to  all  moral 
beings  is  "the  capacity  to  understand."    Since  this  is  finite, 
"sin  in  its  nature  ought  to  be  considered  finite  and  limited, 
rather  than  infinite  and  unlimited,  as  has  by  many  been 
supposed."  '    To  the  proof  of  the  proposition  that  sin  is  a 
finite  evil  Ballou  devotes  considerable  space.     He  thus  de- 
signed to  meet  squarely  one  of  the  strong  positions  of  hi^ 
opponents.     He  directly  opposes  Edwards'  arguments 
fact,  tliough  he  does  not  mention  him  by  name  '  when 
sets  up  against  the  idea   of  obligation  measured  by  tl 
being  to  whom  it  is  due — viz.,  God — this  idea  of  a  finit 
"legislature,"  the  mind  of  man.    How  important  he  deem< 
this  point  may  be  seen  by  the  frequency  with  which  he 
turns  to  the  topic.    And  yet  he  did  not  thereby  rise  to  the' 


*  t.9t.  eit..  p.  41. 
'Ibid.,  p.  ». 
*  Ibid.,  p.  40'     Cf.  BOiKolhtea  Soero.  VoL  XI.III,  >p.  8,  9. 
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height  which  the  New  England  divines  had  themselves 

already  attained. 

But  certain  of  Ballou's  fundamental  assumptions  appear 

also  in  these  opening  pages.     He  says : 

Now  to  reason  justly,  wc  must  conclude  that,  if  God  possess  in- 
finite wisdom,  he  could  never  intend  anything  to  take  place  or  be, 
that  will  not  take  place  or  be;  nor  that  which  is  or  will  be,  not  to  be 
at  the  time  when  it  is.  And  it  must  be  considered  erroneous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Allwisc  ever  desired  anything  to  take  place  which  by 
his  wisdom  he  knew  would  not ;  as  such  a  supposition  must  in  effect 
suppose  a  degree  of  misery  in  the  eternal  mind  equal  to  the  strength 
of  his  fruitless  desire  I' 

The  root  of  this  conception,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  denial  of 
all  true  freedom  on  the  part  of  man,  which  makes  God's 
will  all  in  all,  and  leads  to  the  express  denial  of  those  dis- 
tinctions t)etween  the  secret  and  revealed  will  of  God  which 
are  introduced  into  Calvinistic  systems  to  save  human  re- 
sponsibility.* 

By  a  straiige  coincidence,  ideas  also  appear  here  as  to 
the  nature  of  evil  which  agree  in  form  of  expression  strik- 
ingly with  Samuel  Hopkins.  Ballon  says:  "If  by  the  real 
evil  be  meant  something  that  ought  not  to  be  in  respect  to 
all  the  consequences  which  attend  it,  I  cannot  admit  of  its 
existence."'"  He  also  maintains  that  "the  consequences  of 
an  act  do  not  detennine  whether  the  act  be  good  or  evil."  '^ 

Passing  now  from  the  nature  of  sin  to  its  origin,  Mr. 
Ballou  refers  the  entire  theory  of  the  fall  to  the  "chi- 
merical story  of  the  bard  Milton."  Viewing  the  whole  as 
an  attempted  explanation  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the 
universe,  Ballou  propounds  the  crucial  difficulty  in  saying 
(hat  it  does  not  account  for  the  case  of  Satan  himself. 

Was  not  the  angel  holy  in  every  faculty?  Was  not  the  command 
for  him  to  worship  the  Son  holy  and  just?  AM  answer,  Yes.  Then 
from  such  causes,  how  was  sin  produced?  The  reader  will  easily 
fee,  the  question  cannot  be  answered.^' 

•Ibid.,  p,  41.  "E-i..  arid.,  p,  ■$<>.  ^'ibii.,  p.  4fl- 

"  IbU..  pp.  44-^8.  "  P.  S3. 
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Our  author's  own  solution  of  '.he  problem  is  as  follows: 
God  liad  a  design  in  making  us,  the  whole  of  which  "must 
be  carried  into  effect  and  nothing  more,  admitting  him  to  be 
an  infinite  person."'*  Sin  is  therefore  in  the  plan  of  God 
To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  entrance  of  evil 
into  the  world,  we  must  begin  with  natural  evil.  This  is  a 
natural  result  of  our  physical  organization.  In  the  coralw- 
nation  of  the  various  elements  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  our  bodies,  there  is  provision  for  the  rise  of  all  man- 
ner of  disorders.  The  same  feature  is  found  in  our  senses, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  the  "origin  of  our  thoughts  and 
volitions."  Hence  physical  evil  is  the  source  of  moral  evil. 
"Want  unsatisfied  is  an  evil ;  and  unsatisfied  want  is  the  first 
movement  to  act'on  or  volition."  Let  now  the  element  of 
confusion  enter  into  our  desires,  and  the  introduction  of 
sin  is  explained.  "From  our  natural  constitution,  com- 
posed of  our  bodily  elements,  we  are  led  to  act  in  obedience 
to  carnal  appetites,  which  justifies  the  conclusion  that  sin  is 
the  work  of  the  flesh."  This  language,  derived  from  an 
earlier  edition,  conveys  the  thoughts  of  the  later  one  before 
us  in  simpler  form.  Ballou  subsequently  clothed  his  theory 
in  an  expository  form,  but  without  much  gain  in  clear- 
ness.^* 

But,  says  the  objector,  this  is  to  make  God  the  author  of 
sin.  No,  says  Mr.  Ballou,  it  is  to  make  God  the  author  of 
that  which  is  in  a  limited  sense  sin.^" 

In  this  connection  comes  in  the  discussion  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will.  As  Mr.  Ballou's  great  doctrinal  argument 
for  universal  salvation  is  that  the  plans  of  God  will  cer- 
tainly be  carried  out,  he  is  compelled  from  his  standpoint 
to  remove  the  objection  that  the  will  of  man  may  inter- 
pose to  persist  in  sin.    He  does  it  by  denying  that  the  will 

■•ifrMJ.,    pp.    64  ft. 
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has  freedom.  "In  order  for  a  choice  to  take  place,  the 
mind  must  have  the  perception  of  two  or  more  objects;  and 
that  object  which  has  the  most  influence  on  the  judgment 
and  passions  will  be  the  chosen  object;  and  choice  in  this 
instance  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  liberty."  Other  ex- 
pressions which  he  employs  show  that  Mr.  Ballou  believes 
in  strict  determinism." 

In  treating  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  our  writer  rejects 
the  doctrine  that  they  are  spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal 
death.  Temporal  death  is  incidental  to  our  constitution, 
since  we  are  by  nature  mortal  As  for  eternal  death,  the 
whole  discussion  pertains  to  this;  but  Mr.  Ballou  puts  In  a 
disclaimer  here,  that  the  effects  of  sin  are  limited  to  the 
state  in  which  they  are  committed." 

In  treating  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  to  which  he 
now  comes,  Mr.  Ballou  transgresses  the  proprieties  of  a 
sober  discussion  by  the  bitterness  of  his  expressions  against 
orthodox  theories.  Or>  waiving  this,  he  shows  too  little 
sympathy  for,  or  understanding  of,  what  his  opponents 
meant  to  say,  to  inspire  us  with  much  confidence  that  he 
will  contribute  to  the  theme.^*  We  shall  not  delay  upon  his 
criticisms  of  other  theories,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with 
reproducing  Ballou's  own.  It  is  substantially  as  follows: 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  God.  To  suppose  this  is  to  involve 
one's  self  in  inextricable  diffiailties.  "To  say  of  two  per- 
sons, exactly  of  the  same  age,  that  one  of  them  is  a  real  son 
of  the  other,  is  to  confound  good  sense."  "If  the  Godhead 
consists  of  three  distinct  persons,  and  each  of  these  persons 
be  infinite,  tlie  whole  Godhead  amounts  to  the  amazing 
sum  of  infinity  multiplied  by  three."  *•  It  will  t>e  noted 
that  it  is  necessary  thus  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  Christ 

^*  Ibid.,  pp.  6$.  66,  71,  especially  $s  ff.  S«e  atio  Stitct  Strmamt  (Bovloo, 
t8]3).  pp.  3oi  (T. 

"Ibid.,  p.  95-  ^•Ibid.,  pp.    lojff. 

»•  Ibid.,  p.   IJ4. 
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to  establish  the  view  of  atonement  which  is  to  follow.  TTit 
dissatisfied  partj'  needing  reconciliation  is  man,  not  God* 
The  sin  of  Eden  produced  two  errors  in  Adam's  mind, 
whidi  have  remained  in  the  mind  of  man  ever  since:  (o) 
He  believed  God  to  lie  his  enemy,  (b)  lie  believed  that  be 
could  reconcile  hi.s  Maker  by  works  which  he  could  him- 
self do.  But,  on  the  contrary,  God  loved  Adam  after  his 
sin  as  much  as  before.  He  did  not  regard  himself  as  the 
injured  party,  for  the  only  party  injured  by  the  sin  of  man 
was  man  himself.  His  love  for  his  Creator  was  interrupted, 
and  his  views  of  him  were  corrupted.  T^e  atonement 
was  necessar>'  to  renew  man's  love  to  God.  God  himself 
sought  to  effect  this,  and  so  tlie  atonement  did  not  product 
love  in  God  toward  man,  but  was  the  result  of  that  uninter- 
rupted love.  And  so  the  atonement  consists  in  manifesting" 
God's  love  to  us,  and  so  in  causing  us  to  love  him.  The 
temporal  death  and  the  literal  blood  of  Christ  did  not  make 
the  atonement.  Apparently  Mr.  Ballou  did  not  have  any 
clear  place  for  tlie  death  of  Christ  in  his  system.'*  ^H 

Incidentally  the  writer  has  introduced  a  discussion  a^ 
this  point  of  endless  punishment  as  the  penalty  of  the  law." 
It  is  not  neces.sary  (a)  to  maintain  tlie  law  and  secure  Um 
government  of  God,  since  he  is  almighty;  nor  (6)  to  re- 
claim the  delinquent,  for  of  course  it  is  especially  calculated 
not  to  reclaim  him,  since  it  is  endless;  nor  (c)  is  it  neces- 
sary to  deter  others  from  crime,  for  through  the  sin  of 
.'\dam  the  entire  race  would  be  involved  in  endless  pun- 
ishment, and  there  would  be  no  one  to  deter.  And  (d) 
endless  punishment  involves  endless  sin ;  but  to  inflict  end- 
less sin  is  against  the  law  which  requires  endless  holiness. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  closing  portion  of  the  work,  the 
most  important  from  the  author's  point  of  view — the  con- 

■*Iw.  c<t..  pp.  140  ff.  ■>  Cf.  Wa^  pp.  167,  ass. 

*»nU.,  p.  ta6. 
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sequences  of  the  atonement  to  mankind.  These  are,  in 
general,  the  univers?'  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  race. 

This  statement  has  no  sooner  been  made  than  the  influ- 
ences of  Mr.  Ballou's  surroundings  become  evident  in  his 
pausing  to  discuss  the  supposition  that  eternal  punishment 
is  necessary  to  the  greatest  final  amount  of  happiness.  The 
speailations  of  the  Hopkinsians  were  before  his  mind  here, 
though  the  statements  which  Mr.  Ballou  makes  of  their 
positions  are  very  objectionable.  His  great  answer  is  de- 
rived from  tlie  conception  that  what  is  meant  by  tliese  rea- 
soners  is  that  pain  is  an  object  of  enjoyment  in  and  of  itself. 
We  may  therefore  pass,  without  stopping  on  this  topic,  to 
the  positive  arguments  which  Mr.  Ballou  now  begins  to 
propose  for  universal  salvation. 

Certain  objections  are  first  noticed.*'  That  derived 
from  Rev.  14:10,  11,  he  answers  by  referring  to  the  present 
lime  as  the  periool  of  punishment.  But  it  is  objected  that 
millions  go  out  of  this  world  unreconciled,  and  therefore 
shall  remain  so  to  all  eternity.  But,  says  Ballou,  this  im- 
plies that  there  will  be  no  change  after  death,  and,  if  this 
is  so.  saints  will  not  increase  in  holiness,  which  is  too 
absurd  to  need  refutation.  The  answer  to  the  objection 
from  moral  agency  consists  in  repeating  the  denial  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will."  Or,  on  the  ground  of  the  objector, 
which  Ballou  always  tries  to  take,  it  gives  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repentance  and  salvation,  and  thus  is  no  obstacle 
to  universal  salvation.  Again,  the  word  "everlasting"  does 
not  mean  endless.  If  the  "day  of  judgment"  of  the  Scrip- 
tures be  an  objection  to  universal  salvation,  the  proper  un- 
derstanding, according  to  Mr.  Ballou,  substantiated  by  a 
long  excgetical  discussion,  is  that  the  "coming  of  the  Lord," 
and  the  "day  of  judgment"  were  accomplished  by  the  de- 

**  thi^.,  pp.  187  B.',  fonwULy  from  p.  193. 
•*  Ibid.,  pt  190. 
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stniction  of  Jerusalem."  The  account  of  Dives  and  Lazarus 
is  not  literal.  In  Matt  12:31,  32  (neither  in  this  world 
nor  in  that  which  is  to  come),  "world"  means  dispensation; 
"this"  world,  the  legal  priestly  dispensation;  and  "that 
which  is  to  conie,"  the  gospel.**  And,  finally,  Mr.  Balloa 
thinks  that  endless  misery  demands  a  principle  to  support 
such  misery,  in  the  divine  nature." 

The  treatise  closes  with  the  reasons  for  belie\'ing  in  uni- 
versal salvation,  and  with  them  our  review  shall  clost 
They  open  with  the  argument  from  the  goodness  of  God, 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  Further  ai^mentt 
are:"  (a)  There  is  an  immortal  desire  in  every  soul  for 
future  existence  and  happiness.  "Why  should  the  Al- 
mighty implant  this  desire  in  us  if  he  never  intended  to 
satisfy  it?"  (6)  All  wise,  good,  and  exemplary  men  wish 
for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  "If  it  be  God's  spirit  in  iH 
which  causes  us  to  pray  for  the  destruction  of  sin,  is  it 
reasonable  to  say  that  this  same  spirit  has  determined  that 
sin  shall  always  exist?"  (c)  If  any  of  the  human  race  are 
endlessly  miserable,  the  whole  must  be,  provided  they  know 
it,  on  tlic  principle  of  sympathy,  (rf)  The  world  is  a  place 
of  education.  Sin  is  a  mistake,  and  is  it  conceivable  that 
men  should  never  find  this  out,  unless  the  school  is  to  be  1 
failure?  (e)  Mankind  in  their  moral  existence  originated 
in  God.  They  must  finally  be  assimilated  with  the  fountain 
from  which  tht-y  sprang,  (f)  Finally,  the  Scripture  proof. 
This  is  to  be  of  the  plainest  sort  "I  am  determined  to 
admit  no  Scripture  as  evidence  in  this  case  that  needs  any 
interpretation  to  cause  it  to  mean  what  I  wish  to  prove: 
therefore  I  shall  produce  but  a  small  part  of  the  Scriptures 
which  I  conceive  have  a  direct  meaning  in  favor  of  Univer- 
salism."    We  are  relieved  by  this  fact  from  the  necessity  of 


•'  Loc.  cit..  p.  »»4. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  «7. 


•*  tbid.,  p.  13$. 

■*  Ibid.,  pp.  *»9  fl. 
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entering  into  the  disaission  of  the  separate  passages.  The 
nwst  obvious  meaning  which  will  tell  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Universalism  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Ballou  has  in 
mind.  We  therefore  append  a  list  of  the  passages  and  leave 
the  readier  to  make  the  cxaminaticsi  for  himself.** 

It  may  be  said  that  in  a  large  degree  the  Universalism 
of  Ballou  was  a  reply  to  itself.  Not  many  books  were  writ- 
ten especially  against  Ballou,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  So  long  as  the  Universalist  movement  was  favored 
by  leading  men  like  Chauncy,  who  in  general  maintained 
their  reputation  for  orthodoxy  and  their  position  in  the 
churches,  or  appeared  unexpectedly  among  obscurer  men 
like  Huntington,  whose  defection  was  not  known  till  re- 
vealed by  a  postliumous  publication,  it  alarmed  tiie  ortho- 
dox and  earnest  men  who  formulated  the  New  England 
theology,  for  the  safety  of  their  churches  and  the  truth. 
But  when  it  became  identified  with  Unitarianism,  and  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  large  prevalence  of  tlie  Unitarian 
movement  was  being  revealed,  in  1815,  by  the  publication  of 
the  Belsham  letters,  it  was  no  longer  an  object  of  special 
apprehension.  What  answered  the  one  movement  an- 
swered Uie  other. '^  The  cliurclies  were  coming  gradually 
into  the  right  position  as  to  the  Unitarian  movement,  and 
they  might  be  safely  left  to  reject  a  Unitarian  Universalism. 
It  is  evident  from  contemporaneous  accounts  that  the  vul- 
garity of  many  Universalist  ministers  and  of  much  of  the 

••  Tht»c  occur  upon  pp.  340  ff.  They  »rc:  AcW  3:»o.  is;  Col.  i:jo:  Eph. 
t:te:  Cen.  11:3:  40:to;  Pb.  T'-m  37'-io:  tt'.ij;  a:j,  B;  Co].  1:19:  Jtt.  95:6,  7. 
%;  I  Cor.  15:54:  Be*-  »^-*:  Jw.  33:»<»:  EmIc.  i7;»»-m:  1  Tim.  »u:  Eph.  i:ti. 
Etpcdalty  I  Cor.,  chap.  15;  Rcy.  3111,  n,  tj,  14;  Jobn  s:"i  >3:  !">•  4S:>s-''S; 
Ron.  8:i3,  3y.  11  Cor.  s:>4- 

**  Ballou,  to  a  tcnaon  entitled  "ComsienilBtion  ■nd  Reproof  of  UnltArUn^* 
IStifel  Sfrmiom  f DoMoa,  iB£ol.  p.  331).  decUrcd  that  the  Unlurians  were 
UnirerMliHi  and  yet  wonld  not  confcu  it.  In  the  Sf^i-U  of  Ihe  Pilgrim*  for 
■Sja  (p.  Joj)  u  a  review  of  thJa  aennon,  the  object  of  which  la  to  show  that 
Ifr.  Ballou'i  declvation  >■  correct.  n  was  not  lan|  after  this,  perhapa  in 
cooaequeocc  of  it.  that  the  Unilariaru  cam*  boldly  out  upon  the  aide  nt 
rcttDrilionlcn. 
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Universallst  preaching  excited  disgust,  and  assisted  in  nulli- 
fying' their  influence.**  Ballovi  himself  receded  more  and 
more  from  reason  and  common-sense,  and  hence  removed 
more  and  more  all  necessity  for  special  eflforts  against  him. 
In  1817  lie  "became  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Scriptures 
begin  and  end  the  history  of  sin  in  flesh  and  blood ;  and  tliat 
beyond  this  mortal  existence,  the  Bible  teaches  no  other 
sentient  state  but  that  which  is  called  by  the  blessed  name  of 
life  and  imniortality.""  The  doctrine  of  no  future  pun- 
ishment whatever  was  so  manifestly  contrary  to  the  Bible, 
as  well  as  to  the  teachings  of  former  leaders  among  the 
Universalists  themselves,  that  it  needed  no  reply''  until  it 
was  presented  under  a  professedly  exegetical  form.  TTiis 
was  soon  given  to  it,  but  not  by  Ballou.  The  honor,  if  it  be 
such,  of  supplying  this  place  in  the  Universalists'  argument, 
and  of  presenting  their  theory  with  learned  apparatus  an 
in  a  series  of  volumes,  belongs  to  Walter  Balfour. 


*'  Sc«,    for    muinplr,    thr    tntinonr    of   Matthew    Hilc    Sfnilh    in    hia    inst: 
tive   book,    Vtihtrtalum  Eromimrd,   Rtnannctd,  omd  Et^ott4    (Boatos.    lS44)- 

■*  Sm    VAAy.   op.   cii..   Vol.    II.    p.    16$,    wh«r«  a    aketcb   of  the   progrCM 
BaUou'c  opinion*   nuy   he  found. 

*■  Ballou  prtjchcd  much  In  dtlTcrcnt  part*  of  the  countrr.  and  received 
traniicnt  annitlon  from  the  focal  tninittrj.  Of  nich  a  cbaraclcr  vM  iht 
■mtuinB  einnode  at  Wut  KutlanJ,  when  Lemuel  Haynei,  the  sviniatcr 
the  church,  replici]  to  Ball«a  at  the  cloae  of  the  lalter'a  acfmoa.  Dr.  E< 
ha«  not  quite  apprehenited  the  circumsiancca  of  the  caae  in  hia  acco' 
(Vol,  II.  p.  110).  The  ehurch  wai  Mr.  Hsynrs'*  own.  He  had  bccii  intetid- 
ing  la  be  abaent  ou  a  paston)  expediiioD  to  anotbcr  piart  of  the  parish,  but 
remained  to  pleiwe  the  people.  After  the  acrrnon.  as  he  had  been  utccd  to 
apeak  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  was  fond  of  controvrrty,  like  all  UniTcrsaltn  niif 
iMera  nf  ihat  day.  Haynea  arD«e  and  delivered  a  ditconrae  upon  the  fir«t 
UniverMliit  preacher,  from  Gen.  ju.  It  waa  aatlrical,  and  offended  Mr 
Ballou  deeply;  btil  Mr.  Hayne«  intended  doubtleat  to  «ay  to  hU  people.  ■> 
forcibly  a«  powiible,  tliat  he  deemed  the  dortrine  of  Ur.  Ballou  haaardout 
to  ttieir  aoula.  At  their  paator  auch  waa  hit  duty.  lie  knew  beat  how  to  reach 
ikcm  and  countcrvct  the  effect  of  what  ihcy  bad  Juat  heard;  and  the  fact  that 
be  carried  Ihein  with  him  is  the  hcst  proof  that  hia  judcntenl  was  correct. 
Tbtniih  Dr.  Eddy  calls  it  "low-wittcd,"  tlw  Pamoplut  aald  that  iu  aatirc  "wu 
nunascd  with  Chriatlan  aobricty."  The  whole  affair  and  the  lubacquent  coa< 
trovcr«y  of  Haynea  with  Ballon  may  be  examined  in  the  pages  of  Ur.  Cootey'a 
SMfktt  of  th*  Lift  axd  CJiorscfer  of  th*  lUv.  Ltmu^l  Haymtt,  A.  M.  (N 
York,  i8j9)- 
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Balfour's  first  work  was  his  Inquiry,  published  in  1824.'* 

As  we  Icam  from  the  preface  of  the  third  edition,"  the 

author's  attention   was  directed    in   this   work   exclusively 

to  the  endless  duration  of  future  punishment,  since  he  was 

not  then  prepared  to  deny  limited  future  punishment.     His 

object  was  to  investigate  the  supposition  "that  a  place  called 

Hell  in  a  future  state  is  prepared  for  the  punishment  of 

the  wicked."**    He  says  that 

ill  the  principal  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  question  proceed  on  this 
ground  that  there  is  a  place  of  future  punishment  and  thai  the 
name  of  it  is  Hell.  Winchester,  Murray,  Chauncy,  Huntington,  and 
others  all  admit  that  HelL  is  a  plate  of  future  pimishment.  Kdwarda, 
Strong,  and  others  who  oppose  them,  had  no  occasion  to  prove  this, 
tnit  only  to  show  thnt  it  was  to  be  endless  in  its  duration. 

The  place  Balfour  occupies  in  the  discussion  is  thus  de- 
fined by  himself.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  place  of  eternal  punishment. 

Balfour  first  takes  up  the  word  "Sheol."  Following  the 
lead  of  a  cei^in  Dr.  Cainpl>ell,  he  brings  out  by  various 
quotations  and  discussions  the  fact  that  Sheol  projierly  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  the  dead,  or  the  place  of  the  departed. 
Hence,  the  argument  is,  it  never  signifies  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment. Even  Ps.  9:17  ("The  wicked  shall  Ije  turned  into 
hell  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God")  is  thus  explained. 
"The  Psalm  in  which  the  words  stand  is  treating  of  God's 
temporal  judgments  upon  the  heathen  nations."''  He  con- 
tinues: "Surely,  no  one  who  has  attended  to  all  the  alK>ve 
texts  in  which  Sheol  occurs,  can  continue  to  believe  that 

Sheol  here  has  such  a  meaning It  is  the  same  hell  in 

which  the  Savior's  soul  was  not  left,"  etc.    In  conclusion 

**  A*  tmjjuiry  imta  ikt  Seritlural  Import  of  Ihe  IVordt  Shtol.  Hadti, 
Trnrtan*!,  and  Gthenta,  all  traittlaUit  Htll  in  lA«  cinnmon  En^ttsh  Vtrtion 
(CharlestocL.  18)4:  lirtce  Bvq,  44H  paiu).  It  was  iatued  in  Kvenl  (ubscquent 
editions. 

**  BoMoa,  iSst,  p.  V. 

*■  Firat  cdiiioii   (from  whjeh  kll  inbMqticnl  quotations  krt  made),  p.  r. 

•'  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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he  affirms  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  and  Christians 
of  this  day  are  "hardly  agreed  in  a  single  idea  about  bell." 
He  then  lakes  up  the  word  *'Hades/*  The  reasoning  and 
conclusion  are  the  same.  The  account  of  Dives  in  I-uke  b 
a  parable.  Whatever  Hades  is,  it  shall  finally  be  destroyed, 
Tartarus,  a  portion  of  Hades,  shall  share  its  fate,  and  hence 
none  of  these  terms  denote  the  place  of  endless  punishment. 
In  fact,  Balfour  suggests  very  strongly  that  the  idea  of  Tar- 
tarus was  imported  into  Christianity  by  heathen  converts 
from  the  Greek  rehgions.** 

To  this  point  the  difficulties  in  Balfour's  way  have  been 
comparatively  slight.  He  puts  forth  greater  exertions  in 
overcoming  the  force  of  the  word  "Gehenna,"  but  arrives 
successfully  at  the  same  goal.  He  objects  strongly  to  the 
transfer  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  "the  valley  of 
Hinnom"  to  "hell."  The  Old  Testament,  he  thinks,  makes 
it  an  emblem  of  the  "future  temporal  punishment  to  the 
Jews  as  a  nation."**  This  interpretation  he  derives  from 
Jer.,  chap,  19,  and  7 129  to  end.  With  tliis  due  he  comes  to 
the  New  Testament  and  interprets  all  such  passages  as 
Matt.  23 :33  ("Ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape 
the  danuiation  of  hell?")  of  the  temporal  calamities  con- 
nected Willi  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.**  A  long  and  labored 
distinction  between  the  Greek  terms  "^frvxv  and  Trvfvfta  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  even  if  Gehenna  should  be  a  place  of 
future  punishment,  the  spirit  never  enters  it,  and  this  dis- 
covery prcjiarcd  the  way  for  his  later  essays  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul. 

Balfour's  general  conchision  to  his  first  inquiry  is  there- 
fore that  there  is  no  word  used  in  the  Bible  to  designate  the 
place  of  endless  future  punishment,  and  hence  that  there  is 
no  such  punishment.   The  work  made  the  greatest  possible 


"  lr9c.  eii..  p.  as. 
••  IM..  p.  13^. 


■•  Ibid.,  p.   lio. 
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impression  upon  the  Uni  versa  lists.  They  had  had  hitherto 
only  comparatively  uneducated  men  who  had  been  able  to 
appeal  only  to  the  English  Bible  in  substantiation  of  their 
sition;  but  here  was  a  scholar  who  freely  handled  the 
original  tongues  of  the  Scriptures.  The  popularity  of  his 
writings  was  so  great  that  Balfour  issued  in  1826  a  second 
Inquiry*^  in  which  he  arri^'ed  at  the  similar  result,  that 
there  is  no  reaily  existent  devil,  and  that  the  opinion  that 
he  exists  is  derived  from  heathenism.  The  last  154  pages 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  terms  olim 
[for  olam]j  aicn,  and  aionlos.  Into  the  details  of  this  argu- 
ment we  cannot  follow  him.  Enough  to  say  that  the  argu- 
mentation is  in  principle  that,  because  these  words  do  not 
always  mean  strictly  "everlasting,"  it  can  never  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained  that  they  do  in  respect  to  future  pun- 
ishment. Notions  derived  from  the  investigation  as  to 
Gehenna  reappear,  and  numerous  cases  of  "everlasting  pun- 
ishment" are  referred  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.*-  A 
substantial  summary  of  his  position  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

I  conceive  that  at)  the  everlastings  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak 
stand  in  some  shape  or  other  connected  with  God's  dispensation  i.f 
love  and  merc>'  to  man  through  Jesus  Chriat.  The  ages  or  everlastings 
began  with  him,  and  shall  terminate  when  Christ  hath  subdued  all 
things,  and  the  last  enemy  death  is  dc!itro>'cd.  llcnce  the  state  after 
this  docs  not  appear  to  mc  to  be  described  in  Scriptures  by  the  ex- 
pression "everlasting  life,"  hut  by  other  wards  and  phrases.  For  ex- 
ample— the  dead  are  said  to  put  on  incorruption  or  immortality.     Mor- 

**  We  Iwvc  before  tti  onlj  tbe  Kcond  edition:  A»  Inquiry  inta  Ih* 
Strifiurtit  Doelritu  comfrmint  the  Drvit  and  Satait.  and  into  Ih^  BkUmI  of 
Deration  gipretitd  by  the  temu  otim,  aion,  aiotiai,  rrndertd  rvtrtastin^ 
fpetvir,  ft(.,  in  titt  ccmmon  vtrtwm,  and  tiPtcially  tiAfn  afpiitd  Ic  pm»- 
ithm*^l,  etc.      (Ctiarleitown,   iBi?;  8to,  359  pages.) 

'*  Tbe  witty  FsrMni  Cooke,  in  hli  Modern  C'nivfr$alitm  E^pcMtd,  took 
tbe  pain*  lo  couni  up  the  diKourKS  of  cur  Ixtrd  which  are  recorded  in  the 
(«fpel  of  Matthew  and  refer  to  tbe  dntruction  of  Jerusalem  according  lo 
Balfoor.  and  found  tbit  they  exceeded  by  one  chapter  bit  entire  prcacbiflg  upon 
■II  otbCT  Hibiecta.  Cooke  tufKCMcd  that  the  name  of  the  New  Tetltnient  tbould 
be  ehaniced  to  "The  Dcatructiofi  of  Jerauleiit  Foretold"  u  more  appropriate  to 
h»  centcnt*. 
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tality  is  then  uid  lo  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  Tbey  cannot  die  s 
more,  but  are  equal  unio  the  angels,  bdng  sons  of  the  re&urrecticiQ, 
their  inheritance  is  incorruptible,  and  fadetb  not  away,  and  ibey  are 
to  be  forever   (fiantote)  with  the  Lord." 

Tile  last  sentence  of  this  extract  sug^fests  the  final  con- 
tribution of  Balfour  to  his  system,  which  was  made  in  1828 
in  his  Three  Essays.^*  Here  he  proinnlgated  the  doctrine 
that  the  souls  of  men  are  not  immortal;  that  the  spirit  re- 
turns unto  God  who  gave  it,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  laid  up 
with  Christ  in  God,  unconscious,  to  be  restored  to  man  in 
the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  at  which  time  all  men  shall 
be  immediately  admitted  without  judgment  into  felicity. 


4S 


from  which  they  sliaJI  never  depart. 

All  these  gradual  discoveries  and  communications  to  the 
public  only  made  the  Balfourean  system  more  popular  with 
the  Universalists.  It  spread  rapidly,  was  eagerly  read,  aiid 
learned  by  heart  by  multitudes  of  the  people,  and  filled  the 
air  with  the  clamor  of  controversy.  Doubtless  the  New 
England  teachers  were  not  idle,  and  there  were  many  faith- 
ful parish  sermons  like  one  of  Emmons  upon  "The  Plea  of 
Sinners  against  Endless  Punisliment."  **  There  are  five 
principles,  he  says,  upon  wliich  the  Universalists  argue  in 
favor  of  their  doctrine.  These  are:  "The  uiiiversal  goodr. 
ness  of  God;  the  universal  atonement  of  Christ;  the  unw 
versal  offers  of  salvation;  the  universal  goodness  of  man- 
kind; their  universal  punishment  in  this  life."  The  argu- 
ments of  the  first  four  heads  are  tliose  with  which  we  ha 
already  become  familiar.     Under  the  last  he  intends  e 


I 


**In9Uvy.  p.  JS4- 

*•  Tkrtt  Essays  on  ifc*  intermfdiate  Statt  »f  tht  deed,  tkt  Rentrreettom 
from  thf  d*ad,  and  on.  th#  Grttk  %rrmt  rendrrtd  judze.  iudgmtrnt.  coH4*m*td, 
condfmatioK.  damntd,  dammtlian,  ttc,  jn  Ihe  NfW  Ttstamtml,  etc  (CtMrln- 
town,    iSiS;   Svo,   3S9  PV^S-) 

■*  Stc  p.  los-  II  tt  noicworthy  that  thii  theory  drove  Balfour  bacfc  lo  tbc 
OflhcKlai  interprctntion  of  I  Pticr  3:18  fl.,  that  "the  linw  of  the  prrarbinf  of 
CbriM   by  tbc  spirit  and   Ifacir  dimbedEcncc  wai  one  ami   ihc  tuat  time"    (p.   4 

••  It'jfrkt,  Vol,   \'',  pp.   S9'  f. 
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Jcntly  to  meet  the  form  of  Universalism  before  us.  He 
says: 

They  affirm  that  ihere  is  not  a  IhrcateninR  in  ihe  Bible  respecting 
any  future  and  eternal  piinishmpnt  nf  sinnera.  But  all  men  of  plain 
common  sense  who  have  read  the  Bible  and  whose  understanding 
has  not  been  darkened  by  ihe  blindness  of  the  heart  and  by  the  soph- 
istry of  deceivers,  know  that  God  has  plainly  threatened  future  and 
eternal  punishment  to  tlic  finally  impenitent  and  unbelievers.*' 

And  thus,  with  the  most  summary  quotation  of  certain 
passages,  he  dismisses  their  position.  In  a  sermon  there 
is  little  room  for  prolonged  discussion,  and  yet  Emmons 
desired  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  exegesis  by  which  Bal- 
four had  now  attempted  to  support  Universalism.  So  he 
declares  that  the  method  of  the  Universalists  is  wrong. 
They  come  to  each  passage  of  Scripture  which  they  quote, 
determined  to  make  it  support  their  own  false  principles. 
Single  texts  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
Bible. 

No  doctrine  can  be  proved  or  refuted  by  merely  marshalling  one 
class  of  texts  against  another  withaut  explaining  them  according  to 
some  sound  and  accepted  principle.  Texts  ought  never  to  be  ad- 
duced to  explain  and  establish  any  first  principles;  but  first  prin- 
ciples are  to  1)e  adduced  to  explain  and  establish  the  sense  of  every 
text  of  Scriplurc" 

This  sounds  like  a  plea  for  the  most  pronounced  sort  of 
dogmatic  exegesis.  But  such  is  not  Emmons'  intent.  He 
is  complaining  of  the  dogmatic  exegesis  of  the  Univer- 
salist.s.  What  he  means  is  determined  by  the  significance  he 
attaches  to  the  phrase  "first  principles,"  and  this  he  has  ex- 
plained by  pointing  to  those  great  and  fundamental  doc- 
trines which  constitute  the  substance  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  which  are  derived  from  the  Bible  itself.  He 
mentions  "the  true  meaning  of  God's  universal  goodness 
as  consisting  in  universal  benevolence  and  limited  com- 

**  Ibid.,  p.   svS' 
•'  IM.,  p.  i99. 
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placence"  and  tlic  "true  sense  of  the  universal  atooenient 

of  Christ."     Reason  was  to  hare  its  place,  thoug;h  not  the 

supreme  place,  in  interpretation.    He  complains  of  the  Um- 

versalists  that  ^M 

they  never  by  down  principles  and  explain  fhen,  nor  axutme  Scrip* 
ture  according  to  the  dictate*  of  reftson.     But  ilioae  iriio  bold  lo  i 

limited  salvation  Ujr  down  pnnd^des  uid  expUin  them Tbe; 

do  not  set  one  text  of  Scripture  against  another,  but  exptahi  ever; 
text  agreeably  to  the  great  principles  wbkh  ibey  have  cstafaUsbaJ 
and  explained.** 

But  Opposition  to  Ballou's  and  Balfour's  views  arose 
among  those  Universalists  who  were  still  inclined  to  favor 
the  doctrine  of  Restoration.  Among  these,  Charles  Hud* 
son,  pastor  of  a  Universalist  chun:h  in  Westminster,  Mass., 
published  A  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Ballou^  m 
which,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Universalist  lit- 
erature, he  brought  materials  to  set  forth  fully  the  doc- 
trines he  wished  to  refute.  As  is  well  known,  this  dis- 
agreement with  Ballou  ripened  into  a  movement  which  sep- 
arated from  the  Universalist  denomination  in  1831,  and 
maintained,  under  the  name  of  the  "Restorationist  Asso- 
ciation," a  separate  existence  till  1841.'*  Hudson  was  a 
sharp  and  witty  antagonist,  and  when  he  turned  his  weap- 
ons against  Balfour,  the  latter  could  not  endure  his  sar- 
casm. He  summed  up  the  first  Inquiry  very  well  in  the 
following  words: 

In  order  to  Bscertain  whether  Mr.  B.  has  succeeded  in  refutins 
future  or  eternal  punishment,  it  in  proper  to  leave  all  that  he  tu>> 
said  upon  Shcol,  Hades,  and  Tartarus  out  of  the  question;  for  surely, 
if  they  do  not  mean  misery  at  all,  as  Mr.  Ballon  contends,  they  -'c 
not  have  the  least  bearing  in  deciding  the  question  whether  misay^^ 

•»£*c.  cis.,  p.  601.  ^M 

**  A   Stritt  of  LtUart  a4drtsttd  lo  Riv.  Hosta  Balbtm   of  BerloM,   bti*t  4 

Vinditation    of    ikt   Docirint    of    a    Fulttri   Rwtrib»lu>n   ataiitft    ike   Primci^  Ar- 

gHmi*nit  uttd  by  him,  Mr.  Balfour  and  oihen,  etc     (WoodRodt.   iSa?:  S*o,  Vol. 

II,    ]oB    paB«^)      For    a    ramplH«    review    of    Mr.    Htidson's   litmrr    activity    KC 

Eddy.  Of.  cii..  Vol.  II,  p.  331. 

•»  Eddy,  op.  eit..  VoL  II,  chap.  Jr. 
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be  endless The  only  word  he  allows  to  signify  misery  is  Ge- 
henna; and  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is.  he  aays, 
applied  to  the  Jews,  and  expresses  those  judgments,  and  those  only, 

which   fell   upon   that  nation   at  the   destruction   of  Jerusalem 

So  the  whole  of  Mr.  Balfour's  tabors  comes  precisely  to  this  :— 
If  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  does  not  mean  endless  misery,  that 
doctrine  is  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures  f  He  has  written  more  than 
four  hundred  p.igC3  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  punishment  in  a 
future  slate  because  Jerusalem  was  captured  in  this!" 

Hudson  complains  also  repeatedly  of  Balfour's  apparent  de- 
sire to  "pull  down  and  not  build  up" — a  fundamental  and 
just  criticism. 

Hudson's  remarks  irritated  Balfour  extremely,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  for  he  dfd  not  seem  to  be  able  to  bear  criti- 
cism with  equanimity,  and  in  some  remarks  upon  Hudson's 
Letters,  wliich  he  attached  to  his  Three  Essays,  he  indulged 
in  petty  personalities.  One  good  argument  refuting  Hitd- 
son's  own  theories  is,  however,  found  here.  Punishment 
arising  from 

"the  internal  state  of  mind"  alone,  and  not  from  any  external  appli- 
cation, he  says,  leares  the  abandoned  sinner  with  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  future  world.    "The  more  hardened  he  dies,  so  mnch  the  better 

for  him  in  the  world  to  which  he  goes If  he  can  only  contrive 

to  keep  himself  hardened  in  hell,  what  in  God's  universe  can  dis- 
tress him,  upon  Mr.  Hudson's  system  of  future  punishment?" 

Hudson  replied  in  a  small  book,**  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  pricked  the  fallacy  of  Balfour's  methods  of  exe- 
fjesis,  but  he  succeeded  in  setting  up  no  sufficient  method 
for  himself.'*' 

Less  noted  orthodox  ministers  did  not  neglect  the  sub- 
ject in  their  parish  sermons.  Edward  R.  Tyler,  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  delivered  a  scries  of  Lectures  on  Future  Pun- 
ishment to   his   church    which   he  afterward    published.** 

*'Stfiei  of  L«t$0rj,  p.  167.  ■*  Thrtt  Ettayt,  p.  3*1. 

'*  A  Rtply  i0  Mr.  Balfour'j  Euoya.  etc  (Woodstock,  18^91  tmo,  tog  pagn). 
"  Ibid.,  pj).  37  ft. 

"  Middletown.  18*9:  8vo,  iSo  pase*.  It  was  reviewed  in  ihc  Ckriition  Br- 
mmifur,   New    Stma.   VoL    lU    (iBjo),   pp-   39^  fi->    bjr  a  wriui    who   only   mai> 
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Direct  reference  is  made  to  Balfour's  ideas "^  in  the  discus- 
sion of  Gelienna.  The  book  was  a  faithful  and  useful  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  theme.  It  shows  how  the  ministry 
of  that  day  overcame  the  danger  from  Universalism — by 
openly  combating  it  in  the  pulpit- 

But  now  a  more  formidable  antagonist  of  Univer- 
salism  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Moses 
Stuart.  The  success  with  which  Balfour  had  met  among 
his  coreligionists  had  induced  him  to  call  loudly  for  a  ref- 
utation. Stuart  had  been  frequently  mentioned  as  the  man 
who  should  undertake  it>  and  probably  it  was  in  rcspona^fl 
to  direct  solicitations  that  he  finally  published,  first  in  the 
Panoplist,  and  then  in  a  separate  form,  his  book  entitled 
Exegetkal  Essays  oti  Several  Words  Relating  to  Future 
Punishvtent .^^  It  was  not  formally  a  reply  to  Balfour,  and 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  "a  polemic  attitude"  mentioned  but 
one  writer  of  opposing  teaching,  and  him  only  in  a  short 
appendix.  Yet  it  was  Balfour's  works  which  drew  out  the 
treatise,  and  his  first  Inquiry,  and  that  portion  of  the  second 
which  referred  to  the  words  aion,  etc.,  were  substantially 
met. 

The  work  opens  with  remarks  upon  the  importance 
the  subject  and  the  impossibility  of  answering  inquiries 
to  the  future  state  by  the  light  of  reason.     Ancient  philos-" 
ophy  failed  even  to  establish  the  immortality  of  the  so 
Our  appeal  must  then  be  to  the  Bible,  which  must  be  ex 

tioncd  the  book  uii  then  dcvotrd  bimMlf  to  ■  MatcnKnt  of  hU  owa  view*. 
Accordinc  lo  the  UniHtrian  policy  af  bis  day,  he  is  nol  rery  «ipticil.  He 
tvches  that  we  havr  "llic  pokier  of  forminf  cbatactec  for  heaven'*  (p.  apj). 
The  ImplicatiofL  of  the  whole  if  that  tbe  character  forincd  here  dttertnines  the 
reward  tbtre.  The-e  ii  no  proper  piinislirncnl,  titr  all  unhapi^lncM  which  fotlowi 
upon  wicknlneM  works  Jlteli  cut.  There  Beettis  to  be  no  oppotlantlj  in  Ibt 
next  world  to  foroi  character  (p.  joS).  lie  doca  not  state  explicitly  tUat  there 
it  DO  opportunity  for  a  change  of  charse*rr  in  the  next  world,  but  leema  tft 
hint  that  the  result  will   br  the  annihilation  at  the  widtcd    Cp.  J99)* 

**  See,  for  example,  pp,  17,  Ja. 

"Aodovtr,  iBsd:  Ito.  istf  pftsu. 
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without    prepossessions,    candidly,    and    impartially. 
( iSuch  an  examination  Stuart  sets  himself  to  make. 
tr      The  words  awui/  and  auiwo?  are  first  examined.    Their 
;-  classical  use  is  presented,  and  then  in  various  classes  the 
cases  quoted  in  which  they  appear  in  the  New  Testament, 
^  and  the  meaning  exhibited  in  each  case.     The  presentation 
,  is  fair,  the  summing-up  convincing,  and  the  conclusion  is 
expressed  with  force  in  these  words:    "Whenever  '»«■«'  is 
employed    for   the  purpose   merely   of  designating   future 
tiine,  as  a  period  of  duration,  it  designates  an  indefinite,  un- 
limited time  in  all  cases;  those  of  future  ptmishment  being 
for  the  present  excepted."*®     "In  regard  to  all  the  cases 
of    oMwto?    which  have  a  relation  to  future  time,  it  is  quite 
plain  and  certain  that  they  designate  an  endless  period,  an 
unlimited  duration"  (the  cases  referring  to  future  punish- 
ment being  excepted).***     He  examines  the  Hebrew  ohm, 
and  the  Greek  words  aw*"  and   awJww   in  the  LXX,  with 
the  same  result. 
^H  With  this  general  preparation  he  comes  to  consider  those 
Rases,  already  quoted  in  the  investigation,  in  which  these 
words  arc  applie<l  to  future  punishment.     He  finds  these 
parallel  In  all  philological  respects  to  the  cases  in  which 
the  future  blessedness  of  the  righteous  is  stated,  and  he 
sums  up  his  conclusion  in  the  following  words: 

It  docs  most  plainly  and  indubitably  follow  that,  if  the  Scrip- 
tures have  not  asserted  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  neither 
have  they  asserted  the  endless  happ'ncss  of  the  righteous,  nor  the 
endless  gtory  and  crtstence  of  the  Godhead.  The  one  is  equally 
certain  with  the  other.  Both  are  laid  in  the  same  balance.  They 
must  be  tried  by  the  same  tests.  And  if  we  give  up  the  one, 
we  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  give  up  the  other  also." 

TTie  bearing  of  this  will  be  seen  when  we  recall  that  Stuart 
rested  all  these  truths  on  revelation  alone,  since  the  powers 

••  Ot.  eit..  p.  37-  *"  ibid-,  P-  4^ 

••  iMrf.,  p.  S7. 
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of  oar  reason  had  never  discovered  tbem  to  heathen  nations, 
nor  cvcT  could  He  adds  farther  on:  "I  hare  \oog 
searched  with  amcioas  solicitade  for  a  text  in  the  Bible 
whidi  should  even  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  future  proba- 
tion.   I  cannot  find  it."  " 

TTiis  part  of  the  discussion  ended.  Stuart  goes  over  to 
the  consideration  of  Sheol,  Hades,  Tartanis,  and  Gehenna. 
The  exposition  is  temperate  and  fair.  He  acknowledges 
all  that  Balfour  says  (though  not  mentioning  him  by  name) 
in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  "Sheol"  in  many  passages.  He 
then  introduces*'  a  discussion  of  the  figurative  use  of  lan- 
guage, which  sets  forth  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  such  a  word  is  to  be  interpreted,  in  any  kind  of  liter- 
ature. The  figurative  use  of  every  word  representing  in- 
tangible and  invisible  objects  must  be  derived  from  the  lit- 
eral uses  1^  which  it  was  originally  restricted  to  objects  ac- 
cessible to  the  observation  of  the  senses.  P*aradise  was  a 
pleasure  garden  literally;  but  figuratively  it  is  the  state  of 
the  blessed  in  the  eternal  world.  Hence  the  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  "Sheol"  and  like  words  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  their  literal  uses  (as  Balfour  had  sought  to  do); 
but  the  question  still  remains :  Are  they  "ever  employed  in 
the  figurative  or  secondary  sense  in  the  Old  Testament?""* 
The  determination  of  this  question,  Stuart  confesses,  "de- 
pends perhaps  in  great  measure  on  the  state  of  knowledge 
among  the  Hebrews  with  regard  to  future  rewards  and 
punishments."  That  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  such 
things,  the  acknowledged  belief  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the 

**  L»e.  eil.,  p.  60.  Oa  pp.  7*  ff-  Stuarl  oolicu  th«  tuppotition  that  the  imtaa- 
iBK  of  aUriM  !■  "^>iriiuBl."  TKii  wsb  t  pbsK  of  the  mcaninc  suggBrted  br 
Wjnrholrr  in  hii  "aionian,"  and  rccrmbka  the  nodn^  notion  that  tbe  mot4 
ia  "qtutitalivr"  rather  than  quantlutive. 

••  Jbid..  p.  98, 
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future  forbids  us  to  suppose.  Many  texts  are  evacuated  of 
their  meaning  on  such  a  supposition." 

The  sum  of  the  evidence  from  ihe  Old  Testament  in  regard  to 
Sheol  is  that  the  Hebrews  did  probably  in  some  cases  connect  with 
the  use  of  (his  word  the  idea  of  misery  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
the  body.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  safely  helicve  this;  and  to 
aver  more  than  this  would  be  somewhat  hazardous,  when  all  the  ex- 
amples of  the  word  are  duly  considered." 

A  like  discussion  of  Hades  follows.  The  Hades  of  Luke 
r6 :23,  he  says,  has  the  significance  of  Tartarus,  the  place  of 
future  and  endless  punishment.  As  to  Gehenna,  the  discus- 
sion is  shorter,  but  equally  explicit.  Of  Balfour's  notion 
that  its  punishment  meant  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Stuart  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  notice. 

TTiis  treatise  practically  closed  the  controversy  on  the 
side  of  the  Ne\v  England  divines."'  The  dogmatic  answer 
to  Universalism  was  already  made,  and  the  exegetical  an- 
swer, which  only  remained  in  some  little  doubt  after  the 
appearance  of  Balfour,  was  now  in.^**  It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  relent lessn ess  of  the  logic  of  facts,  and  of  the 

■  **  Such  arc  PrOT.  5:5;  g:i8;  Ucb.  31:13;  P>-  9:i7:  Prov.  7:37;  is:s4:  Nam. 
't6:ja.  is:  DeaL  33:!t;  I  Kinst  a:i.  9;  P«-  49:u.  iS:  !•»•  5:14. 

—  IM..  p.  |]4- 

"  Space  forbids  at  to  noucc  a.t  lenRtti  tbe  ailmtrable  volume  aS  ParKMia 
Coobr,  of  Ware,  MasL.  Moiiftn  UnintrsaHsm  Hrfot^J:  Im  an  Exominoium  of 
Ih*  Wtitinis  of  Iht  Hcv.  WaiUr  Baifirur.  (I.owrll,  1834;  8vo.  948  pMtO-)  The 
acvrral  chft;>lera  were  orifiiiallr  parish  sccmaiiis  desisoed  to  counleract  Ihe  efTorU 
of  (he  Unlvemli*u  among  hi*  own  Aock.  and  were  accompanied  with  succcaa. 
The  work  re*t»  tarfcty  upon  Siuart.  bm  has  an  Independent  value  of  ha  own, 
and  la  another  irrooi  ai  the  wdl-knawn  clearneM  nf  mind  and  cojcency  of  reason- 
ins  of  ha  writer.  It  Ii  marked  by  the  aplce  of  wLl  and  often  urcasin.  His  ex- 
poaurc  of  the  "credulity"  of  the  follcwcra  of  Baltonr  ia  keen  and  not  without 
apologetic  value.  In  the  some  way  there  urew  up  a  little  Iwolc  by  Andrew 
Rojrce,  of  Wilmin^on.  Vt.,  Uitivtrtaiiim  a  Modern  Inttntion,  and  Nat  oecerdhtg 
to  Codhtutt.  CWindaor,  Vl,  1839:  tjnio.  ao?  pagea.)  A-  W.  McClure  ILeclttraw 
OH  Vllra-Unii'^TMtirm  [Bonon,  iSjS;  inno,  i»6  pige*])  fairly  laughed  Unj^er- 
saliam  down — a  atyle  nf  argiimrnt  rot  always  and  everywhere  fitted  for  atKeeaa, 
btil    appropriate  to  the  Balfoutedn  type  of  docUine. 

**  Public  dlscuaaion  ttetwccn  orthodox  ministers  and  UntveraaCiMs  continued 
10  form  a  feature  of  the  times.  See  the  "Danvcra  DLscuaaion"  between  Brantan 
and  Tboinas  Whillemore,  which  lasted  an  entire  day,  an  account  of  which  waa 
published   by    Wiiittcmote   in   a  pamplilet    (1833). 
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impotence  of  the  opinions  of  men  to  withstand  their  progress, 
that  Balfour,  whose  theology  and  influence,  both  among  the 
general  body  of  the  New  England  churches  and  even  among 
his  own  denomination,  had  been  annihilated  by  Stuart's 
Essays,  had  not  the  shghtest  thought  that  such  a  fate  had 
befallen  him.  He  published  a  Reply,  in  1831,  which  was 
full  of  personalities,  but  contained  no  substantial  addition 
to  the  discussion.**  In  the  following  year  he  published  the 
third  (largely  reuTitten)  edition  of  his  Inquiry.  In  the 
Introduction  he  uses  the  following  language.  After  having 
denominated  Professor  Stuart's  Essays  an  attempt  to  re- 
fute the  Inquiry,  he  says : 

We  have  loo  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Stuart's  understanding  to 
Ihiiilt  that  he  considers  his  ess.iys  deserving  the  name  of  an  ans»-er 
10  the  Inquiry.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  single  intelligent  man, 
orthodox  or  otherwise,  who  thinks  his  essays  a  reply  to  it.  But  we 
have  heard  iieveral  express  a  contrary  opinion.  If  the  book  [vit.,  the 
/H<juiry\   then  is  not   unanswerable,  we   may  say.  it  yet  remains  un* 

■nawered Withont  these  altacks.  1   miijht  have  gone  down  to 

my  gra>'e  doubting  whether  I  might  not  after  all  be  mistaken  in  my 
views.  It  would  be  almost  sinful  in  me  now  to  doubt  their  correct- 
ness,  considering  the  character,  talents,  and  standing  of  the  men,  who 
have  tried  but  failed  to  point  out  my  error." 

And  yet  in  1840  Thomas  Whittcmore,  who  had  been  a 
Balfourcan,  issued  his  Plain  Guide  to  Univcrsalism — a  kind 
of  Universalist  dogmatics — which  leaned  decidedly  toward 
Restorationism;  in  1841  the  Universalists  as  a  whole  had 
become  so  favorable  to  restoration  that  the  Restorationist 
Ass<x:iatiot]  could  dissolve:  and  in  1878  the  Universalist 
ministers  of  Biwti^n  and  vicinity,  by  a  vole  of  thirty-three 
to  two,  adopted  a  statement  of  belief  which,  while  strongly 
Unitarian,  and  so  far  in  accord  with  Ballou's  theology,  was 

■*  Rtfiy  to  Prof.  StHa't'i  Egegetieal  EMMOyt  on  Sewral  Woris  RHatrnf  U 
Future  Punithni^nt.      (Dostan,    1B31  ;   Svo,   J38  page*.) 

**/Nqui>y,  pr-  is.  x.  Paul  IVan  wai  i>rCHchtng  in  itic  Mtae  ftu  a  C#wrw 
»/  Lrdmrtt  im  Drftnce  of  tht  Fitol  Reit&ralion  (iSj*.  large  8yo.  190  ?■«(■)• 
which  waa  tauch  more  in  the  line  of  the  fiiiurc  than  Balfour  would  have  sof- 
poKd. 
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decidedly  restorationist,  and  marked  the  complete  down- 
fall of  Balfour's  system.''' 

**  Eddy,  op.  at..  Vol.  II,  pp.  339  ft,  Diacnaaion  upon  the  topic  wu  coa- 
tioaed  with  intennistiona  and  audden  reauinptuma  for  many  yeara  after  thia.  A 
pretty  full  bibliograpby  may  be  found  in  Dexter 'a  Congrtgationalum.  Dexter 
himaelf  took  frequent  part  in  the  controTeray.  Later,  particularly  in  connection 
with  C  F.  Hudaon,  tbe  queation  of  annihilation  waa  broached  and  bad  a  long 
diacnaaion.  Nothing  rcry  aubitantial  was  added  to  tbe  caae,  however,  by  tbe 
later  writera. 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  SYSTEMS  OF  THEOLOGY.  1800-1840 

The  attention  of  the  student  of  New  England  theology, 
though  it  is  occupied  again  and  again  with  the  strife  of 
public  controversy,  is  ever  recalled  from  the  noise  of  debate 
and  the  glare  of  publicity  to  the  quiet  of  some  retired  study 
in  which  an  obscure  minister,  a  laborious  professor,  or  a 
peaceful  thinker  is  doing  the  real  work  of  promoting  the 
progress  of  the  school.  We  must  now  retrace  our  steps, 
go  back  again  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  into 
whose  struggles  we  have  so  far  penetrated,  and  study  the 
quiet  lalwr  which  was  embodied  in  the  systems  of  tlieology 
which  were  created  in  those  early  years,  and'wtriiJi  uijy-be 
called  the  second  generation  of  sucTTcreations  in  New~Eng- 
land.  They  were  systems,  or  the  productsof  cdhsistent 
and  comprehensive  thought;  they  were  remarkably  inde- 
pendent in  their  character;  but  they  were  prepared  in  full 
knowledge  of  what  men  were  disputing  upon,  and  register 
tiie  matured  conclusions  of  their  authors  upon  the  contro- 
verted topics.  They  are  in  this  sense  conditioned  upon  the 
controversies,  even  where  they  give  little  definite  evidence 
of  such  a  connection.  They  could  not  well  be  understood 
at  an  earlier  point,  but  they  must  now  be  introduced,  for 
without  them  the  later  controversies  will  also  be  unintelli- 
gible. 

The  first  of  these  systems  in  the  historical  order  of  its 
origination  is  that  of  Nathaniel  Emmons.'  It  was  not  put 
fortli  by  its  author;  it  was  never  written  in  the  literary 
form  of  a  treatise,  and  has  been  given  to  us  in  the  original 
sermons  preached  by  its  author  in  his  ordinary  labors  as  a 

^Thc  b«n  <^itio(i  of  Emmoni'  H'orkt  U  Uut  of  tbc  rc&r  iSAo  (Boaton). 
wilb  ■  "Menoir"  by  Profnior  E.  A.  Pifk. 
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parish  minister;  it  has  thus  the  defects  of  repetition,  of  in- 
complete statement  at  many  points,  of  limitation  to  the 
necessities  of  popular  address,  incident  to  tlic  sermonic 
form.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  complete;  and  so 
far  as  specimens  of  logical  and  powerful  reasoning  are  con- 
cerned it  could  not  be  improved  if  It  had  been  prepared  in 
a  more  ideal  way.  As  it  appears,  it  is  a  system  almost  en- 
tirely rationalistic  in  its  tone  and  method,  though  in  his 
own  niitul  it  was  a  biblical  system.  But  little  reading  of  it 
is  required  to  show  that  a  true  inductive  method  of  exegesis 
was  unknown  to  Emmons,  and  that,  when  he  had  got 
clearly  in  his  mind  what  he  thought  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  Bible  in  general,  and  had  adjusted  it  to  other  truths 
in  a  way  that  seemed  reasonable,  no  single  text  had  any 
chance  for  an  objective  interpretation  from  him.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  his  style  of  presenting  truth  is  to  make 
the  hearer  boldly  and  exclusively  rationalistic. 

One  marked  defect  of  the  system  as  a  system  might  have 
been  remedied  if  Emmons  had  written  a  systematic  treatise, 
though  this  is  perhaps  doubtful.  This  is  il\c  aJjsencc  of  a  clear 
statement  of  his  philosophic  position.  On  some  points  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  philosophy,  for  he  evidently  had  a 
profound  horror  of  ontology,  in  this  respect  quite  antici- 
pating the  attitude  characteristic  of  the  last  half  of  the  last 
century.  Did  he  believe  in  a  substantial  soul?  His  lan- 
guage is  here  and  there  against  it.  Did  he  even  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  or  was  he  a  thorough- 
going Berkcleian?  A  clear  word  upon  such  points  would 
scarcely  have  failed  us,  had  he  been  writing  for  more  than 
the  exigency  of  a  present  moment.  Now  and  then  the  sus- 
picion assails  us  that  he  had  really  resolved  all  things  into 
the  present  thought  of  the  divine  Being.     He  has  not  said. 

Professor  Park,  in  the  remarkable  "Memoir"  which  he 
prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  Emmons'  works,  in  which  he 
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writes  as  a  friend,  admirer,  and  defender,  but  not  as 
blind  partisan,  has  done  much  to  clear  up  these  questions. 
He  recognizes  the  phenomenohjg-ica!  dress  in  which  the 
theology  appears,  when  he  vindicates  Emmons  from  the 
charge  of  having  taught  the  mode  in  which  God  secures 
the  fulfilment  of  his  decrees.-  Dr.  Jacob  Ide,  the  original 
editor  of  Emmons'  works,  and  his  son-in-law,  quoting'  from 
Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  long  and  intimate  friend  of  Em- 
mons, says  that  Williams  said  "he  conversed  with  the  doc- 
tor particularly  on  this  subject  [Berkeleianism]  and  was 
told  by  him  that  he  read  the  work  of  Berkeley  and  was  at 
first  much  perplexed  with  it,  hut  when  he  read  it  a  second 
time,  he  saw  its  fallacy  and  thought  he  could  answer  it." ' 
He  thus  broke  away  from  the  Berkeleianism  which  had 
hitherto  characterized  the  New  England  school,  and  we 
should  scarcely  suppose  that  he  could  hold  the  idea  that 
the  soul  is  a  mere  series  of  exercises.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  his  forms  of  expression  are  desired  to  emphasize 
the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  its  activity  as  essential  to  its 
nature,  and  the  fact  that  moral  character  consists  in  activity 
and  voluntariness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  lacking 
passages  which  speak  of  the  soul  distinctly  as  an  agent, 
possessing  powers,  and  itself  a  substance.*  Upon  the  whole, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  Emmons  held  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  unsophisticated  man  upon  such  points,  and 
the  more  because  we  know  him  to  have  been  familiar  with 
the  early  leaders  of  the  Scotch  school — Reid,  Stewart,  and 
Brown. ^  The  time  had  not  come,  however,  for  the  distinct 
transfer  of  our  theology  to  the  new  philosophical  basis.* 
Emmons  regarded  himself  as  a  Hopkinsian;  and  with 


'  Op.  rH..  p.  4ir>  *  'Mf-  p.  414- 

*  Ibid.,  p.   4i>-  *  tbU..  p.  79. 

*  TrofcMOf  H.    B,   Sntilh    (Faith  and   Fhilou^hy,  pp.   339  ff.)    nuintsiiu  thai 
ProfcMor   Ftrk'a  iatrrprrtalJon   li   apoloRctic   and    faltc;   and   that    Eminoiu   wai 
Bcrkcldwi    of    an    advannd    type,    and    denied    tbe    subaAanlial    aouL 
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this  statement  we  may  dismiss  the  consideration  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  system.  The  leading  idea  is  the  sole 
causality  of  God,  which  is  pushed  to  svich  an  extreme  that, 
though  room  is  made  for  freedom  by  a  bold  adherence  to 
it  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  consistency  would  lead  rather 
to  a  denial  of  all  freedom.  A  very  prominent  topic  is 
"moral  agency,"  in  which  agency  is  made  to  consist  in 
"exercises,"  and  this  pciint  of  view,  ^vjth  the  divine  causality 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  determines  most  that  is  striking  in 
the  system.  Like  Hopkins,  he  maintains  the  historic  faith 
of  the  church  in  the  divine  Trinity;  in  the  two  natures  of 
Oirist,  human  aiid  divine;  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; in  human  depravity;  in  atoncntait,  justification,  sanc- 
tification;  and  in  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Fur- 
thermore, as  to  the  leading  explanatory,  systematizing  posi- 
tions and  theories  of  Hopkins,  he  demonstrably  is,  or  may 
safely  be  assumed  to  be,  in  accord  with  his  predecessor.  He 
himself  regarded  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  as  "evolved 
from  Hopkins'  system  rather  than  as  added  to  it."  ^  Yet  he 
is  individual  where  he  agrees,  and  cannot  always  be  dis- 
patched with  a  mere  reference  to  his  master. 

Emmons  did  much  service  in  the  earlier  stages  of  many 
of  the  great  controversies  which  have  already  passed  under 
our  review.  Settled  in  the  ministry  m  the  year  1773,  he 
was  in  the  full  height  of  his  power  when  the  infidel  tenden- 
cies which  originated  with  the  influence  of  the  French  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  became  evident  in  the  last  de- 
cade of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  T793  he  was  printing 
against  Hume.  The  Antinomianism  of  an  earlier  period 
bad  also  attracted  his  attention  and  roused  his  efforts.  In 
1789  he  had  published  against  the  antagonism  to  creeds  al- 
ready manifesting  itself,  and  had  tersely  said:  Men  do  not 
"object   against   creeds   because   they   do    not  understand 

'Artidc  "EntiDon^'  in  ScluR-Heraos,  by  Profeaaor  Park. 
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them,  but  because  tbey  do^  And  two  years  before  West. 
Edwards,  and  Snudley  had  poUi^wd  against  Umversal- 
ism,  Eramona  had  issued  his  first  sermon  (1783)  against 
that  error.' 

Xe\'crtheless,  we  must  keep  distinctly  in  mind  that  in 
respect  to  the  Trinity  and  Christoiogy  Emmons  belongs  en- 
tirely to  the  generation  which  preceded  the  formal  Unita- 
rian oontnoverqr,  and  contributed  nothing  to  its  settlement 
He  was  already  seventy  years  of  age  when  the  controversy 
openly  broke  out  in  181 5.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that  his 
modes  of  representation  of  the  Trinity  had  had  something 
to  do  with  provoking  the  controversy,  as  elsewhere  shown. 
He  belonged  to  that  class  of  theologians  who  put  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  not  in  the  threeness,  but  in  the  one- 
ness. This,  as  Professor  Park  was  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
is  a  legitimate  form  of  the  doctrine ;  but  it  generally  leads  to 
the  charge  of  tritheism.  His  Christoiogy  was  equally  in- 
capable of  preventing  such  a  movement  as  the  Unitarian 
from  arising,  and  of  meeting  it  when  it  had  arisen ;  for  it 
had  no  helpful  word  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  the  personal 
union  of  the  two  natures.    In  fact,  he  gives  it  utterly  up. 

The  question  still  recurs,  what  is  meant  by  Chmt's  being  one 
person  in  two  natures?  I  answer,  %he  man  Jesus,  who  had  a  true  bod; 
and  a  reasonable  soul,  was  united  with  the  second  person  in  the  Trin- 
ity, in  such  a  manner  as  laid  a  foundation  for  him  to  say  with 
propriety  that  he  was  man.  that  he  was  God,  and  that  he  was  both  God 
and  man ;  and  as  laid  a  foundation  also  to  ascribe  what  he  did  as  God 
and  suffered  as  man,  to  one  and  the  selfsame  person.  If  any  should 
here  ask,  how  could  his  two  natures  be  thus  personally  united?  We 
can  only  say,  it  is  a  mystery.  And  there  is  no  avoiding  a  mys- 
ler>'  with  respect  to  Christ.  His  conception  was  a  mystery.  And 
if  we  admit  the  mystery  of  his  conception,  why  should  we  hesitate  to 
mdmit  the  mystery  of  the  personal  union  between  his  two  natures? 
If  we  only  admit  this,  all  Christ  said  concerning  himself  is  easy  and 
imelligible.  Being  a  nun,  he  might  with  propriety  make  himself 
God* 


*  Park's  Utmoir,  fip.  36a  ff. 
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The  italicized  words  show  how  essentially  Nestorian 
Emmons'  doctrine  was. 

The  doctrine  of  inspiration  advocated  is  that  of  sug- 
gestion. "God  ....  not  only  directed  them  to  write,  but 
at  the  same  time  suggested  what  to  write ;  so  that  according 
to  the  literal  sense  of  the  text,  they  wrote  exactly  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  The  argumentation  in 
support  of  this  position  is  exclusively  rational  and  a  priori. 
Not  a  particle  of  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  theme. 

Passing,  now,  to  the  distinctive  tenets  of  Emmons,  we 
have  the  great  advantage  of  possessing  an  enumeration  of 
them  by  Emmons  himself,"  which  we  shall  follow  in  the 
ensuing  pages.    They  are  eight  in  number. 

I.  "Holiness  and  sin  consist  in  free  voluntary  exer- 
cises." We  have  already  seen  that  Emmons  belonged  to 
the  tendency  in  our  theology  which  emphasized  the  sole 
agency  of  God  till  it  had  excluded  any  proper  agency  in 
man.  True,  Emmons  afhmied  a  real  agency  in  man,  and 
said  that  it  was  as  real  and  perfect  as  if  the  agency  of  God 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  he  really  removed  it  when  he 
spoke  of  God's  "creating"  our  volitions.  Be  that,  however, 
as  it  may,  we  are  to  note  now  that  he  made  holiness  and  sin 
to  consist  in  "exercises."  Hence  he  consistctitly  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  a  sinful  nature,  for  "there  is  no  morally  cor- 
rupt nature  distinct  from  free,  voluntary,  sinful  exer- 
cises;"" as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  our  union  with  Adam 
in  his  sin,  and  every  imputation  of  his  guilt  to  us.   "Adam 

**  In  l'ark*a  Scbiff-tlrrxog  artide  on    Eniniank. 

^t  H'orkt,  Vol.  II,  p.  $g>.  Pcafc«*ur  Park,  Mfmair  of  Hophim-t,  p.  aoa, 
(racca  ibia  (loaition  to  a  "ycrm"  foun<l  ia  Ilopkina'  Two  Diicoursfi  of  ihc  ye&r 
(76A-  ttopkini  wrote:  "It  it  difficult,  and  pfrhaps  lnipo»iblc.  to  form  anjr 
diftinci  ind  cinr  Jdra  of  thai  in  the  mind  or  heart,  which  l»  antecedent  to  all 
tbaushi,  and  exerciae  of  the  will,  or  action,  which  we  caLl  ;>rinciplc.  tsHc,  tem- 
per, di>po*itioa.  habit,  etc,  by  which  we  mean  nothing  properly  actirc  ....;" 
and  flUBK^xts  that  pottibly  it  "!•  wholly  lo  be  resolved  into  dirrint  comjtilvtiint  or 
law  of  nature." 
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was  the  only  person  who  committed  and  who  was  guilty  of 
original  sin." '^  In  all  this  he  was  only  somewhat  more 
dear  and  positive  in  his  statements  than  other  New  Eng- 
land dinnes.^* 

With  the  word  "exercises,"  however,  is  connected  a  con- 
troversy which  this  is  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice, 
that  about  the  "exercise"  and  the  "taste"  schemes. 

'Hie  process  of  regeneration  will  l)e  understood  diflFer- 
ently  according  to  the  different  theories  which  are  held  as 
to  the  nature  of  mind  and  of  moral  action.  The  exercise 
controversy  arose  from  these  differences;  but.  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  both  parties  agreed  for  a  considerable  time  in 
respect  lo  tlie  element  of  the  controversy  which  was  more 
important  than  those  upon  which  they  differed,  and  which 
had  to  be  modified  before  a  conclusion  could  be  reached: 
viz..  as  to  the  agency  of  God.  Both  held  that  this  was  im- 
mediate, and  an  act  of  his  almighty  power. 

Hopkins  himself,  in  accordance  with  the  somewhat  un- 
defined theory  of  the  will  which  he  held,  distinguished  be- 
tween regeneration  and  conversion,  as  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  action.^*  The  Holy  Spirit  puts  forth  a 
causative  activity,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  "exercises  of 
the  regenerate  in  which  they  are  active  and  agents."  The 
Spirit  works  immediately  upon  the  heart,  without  means, 
and  produces  an  instantaneous  change  in  it.  The  word 
"heart"  here  is  used  in  the  sense  of  will.  The  understand- 
ing, considered  as  distinct  from  the  will,  is  not  the  seat  of 
this  operation,  because  it  is  not  disordered,  or  only  so  as  the 
disorder  of  the  will  is  the  cause  of  the  disorder  in  it.  Re- 
generation is  not  by  light  or  truth,  but  the  light  appears 

•«  Loc.  cil..  p.  $96. 

'■  Henrjr  D.  Snitb  tFoilh  and  PhUotofhy,  p.  i»i)  uyi:  "The  <Uvmc  eft- 
dency  ii  (be  construciive  fd»,  and  the  theory  «t  cxerefaKS  h  the  reRuUlivc  ftctoTt 
of  the  dininctlve  theology  of  Hmnioak." 

)«  Wwrkr.  Vol.  I,  pp.  367  ff. 
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and  the  tnith  is  perceived  by  the  mind  after  regeneration. 
It  is  a  change  in  which  the  subject  is  not  conscious  of  the 
divine  operation;  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  human 
liberty,  "leaving  men  in  the  exercise  of  all  desirable  or  po:*- 
sible  freedom."  "The  right  exercises  of  the  new  heart 
....  are  as  much  their  own  and  as  free  as  if  they  had 
taken  place  without  any  divine  influences,  were  this  pos- 
sible." Upon  regeneration  conversion  follows.  It  is 
"turning  from  sin  to  God  ....  holy  exercise  which  is 
true  love  to  God  ....  which  implies  sight  and  belief  of 
the  truth,  repentance,  faith  in  Christ>  and  submission  to 
him." 

The  meaning  of  Hopkins  is  sufficiently  clear  in  the  main, 
but  it  was  not  stated  with  that  ci-ystaUini-*  clearness  and  posi- 
tiveness  with  which  Emmons  loved  to  see  every  theological 
proposition  enunciated.  Hopkins  had  implied  there  was  a 
holy  act  of  the  will  before  repentance.  He  proceeded  there- 
fore to  "evolve"  Hopkins'  true  meaning.  There  is,  accord- 
ing to  Emmons,  no  true  difference  between  regeneration, 
conversion,  and  sanctification.'"  They  are  all  the  produc- 
tion of  holy  exercises  in  the  hearts  of  sinners  in  the  same 
way.  This  God  does  by  an  immediate  act  of  power.'' 
Sometimes  he  strives  with  sinners,  and  produces  convic- 
tion, etc.,  uses  means. '^  But  all  tliis  does  not  effect  re- 
generation. In  this  God  produces  holy  love.  He  makes 
the  heart  willing.**  This  is  the  first  act  of  the  regenerated 
will.  It  is  repentance,  not  some  mysterious  thing  on  which 
repentance  follows.  Emmons  also  combats  the  idea  that 
there  is  planted  in  the  heart  a  new  taste,  disposition,  or 
principle  which  is  prior  to  all  holy  exercises  and  the  foun- 
dation of  them.  The  heart  that  is  renovated  is  the  will. 
Hence  the  sinner  is  not  passive  in  regeneration  at  all.     He 


'•Works  (ed.   i860).  Vol.  Ill,  p.  96.  *•  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

"thU..  p.  iji.  *»Ibid.,  pp.  91. 
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is  indeed  as  active  in  this  as  in  any  other  exercise,  for 
God  "always  works  in  [men]  both  to  will  and  to  do  in  all 
their  free  voluntary  exercises,"*'  religion  constituting  no 
special  sphere  by  itself  in  this  matter,  since  men's  "activi 
in  all  cases  is  owing  to  a  divine  operation  upon  thei 
minds."  Thus  he  follows  out  logically  the  division  of  the 
mind  into  two  faculties,  intellect  and  will,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  sole  divine  causality.  His  answer  to  the  supposition 
that  the  taste  is  affected  before  conversion,  and  that  the 
latter  is  caused  thereby,  is,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  such 
taste,  independent  of  the  will,  to  be  thus  affected."" 

Such  a  view  of  regeneration  was  as  certain  to  be  op- 
posed as  the  theory,  or  lack  of  theory,  of  the  will  upon 
which  it  was  based.  The  "taste  scheme"  received  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  when  Asa  Burton  came  on  with  those  im- 
provements in  the  classification  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  were  ultimately  to  work  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
theory  of  the  will.  In  his  twenty-ninth  Essay,  "On  Regen- 
eration," *^  he  dwells  first  upon  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion. This  he  derives  from  the  fact  that  uuregencrated 
men  are  not  fit  for  heaven,  having  no  relish  for  its  delights. 
Christians  must  have  benevolent  love  as  God  has  it,  and. 
since  it  is  no  mere  exercise  in  him,  but  a  principle,  so  men 
must  have  a  principle,  appetite,  relish,  or  disposition  for 
happiness  as  an  absolute  good.  Burton  then  passes  on  to 
the  nature  of  r^eneration.  "It  is  a  new  creation."  ^^  That 
which  is  created  is  the  "appetite,  relish,  or  disposition  to  be 
pleased  with  divine  objects."    This  work  is  eflfected  by  the 

'•  Loc.   cit.,  p.  ito. 

**  He  thus  cxitUini  the  nccetdtr  of  HopJticiB'  "divine  tUafainaliaa :"  "It 
is  not  poMible.  ptthips.  Id  ibc  nature  of  thirgs,  that  the  love  i>f  complsccDcc 
•lioiitd  tike  place  in  the  he»rt  of  «ny  mar  before  the  love  of  bencrclcneci 
because  he  cannot  arc  the  divine  beaut)'  anil  excellence  of  benevolence  before 
lie  bai  felt  it  in  fata  own  breast."  IIeac«  God  lirtt  produce*  benevolence  fn  Btan, 
ftnd  Ibia  la  fegcaeratton.  But  tt  ft,  of  courae.  not  (oUotred  by  conversion:  it  u 
conreriion. 

"  £/jayr,  etc  (i8«4).  pp.  SU  »•  "'  'W^.,  p.  3'?. 
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Holy  Spirit  instantaneously.  It  is  immediately  wrought  in 
the  "taste"  or  sensibility  alone,  and  affects  the  other  facul- 
ties mediately.  From  the  new  appetites  proceeds  a  new 
train  of  volitions  according  to  the  necessary  connection  of 
the  volitions  with  the  taste.  It  would  seem  as  if  Burton 
agreed  with  the  rest  of  his  cotemporarics  in  teaching  that 
God  wrought  this  change  by  an  exercise  of  his  divine 
power.  It  should  be  added  that  he  does  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  volitions,  but  speaks  at  considerable  length  of  the 
effect  of  renewal  upon  the  heart  or  taste  itself.  This  is  the 
more  natural  because  he  makes  the  taste  the  "spring  of 
action"  and  the  "principle  of  virtue."  "  He  thus  presents 
apparently  a  polar  opposition  to  Emmons. 

According  to  Smalley,-*  regeneration  is  not  necessary 
to  confer  new  faculties  upon  men  or  to  restore  old  ones,  to 
confer  the  power  of  will,  or  to  produce  a  sufficient  con- 
science; but  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  good  disposition.  It  is 
immediate  and  supernatural.  Like  Hopkins,  he  rejected 
the  idea  of  a  special  illumination  which  should  lead  to  re- 
generation. 

Emmons  made  what  he  deemed  a  conclusive  reply  to 
these  considerations.**  The  relish  for  good,  he  said  to  his 
opponents,  which  you  demand  as  a  condition  of  repentance 
is  a  feeling  of  complacence  in  holiness.  But  a  being  cannot 
'*see  the  divine  beauty  and  excellence  of  benevolence  before 
he  has  felt  it  in  his  own  breast."  "Hence  benevolence 
will  produce  complacence,  but  complacence  will  not  produce 
benevolence."  He  elsewhere  says:  Sin  is  hating  God. 
Can  a  man  have  a  relish  for  the  holiness  of  God  while  he 
hates  him  ?  The  hate  must  first  be  put  away,  and  then  the 
relish  will  follow;  or  the  change  in  the  will  must  precede 

**  EnuRoni:  "Such  a  principle  nppcari  to  be  a  mecc  creature  of  (he  imacii)' 
alton." — Workt.  Vol,  [II,  pp.  105,   tat. 

**  S*rmons  <Hartford,   1II03),  pp.  aSa  ff. 

»  Workr.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  ex 
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a  change  in  the  aflfections.  He  also  objects  to  the  scheme 
that  it  makes  a  man  unable  to  repent  until  this  new  taste 
be  given  him,  which  relieves  him  of  moral  obligation  tillfl 
that  time.'*  And  he  adds  that  the  law  does  not  require 
this  change  in  tlie  taste,  though  it  does  require  that  change 
which  sliall  make  us  holy." 

The  time  was  not  come  for  the  concUision  of  this  con- 
troversy; and  we  dismiss  it  for  the  present.     Enough  has 
now  been  said  to  show  what  Emmons  meant  by  "free  vol-^ 
untary  exercises." 

2.  **Men  act  freely  under  the  divine  agency."  Wha( 
Emmons  meant  by  "freely"  we  have  now  seen.  He  de-' 
voted  considerable  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  divine  agency  with  human  freedom,  and  an  en- 
tire division  of  his  theology  was  allotted  by  the  editor  t^^fi 
this  theme.'"  Ht.s  doctrine  may  be  condensed  in  his  own 
forms  of  speech  by  saying  that  men  both  act  and  are 
acted  upon  by  a  divine  operation,  in  all  their  voluntary 
exercises  of  whatsoever  kind.  Man  cannot  act  without  the 
divine  agency,  any  more  than  a  stone  can  move  of  itself. 
Hence  in  the  acting  of  man  God  also  acts.  Second  causes 
have  no  true  causality.  It  is  impossible  that  God  should 
sustain  moral  agents  in  the  possession  of  their  active  pow- 
ers so  that  they  should  act  themselves  without  him.         ^ 

The  meaning  of  this  proposition  will  be  clearer  as  w<JH 
proceed.     But  meantime  it  may  be  observed  that  Emmons 
did  not  hold  a  very  complimentary  opinion  of  the  treat- 
ment of  this  topic  by  theologians  in  general.    "The  fatalist^^ 
give  up  activity  for  the  sake  of  dependence."  ^|l 

The  Arminians,  on  ihc  other  hand,  give  up  dependence  for  the 

sake  of   activity Many   of    the    Calvinists   endeavor    to  steer  a 

middle  course  between  these  two  extremes,  and  first  give  up  activitj- 
and  then  dependence,  in  CH'der  to  maintain  both." 

»•  Lot.  ci'l.,  p.    136.  "  Ibid.,  p.   18a. 

»»lbU..  Vol.  II.  pp.  403  e.  —Ibid,,  p.  410. 
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He  was  thus  led  to  inquire  why  activity  and  dependence 
are  so  generally  thought  inconsistent.  It  is  not  because  of 
experience. 

To  believers  we  make  the  appeal.  Did  yon  ever  feci  the  least 
Inconsistency  between  activity  and  dependence  ?  Did  yo«  ever  per- 
ceive the  divine  agency  to  obstruct  your  own?  Did  you  ever  find  your 
moral  powers  suspended  in  regeneration,  in  love  to  God.  in  rqjcnt- 
ance.  in  faith,  or  in  any  other  holy  affection?  Were  >'<ju  ever  con- 
scious of  being  less  able  to  grow  in  grace  and  to  work  out  yotir  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  because  God  wrought  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  60  of  his  good  pleasure?  Should  you  all  ^peak  the 
Singuage  of  your  own  experience  upon  this  subject,  we  presume  >'OU 
would  with  one  voice  dedare  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  never 
destroyed,  nor  even  obstructed,  your  Eiberty." 

It  may  be  said  tliat  he  docs  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
two  elements,  the  reality  of  which  he  is  maintaining;  but  he 
gives  some  suggestive  hints,  if  not  more  than  these,  in  his 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  the  question. 

Some  may  suppose  that  dependence  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
activity  because  they  arc  conscious  of  being  active,  but  not  of  being 

dependent They  appea!  lo  common  sense  as  an  infallible  proof 

that  men  act  freely  and  voluntarity,  without  feeling  the  least  compul- 
sion or  influence  from  the  hand  of  God But  to  what  docs  this 

dictate  of  common  sense  amount?  Does  it  prove  that  wc  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  Supreme  Being  for  all  our  moral  exercises?  For 
supposing  that  God  docs  really  work  in  us  Ijoth  to  will  and  to  do, 
we  cannot  be  conscious  of  his  agency,  but  only  of  our  own,  in  willing 
and  doing. 

Though  activity  and  dependence  are  perfectly  consistent,  yet  they 
are  totally  distinct;  and  of  course  fall  under  the  notice  of  distinct 
faculties  of  the  mind.  Dependence  falls  under  the  cognizance  of 
reason;  but  activity  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  common  sense." 
It  is  the  part  of  reason  to  demonslratc  our  dependence  upon  God. 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  But  it  is  the  part 
of  common  sense  to  afford  us  ah  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  activity 
and  moral  freedom.  We  must  therefore  consult  both  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  in  order  to  discover  the  consistency  between  activity  and 
dependence.     Nor  is  this  a  singular  case.    There  are  many  other  ob- 


•*tbid..  p.  4H. 
■1  Bf  "eotoraon  •mie' 
■ntetma. 
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jecls  upon  whJrh  we  oin  form  no  proper  judgment  without  the  united 

aid  of  reason   and  common   sens« 

If  all  this  is  true,  you  must  acknowledge  that  yott  have  the  evi- 
dence of  reason  that  you  act  dependently,  that  you  have  the  evidence 
of  common  sense  that  you  act  freely,  and  tliat  you  have  the  evidence 
of  constant  experience  that  your  activity  and  dependence  arc  entirely 
consistent  Vou  arc  thtrcfurc  as  certain  of  the  truth  and  consistency 
of  your  activity  and  dependence  as  you  can  be  of  any  other  truth, 
whose  evidence  depends  upon  the  united  testimcay  oi  reuon  uul 
common  sense." 

Having  thus  taught  the  coexistence  of  the  divine  and 
human  agency,  it  was  only  necessary  for  Enimons  to  add 
that  it  extended  to  every  action  of  man  to  complete  his 
doctrine.  This  he  does,  among  other  passages,  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

If  God  always  works  in  men  both  to  will  and  to  do,  then  they 
are  as  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  as  to  perform  the  com- 
mon actions  of  life-  The  only  reason  why  sinners  suppose  they  are 
less  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  than  to  do  the  coramon 
actions  of  life  is  because  they  im.igtne  that  they  need  more  divine 
assi.ttance    in    working    out    their   own    salvation    than    in    anything 

else But   there   is  no  just   ground   for  this   conclusion.     They 

never  do  act  of  themselves.  They  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 
in  Cod,  who  constantly  works  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  in  every 
instance  of  iheir  cnnduct.  They  are  as  able,  therefore,  to  do  right  as 
to  do  wrong;  and  to  do  their  duty  as  to  ncfileci  their  duty;  to  love 
God  as  to  hate  God;  to  choose  life  as  to  choose  death;  to  walk  in  the 
narrow  way  to  heaven  as  to  walk  in  the  broad  way  to  hell ;  and  to 
turn  from  sin  to  holiness  as  lo  perfect  holiness  tn  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.'* 

Yet,  after  all  has  been  said,  the  divine  causality  so  over- 
shadows the  human  as  to  absorb  it.  There  is  no  true  effi- 
cient agency  in  man.  God  determines  what  man  shall  do, 
presents  motives  to  him,  and  excites  him  to  act  in  view  of 
them,  Man's  freedom  must  therefore  consist  in  something 
{lifTerent  from  God's,  since  God  originates  and  man  does 
not.     No  amount  of  assertion  and  no  appeals  to  consciou^ 

*>L«e.  fir.,  p.  4t3. 
*■  /frU.,  p.  436< 
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can  break  the  force  of  these  assertions,  which  are 
Emmons'  own. 

It  would  be  a  curious  investigation  to  inquire  whether 
determinist  views  of  the  action  of  the  will  are  ever  con- 
sistent with  clear  and  correct  views  of  what  guilt  is,  as  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  broken  law  to  God,  and  repentance, 
as  the  confession  of  guilt.  Usually  detenninists  make  guilt 
consist  in  liability  to  punishment,  and  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween it  and  moral  deformity.  By  the  same  process  of  de- 
potentiation  and  obscuration  of  moral  ideas  they  make  re- 
pentance nothing  more  than  self-loathing.  A  deformed  per- 
son may  loathe  himself  for  his  ugliness;  but  when  a  man 
who  has  sinfully  incurred  his  ileformity,  like  an  abandoned 
dnmkard,  loathes  himself,  he  adds  an  element  which  the  in- 
nocent cripple  could  not — the  element  of  self-condemnation, 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  which  is  compressed  into 
the  phrase :  "/  did  it,  /  brouglit  it  upon  myself."  Perhaps 
nothing  can  more  clearly  reveal  the  true  nature  of  a  man's 
ethical  theories  tlian  this  question:  Does  he  distinguish 
between  deformity  and  guilt?  When  tried  by  this  test 
Emmons  fails.  In  spite  of  all  his  claim,  he  does  not  rise 
to  the  height  of  a  true  "free,  voluntary,  moral  agency;" 
for  guilt,  as  he  describes  it,**  is  nothing  but  disorder  or  de- 
formity, and  rei>entance  nothing  but  self-loathing.  He  ex- 
pressly claims  to  be  loyal  to  the  facts  upon  both  sides  of 
this  subject;  but  he  tmconsciously  abridges  the  freedom 
of  man. 

3.  "The  least  transgression  of  the  divine  law  deserves 
eternal  punishment." 

We  have  already  seen  the  part  our  divines  took  in  the 
discussion  of  future  punishment  in  connection  with  the 
introduction  of  Univcrsalism  into  New  England.  Emmons 
regarded  this  element  of  the  argument  as  his  own  special 

«  Wortii  (tde'i  «d.).  Vol.  IV,  pp.  315,  375;  rf.  pp.  343,  344- 
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contribution.    What  he  meant  may  be  seen  by  the  follow 

ing  extract; 

Many  imagine  that  no  transient,  momentary  act  of  a  finite  creatore 
can  contain  such  mali^ity  and  guilt  as  to  deserve  an  eternal  punishment 
....  Sin  and  guilt  are  inseparably  connected.  Guilt  can  no  more 
be  separated  from  sin  than  crtminatity.  There  is  no  sin  without  crim- 
inality, and  no  criminality  without  guilt  or  desert  of  panishmenL 
Therefore  both  the  criminality  and  guilt  of  a  crime  must  continue 
as  long  as  the  crime  continues,  or  till  it  ceases  to  be  a  crime  and 
becomes  an  innocent  action.  But  can  murder,  for  instaoce,  which  is 
a  crime  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  ever  become  a  virtue.'  Can 
time,  or  obedience,  or  sufferings,  or  even  a  divine  declaration,  alter 
its  nature,  and  render  it  an  innocent  action?  Virtue  and  vice,  sin 
and  holiness,  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  so  must  for- 
ever remain  immutable.  Hence  that  which  was  once  virtuous  will 
forever  be  virtuous;  that  which  was  once  vicious,  will  fare%-er  be 
vicious;  that  which  was  once  praiseworthy,  will  forever  be  praise- 
worthy; that  which  was  once  Wameworthy,  will  forever  be  blame- 
worthy; and  that  which  once  deserved  punishment,  will  forever  deterre 
puiiishmenL  Now,  if  nettlier  the  nature  of  sin  can  be  changed,  dot 
the  guilt  of  it  taken  away,  then  the  damned,  who  have  once  deserved 
punishment,  will  forever  deserve  iti  and  consequently  God  nuy,  tn 
point  of  justice,  punish  them  to  all  eternity." 

4.  "Right  and  wrong  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things."  Emmons  was  here  only  restoring  the  position  of 
Edwards  in  his  Nature  of  Virtue,  which  Hopkins  had  in  a 
measure  obscured  by  his  more  practical  method  of  treat- 
ment, but  which  he  had  not  forsaken.  Edwards  founded 
everything  in  the  ultimate  idea  of  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse; and  Hopkins  had  asserted  the  agreement  of  the  law 
of  holiness  with  the  highest  reason.  Calvinism  had  often 
developed  its  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  by  applying 
that  sovereignty  even  to  right  and  wrong,  and  made  these 
to  depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  sometimes  upon  his  "arbi- 
trary"— that  is,  his  sovereign — will  uncontrolled  frtmi 
without  himself.  Emmons  said :  They  do  not  depend  upon 
his  will  at  all,  but  are  what  they  are  in  the  nature  of 
things.** 

••  Works  (BoMon  ed.}.  Vot.  UI.  p.  7««.         *•  Works,  Vol  O,  sv^  176 1. 


God  cannot  destroy  ttiis  difference  without  destroying  the  nature 
of  things.  If  he  should  make  a  law  on  purpose  to  destroy  the  dis- 
tinction between  nrtue  and  viM,  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  de- 
stroy it.  Or  if  be  should  make  a  taw  which  should  forbid  us  to  love 
him  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our  neighbors  as  our&elve^,  it  would 
not  destroy  the  obligation  of  his  first  and  great  command. 

To  support  this  position,  he  evidently  appeals  imme- 
diately to  the  moral  intuitions  of  his  hearers,  for  he  says: 

No  possible  alteration  in  the  nature  of  things  can  make  it  our 
duty  to  lie,  or  steal,  or  murder,  or  exercise  the  least  matevolerce  to- 
wards our  fellow -creatures.  This  must  always  be  sinful  in  our 
world,  and   in   any  other  world  of  moral  agents. 

The  importance  wliich  he  attaches  to  this  principle  may 
be  seen  from  his  inferences.  The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, the  possibility  of  arriving  at  absolute  certainty  in 
morals,  the  impossibility  of  thorough  skepticism,  the  im- 
portance of  correct  sentiments,  the  propriety  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  and  "that  all  who  go  to  Heaven  will  go  there 
by  the  urianimotis  voice  of  the  whole  universe,"  arc  cer- 
tainly most  great  and  important  deductions. 

5.  "God  exercises  mere  grace  in  pardoning  or  justify- 
ing penitent  believers  through  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  mere  goodness  in  rewarding  them  for  their  good 
works."  Hopkins  had  not  fully  brought  out  this  idea  be- 
cause his  presentation  of  the  atonement,  while  fully  iden- 
P  tifying  him  with  the  Grotian  school,  had  been  incomplete, 
and  his  application  of  it  to  the  system  partial.  In  con- 
temporaries of  Emmons  we  read  repeatedly  that  the  atone- 
ment makes  forgiveness  "consistent"  with  the  honor  of 
God,  etc    Emmons  put  it: 

If  the  sole  design  of  Christ'.s  atonement  was  to  satisfy  the  justice 
of  God  toward  himself,  then  he  exerci.scs  the  same  free  grace  in  par- 
doning sinners  tlirougb  the  atonement  as  if  no  atonement  had  been 
made.  It  has  been  considered  as  a  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  free 
pardon  with  full  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  The  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  a  supposition  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  designed 
to  pay  the  debt  of  sufferings  which  sinners  owed  to  God.    If  this  were 
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the  de»ipn  of  ihe  atonement,  it  would  he  difficult  to  see  the  grace  of 
God  in  pardoning  sinners  on  tlial  account.  For  there  is  no  grace  in 
forgiving  a  debtor  after  his  debt  is  paid,  whether  by  himself  or  by 
another.  But  sin  is  not  a  debt  and  cannot  be  paid  by  suffering. 
Christ's  suffering  in  the  room  of  sinners  did  not  alter  the  nature  of 

their  sin  nor  take  away  their  just  deserts  of  punishment None 

will  deny  that  il  was  grace  in  God  to  send  Christ  into  the  world  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  or  that  it  was  grace  in  Christ  to  come  into 
the  world  and  suffer  and  die  to  make  atonement  for  gin;  and  it  ii 
certain  that  the  atonement  he  made  did  not  lay  God  under  obliga- 
tion, in  point  of  justice,  to  pardon  sinners  on  account  of  his  atone> 
ment ;  it  therefore  plainly  follows  that  God  exercises  as  real  grace 
in  pardoning  sinners  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  in  sending 
lum  to  make  atoiicmcnl,  Free  pardon  therefore  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  free  grace. 

6.  "Notwithstanding  the  total  depravity  of  sinners,  God 
has  a  right  to  require  them  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness." 
Emmons  here  touches  upon  the  .subject  with  which  the 
two  remaining  peculiarities  are  connected,  the  practical 
matter  of  conversion  and  the  labors  of  the  evangelist.  We 
must,  therefore,  add  these  at  once. 

7.  "Preachers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  exhort  sinners  to 
love  God.  repent  of  sin,  and  believe  in  Christ  immediately." 

8.  "Men  are  active,  not  passive,  in  regeneration." 
Emmons'  meaning  is  tliat  the  depravity  of  sinners  is  a 

depravity  of  act,  and,  since  I't  is  moral,  lies  wholly  in  the 
act.  Hence,  if  God  can  ever  require  any  act  of  them,  he 
can  require  their  turning  from  sin  to  fioliness,  which  con- 
sists simply  in  beginning  holy  acts.  Hence  preachers  ought 
to  require  the  saitic,  and  nothing  else — nothing  which  is  in 
any  way  substituted  for  the  one  essential  and  primal  act 
of  repentance.  And  since  regeneration  does  not  take  place 
lUl  men  act.  and  consists  in  creating  their  holy  acts.  they, 
when  they  are  regenerated,  act,  and  only  act.  He  is  here 
but  uttering  concisely  the  contention  which  he  had  made  in 
opposing  the  "taste  scheme." 

Such  were  the  leading  positions  of  Emmons,  and  these 
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the  claims  which  he  would  himself  have  made  to  the  grati- 
tude of  posterity.  To  have  sharpened  somewhat  the  state- 
ment of  important  truths,  to  have  brought  them  tiius  into 
clearer  light,  to  have  made  more  consistent  and  effective 
the  practical  labors  of  ministers  in  converting  men,  was 
to  him  a  source  of  satisfaction  as  an  adequate  aim  in  life 
and  a  sufficient  performance. 

The  ''Theological  Uctures"  of  Leonard  Woods.*'  first 
professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Andover,  are  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  example  of  strictly  academic  lec- 
tures in  theology  issued  by  the  New  England  divines.  An- 
dover Seminary  was  formed  in  t8o8  by  the  union  of  two 
parties  in  the  evangelical  wing  of  Congregationalism — the 
"old"  or  "moderate"  Calvinists,  and  the  Hopkinsians,  of 
whom  Dr.  Emmons  was  the  most  eminent  representative, 
and  the  efficient  leader.  In  deference  to  the  first  party,  the 
Westminster  Confession  was  made  the  credal  foundation 
of  the  school,  and  tlie  second  party,  not  for  Uie  sake  of 
weakening  the  authority  of  the  Confession,  but  to  secure 
its  permanent  interpretation  in  a  truly  orthodox  and  evan- 
gelical sense,  added  a  special  creed  of  their  own.  To  both 
of  tliese  creeds  the  professor  of  systematic  theology  was 
bound;  and  the  success  of  the  new  institution  depended 
upon  finding  a  man  for  the  first  professor  who  could  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  true  to  the  original  creed  of  the  Puri- 
tans, while  a  member  of  a  school  of  thinkers  who  had 
essentially  modified  it  in  the  process  of  defending  and  im- 
proving it.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  Leonard  Woods, 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  bringing  about  the 
establishment  of  the  seminary,  and  served  it  with  great  ap- 
plause and  success  till  1846.  His  position  was  essentially 
self-contradictory.  He  held  the  main  doctrines  of  West- 
minster, while  rejecting  the  underlying  philosophy  of  that 

■'Included  in  his  Wari*  (j  vot*.,  Andover,  1831). 
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Confession;  and  the  change  in  philosophy  brought  about 
many  a  change  in  details,  and  many  a  one  which  uncom- 
piomising  supporters  of  Westminster,  like  the  school  at 
Princeton,  must  regard  as  destructive  of  the  system.  But 
this  ambiguous  position,  which  perhaps  itself  rose  from 
the  nature  of  the  man — for  he  created  it  for  himself — 
made  him  what  Professor  H.  B.  Smith  called  "emphati- 
cally the  'judicious*  divine  of  the  later  New  England  theol- 
ogy."" His  "Lectures"  are  marked  by  comprehensive- 
ness, discussing  the  whole  round  of  theology,  and  by  a 
successful  avoidance  of  extremes.  They  are  discursive  and 
explanatory  rather  than  strongly  argumentative,  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  facts  of  doctrine,  often  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  explanaticMi.  They  avoid  ontology.  In  the  sense  in 
which  Hegel  sought  to  ground  theology  in  the  profound 
truths  of  spirit  and  the  world,  they  know  nothing  of  spec- 
ulation. They  are  Hopkinsian,  and  show  strong  marks  of 
the  influence  of  Emmons ;  but  they  do  not  follow  this  master 
into  all  his  peculiarities.  They  give  no  evidence  of  any  pow- 
erful original  thinking,  and  if  they  contain  new  matter,  it 
originated  in  every  case  with  others.  They  instructed  young 
men  well  and  prepared  them  to  meet  the  questions  of  the 
day  and  do  their  evangelical  work  with  success.  Thus  they 
rendered  good  service  in  their  generation.  But  they  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  progress  of  tlicology,  and  have 
therefore  a  very  small  place  in  this  histor)'. 

In  respect  to  the  great  principles  of  his  system,  Woods 
built  it  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
given  by  inspiration.'*  Inspiration  so  operated  as  to  make 
the  Bible  a  book  free  from  all  error.  Thus  his  doctrine  of 
inspiration  is  "plenary."  The  argument  is  wholly  from 
the  claims  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  this  never  seems  to 
Woods  to  be,  what  it  is,  a  begging  of  the  whole  questioi 

••  Faith  and  rhUstophy.  p.  358.  *■  tyarkr.   VoL    t,   pp.   9s   ff- 
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fact,  his  argument  is  substantially  this,  that  the  pro- 
posed theory  is  necessary  ta  justify  our  idea  of  the  Bible. 
But  is  that  idea  correct?  Woods  neither  answers  nor  con- 
siders this  question.*^  The  placing  of  the  Bible  at  the 
head  of  the  system  would  have  enabled  him  to  draw  out 
a  more  complete  doctrine  of  God,  one  more  permeated  with 
the  biblical  spirit  than  was  becoming  customary  in  the 
school;  but  this  advantage  he  does  not  utilize.  In  the  Trin- 
ity he  agrees  with  his  school,  laying  an  Emmonian  em- 
phasis upon  the  separateness  of  the  persons,^'  thus  depart- 
ing from  Stuart,  whose  favorite  word  "distinction"  he  re- 
jects as  inadequate.  He  agrees  with  Stuart  in  the  rejection 
of  "eternal  generation."''-  The  doctrine  of  decrees — or, 
as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  God's  purposes — is  treated  with 
constant  reference  to  methods  of  popular  presentation  of 
it  as  an  obnoxious  doctrine.  The  characteristic  of  the 
school  to  give  a  large  place  to  the  topic  of  anthropology  re- 
appears here,  the  theory  of  the  will  being  Burtonian,  or  a 
modified  Edwardean  theory.**  The  atonement  is  squarely 
governmental  in  its  statement  and  theoretical  basis,*^  the 
theory  of  virtue.**  But  it  is  stated  in  the  terminology  of 
the  older  theory,  by  the  device  of  giving  the  terms  surrep- 
titiously a  new  meaning.  Thus  justice  is  by  no  means  to 
Woods  what  it  was  to  Princeton;  but  this  fact  must  be  in- 
ferred, f«r  Woods  does  not  frankly  state  it.**  The  system 
is  brought  to  its  close  by  discussions  of  regeneration,  jus- 
tification, eschatology,  etc.,  as  to  some  of  which  his  posi- 
tions will  come  up  Iwtter  in  other  connections. 

As  Woods  may  be  called  the  immediate  official  successor 
of  Emmons  as  a  theologian  and  theological  teacher — for 
Andover  was  the  outcome  of  an  endeavor  to  perpetuate  the 

**ihui..  pp.  tsrif.  *»/wd..  p.  431- 

••/Wrf.,  p.  J93.  **lbui..  Vol.  II.  p.  gs. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  468-  *•  '*«*-.  Vol.  III.  p.  56. 

■■  IHd..  Vol  II.  p.  4^ 
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influence  of  Emmons  in  a  Hopkinsian  theological  school — 
it  will  be  well  to  compare  his  positions  explicitly  with  Em- 
mons' own  statement  of  his  distinctive  principles  given 
above.  As  to  the  first  ("holiness  and  sin  consist  in  free, 
voluntary  exercises")   Woods  demurred. 

Holiness  nr  iinhotin«s<>  tielong  primarily  and  essentUlly  to  mm 
himself,  as  an  intelligent,  moral  being,  and  to  his  atlions  secondarily 
and  con  sequentially.  Vou  may  aslc  whether  there  is  anything  back 
of  right  moral  action,  that  is  prior  to  il.  I  answer,  yes;  there  i*  an 
agfttt,  endued  willi  all  necessary  moral  powers  and  faculties-  And 
there  is  something  more  than  an  agent,  and  siimething  more  than  i 
moral  agent.  If  the  actions  arc  huly,  there  is  a  holy  moral  agent, 
and  if  the  actions  arc  unholy,  there  is  an  unholy  agent.  It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  that  Christ  says,  "The  tree  is  known  by  its  fntit," 
.  ,  .  .  The  connection  between  the  character  of  the  actions  and  the 
character  of  the  agent  is  invariable.  Take  an  unrenewed  sinner,  who, 
according  to  Scripture,  is  an  enemy  to  God.  What  now  is  necessary 
in  order  that  he  may  love  God?  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
born  again.  He,  the  man,  must  be  created  anew;  and  if  he  is  created 
anew,  it  wili  he  uttio  good  works: — not  that  ^ood  works  must  be 
created,  he  himself  remaining  unchanged ;  but  that  he  must  be  created 
anew,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  good  works  will  be  performed. 
If  a  man  is  regenerated,  or  made  holy,  holy  affections  and  acts  will 

follow — he   will  love  and  obey  God To  say  that   regeneration 

consists  IK  good  moral  exercises,  that  is,  in  loving  God  and  obeying 
his  commands,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  abuse  of  language.  It  is  as  nn- 
philosophical  and  strange  as  to  say  that  the  birtli  of  a  child  consists 
in  his  breathing,  or  that  the  creation  of  the  sun  consists  in  his  shin- 
ing." 

Thus  he  went  wholly  over  to  the  Burtonian  scheme,  the 
"taste"  scheme,  and  taught  that  God  immediately  creates 
in  the  sinner  a  new  taste  for  holy  things,  consequent  upon 
which  he  wills  to  do  them. 

As  to  the  second  ("men  act  freely  under  the  divine 
agency").  Woods,  while  necessarily  differing,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  position  as  to  the  taste,  in  the  definition  of 
tlie  divine  agency  in  relation  to  ours,  on  the  whole  adopted 
a  decidedly   Emmonian   way  of  defending   this  position, 

"  Lae.  eU.,  pp.  537  (■ 
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proving  the  divine  agency  from  the  divine  attributes, 
works,  and  word,  and  human  freedom  from  conscious- 
ness.** As  to  the  third  ("the  least  transgression  of  the 
divine  law  deserves  eternal  punishment"),  Woods,  in  reply 
to  John  Foster,  lays  emphasis  upon  our  inability  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  just  punishment  for  sin,  thus  substantially 
rejecting  Emmons'  position;  while  he  makes  the  chief  force 
of  his  own  reply,  outside  of  the  scriptural  argument  (his 
ultimate  proof),  to  consist  in  the  affirmation  that  sin  will 
be  eternal,  and  consequently  eternal  punishment  is  appro- 
priate.**  As  to  the  remaining  positions.  Woods  was  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Emmons,  the  differences  only 
excepted  which  folUnv  immediately  from  the  difference  as 
to  the  will  already  developed. 

Chronologically  the  remaining  system,  that  of  Timothy 
Dwight,*"  president  of  Yale  College,  preceded  that  of 
Woods,  and  the  latter  writer  frequently  quotes  from 
Dwight.  It  was  presented  to  the  public  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  viz.,  that  of  sermons,  which  were 
preached  before  the  college  audience  each  Sunday  of  the 
college  year,  the  complete  course  occupying  four  years  in 
delivery.  It  was  therefore  begun  about  the  year  1795,  was 
committed  to  writing  in  1809,  and  published  in  1818."* 
But  in  a  iieculiar  degree  it  represented  no  sjjecial  school  in 
the  New  England  divinity,  and  did  not  He  in  the  line,  pro- 

**1M..  VqU  I.  pp.  514.   Sj8. 
*•  tbid..  Vol.  III.  pp.  a85  ff. 

"Timothy  Dwifht.  born  at  Xorthtrnptofi,  MaM..  M&r  14.  i7S3:  ^^  *^  New 
Haven.  Coan.,  January  n,  1817:  Kradnaied  from  Yale  in  1769,  at  a  little  more 
than  •evenlern  yrsra  of  aite;  tutor  there.  177".  eic-;  joined  the  ttmy  at  W«at 
Point  at  cbaplain,  1777 ;  Mrved  in  the  MasuchuMtta  leifialalitrc  for  Nortbamp* 
Ion  in  17B1  and  178':  aetiled  in  Orcciilield.  Conn.,  in  the  (ninJairjr.  in  1783: 
D.D.  from  Prirceton  in  1787;  prcaident  of  Vale  ColleRc.  i7flij-i'8t7.  He  waa  a 
(raadaon  of  Jonathan  Edwarda,  and  hia  own  irandaon,  Timathy  UwiiKht,  waa 
pmidcnt  of  Yale  18S6-48. 

"  Tktvtogy  Exfilaintd  anii  Defendtd  in  o  Seriei  of  Sermons  (Middtetom^ 
1818),  and  nuny  tJinca  ibcrcaftcr,  the  lait  current  cdtliona  being  from  tkc  prcw 
of  Harper  BrotberiL 
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ceeding  through  Hopkins  and  Emmons,  in  which  we  are 
lo  place  Woods.  Tt  stands  largely  by  itself,  and  may  be 
appropriately  considered  by  itself,  at  the  close  of  this  col- 
lection of  early  systems. 

The  position  of  the  author,  at  the  head  of  the  strongest 
religious  institution  of  the  country,  in  which  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  his  system  to  successive  genera- 
tions of  students  who  furnished  the  most  numerous  single 
group  of  Congregational  ministers,  gave  him  a  very  wide 
influence  as  a  theologian.  The  lectures  deserved  their  rep- 
utation and  their  influence,  for  their  learning  was  ample, 
their  grace  of  manner  considerable,  their  practical  char- 
acter marked,  and  their  chiefest  characteristic  their  strong 
common-sense.  Free  from  vagaries  of  every  sort,  they 
often  stopped  to  rebuke  vagaries  with  emphasis.  They 
held  strongly  to  their  course,  reviewed  the  great  doctrines 
with  comprehensiveness  and  completeness,  and,  without  the 
intermixture  of  much  metaphysics,  defended  the  standard 
positions  of  Calvinlstic  orthodoxy  as  it  had  been  developed 
in  New  England  by  the  year  1800.  If  they  contributed 
little  to  the  further  development  of  the  system  of  New 
England  theology,  they  did  much  to  hold  that  development 
to  sound  lines;  and  it  was  from  the  sermons  of  Dwight 
that  Lyman  Beecher  obtained  his  theology,  as  well  as  one 
still  greater,  not  only  as  a  defender  of  the  past  but  as  an 
original  mind— -N.  W.  Taylor. 

Lacking  the  creative  element,  these  sermons  do  not 
claim  a  large  place  in  a  genetic  history  of  New  England 
theolog>'.  They  are  strongly  argumentative  so  far  as  the 
discussion  of  single  doctrines  is  concerned,  but  they  do  not 
build  the  whole  system  from  its  beginnings,  step  by  step, 
till  all  is  erected  one  substantial  and  linked  structure.  They 
begin,  it  is  trae,  with  the  existence  of  God,  and  go  back  to 
the  ultimate  principle  of  causality  as  the  foundaton  of  the 


proof;  but  though  Uiey  employed  the  Scriptures  both  in  this 
argument  anti  later  as  the  source  of  much  proof,  and  in 
fact  of  the  principal,  and  at  times  of  the  excUisive  proof 
of  doctrines  of  the  first  importance,  the  Scriptures  are 
themselves  nowhere  proved — that  is,  their  inspiration  and 
authority  established  by  appropriate  and  cogent  argumen- 
tation. This  topic  was  probably  remanded  to  the  author's 
lectures  upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  which  have 
never  been  published. 

Dwight's  general  conformity  to  the  New  England  school 
might  be  shown  by  illustrating  his  adherence  to  the  ckkr 
Edwards  in  the  outlines  of  the  theory  of  the  will  and  of 
the  nature  of  virtue,  by  showing  that  he  held  the  govern- 
mental theory  of  the  atonement  with  the  younger  Edwards, 
and  by  exhibiting  his  tendency  to  reject  the  more  marked 
excrescences  of  the  Calvinistic  scholasticism,  like  imputa- 
tion.    It  will  be  enough  here  to  mention  these  facts. 

One  of  the  chief  services  rendered  by  this  work  was  its 
steady  and  broad  antagonism  to  that  tendency  in  our  theol- 
ogy which  seemed  at  one  time  about  to  triumph,  and  to 
put  all  agency  in  God,  to  the  real  destruction  of  human 
agency.  The  predecessor  and  teacher  of  Taylor,  who  was 
to  vindicate  a  true  place  for  man  as  an  agent,  ranged  him- 
self with  Burton  and  other  advocates  of  the  "taste  scheme," 
and  rejected  both  of  Emmons'  main  points,  his  "exercises" 
and  his  exclusive  divine  agency.  He  has  hardly  got  fairly 
into  the  swing  of  his  discourse  before  he  stops  to  put  in  the 
caveat  that  "God  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  efficient  cause 
of  sin,"  **  and  in  the  first  volume  has  a  sermon  on  "exer- 
cises." **  He  argues  vigorously  that  the  soul  is  not  a  "mere 
succession,  or  chain,  of  ideas  and  exercises."  This  view 
is  contrary  to  those  natural  conceptions  of  mankind  by 
which  every  man  regards  himself  as  "a  being,   a  sub- 

■>  ScnaOQ  Vm.  "Sermon  XXIV. 
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stance,  an  agent,  immediately  the  subject  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  the  cause  and  author  of  his  volitions  and 
actions."  "Attributes  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  inde- 
pendently of  substances,  or  of  something  in  which  they  in- 
here." He  objects  to  the  view  as  "destroying  personal 
identity." 

An  idea  is  a  mere  event,  having  a  momentary  existence  and  then 
perishing  forever.  Should  another  idea  afterwards  exist,  exacthr 
resembling  it  in  cver>'thing  but  the  period  in  which  it  exists,  it  would 

not  and  could  not  be  the  same On   this  plan,  therefore,  the 

soul  of  man  hris  no  continued  existence,  except  for  an  indivisible 
moment,  and  is  not  the  same  thing  which  it  was  the  preceding  hcur. 
day,  or  year,  but  has  varied  and  become  an  absolutely  new  soul 
through  every  moment  which  has  passed  since  it  was  created,  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  new  thing  every  moment  throughout  eternity. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  which  can  be  rewarded  or  punished 
by  God.  Neither  guilt  nor  virtue  can  exist.  The  influence 
of  motives  is  forever  gone,  being  replaced  by  the  "imme- 
diate creation"  of  every  voliticxi.  And  it  is  rendered  im- 
possible for  one  human  hdng  to  receive  impressions  from 
any  other,  since  to  give  an  impression  is  to  act,  and  an 
idea,  "a  thing,  merely  passive,"  cannot  act."*  Regenera- 
tion therefore  consisted  to  Dwight  in  a  change  of  heart 
which  "consists  in  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects  communi- 
cated to  it  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  is  like 
Burton;  but,  whereas  Burton  was  jwrfectly  sure  about  the 
connection  of  this  change  with  the  new  volitions,  Dwight 
said :  "Of  the  metaphysical  nature  of  this  cause  [of  voli- 
tions] I  am  ignorant."  But  virtuous  volitions  as  truly  and 
certainly  followed  this  communication  of  relish  as  if  they 
were  created.  Then  follow  new  views  of  truth,  or  Hop- 
kins' "illumination," 

**  Profruor  IT.  B.  Smith  (Ffftth  atid  PhOciophy.  p.  a4t)  ninctta  that  thii 
•ermon  wis  not  dircctFcl  aitainM  Etnnnna,  but  BK&in«i  JoniThan  Edwar<ls  the 
VounKCT.  Thii  is  very  doubtful,  for  Edward*  had  no  influcrtre  in  New  Ham. 
having  in  fact  died  ai  Scbf^nrL-tady  tii  iSot.  wliiLc  ihc  aCTmoni  were  not  pitl  b 
writing  till  180Q.  EntmonB  wai,  however,  nitl  IMng  in  ihc  full  tide  of  U*  io- 
tutacc 
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But  there  was  s.  new  element  in  this  system  which  de- 
mands more  careful  attention,  in  the  presentation  of  wliich 
Dwight  had  been  anticipated  by  none  of  his  New  England 
predecessors.  He  added  to  the  "system  of  doctrines"  a 
"system  of  duties"  which  occupies  seventy-two  out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  scventy-tliree  sermons  of  the  series.  It  is 
a  complete  system  of  practical  ethics. 

The  g^eneral  outline  of  the  system  of  duties  is  simple.  It 
begins  with  referring  all  virtue  to  the  two  great  command- 
ments upon  which  all  others  are  dependent,  the  command- 
inents  to  love  God  with  all  the  soul,  antl  one's  neighbor  as 
oneself.  The  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Decalogue  are 
next  taken  up,  and  all  the  various  Christian  virtues  derived 
from  these  by  a  process  of  inference  or  of  logical  extension 
of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  specific  commands.  Thus,  in 
discussing  the  "first  great  commandment."  the  duties  of 
reverence  for  God,  humility,  and  resignation  are  added  to 
the  literal  obligation  to  "love"  God.  The  second  great 
commandment  leads  him  to  treat  of  the  effects  of  benev- 
olence upon  personal  happine.ss  and  on  public  happiness. 
He  then  inserts  the  somewhat  r^-markable  proposition:  "that 
Virtue  is  founded  in  Utility."  "^  No  wonder  that  he  was 
ca.11ed  a  Utilitarian,  since  he  took  the  name  himself,  and 
that  the  charge  of  Utilitarianism  long  attaclied  to  the  New 
Haven  school.  But  in  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  term 
he  was  entirely  right  when  judged  by  the  principles  of  the 
"Rightarians,"  as  they  have  sometimes  been  called.  He 
meant,  in  his  own  words,  that  "a  tendency  to  produce  hap- 
piness constitutes  the  exceHence  and  value  of  virtue." 
There  was  to  Dwight,  as  well  as  to  the  other  New  Eng- 
land theologians,  an  ultimate  good  which  it  was  the  in- 
tuitive obligation  of  every  man  to  seek  to  attain.  That 
good  he  made  "happiness."     This  was  the  only  "ultimate 
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good ;"  and  the  only  "original  cause"  of  happiness  wai 
tue.  Had  he  defined  happiness  as  the  full  and  normal  exer- 
cise of  all  our  powers,  he  would  have  seen  that  holiness,  as 
the  exercise  of  the  moral  powers,  was  itself  liappiness;  and 
as  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  of  those  powers,  the  high- 
est form  of  happiness.  But  he  never  would  have  admitted 
for  an  instant  that  any  result  of  malevolence,  arising  from 
any  new  perversity  of  things,  whereby  it  produced  happi- 
ness, could  justify  hating  any  creature,  or  constitute  such  i_ 
hate  into  virtue!  V 

So  general  is  the  acceptance  with  which  Dwight's  views 
on  practical  subjects  have  met  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  his  discussions  into  their  details.  Wc  may  there- 
fore leave  this  majestic  figure  in  our  middle  history,  who 
was  all  the  greater  because  he  left  so  little  that  was  peculiar 
to  himself.  He  powerfully  sustained  the  general  work  of 
our  theology,  and  transmitted  it  buttressed  aud  defended 
at  essential  points.  That  he  did  this  so  well  as  to  relieve 
his  successors  of  the  necessity  of  doing  it  again  gave  them 
the  0[)pDrtunity,  which  he  scarcely  had,  of  exercising  the 
critical  and  originating  faculty  and  of  asking  what  further^ 
errors  might  be  corrected  and  what  further  truths  inti 
duced. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


NATHANIEL  W.   TAYLOR 

This  great  thinker  has  already  been  brought  before  the 
reader  in  connection  with  the  discussions  upon  the  will  and 
with  the  Unitarian  controversy.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
latter  controversy  determined  his  whole  theological  career 
for  it  was  his  purpose  to  refute  the  Unitarian  reasoning 
thoroughly,  and  for  this  end  to  explore  completely  the 
whole  subject  of  anthropology,  that  led  him  to  the  theo- 
logical positions  which  he  took  and  which  have  received 
the  name  of  Taylorism.  Yet  it  was  his  fate  to  wage  his 
controversies  with  his  brethren  rather  than  with  the  com- 
mon adversar>';  for  he  assumed  the  aspect  to  many  of  them 
of  the  theological  innovator,  and  they  felt  called  upon  to 
(^pose  him  in  the  interests  of  the  very  orthodoxy  which 
he  was  tr>'ing  to  defend  in  a  more  fundamental  and  con- 
clusive way.  It  is  not  the  first  example  in  the  liistory  of 
tlieology  of  men's  confounding  defending  a  doctrine  in  a 
new  way  with  subverting  that  doctrine. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  Taylor's  doctrine  of  the 
will  must  therefore  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  in  our 
further  studies.  And  it  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  full 
measure  of  his  departure  from  Edwards  remained  con- 
cealed from  Taylor  himself.  Neither  his  opponents  nor 
he  had  a  6ne  historical  sense,  nor  perceived  that  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  theological  development,  and  them- 
selves the  actors  in  it.  To  agree  with  Edwards  was  still 
the  high  ambition  of  them  all;  and  when  Uiey  consciously 
disagreed,  as  did  Taylor,  they  thought  they  were  only  ex- 
pressing better  Exiwards'  true  meaning. 

The  great  controversies  of  Taylor  began  with  a  sermon 
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delivered  in  New  Haven,  in  1828,  upon  moral  depravity, 
the  famous  Concio  ad  Clerutn.  The  proposition  main- 
tained in  this  sermon  was  "that  Uie  entire  moral  depravit)* 
of  mankind  is  by  nature."  In  it  Taylor  successively  main- 
tained, among  others,  the  positions  that  moral  depravit>*  is 
sinfulness;  that  this  is  not  create<i  in  man,  nor  does  it  con- 
sist in  acting  Adam's  act ;  that  it  is  not  a  disposition  or  ten- 
dency to  sin  which  is  the  cause  of  all  sin;  that  it  is  "man's 
own  act,  consisting  in  a  free  choice  of  some  object  rather 
than  GotI,  as  his  chief  good; — or  a  free  preference  of  the 
world  and  of  worldly  good,  to  the  will  and  glory  of  God."  ^ 
He  then  advances  to  the  proposition  that  this  depravity  is 
by  nature.  He  defines  it :  "that  such  is  their  [men's]  na- 
ture that  they  will  sin  and  only  sin  in  all  the  appropriate 
circumstances  of  their  being."  *  Men's  nature  is  not  it- 
self sinful,  nor  is  it  the  physical  or  efficient  cause  of  their 
sinning,  but  it  is  the  occasion  of  their  sinning.  In  the  ap- 
plicatory  "remarks"  of  the  sermon  he  said  again  that  "guilt 
pertains  exclusively  to  voluntary  action."  • 

In  these  positions,  while  supposing  himself  to  hold  the 
essence  of  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessors,  Taylor  liad 
consciously  modified  its  form.  He  had,  in  fact,  only 
brought  out  more  clearly  than  they  the  positions  toward 
which  Hopkins,  Emmons,  and  Dwight  were  historically 
tending.  But  the  full  meaning  of  his  teaching  depended 
upon  his  new  conception  of  tlic  will,  upon  the  new  and  real 
freedom  which  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  giving  it.  This 
constituted  the  strange  element,  and  was  the  true  occasion 
of  the  opposition  which  he  aroused. 

This  opposition  was,  however,  more  directly  e.xcited  by 
a  position  taken  in  the  sermon  quite  incidentally  to  its  main 
purpose.    Taylor  suggested  a  new  idea  upon  the  prevention 


^  Coneio,  p.  S. 
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of  sin.  Tn  defending  the  proposition  that  universal  moral 
depravity  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections 
of  God  (thus  intentionally  meeting  the  grand  objection  of 
Channing  and  other  Unitarians),  he  opposed  the  doctrine 
which,  umier  the  influence  of  Bellamy,  had  been  prevalent 
in  New  England,  that  sin  was  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,  and  sought  to  substitute  for  it  the  supposi- 
tion (for  it  was  not  presented  as  a  matter  susceptible  of 
exact  proof)  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  moral  agency, 
God  couUt  not  prevent  sin^  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of 
sin,  in  a  moral  system. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  for  a  comprehension  of  the 
following  discussions  that  Taylor's  meaning  be  fully  under- 
stood. He  took  the  words  of  the  old  proposition  in  their 
obvious  meaning.  By  "necessary"  he  understood  indis- 
pensable; and  by  "means."  that  directly  employed  to  effect 
a  given  purpose.  The  only  means  of  good  to  Taylor  was 
good  itself;  and  since  the  greatest  good,  which  is  the  per- 
manent prevalence  of  the  highest  holiness,  might  be  pro- 
cured by  the  unvarying  holy  choices  of  all  moral  agents,  if 
they  only  would  thus  choose,  he  could  not  call  evil  "neces- 
sary" to  that  good.  He  believed  that  God  gave  man  free 
agency  because  he  could  thereby  make  him  a  being  cap- 
able of  holiness,  which  consists  in  free  choices..  He  gave  it 
to  him  for  tliis  positive  puqiose  only.  Incidentally,  it  in- 
volved the  possibility  of  sin.  which  actually  followed  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  Perhaps  God,  having  given, 
and  maintaining  free  agency  among  men,  could  not  prevent 
all  sin.  But  he  chose,  not  the  sin,  in  any  sense,  but  holi- 
ness, and  free  agency  as  the  condition  thereof;  neither  did 
he  prefer  sin  even,  in  the  words  of  some,  "all  things  con- 
sidered." or  that  degree  of  sin  actually  existing,  but  always 
holiness.  He  did  prefer  moral  agency,  though  it  would  in- 
volve sin;  and  hence  he  never  preferred  or  decreed  sin 
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directly.    It  is  involved  in  his  decrees,  but  not  as  itself  a 

thing  decreed. 

To  let  Taylor  speak  for  himself: 

Is  it  more  honorable  to  God  to  suppose  that  such  is  the  nature 
of  tin  that  he  could  not  acotmiplish  the  highest  good  without  it, 
than  to  suppose  that  such  is  the  nature  of  frtf  agency  that  God  couM 
not  wholly  prevent  its  pwrversion?  .  -  .  .  The  prevention  of  sin  bj 
any  influence  that  destroys  the  powtr  to  sin  destroys  moral  agency. 
Moral  agent!  must  then  possess  the  power  to  sin.  Who  then  can 
prove  a  priori,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  a  being  a<Ad 
can  sin  vfili  not  tin  f  How  can  it  be  proved  a  priori,  or  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  that  a  thing  will  not  be.  when  for  aught  that 
appears   it    may   be?  • 

It  will  be  noted  here  that  the  fundamental  thought  un- 
derlying all  the  discussion  is  the  new  idea  of  freedom. 
God  has  given  man  the  power  of  acting  as  a  true  first 
cause,  and  has  thus  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  tru« 
power,  even  the  divine  power,  as  a  determining  cause  of 
his  volitions. 

Three  controversies  followed  the  appearance  of  tliis  ser- 
mon, of  which  two  sprang  directly  and  solely  from  it,  the 
third  partially. 

I.    THE   C0NTROVE8SV    WITH    HARVEY 

The  year  following  C1829),  Joseph  Harvey,  pastor  of 
the  church  at  W^estchester,  Conn.,  reviewed  Taylor's  ser- 
mon in  a  panTphlct  of  forty  pages.  The  review  begins  with 
discussing  the  proposition  that  moral  depravity  is  man's 
own  act.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  review  of  Tay- 
lor's citations  of  authorities,  he  affirms  that  the  theory  is 
"irrational  and  unbiblical.  It  alleges  an  effect  without  2 
cause."  ■  He  thus  shows  at  the  outset  that  he  has  not  fol- 
lowed Taylor  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  position  as  to 
the  will,  and  cannot  conceive  of  the  cause  of  any  volition 
lying  entirely  in  the  causing  agent.     He  is  still  upon  the 

•  L9C.  eii..  p.  3». 
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old  Edwardean  basis.  Such  criticism  is  not  likely  to  help. 
Hence  he  goes  on  to  maintain,  by  a  variety  of  arguments, 
that  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  is  itself  sinful,  though  even 
Edwards  had  taught  that  all  sin  was  voluntary.    The  great 

t  proof  is  that  God  regards  and  treats  infants  as  sinners. 
The  fundamental  objection  to  Taylor  he  states  in  these 
words : 

If  then  Dr.  Taylor  means,  as  he  say.s  he  does,  that  nature  is  not 

»Che  efficient  cause  of  sin,  but  the  occasion  or  reason  of  it,  he  relin- 
quishes the  ccrtatrty  of  effect  and  admits  that  its  actual  occurrence 
depends  upon  circumstances.  And  this,  according  to  his  own  defini- 
tion, is  Arrainianism.*> 

■        In  Other   words,    Harvey  cannot   understand    the  new 
theory  of  the  will. 

The  last  rlivision  of  the  criticism  considers  Taylor's 
views  upon  the  permission  of  sin.  Harvey  begins  with  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  Taylor.  He  summarizes  his 
opponent  thus;  "Sin  is  on  the  whole  an  evil  in  the  govern- 
ment of  God  which  he  did  not  choose  to  permit,  but  which 
he  could  not  prevent."    Kotlxing  is  clearer  than  that  Tay- 

I  lor  taught  that  God  did,  on  the  whole,  "choose  to  permit" 
sin.  He  said  in  the  Concw  "that  the  providential  purposes 
or  decrees  of  God  extend  to  all  actual  events,  sin  not  ex- 
cepted." '  God  ordained  "the  system"  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  involved,  and  therefore  he,  on  the  whole, 
chose  to  permit  what  was  involved.  Harvey,  in  reply  td 
what  he  ha.s  stated  as  Taylor's  position,  maintains  tnat 
God  can  prevent  sin.  and  cites  the  angels  as  a  proof  of  this 
fact;  but  he  does  not  touch  Taylor's  argument  by  this 
objection,  since  Taylor  would  include  the  angels  in  the  sys- 
tem in  which  we  are,  would  also  cite  the  fallen  angels,  and 
even  now  had  in  mind  a  thought,  which  he  brought  out 
more  clearly  later,  that  God  was  limited  by  the  best  good 
•  Ibid.,  p.  is. 
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of  all  considered,  or  could  not  consistently  prevent  sin  in  a 
moral  system.  So  completely  had  he  failed  to  understand 
Taylor,  The  idea  of  any  scU-limitation  upon  the  part  of 
the  Deity  was  thoroughly  abhorrent  to  his  thinking. 

The  following  June  (1829)  both  these  pamphlets,  the 
Concio  and  Harvey's  Revieiv,  were  discussed  in  the  Quar- 
terly Christian  Spectator,  published  in  New  Haven,  and 
serving  as  the  medium  for  the  extension  of  the  influence 
of  the  Divinity  School  and  its  leading  professor.  The  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Harvey,  as  lingering  upon  the  untenable 
ground  of  Edwards,  n^here  he  had  remained  after  reject- 
ing imputation,  by  an  "utter  confusion  of  personal  iden- 
tity," '  is  exhibited,  and  it  is  declared  necessary  either  to 
go  back  to  imputation  or  forward  to  the  position  tliat  all 
sin  is  actual.  Har\'ey's  argument  from  sin  to  a  sinful 
cause  is  shown  to  rest  upon  the  groundless  supposition  thai 
"the  cause  of  a  given  effort  must  have  the  same  properties 
or  attributes  as  the  effect  itself."  •  The  defects  of  his 
theory  of  the  will  are  reduced  to  his  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  three  faculties  of  the  mind."*  A  discussion  01 
efficient  and  occasional  causes  is  added,  in  whicli  the  former 
kind  of  cause  is  reserved  for  the  acting  agent.  Pains  are 
also  taken  in  this  review  to  present  again  Dr.  Taylor's 
theories  as  to  the  prevention  of  sin.  and  to  show  how  tlie 
theory  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good 
was,  in  Taylor's  mind,  an  excess  of  speculation  from  which 
he  desired  to  recall  theology.  The  reviewer  strikes  again 
the  keynote  of  the  discussion  in  the  following  words: 

The  moral  government  of  GocI,  in  distinction  from  his  providen- 
tial dominion,  has  been  a  subject  of  but  little  di&cussion.  The  views 
of  men  concerning  it  arc  apt  to  be  loose  and  indefinite.  Almost  cvctt- 
thing  pertaining  to  the  government  of  God  lias  been  referred  to  hii 
physical  agency.     Hence  it  has  been  inferred  from  his  omnipoteiice, 

•  S^tclaior,  he,  tit.,  p.  349. 
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as  a  kind  of  axiom,  that  God  could,  in  a  moral  system,  have  pre- 
vented all  sin.  This  has  been  supjwsed  to  result  so  directly  from  his 
power  that  a  doubt  respecting  it  has  seemed  to  involve  a  question  re- 
specting his  perfection.  Yet  it  is  not  a  limitation  of  his  power  to 
&ay  that  what  in  the  nature  of  ihe  case  is  impossible,  could  not  have 
been  done.  And  do  we  know  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  all  sin, 
or  the  present  amount  of  sin,  could  have  been  prevented  and  yet  a. 
moral  government  have  existed  at  all?  Plain  it  is  that,  if  sin  be  pre- 
vented, this  must  be  done  not  by  force  alone  but  by  a  moral  iuBueiice 
exerted  upon  created  minds,  ^fcral  beings  are  voluntary  beings. 
They  act  under  the  influence  of  motives.  If  they  arc  kept  from  sinning, 
it  is  not  because  they  cannot  sin,  but  because  obedience  is  their 
choice." 

Mr.  Harvey  himself  (it  would  seem)  replied  to  this  re- 
view in  an  Examination  (1829).'*  He  tries,  with  little 
success,  to  turn  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  his 
positions.  For  instance,  he  tries  to  modify  the  position 
that  a  cause  must  have  the  attributes  and  properties  of  the 
effect;  but  he  ends  by  saying  that  "in  the  case  supposed 
....  they  are  in  respect  to  each  other  invariably  the  same, 
like  a  stream  to  a  fountain."*^  He  puts  the  question  in 
dispute  in  this  form:  "Are  men  sinners  from  their 
birth?"**  Harvey  answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative 
because  he  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  knowledge  of 
law  is  necessary  to  sin.^"  He  thinks  that  there  may  be 
moral  action,  which  is  sinful,  from  birth,  even  before 
knowledge  of  law  can  be  had,  and  this  condition  of  sinful 
moral  action  is  what  he  means  by  nature  when  he  says  that 
man  is  a  sinner  by  nature. 

Ineffective  as  all  this  was,  Harvey  nevertheless  rendered 
some  service  in  the  dispute  by  pressing  Taylor  upon  points 
which  he  had  scarcely  considered  sufficiently.  Thus  he 
demands  to  know  how  Ur.  Taylor  accounts  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  sin  and  for  its  certain  universality  upon  his  theory 

»'  Ibid.,  pp.  3?g  f. 

**  PublUhcd  aX  HutfoTd:  Sro,  53  pi(ea.  la  Oberlln  College  librur.  No. 
>«4  It   7731.  "  BTaimnatioti,  p.  to. 
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of  freedom.'*     Taylor  had  been  quite  indistinct  as  to  this 

crucial  point,  and  needed  to  be  sharply  called  to  a  definite 

answer.    But  no  such  answer  was  forthcoming.    And  then 

Taylor  had  propounded  an  explanation  of  the  way  that  si 

rises  historically  in  the  developing  life  of  an  infant.     He 

had  said: 

A  child  enters  the  world  with  a  variety  of  apjMrUtes  and  dcsins 
which  arc  generally  acknowledged  to  be  neither  sinful  nor  boljr. 
Committed  in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness  to  the  assiduity  of  parentil 
fondness,  it  commences  existence  the  object  of  unceasing  care,  watch- 
fulness, and  concession,  to  those  around  it.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  That  the  natural  appetites  are  first  developed;  and  each  advan- 
cing month  brings  them  new  objects  of  gratitication.  The  obvious  con- 
sequence is  that  self-indulgence  becomes  the  master  principle  in  the 
soul  of  every  child  long  before  it  can  understand  that  this  self-in- 
dulgence will  ever  interfere  with  the  rights,  or  entrench  on  ihe  hap- 
piness, of  others.  Thus  by  repetition  is  the  force  of  constitutional 
propensities  accumulating  a  bias  towards  seff-gratitication,  which  be- 
comes incredihiy  strong  before  a  knowledge  of  duty  or  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  can  possibly  have  entered  the  mind.  That  moment — 
the  commencement  of  moral  agency,  at  length  arrives.  Does  the 
child  now  come  in  a  stale  of  perfect  neutrality  to  the  question  whether 
it  will  obey  or  disobey  the  command  which  cuts  it  off  from  some 
favorite  gratification?  If  the  temptation  presented  to  constitutional 
propensities  could  be  so  strong  in  the  case  of  Adam,  as  to  overpower 
the  force  of  established  habits  of  virtue  in  the  maturity  of  his  reason, 
how  absolute  is  the  certainty  that  every  child  will  yield  to  the  urgency 
of  those  propensities  under  the  redoubled  impulse  of  long  cherished 
self-gratification  and  in  the  dawn  of  intellectual  existence  I  Could 
the  uniform  certainty  of  this  event  be  greater  if  the  hand  of  Omni- 
potence were  laid  upon  the  child  to  secure  Ihe  result?*' 

Evidently,  this  is  an  explanation  of  the  case  by  "circum- 
stances," as  Harvey  points  out,  and  by  circumstances  w 
differ  greatly  in  different  cases.    And  though  Harvey 
not  avoid  forms  of  expression  that  lay  him  open  to  a  sharp 
verbal  reply,  he  is  right  in  urging  the  necessity  of  explain* 
ing  how  universal  sin  results  from  such  a  condition  of 

'•  L»e.  Ht..  p.  36. 

**  Sptetator.   June,    1S99,   p.    iiS,     Thii   ragBcnion 
Edwifdi  in  hii  Original  ^Vh,  cf.  abov?  p.   86. 
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T  choice  of  the 
will  is,  then,  after  all,  the  turning  point  in  the  existence  of 
sin.  The  reviewers  have  told  us  how  the  natural  propen- 
sities are  excited  and  increased,  but  they  have  not  toM  us 
how  they  result  in  choice."  '*  In  pressing  Taylor  so  hard 
at  this  point,  Harvey  pointed  the  way  to  a  necessary  further 
advance.    But  Taylor  was  not  able  to  make  it. 

Taylor,  however,  replied  to  Harvey  in  an  Inquiry,^^  in 
which  he  first  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  de- 
parture from  Dr.  Dwight,  and  then  discussed  the  points 
brought  forward  in  the  Examination.  He  thought  the 
prospect  "fair"  "of  a  speedy  and  an  almost  exact  agree- 
ment" between  the  contestants,  lie  recalls  Harvey  from 
the  point  which  that  gentleman  had  stated  as  the  true  issue 
(whether  men  are  sinners  from  their  birth),  to  the  true 
point  as  he  conceives  it,  the  nature  of  srn.  He  drives  Har- 
vey into  the  comer  as  to  the  p:)SSTbility  of  a  sin  before 
conscious  voluntary  transgression ;  but  he  does  not  answer 
the  difficulty  about  the  previous  certainty  of  sin  upon  the 
basis  of  a  doctrine  of  freedom. 

One  or  two  more  tracts  followed  in  this  controversy; 
but  they  added  nothing  to  the  presentation  of  the  issue. 
Taylor's  views  were  still  too  new  to  be  properly  under- 
stood by  the  churches. 

II.    THE  CONTRON'ERSY  WITH    WOODS 

We  have  already  followed  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  of  An- 
dover,  in  his  controversy  with  the  Unitarians,  and  have 
seen  the  immovable  conservatism  of  his  position,  which 
prevented  him  from  attempting  any  constnjctive  work 
upon  the  doctrines  involved,  by  which  work  alone  a  help- 
ful reply  could  have  been  given  and  the  state  of  theology 
really    advanced.      The    same   conservatism,    joined    with 
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some  inability  to  put  himself  at  another  man's  point  of 
view,  led  him  to  form  aii  unfavorable  estimate  of  the  tend- 
encies of  Taylor's  suggestions  in  tlic  Concio,  and,  with  a 
good  deal  of  solemn  and  misplaced  unction,  to  reply  to 
them  at  considerable  length." 

The  reply  is  principally  confined  to  Taylor's  suggestions 
as  to  the  prevention  of  sin.  But  no  sooner  does  Woods 
strike  the  subject  than  it  is  evident  that  he  is  incapable  of 
understanding  Taylor.  Whereas  Taylor's  idea  was  that 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  prevent  sin  while  maintaining 
the  moral  system  in  which  agents  are  inalienably  able  to 
sin,  Woods  infers  that  he  meant  that  God  had  no  power  to 
prevent  it  "in  the  literal  and  proper  sense."  "  As  soon  as 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  fairly  begins,  Woods  presents 
his  own  theory,"  which  may  be  concisely  stated  thus:  The 
existence  of  sin  is  a  mystery.  "The  incomprehensible  God, 
for  reasons  which  lie  bcyoml  human  intelligence,  taking  a 
perfect  view  of  Ins  own  attributes  and  of  the  whole  system 
of  created  beings,  saw  it  to  be  best  not  to  prevent  the  exist- 
ence of  moral  evil"  and  "chose  to  admit  it  into  the  uni- 
verse," and  "will  make  it  a  means  of  glory  to  his  name 
and  of  good  to  his  kingdom."  Thus  he  takes  a  position 
midway  between  the  plain,  unvarnished  Hopkinsian  "means 
of  the  greatest  good"  and  Taylor's  ascription  of  the  dif- 
ficulty to  the  will  of  man.  He  later  argues  powerfully  in 
support  of  Hopkins*  view  *'  and  is,  on  the  whole,  in- 
clined to  it.  But  he  is  always  prepared  to  deny  stoutly  the 
supposition  that  God  could  not  prevent  sin. 

The  root  of  his  opposition  to  the  idea  that  God  could 
not  prevent  sin  while  maintaining  moral  agency  is  ex- 
hibited as  soon  as  he  touches  upon  the  subject  of  the  will. 
He  does  not  believe  in  "power  to  the  contrary,"  thus  occu- 

**  Lttltrt  to   Rrv.   Nathanitt   W.   T«yicr,   D.D.    (Ando»cr.    1840:    114    paces)- 
»>0^.  eit.,  p.  J7.  "Ibid.,  p.  3J.  **  Ibid.,  pp.  70  f. 


pying  the  Burtonian  position."  Taylor's  theory,  he  says, 
"seems  to  imply  that  moral  agents  as  such,  that  is,  moral 
agents  in  the  exercise  of  their  moral  agency,  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  God;"  and  dependence  upon  God  he  defines 
thus:  "That  it  depends  upon  Grod's  will  whether  their 
moral  agency  shall  be  exerted  in  one  way  or  another."  *" 
That  is  strict  Edwardean  determinism.  He  was  thus  led 
to  believe  that  Taylor's  scheme  would  tend  "towards  a 
denial  of  all  divine  power  and  divine  influence  in  the  con- 
version of  sinners  except  merely  such  a  kind  of  power  and 
influence  as  we  have  over  the  minds  of  our  fellow  men."  *• 
He  himself  later  recurs  to  the  old  theory  of  the  arbitrary 
will  of  God,  for  he  proves  that  God  has  power  to  convert 
men  by  several  arguments,  among  which  are,  "God  is 
omnipotent,"  "  and  makes  an  antithesis  between  the  "will, 
counsel,  or  pleasure  of  God"  and  his  "power"  to  con- 
vert." X 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Woods  could  not  understand  \ 
Taylor,  and  that  his  part  in  the  controversy  was  not  cal- 
culated to  throw  any  more  light  upon  the  subject  than  Har- 
vey's had  been.  Both  of  these  writers  were,  in  fact,  out- 
side the  current  of  the  New  England  development,  and, 
while  loyal  to  such  predecessors  as  Hopkins,  failed  en- 
tirely to  comprehend  Hopkins  or  his  great  constructive  as- 
sociates in  the  true  significance  of  their  labors.  Tliis  was 
the  less  astonishing  in  Wood's  case,  for  it  was  a  funda- 
mental idea  in  the  constitution  of  Andover  Seminary,  for 
which  he  was  more  responsible  than  any  other  person, 
that  a  man  could  be  both  a  Hopkiiisian  and  a  true  follower 
of  Westminster.  The  theological  struggle  to  unite  these 
irreconcilable  positions  is  the  tragedy  of  that  institution. 


**IhiJ.,  p.  4«. 
■•  IbU..  p.  47. 
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As  usual,  the  New  Haven  writers  replied  Jn  the  Spec- 
tator.^ The  reply  is  exceedingly  sharp  when  compared 
with  the  laTx)re<I  and  ctimbrous  style  of  Dr.  Woods.  After 
showing  that  Woods  has  erected  Taylor's  h>*pothesis  into 
a  theory,  thus  improperly  changfing  the  point  at  issue,  the 
reviewer  goes  on  to  prove  that  Woods  "conceded  the  great 
principle  maintained  by  Dr.  Taylor  ....  by  affirming 
that  all  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  our  saying  is 
this:  that  God  for  wise  and  good  reasons  decided  to  permit 
the  existence  of  sin."  ** 

Now  if  these  things  ar«  »o — if  the  reasons  for  God's  pcrniissioo 
of  sin  are  known  only  to  his  own  infinite  mind,  if  we  are  incapable 
of  discnwring  ihe  reasons — if  the  case  does  not  admit  of  assignin| 
a  reason,  then  to  assign  the  reason  in  question,  vix.,  "that  sin  is  the 
n<cei;sar>-  means  of  the  greatest  good,"  is  wholly  unwarranted.  Hu 
not  Dr.  Woods,  then,  most  abundantly  conceded  all  that  Dr.  Taylor 
asserts  on  this  point?  The  whole  includes  the  parts;  and  if  no  reasoD 
can  properly  be  assigned  in  the  case,  then,  this  particular  reason,  Dr 
Woods  himself  being  judge,  cannot  be  assigned.  What  concession 
could  be  more  ample  or  complete?  If  God  "onl/'  knows  the  reasons 
for  the  entrance  of  ain  into  the  universe,  then  Ur.  Woods  does  not 
know  ihcm;  and,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "ignorance  is  incompetent  ta 
make  an  objection." 

But  ample  as  these  general  concessions  are.  Dr.  Woods  has  been 
more  specific,  lie  has  actually  adopted  the  very  statements  of  ihoi* 
whom  he  has  come  forward  to  arraign  before  the  public  Dr.  Tay- 
lor asks  in  substance,  may  not  God  have  chosen  his  present  "method 
of  administration"  not  became  (as  any  part  of  the  reason)  it  em- 
braced moral  evil,  "but  though  ur  notwithstanding  it  would  nut  en- 
tirely exclude  tsiich)  evil,"  Now  this  is  the  identical  statement  made 
by  Dr,  Woods  in  the  following  passage.  May  not  this  have  been  the 
case,  says  Dr.  Taylor,  \fight  not  this  be  the  case,  »a>-s  Dr.  Woods; 
this  is  the  sole  difference. — "Might  not  God  see  that  the  particular 
mode  of  proceeding  which  he  actually  adopted,  was  better  than  any 
other,  ....  and  though  it  would  not  entirely  exclude  evil,  would 
tiltimately  raise  his  kingdom  to  a  higher  degree  of  holiness  and  hap- 
piness than  any  other  ?'^ 


Aggravating  as  this  mode  of  turning  the  controve 
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must  have  been,  it  did  in  fact  exhibit  the  entire  consistency 
of  Taylor's  new  explanations  with  the  fundamental  posi- 
tions of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  thus  legi- 
timatize his  speculations  in  the  system  of  New  England 
thought.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  reply,  while 
equally  effective  as  an  answer  to  Woods,  did  nothing  to 
further  the  controversy.  Others  joined  in  the  discussion, 
as,  for  example,  Rev.  E.  R.  Tyler  in  a  sennon  with  the 
illuminating  title,  HoUness  Preferable  ta  Sin  (1829);  but 
the  controversy  was  soon  lost  in  the  stir  occasioned  by  a 
still  greater  one,  viz. : 

III.     THE   CONTROVERSY    WITH    TYLER 

The  roots  of  this  controversy  lie  far  back  in  the  New 
England  history.  We  have  seen  the  great  interest  which 
was  displayed  from  the  time  of  Edwards  himself  in  all  the 
philosophy  of  revivals.  The  discussions  of  methods  of  ex- 
horting sinners,  and  of  the  proper  use  of  the  "means"  of  re- 
generation, had  been  frequent;  and  the  appearance  of  a 
new  work  upon  this  subject  at  any  time  would  have  been 
always  regarded  as  entirely  appropriate — indeed  as  a  fa- 
vorable indication  as  to  the  piety  and  earnestness  of  the 
churches. 

It  was  therefore  quite  in  the  order  of  things  when 
Gardner  Spring,  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  New  York, 
published  in  1827  A  Dissertation  on  the  Means  of  Regen- 
eration. He  defines  the  means  as  "whatever  is  adapted  to 
arrest  tlie  attention  of  men  to  moral  and  spiritual  objects," 
including  the  Bible,  ministry,  word  of  God,  sabbath,  sanc- 
tuary, etc.  God  seems  uniformly  to  connect  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  with  these  means,^^  and  in  the  offers  of  the 
gospel  he  is  entirely  sincere.  Now,  unregenerate  men  make 
only  an  insincere  and  wrong  use  of  the  means,'*  and  die 

•»0f.  eit..  pp-  «.  7-  ••Ibid.,  p.   13. 
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question  hence  arises  how  such  a  use  of  means  is  con- 
nected with  regeneration.**  Such  a  use  is  not  acceptable 
to  God;  there  is  no  promise  made  to  such  a  use  of  means; 
they  do  not  bring  man  to  hoh"ness ;  tliey  do  not  always  ter- 
minate in  regeneration;  they  do  not  cliange  the  heart, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  immediate  exercise  of  the  divine 
power.  Spring  si)eaks  of  this  as  the  "production"  of  holi- 
ness.** He  thus  uses  the  phrase  of  Emmons,  and  his  doc- 
trine is  that  of  Emmons,  its  metaphysical  elements  being 
omitted.    He  says: 

The  principal  reason  why  this  influence  is  necessary  is  that  tta- 
regcnerated  men  are  enemies  to  God  and  holiness,  and  their  hostility 
is  so  unyielding  that  no  Itjjlit  communicated  to  their  understanding, 
no  obligations  addressed  to  their  conscience,  no  motives  presented  to 
their  hopes  or  their  fears,  can  produce  holy  love." 

Thus  they  are  substantially  put  out  of  the  entire  reach  of 
the  moral  government  of  God  and  reduced  under  a  govern- 
ment of  force. 

It  can  be  of  little  interest  to  know  that  Spring  found 
under  these  circumstances  some  use  for  "means."  They 
enlighten  the  understanding,  impress  the  conscience,  illus- 
trate the  obduracy  of  the  heart,  exhibit  the  powerlessness 
of  men."  Hence  the  only  true  exhortation  to  be  addressed 
to  men  when  unrepentant  is  to  repent,  not  to  use  the  means 
of  regeneration. 

Taylor,  who  was  a  great  preacher  and  evangelist,  could 
not  rest  easy  under  the  publication  of  such  doctrines,  after 
he  had  once  got  clear  ideas  upon  the  nature  of  the  sensibil- 
^ity  and  the  will,  and  liad  begun  to  understand  the  moral 
government  of  God.  Accordingly,  he  reviewed  Spring  in 
the  several  numbers  of  the  Spectator  for  1829  at  great 
length.  Spring  left  the  question  why  the  sinner  should  do 
anything    preparatory    to    conversion    substantially    tman- 

••  Loc.  cU.,  p,    16.  ••  ibid.,  pp.   17-^4. 
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swered.  He  did  not  show  a  way  to  the  heart  whereby  if 
might  be  influenced  to  repent,  nor  justify  his  doctrine  tha^ 
the  sinner  should  be  exhorted  to  nothing  but  immediate 
repentance.  The  pulpit,  unless  sustained  by  reas^s  drawn 
from  other  regions,  was  prostrated  by  his  argument.  It 
was  to  raise  it  again,  to  perform  the  task  left  unperformed 
by  Spring,  to  find  a  neutral  point  in  the  mind  to  which  the 
motives  of  the  gospel  could  be  addressed  and  the  pulpit 
make  its  appeal,  that  Taylor  wrote. 

He  begins  hy  denying  that  acts  which  are  themselves 
sinful  can  be  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  words  called  "using 
the  means  of  regeneration."  *"  He  lays  down  the  great 
principle  that  *'the  mode  of  divine  influence  is  consistent 
with  the  moral  nature  of  this  change  as  a  voluntary  act  of 
man;  and  also  that  it  is  through  the  truth,  and  implies  at- 
tention to  tnith  on  the  part  of  man."  "  Thus  he  rescues 
freedom  and  the  divine  government  at  the  outset.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  discussion  he  takes  the  liberty  which  every 
writer  has,  of  defining  his  terms  according  to  the  way  in 
which  he  proposes  to  use  them,  and  confines  the  term  "re- 
generation" to  "that  act  of  the  will,  or  heart,  which  con- 
sists in  a  preference  of  God  to  every  other  object,"  *'  He 
thus  differs  from  Hc^kins,  but  differs  explicitly  and  con- 
sistently. 

The  process  of  regeneration  (or,  as  the  Hopkinsians 
would  have  said,  conversion)  Taylor  describes  as  follows: 

There  is  in  man  a  capacity  of  feeling,  which  responds 
to  appropriate  motives,  even  those  which  exhibit  the  glory 
and  excellence  of  God.  This  he  sometimes  terms  a  "desire 
for  happiness,"  which  is  constitutional  in  man,  and  hence 
unalienated  by  the  course  of  sin  in  which  the  unrejjentant 
man  has  lived.    His  usual  desig^nation  for  this  was  "self- 
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jects  as  fitted  to  gratify  his  constitutional  desire  and  if 
then,  under  the  view  of  them  as  the  greatest  good,  he 
actually  chooses  them,  thus  taking  God  as  his  portion,  he  is 
regenerated;  and  these  motives  which  have  appealed  to  his 
desire  of  happiness  are  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  in 
yielding  to  them  he  "uses"  them.  The  agent  of  regenera- 
tion is  thus  the  lioly  Spirit,  who  acts  as  such  in  presenting 
these  motives.  Here  then  is  freedom,  the  neutral  ground 
to  which  appeal  can  be  made  in  the  sensibility,  and  the 
divine  government,  preserved  by  the  theory  of  the  divine 
action  througli  motives. 

The  following  single  and  unbroken  paragraph  sum- 
marizes the  wliolc  position.     Speaking  of  "self-love": 

Nor  otiglit  h  to  be  overlooked  that  this  part  of  our  nature  is 
always  with  us.  be  our  moral  character  what  it  may.  It  always  longs 
for  h?pp*nc3S.  without  including  in  itself  the  act  of  the  will  or  heart 
fixed  on  any  given  source  of  object,  whence  wc  resolve  to  seek  our 
happiness:  for  whether  by  an  act  of  the  wilt  or  heart  we  resolve  to 
5«k  our  chief  happiness  from  one  object  or  another,  we  still  desire 
to  be  happy.  Whenever  wc  do  fix  upon  the  object,  self-love  primarily 
prompts  to  the  choice  {ndt  determines  it)  ;  and  therefore  exists  prior 
to  the  act  of  will  by  which  wc  fix  our  afTcctions  on  any  object  as  our 
chief  go<xt.  To  self-love  the  appeal  may  always  be  made,  and  feel- 
ingly made,  even  in  the  lowest  stages  of  moral  dcgeneracj",  to  pro- 
duce both  the  conviction  and  impression  that  there  is  greater  good 
in  God  than  in  the  world.  To  this  part  of  our  nature  all  motives  de- 
signed to  change  Ibe  governing  purpose  or  supreme  affection  of  the 
heart  must  always  be  primarily  addressed.  They  cannot  be  addressed 
to  a  holy  heart,  already  existing  in  sinful  man.  Nor  will  it  be  pre- 
tended that  Cod  proffers  gratification  to  the  selfish  principle  in  man 
as  the  means  of  winning  him  to  holiness,  since  this  would  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  prevent  the  cliange.  The  mutiws  fitted  to  tlc- 
stroy  the  selfish  principle  (and  such  must  be  all  the  moti%"cs  addressed 
to  mail  to  restore  him  to  holmess)  can  find  nothing  in  that  prin- 
ciple but  resistance.  If  therefore  there  be  not  in  m.in  a  conMilutionat 
capacity  of  happiness  from  some  other  source  than  the  world ;  if 
man  cannot  be  made  to  sfe  and  ffff  thsit  there  is  to  him  greater 
good  in  God  than  in  any  other  object,  the  motives  of  holiness  might 
as  well  be  addressed  to  the  trees  of  the  forest  as  to  men.  So  certain 
as  man  is  a  mors!  agent  end  is  properly  addressed  by  motives  to  holi- 
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nes»,  so  certain  U  tt  that  he  has  constitalkmal  susceptibilities  to  tlal 
good  which  these  motives  proffer;  and  that,  if  he  is  led  u  all  to  pnler 
this  good  lo  everjr  oihcr,  he  Is  primarily  prompted  to  the  cboioe  \rf 
the  desire  of  happiness  or  self-love. ♦■ 

Taylor  then  takes  up  the  issue  more  sharply  with  Sprii^ 
and  maintains  that  "no  acts  of  the  sinner  while  the  selfish 
principle  remains  active  in  the  heart  constitute  using  the 
means  of  regeneration."  And  before  he  closes  the  series 
of  articles  he  enters  upon  the  nature  of  moral  government 
at  large,  and  upon  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
motives,  rejecting  with  great  emphasis  the  idea  that  the 
change  in  regeneration  must  be  in  the  "very  subsuncc  of 
the  souL"  " 

To  these  articles  Bennet  Tyler,**  then  minister  in  P 
land,  Me.,  replied  in  Strictures  (1829).  He  was  most 
fortunate  in  having  written  his  pamphlet  before  the  arti- 
cles in  the  Spectator  were  completed,  although  he  supposed 
that  they  were  complete.  He  had  to  adjust  his  discussion 
to  the  last  article  of  the  series  by  an  appendix,  in  which  he 
was  rather  unsuccessful.  He  had,  in  fact,  thoroughly  mis- 
understood Taylor,  having  failed  to  get  the  initial  pro- 
pfisal  of  a  neutral  |K>int  in  the  soul,  to  which  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  could  appeal,  at  all  into  his  mind.  Thus  he 
thought  that  Taylor  was  already  substantially  gone  over 
to  Arminianism,  and  he  scrutinized  every  word  under  this 
false  light.  He  misstates  the  question  lo  begin  with.  He 
says:  The  question  is  "whether  any  acts  performed  by  the 
sinner  antecedent  to  a  change  of  heart  are  tneans  of  effect- 
ing this  change."  **  Taylor  never  confused  acts  with 
means.    The  motives  were  the  means,  and  motives  are  not 
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acts.  Then  Tyler  makes  a  sharp,  though  totally  incorrect, 
analysis  of  the  mental  operations.  He  says :  "To  my  mind 
it  is  plain  that  if  sinners  use  the  means  of  regeneration, 
they  must  use  them  with  a  holy  heart,  or  an  unholy  heart, 
or  no  heart  at  all;  that  is  with  right  motives,  or  wrong 
motives,  or  no  motive  at  all."  **  He  thus  denies  that  there 
can  be  any  volition  (such,  for  example,  as  fixing  the  at- 
tention, which  Taylor  mentions)  of  a  morally  neutral  char- 
acter. 

A  passage  will  illustrate  Tyler's  difficulties: 

But  what  is  the  moral  character  of  the  man  after  the  suspension 
of  the  sclfiih  principle  and  previous  to  regeneration?  Is  he  holy? 
No.  Is  he  sinful?  No.  Then  he  cannot  be  a  moral  agent.  And  how 
has  hi3  moral  agency  ceased?  Has  he  lost  his  reason?  No.  Has  he 
ceased  to  act?  No.  He  is  using  the  means  of  regeneration.  But  to 
use  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end  is  to  act  with  some  in- 
tention ;  and  it  must  be  either  a  good  or  bad  intention.  Consequently 
the  act  must  be  either  sinful  or  holy.  But  what  docs  he  do?  He 
"determines  to  direct  his  Ihoughts  to  the  objects"  of  choice,  viz.,  God 
and  the  world,  "for  the  sake  of  considering  their  relative  value,  oE 
forming  a  judgment  respecting  ic,  and  of  choosing  one  or  the  other 
as  bis  chief  good."  He  takes  into  solemn  consideration  the  question 
whether  the  highest  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  God  or  the  world ; — 
he  pursues  this  enquiry,  if  need  be.  till  it  results  in  the  conviction 
that  such  happiness  is  to  he  found  in  God  only; — he  follows  up  this 
conviction  with  that  intent  and  cngrossinp  contemplation  of  the  real- 
ities which  truth  disclose;,  and  with  that  stirring  up  of  his  sensibil- 
ities in  view  of  them  which  shall  invest  the  world,  when  considered 
as  his  only  portion,  with  an  aspect  of  insignificance,  of  gloom,  and 
even  of  terror;  he  perseveres  in  this  contemplation,  till  he  discovers 
a  reality  and  an  excellence  in  the  objects  of  holy  afTection.  which 
shall  put  him  on  direct  and  desperate  efforts  to  fix  his  heart  upon 
them;  and  he  alters  upon  this  process  of  thought,  of  effort,  and  of 
action,  as  one  which  is  never  to  be  abandoned  until  the  end  proposed 
by  it  is  accomplished.  All  this,  it  must  be  recollected,  he  does  with- 
out either  holiness  or  sin,  and  consequently  without  performing  a 
single  moral  act.    Believe  this  who  cant" 

The  reader,  if  entirely  dependent  upon  the  present  his- 
tory for  his  knowledge  of  this  controversy,  will  be  aston- 

"/Wrf.  *^  StHdmti.  p.    17. 
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ished  at  this  extract  and  will  be  inclined  to  w*)nder  how 
Tyler  could  ever  have  supposed  that  he  was  correctly  repre- 
senting Taylor's  position.  But  a  reference  to  the  page  in 
the  Spectator  to  which  Tyler  refers  (32)  will  show  that 
nearly  all  these  phrases,  describing  processes  and  acts  of 
choice,  are  Taylor's  own !  The  passage,  however,  was  not 
designed  as  a  careful  view  of  Taylor's  understanding  of  re- 
g;eneration,  but  was  designed  to  illustrate  how  a  sinner 
inight  be  regenerated  in  a  totally  different  way  from  that 
which  Spring  had  described.  Natural  as  the  misunder- 
standing was,  especially  when  Tyler  had  not  put  himself  at 
Taylor's  central  point  of  view,  it  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided  if  Tyler  had  seen  the  following  passage,  from  the 
article  still  unprinted  when  he  was  writing  his  Strictures. 

Th?  question  arises  ....  where  do  tee  place  the  using  of  the 
means  of  regeneration?  We  answer,  under  regeneration  it»cl(.  in 
the  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term— in  those  acts  of  contetnpbl- 
inp  divine  truth  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  necessarily  co-exisiiog 
with  the  act  of  choice  or  love,  denominated  regeneration  in  the  re- 
stricted, theological  meaning  of  the  word.  Up  to  that  momcni  the 
nclBsh  principle  had  predominated  in  the  soul,  and  no  acts  per- 
formed under  its  influence  could  he  a  using  of  the  means  of  pracc. 
But  at  this  moment,  by  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  the  set6sh 
principle  ceases  to  predominate  in  the  heart.  At  that  moment,  God 
and  divine  things  stand  before  the  soul,  no  longer  prc-occnpied  by 
supreme  selfishness  and  love  of  the  world.  At  that  moment  this 
view  of  God  and  divine  things  becomes  Ihr  means  of  rrgenrralion. 
A  mind  thus  detached  from  the  world  as  its  supreme  good,  instantly 
chooses  God  for  its  pcrtion.  under  the  impulse  of  that  inherent  de- 
sire  for   happiness   without   which    no  object    could   ever  he   regarded 

good — .IS  eilhcr  desir.ihle  or   lovely In   that   moment — which  is 

properly  e.ileemed  an  indivisible  momfnt — and  in  that  only,  docs  the 
sinner  so  use  the  truth  of  Cod  that  it  can  according  to  the  laws  of 
mental  action  become  the  mears  of  a  right  act  of  the  will  or  aflfec- 
tion  of  the  heart.  All  his  previous  perceptions  of  divine  objects 
were  so  obscure  and  inedequate.  his  sensibilities  were  so  far  from 
the  requisite  excitement  and  direction,  through  the  counteracting  in- 
fluence of  the  selfish  principle — this  principle  itself,  in  the  form  of 
earthly  affection,  was  so  far  from  relinquishing  its  final  hold  of  its 
object  (though  it  may  have  ceased  actively  to  pursue  it),  that  with- 
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oat  a  farther  change  in  these  respects,  the  heart  will  never  yield.  This 
farther  advance  in  respect  to  the  suspension  of  the  scltish  principle— 
in  respect  to  the  WWdness  of  the  intellectual  perrepii(»n— and  in  re- 
spca  to  the  degree  of  excitement  in  the  suscepiibiliiies  of  the  tniod, 
must  take  place   in  every  instance  of   re|[cncratiaii.** 

To  resume  the  argument  of  the  Strictures:  Tyler  ad- 
vances to  charge  Taylor  with  denying  total  depravity,  be- 
cause, if  the  means  are  used  without  motive,  the  heart  is 
then  not  under  the  dominion  of  depravity,  which  is  there- 
fore not  "total."  And,  finally,  Tyler  says:  "The  ques- 
tion is  reduced  to  this  single  point,  whether  unrenewed  men 
perform  any  acts  in  consideration  of  which  God  grants 
his  renewing  grace,"**  as  if  the  divine  presentation  of  mo- 
tives, which  attract  tlie  attrition  of  the  sinner  and  cause 
him  to  suspend  his  wicked  course  to  consider  them,  was 
made  in  consequence  of  anything  which  the  man  does! 
We  may  have  more  sympathy  with  the  difficulty  which  the 
word  "self-love"  caused  Tyler,  when  he  said  that  the 
theory  destroyed  the  radical  difference  between  sin  and 
holiness,  since  sin  was  seeking  one's  own  happiness  by 
choosing  the  world  as  his  chief  portion,  and  holiness  seek- 
ing one's  own  happ'ness  by  choosing  God."''  Yet  he  himself 
teaches  that  holiness  is  choosing  God,  and  sin  choosing  self. 
Sometimes  he  identifies  self-love,  which  Taylor  made  en- 
tirely non-vcluniary,  with  a  choice.  In  short,  he  stands 
substantially  upon  the  ground  of  Hopkins  and  Spring, 
has  no  thought  of  any  advance  in  the  theory,  and  hence, 
especially  after  he  has  once  classified  Taylor  under  Armin- 
ians  and  Socinians.  is  unable  to  understand  him. 

The  Strictures  close  with  seven  questions  addressed  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  which  exhibit  compendiously  Dr.  Tyler's  opin- 
ion of  the  new  proposals.  They  are:  (i)  Whether  regen- 
eration is  not  (to  Dr.  Taylor)  a  gradual  and  progressive 
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work?  (2)  Whether  the  theory  does  not  involve  the  incon- 
sistency of  supposing  that  the  heart  is  changed  antecedent 
to  regeneration?  (3)  What  becomes  of  the  sinner's  con- 
viction of  sin  while  using  the  means  of  regeneration?  (4) 
Whether  the  theory  does  not  dispense  with  the  neccssit)' 
o£  divine  influence  in  regeneration?  (5)  Wliether  Dr. 
Taylor  does  not  represent  the  sinner  as  laboring  under  a 
natural  inability  to  do  his  duty?  (6)  Whether  he  does  not, 
in  effect,  deny  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  and  distinguishing 
grace?  (7)  Whether  this  theory,  if  drawn  out  in  detail,  and 
inculcated  by  the  teachers  of  religion,  has  not  a  direct 
tendency  to  stifle  conviction  of  sin,  and  produce  spurious 
conversicMis? 

The  Strictures  were  reviewed  in  the  Spectator  for  1830, 
probably  by  Taylor  himself.  Tlie  review  is  keen  and  meets 
Tyler's  sharp  distinctions  witli  others  equally  sharp.  The 
reviewer  shows  abundantly  that  Dr.  Tyler  himself  differed 
from  many  of  his  predecessors,  as  indeed  he  must,  since 
they  differed  among  themselves.  His  orthodoxy  was, 
therefore,  not  that  of  the  universal  consent  of  New  Eng- 
land thinkers.  There  was  no  such  consent.  Taylor  soon 
strikes  the  main  question,  viz. :  What  is  a  free  moral 
agent  ?^*  He  rescues  neutrality  of  voluntary  action,  states 
the  question  as  "not  whether  regeneration  includes  the 
act  of  God.  but  whether  it  excludes  the  act  of  man,"*' 
vindicates  his  use  of  the  term  "self-love,"**  points  out 
Tyler's  theory  makes  natural  depravity  physical  '*  and 
generation  a  physical  change,""  that  he  robs  the  nature 
man  of  any  neutral  point  to  which  the  gospel  can  appeal 
and  thus  denies  that  the  gospel  presents  "motives  to  sin- 
ners," **  and  so  further  clears  up  his  theory — in  which  we 
have  anticipated  him  in  the  first  statement  of  it. 
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This  controversy  was  well-nigh  interminable,  for  it 
lasted  eight  years  longer,  and  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
a  multitude  of  articles  in  the  much- suffering  Spectator, 
pamphlets,  etc.  We  need,  however,  note  but  few  of  these, 
for  the  main  points  of  pntposition  and  of  opposition  are 
now  Ijefore  us,  and  the  further  discussion  le<l  to  no  essential 
modification  on  either  side.  In  1833  the  Theological  In- 
stitute at  East  Windsor  was  formed  to  resist  the  influence 
of  New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  Tyler  was  made  its 
president.  From  this  time,  of  course,  there  was  no  hope 
of  an  accommodation.  We  shall  therefore  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject after  noting  a  few  incidental  features  of  the  debate. 

Dr.  Tyler  replied  to  the  review  last  mentioned  by  a 
Vindication  (1830).  A  number  of  other  writers  came  to 
Taylor's  defense,  such  as  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow "  and 
Rev.  Samuel  Rogers."^  Dr.  Hawes  joined  in  the  contro- 
versy by  requesting  from  Dr.  Taylor  a  fresh  statement  of 
his  views,  which  was  gp'ven  in  the  Conneciicuf  Observer, 
and  was  followed  by  a  little  interchange  of  articles  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  Dr.  Taylor  took  occasion  to  affirm 
explicitly  his  belief  in  election,  in  total  depravitj',  in  the 
necessity  of  the  atonement,  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
change  called  conversion  and  in  its  production  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  truth,  in  special  grace,  and  in  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints.  The  most  interesting  of  these  later 
papers  is  the  one  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  followed  the  practice 
wliich  he  had  introduced  with  the  former  disputants,  and 
wrote  an  elaborate  letter  to  show  that,  "on  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Tyler's  last  statements  and  explanations,  all  controversy 
between  us  may  be  terminated  in  an  entire  agreement  on 
the  chief  points  at  issue."  ^^    He  abundantly  shows  in  this 

■*  An  Bmngeiicot  yietc  of  the  Sature  and  Meamt  of  Regrtifralion,  etc.,  and 
An  Eratt}ination   of  Dr.   Tylf^t  "Vindwatiom,"  etc.  both  of  1830. 

*■  K'hat  1m  tht  Real  DiSerenct  8tUBt*n  the  N.  H.  DMnei  ami  Than  WSc 
Oppott   Themf    (iSjj.) 

*■  Speetvtor,  Scptnnbcr,  1813.  uid  reprinted. 
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article  that  Dr.  Tyler  had  the  same  objections  to  certain 
implications  of  various  terms  (necessary  means,  etc) 
which  Dr.  Taylor  thought  natural  or  inevitable  implica- 
tions, as  he  himself  had.  He  also  shows  that  their  differ- 
ences were  not  in  the  great  facts  of  Christian  doctrine,  but 
in  theories.  Dr.  Tyler  identified  his  own  theories,  as  many 
another  theologian  has  done,  with  doctrine;  and  accord- 
ingly, no  doubt  somewhat  incensed  by  the  turn  given  to  the 
discussion,  he  replied  in  a  pamphlet,***  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  closing  this  controversy,  in  which  he  reiterated 
most  of  his  original  objections  and  misunderstandings." 
As  late  as  1837,  in  a  little  book  entitled  Letters  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Kerv  Haven  Theology,  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  collection  of  the  small  personal  gossip 
of  the  controversy  in  connection  with  a  summary  of  the 
principal  positions  taken  by  both  sides,  Dr.  Tyler  is  "of  the 
'same  opinion  still.""'"' 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  Dr.  Tyler 
finally,  if  slowly,  came  to  understand  the  new  positions  bet- 
ter and  to  accept  them.  This  is,  however,  impossible.  He 
had  still  twenty  years  to  labor  and  study,  but  his  theological 
lectures,  as  published  in  their  final  form,  the  year  after  his 
death,  reproduce  unchanged  the  propositions  and  argu- 
ments of  the  controversy.  His  theory  of  the  will  remains 
the  strict  Edwardean  theorj',*'  and  hence  he  continues  to 
ascribe  moral  cliaraclcr  to  the  afifections,**  although  he  dis- 
tinguished between  affections  and  volitions  sufficiently  to 
recognize  the   fact  that   Edwards  united  both  under  the 

•"  LetUr  tp  tht   Editor  of  th«  Spirit  of  tkt  Pilgriiu   (i0jj). 

■•  Tjrlcr  ThacbtT  |>ub)islied  in  1834  his  Ttt<riffrim  Bsttimiud,  1  vigoniut  book 
Agkintc  Taylor, 

*■  C(.  »  review  of  Taylor's  tlicoto^  by    Profctaor  Gcorsc   P.   FUher  in  lb* 
Nnc  Bnglandfr  for  April.   1868 — one  of  the   finefi  monosraphs  in  the   depar 
of   ihr  hiftorr  of   doc1rtn>F  trn  written. 

**  L4et*irtt  on  Thtotogy,  elc.(BoHon,   i8s9)>  pp.  335  ff, 

•*/ftW..  pp.   ISS.   'po.   59*.  »»6.  3S7- 
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will."  Hence  native  depravity  is  put  in  the  emotions; 
right  and  wrong  in  conduct  depend  upon  these  affections, 
which  are  the  "motives;"  and  hence  regeneration  is  a 
change  by  the  immediate  power  of  God  in  the  "reUsh,"  that 
is,  the  affections.  All  the  old  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
representations of  Tajlor  are  repeated  without  even  essen- 
tial modification  of  their  verbal  expression.**  He  refused 
to  permit  posterity  to  write  him  down  among  them  who 
either  assisted  or  understood  the  progressive  movements  ol 
his  day." 

With  Taylor  the  case  was  far  different.  He  remained 
a  student  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  was  always  hoping  to 
add  to  his  knowledge  and  his  teaching.  As  in  Tyler's  case, 
his  theological  lectures  as  published  cover  but  a  portion 
of  the  system  of  theology;  but  they  make  a  marked  advance 
upon  the  positions  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  at  which  we 
have  left  him.  These  volumes  will  therefore  reward  our 
careful  examination. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  two  volumes  are  entitled 
Moral  Government.  This  subject  had  been  a  favorite  one 
since  the  time  of  Bellamy.  Hopkins,  oarticulariy,  had  dis- 
tinguished between  the  providence  of  God,  which  operated 
through  "power,"  and  his  moral  government,  which  was 
conducted  by  "law."  Emmons  does  not,  in  the  fragmen- 
tary form  in  which  his  system  has  come  down  to  us,  treat 
specifically  of  moral  government.  All  the  writers  upon  the 
atonement  were  full  of  the  subject;  for  the  very  idea  upon 
which  their  theory  was  f<mn<led  was  that  of  a  preservation, 
by  means  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice,  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. Dwight  defines  moral  government  with  great  accur- 
acy as  "a  government  of  rules  and  motives;"  and  con- 

•■iW..  pp.  3S5*f. 

•■  Fof  cxBinpIr,  ep.  eii..  pp.   158.  aiB  fF.,   370. 

**  Hia  link  work  oa  Tht  SnUrrintJ  of  Chritl  (1847)  ibowt  him  ts  liBVC  hdd 
tbs  BDvernmcnti)  lliearj  of  Uk  Atonement. 
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tinues:  "A  government  of  mere  power  may  be  upheld  in  its 
full  strength  by  the  exercise  of  power  only.  But  a  moral 
government  cannot  be  thus  preserved,  unless  the  motives 
to  obedience  are  continued,  to  the  view  of  its  subjects,  in 
their  full  force."  *"  But  all  these  writers  had  failed  to  set 
forth  the  central  element  of  divine  moral  government,  be- 
cause they  had  none  of  them  arrived  at  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  remained  for  Tay^A 
lor  to  clear  the  subject  of  many  errors  and  infelicities. " 
This  he  did  with  a  very  large  degree  of  success,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  first  formulated  a  correct  theory  of  moral 
government  ^M 

His  definition  of  moral  government  does  not,  at  first^ 
sight,  seem  to  differ  from  that  common  to  his  predecessors..^ 
It  is  a  system  of  influences  on  moral  beings,  implying 
moral  governor,  designed  to  control  the  action  of  moral' 
beings,  and  possessing  the  character  of  authority.**     All — 
this  has  been  said  as  well  before.     But  the  word  "inflipfl 
ences"  and  the  word  "control"  have  a  new  meaning;  for, 
while  the  idea  of  causation  from  without  had  always  en- 
tered into  their  connotation  heretofore,  that  idea  was  en- 
tirely eliminated  by  Taylor,  who  distinguished  sharply  be- 
tween influence  and  causation.    All  the  causation  of  voli- 
tional action  resided  in  the  agent  putting  forth  the  volition. 

But  this  point  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  before. 
We  need  only  call  attention  to  it  now.  Witli  equal  brevity 
may  we  dispatch  the  fact  that  Taylor  founds  the  divine 
government  upon  the  Edwardean  theory  of  virtue,^"  and 
that  he  follows  Hopkins  in  reducing  all  sin  to  selfishness. 
A  large  portion  of  the  treatment  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  where  the  prin- 
ciple is  clearly  broitght  out  that  the  true  punishment  of  sin 


••TItralagy.  Vol.  II.  p.   196. 


■*  Moral  Co\*mtm*mt,  Vol.  I,  p.  ■ 
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le  suffering  of  the  eternal  world,  and  that  all  the  suf- 
ferings which  men  undergo  in  this  world,  including  death 
itself,  are  of  the  nature  of  correctives,  and  should  receive 
the  name  of  chastisements."  An  important  turn  to 
apologetic,  adopted  by  Park,  was  the  introduction  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  discussion  of 
the  divine  benevolence  to  remove  objections  to  tlie  equity 
of  the  divine  government  as  displayed  in  this  world.'^ 
The  element  of  grace  in  the  government,  which  effects  its 
ends  through  revelation  and  atonement,  is  also  newly  em- 
phasized. In  all  this  we  see  the  vigor  and  scope  of  the  new 
and  great  suggestion  of  freedom  which  Taylor  was  thus 
working  out. 

One  more  of  these  details  we  must  note,  and  this  time  at 
length,  for  it  marks  the  point  where  Taylor  became  con- 
scious of  his  fundamental  difference  from  Edwards.  He 
says: 

The  Edwardian  theory  of  inability,  what  is  it?  The  inability  to 
love  God,  which  it  mainuiins,  is  the  inability  to  love  and  liatc  ihe 
same  object  at  the  same  time,  or  the  inability  to  will  opposites  at  the 
ume  time.  The  ability  which  (his  scheme  affirms,  to  soflen  it  may  be 
the  revollinfjr  aspect  of  the  inability  which  it  maintains,  is  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  man  not  to  will,  or  to  avoid  willing  opposites  at  the  same 
time,  or  power  to  will  without  willing  against  his  will.  Now  as  to 
this  Inability,  tt  is  an  absolutely  fatal  possession,  for  God  can  never 
remove  it.  i.  c.,  he  can  never  impart  power  to  man  to  will  opposites 
at  the  same  time,  any  more  than  he  can  impart  power  to  a  body  to 
move  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  And  then  again,  as 
to  the  abilitj-,  or  natural  ability  of  this  scheme,  there  is  the  same 
difficulty;  for  the  mind  neither  has  nor  can  have  in  the  nature  of 
thnigs,  the  power  or  ability  specified.  It  doubtless  has  power  in  will, 
but  has  not  power  in  wiMing  to  avoid  willing  against  its  will,  any 
more  than  a  part  has  power  to  be  less  than  the  whole,  or  than  two 

and  two  not  to  be  four A  pari  is  le^s  than  the  whole  in  the 

nature  of  things,  and  not  as  the  result  of  power I'he  natural 

ability  of  man  to  obey  God,  as  defined  by  Edwards  and  others,  has 
no  existence  and  can  have  none.     It  is  an  essential  nothing.     Thus, 

»'  Ibid.,  pp.  8i  ff:  cf.  Vol,  11.  pp.  134.  3«r  ff. 
>■  Ibid.,  pi>.  230  ff. 
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according  to  this  Edwardian  theory,  while  there  is  not  a  shadow  oi 
abiHty  nr  power  on  the  (Kirt  of  man  to  obey  God,  the  moral  inability 
of  the  theory,  the  inability  to  love  and  hate  the  same  object  at  the 
same  lime,  though  undeniable,  is  unchangeable  either  by  man  or  his 
Maker." 

In  one  department  of  the  system  these  final  lectures  of 
Taylor  present  an  essential  advance.  This  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  sin. 

The  topic  was  introduced  in  connection  with  questions 
relating:  to  the  government  of  God.'*  The  subject  of  the 
divine  benevolence  must  necessarily  arise  in  connection 
with  the  divine  government,  and  did  thus  arise.  Taylor 
found  all  the  arguments  for  the  divine  benevolence  before 
his  own  time  defective.  Particularly,  he  rejects  the  argu- 
ment which  would  prove  benevolence  from  the  Scriptures, 
since  it  begs  liie  question.  To  credit  revelation,  we  must 
assume  at  least  the  divine  veracity,  which  is  but  one  form  of 
Ijenevolence.  "which  is  the  very  thing  to  be  proved."  \Vc 
must  therefore  prove  the  divine  benevolence  from  the  light 
of  nature  before  we  are  capable  of  presenting  a  proof  of 
revelation;  but  when  the  latter  has  once  been  done,  we 
may,  of  course,  gather  additional  evidence  from  revelation 
for  our  thesis.  Here  again  Taylor  laid  down  the  method 
which  New  England  theology  was  thenceforward  to  fol- 
low. 

Considering  the  supposition  of  the  divine  benevolence 
in  the  light  of  nature,  Taylor  comes  tL»  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  in  the  world,  which  seems  to  impugn  benevo- 
lence.   He  meets  this  objection  in  the  following  way : 

The  divine  benevolence  is  the  disposition  to  produce  the 
greatest  good,  or  the  highest  happiness  whicli  it  is  possible 
to  produce.  This  requires  that  there  should  be  not  merely 
more  happiness  than  misery  in  the  world,  but  that  God 

''*  Moral  Govtnmtnl,  Vol.    II,   pi>,    133  f. 
'«;fc»rf.,  Vo],  I,  pp.  aj6S. 
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Should  adopt  the  best  possible  system  in  creating  the  world. 
That  is,  God  could  not  have  made  a  Iietter  world  than  this 
is  in  its  stead.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  present  world  con- 
tains the  greatest  goot!  possibie  to  God.  There  might  be 
more  good  through  the  combined  action  of  God  and  his 
creatures.  If  men  and  angels  had  voluntarily  chosen  holi- 
ness invariably,  with  the  system  of  the  universe  otherwise 
unchangeil,  more  good  would  thus  have  resulted  than  will 
now  be  attained.  But  sin  has  actually  entered  by  the  free 
act  of  moral  agents.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  sup- 
pose that  there  is  in  the  world  the  greatest  good  possible 
on  the  whole,  or  under  any  condition,  then  we  should  be 
driven  to  suppose  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,  because  it  actually  exists.  This  is  to  say  that 
the  worst  action  is  the  best  action,  which  is  absurd.  Hence 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  world  is  the  best  pos- 
sible world,  even  though  sin  is  found  in  it,  is  that  it  is  the 
best  possible  tu  God.  And  if  this  is  so,  then  the  fact  of  sin 
is  no  detraction  from  his  benevolence. 

Taylor  seeks  therefore  to  prove  that  tbis  is  the  best  pos- 
sible world  by  the  following  ar^iments; 

1.  If  tliis  system,  containing  evil,  may  be  the  best  pos- 
sible to  the  Creator,  then  the  presence  of  evil  in  it  is  no 
impeachment  upon  his  benevolence.  Under  this  head  he 
considers,  first,  natural  evil,  or  pain,  and.  after  several  in- 
genious remarks,  advances  to  the  subject  of  moral  evil,  or 
sin.  Now,  it  may  be  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  God  should  prevent  the  present  degree  of  moral 
evil  under  the  best  moral  system,  and  therefore  moral  evil 
may  exist  because,  in  respect  to  divine  prevention,  it  is 
incidental  to  a  moral  system  which  is  not  only  better  than 
no  system,  but  the  best  pfissible  to  the  Creator. 

In  answering  an  objection  to  this  line  of  argument,  that 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  great  question  of  the  mystery  of  evil 
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alone,  as  one  that  has  baffled  the  minds  of  the  best  think 
of  all  generations,  Taylor  cites  the  parable  of  the  tares  as 
containing  the  same  solution  which  he  has  offered,  thus 
meeting  this  objection,  if  it  proceeds  from  Christians,  who 
must  allow  any  explanation  given  by  our  Lord.  In  this 
parable,  he  says,  we  are  taught  (o)  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  perfectly  fitted  to  its  great  design  of  reforming 
and  saving  men;  (b)  that  the  existence  in  it  of  moral  evil 
is  in  direct  contravention  of  this  great  design  of  its  divine 
author;  (c)  that  the  reason  that  moral  evil  exists  is  that 
there  is  an  impossibility,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
God  should  prevent  it  under  the  system  which  exempts  him 
from  all  responsibility  in  respect  to  its  existence.  And 
hence  (d)  the  interposition  requisite  to  remove  the  evil 
would  do  more  hurt  than  good  by  modifying  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  thus  diminishing  the  amount  of  holioess 
under  the  system. 

2.  Taylor  now  advances  two  points:  ^H 

a)  There  may  be  an  impossibility  that  God  should  pre- 
vent all  sin  under  a  moral  system.  Here, he  stands  exactly 
upon  the  ground  of  the  Concio,  and  sustains  the  position 
in  exactly  the  old  language.  He  repeats  that  this  supposi- 
tion does  not  derogate  from  the  divine  omnipotence  be- 
cause the  creatures  who  have  this  power  have  it  as  a  gift, 
and  God  is  limited  in  the  involved  limitation  only  as  he  has 
limited  himself.  But  he  advances  upon  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Cnncio  when  he  adds: 

b)  If  it  be  conceded  that  God  may  prevent  all  sin  in  it 
moral  system,  it  may  still  be  impossible  that  he  should 
prevent  all  moral  evil,  or  even  the  present  degree  of  moral 
evil,  under  the  best  moral  system.  That  is.  it  may  be  better 
to  suffer  such  an  amount  of  sin  as  does  actually  enter  into 
this  system  without  taking  those  means  which  would  pre- 
vent it,  than  thus  to  cause  the  degree  of  moral  weakness, 
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or  that  diminution  in  happiness,  which  might  result 
Against  this  supposition  Taylor  declares  there  are  no  valid 
objections.  For  himself,  however,  he  still  stands  opoo  ^K 
g^round  of  his  former  contention. 

In  a  word,  as  the  sum-total  of  resohs  in  this  loqp  dm- 
cussion:  The  freedom  necessary  to  a  mon!  syitai,  ■•- 
checked  by  influences  which  may  be  moooMtai  viA  Ar 
highest  perfection  of  that  s>'stem.  maj  lead  to  <fat  dtfpte 
of  sin  which  we  actually  find  in  the  world. 

Now,  says  Taylor,  if  this  hypothesis  is  a  iJftud  hyp^ 
thesis,  it  completely  removes  the  objcctsaas  «>  Go4*s  ^a^ 
ness  derived  from  moral  evil.  We  are 
the  positive  proofs  of  God's  goodness,  and  A 
great  that  the  argument  is  sooo  caofklbt. 

Thus  we  close  our  rex-iew  of  tbe  woik  of 
thinker.     It  must  have  become  already 
discerning  reader  that  we  have  been 
of  a  bold  and  innovating,  but  logiol ; 
vative,  mind.     Radical  as  Taylor  wa 
to  get  at  the  root  of  every  matter  he 
ing  in  his  loyalty  to  tbe  Sogical 
in  respect  to  fundameotal  tmAs,  fae 
vinced  of  the  divine  trvCb  and 
faith  of  Christendom,  and  aon^ 
and  set  it  forth  with  greater  po 
sider  the  topics  upon  windb  W  a 
of  the  first  importance,  and  tike  : 
field  which  he  cnltsvaSad  villi 
true  greamess  appears  in  tiv  mg 
a  fruitful  su^estioa  as  to  Ae  i 
relation  to  the  otbcr  fandlirs  in  I 
tangle  of  inconsistencies  rirjlfl 
again  the  fabric  of 
vindicated  the  frccdoM  oC  Ike 
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in  a  true  power  of  original  causation.  In  pursuance  of  this 
idea,  he  threw  some  light  upon  every  ti^ic  of  anlhrc^logy, 
upon  original  sin,  human  abilit>*,  prevenient  grace,  the 
means  of  regeneration,  the  process  of  conversion,  the 
psychology  of  childhood,  the  processes  of  divine  election 
and  providence.  His  discussions  of  the  prevention  of  sin 
surpass  in  depth  and  comprehensiveness  those  of  any  other 
theological  writer,  whether  in  New  England  or  out  of  it 
He  saw  more  deeply  into  the  Unitarian  contention  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  foimulated  an  answer  more 
thorough;  as  well  as  defining  the  Trinity  so  as  to  escape 
the  various  evils  of  tritheism,  sulxjrdinationism,  modalism. 
and  substantial  unitarianism,  as  successfully  as  had  ever 
been  done,  or  more  successfully.  Besides  tiiese,  he  illumi- 
nated in  passing  a  multitude  of  minor  topics  in  theolog). 
He  contributed  to  Christian  apologetics  a  better  stating  of 
its  prtiblems,  and  a  more  logical,  and  thus  more  successful, 
method  of  approaching  them.  In  most  of  these  sugges- 
tions, while  not  independent  of  his  predecessors,  he  went 
largely  his  own  way  and  was  substantially  original.  WTuIe 
liis  acuteness  was  not  inferior  to  E<Iwards",  his  originality 
in  both  substance  and  manner  was  far  greater.  He  ap- 
pears in  the  review  of  his  work  which  we  have  now  com- 
pleted as  the  greatest  mind  which  New  England  had  pro- 
duced for  penetration  and  originality,  and  for  that  con- 
structive force  which  carries  a  man  on  to  great  intellectual 
achievement.'" 

'*  A  cciniprchcii«{<re  and  Mt^tik  review  nf  TarW  (tkoush  his  name  it  ncM 
mmtlnncd),  (ram  thr  itanrlpoLnl  of  a  •JrlrriniTiislic'  thmrr  of  the  will.  i«  (ivra 
hj  Henrjr  B.  Smith  iu  Failh  and  Phtlotopkyi,  pp.  ija  IT.  He  rcgmrds  Tarlor'i 
fliYst  error  ■•  Klling  up  an  (incorrect)  nhical  thcorr,  aod  Ihee  bringint  cvctt 
rhHttian  do^rine  (ordbly  into  confomUly  t«  it. 
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Under  this  head  we  may  most  conveniently  subsume 
certain  writers  who,  without  belonging  to  the  creative 
forces  of  New  England  theology,  have  either  served  to 
sustain  it,  or  have  modified  it  greatly  while  remaining  in 
substance  loyal  to  it,  or  have  opened  new  vistas  before  it 
while  standing  in  its  succession,  and  all  in  connection  with 
the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College,  or  under  the  influences 
which  emanated  from  Dwight  and  Taylor.  Of  tliese  the 
first  in  importance  was  Horace  Bushnell. 

The  theological  labors  of  Bushnell  will  never  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated  till  his  distinctive  position  is  clearly 
conceived  and  carefully  kept  in  mind.  He  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  preacher,  and  his  work  as  a  theologian  was  such 
as  a  preacher  is  qualified  and  naturally  led  to  perform.  He 
never  held  academic  position  after  his  life-work  was  fairly 
begun,  and  never  engage<l  in  the  instruction  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  There  were  great  advantages  in  this  po- 
sition, and  decisive  influences  proceeding  from  it  to  deter- 
mine the  lines  and  character  of  his  work.  The  academic 
teacher  is  to  a  degree  imprisoned  in  routine.  He  must  pay 
attention  to  every  department  of  his  subject,  for  he  has  to 
teach  them  all.  He  may  be  thus  diverted  at  important 
moments  from  studies  which  might  otherwise  prove  largely 
fruitful.  He  gains  in  comprehensiveness  and  critical  qual- 
ity, for  he  must  know  and  judge  many  opinions,  and  must 
be  a  man  of  books ;  but  he  loses  in  originality,  spontaneity, 
and  freshness.  The  preacher,  on  the  contrar)',  need  pay  no 
attention  to  routine.  He  will  best  serve  his  people  when 
he  is  most  fully  himself.    He  is  regularly  engaged  in  work 
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which  is  largely  creative,  and  thus  his  origfinality  is  receiv- 
ing constant  stimulus  and  training.  And,  above  all.  he  is 
constantly  brought  into  direct  contact  with  men,  with  life, 
with  the  pressing  problems  of  the  living  present,  with  the 
needs  which  the  day  and  hour  have  created,  and  which  the 
theology  of  the  day  needs  to  meet.  Hence,  if  the  preacher 
becomes  a  theologian,  the  theology  is  likely  to  become  one 
of  ]ife  and  of  power.  This  effect  Bushnell  amply  illustrates. 
At  the  <anic  time  there  arc  disadvantages  in  this  position, 
from  which  have  flowed  most  of  Bushnell's  defects.  As  w« 
are  to  be  occupied  with  the  positive  estimate  of  his  serv- 
ices, we  shall  best  prepare  ourselves,  as  well  as  relieve  the 
discussion  of  a  certain  burden,  if  we  briefly  note  some  of 
these  disadvantages  at  this  preliminary  stage  of  our  theme. 
His  lack  of  historical  knowledge  was  one  disadvantage. 
After  he  had  written  his  chief  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  reviewed  the  matter 
in  another  work,  in  which  he  wrote:  "On  a  careful  study 
of  the  creed  prepared  by  this  [the  Nicene]  council,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  writings  of  Athanasius  in  defense  of  it.  I 
feel  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  not  sufiiciently  conceived 
its  import,  or  the  title  it  has  to  respect  as  a  Christian  doe* 
nment"*  He  might  have  gone  farther  and  said  that  be 
had  not  ei'cn  then  "sufficiently  conceived  the  import"  of 
that  creed,  or  of  the  New  England  divines  whose  writings 
he  was  criticizing  with  a  vigor  which  sometimes  bordered 
on  acerbity,  and  demanded  some  "charity"  of  his  readers, 
as  Dr.  Mungcr  suggests.'  If  he  has  himself  not  received  a 
due  share  of  that  comprehension  which  a  more  historical 
study  of  his  writings  would  have  produced,  he  has  certainly 
failed  in  comprehending  the  full  scope  of  those  forms  of 
stating  Christian  doctrine  against  which  he  protests. 
Then  the  preaching  habit  led  him  into  another  error, 

1  Chriti  in  Thralcgy,  p.  177-  *  OhMmU,  p.  i»a. 
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which  for  a  constmctive  theologian,  such  as  Bushnel]  as- 
pired to  be,  was  a  very  serious  one — that  of  premature  pub- 
lication. "He  not  only  wrote,  but  published  first,  and  read 
later."  *  The  three  discourses  which  form  his  first  principal 
work,  God  in  Christ,  were  all  prepared  and  delivered  in 
one  half-year,  and  published  almost  immediately.  Thus  his 
thought  was  not  only  not  finished — which  he  would  esteem 
no  great  reproach — but  it  was  not  even  matured — which 
every  reader  has  a  rig^ht  to  demand  of  a  writer  who  aspires 
to  large  and  permanent  influence. 

We  need  note  but  one  more  of  these  preliminary  and 

I  cautionary  criticisms,  before  plunging  into  the  main  work 

before  us — that  as  a  preacher  he  was  naturally  inclined  to 

I  the  method  which  he  employed,  the  method  of  intuition. 
He  saw  truth;  he  did  not  laboriously  reason  it  out.  It 
was  the  precipitate  in  his  mind  resulting  from  long  pro- 
cesses of  solution  and  digestion.  It  finally  was  its  own 
chief  evidence.  Hence  he  neither  carefully  criticized  the 
positions  of  his  opponents,  scrupulously  refuted  them,  nor 
elalwrately  defended  his  own.  He  thus  brought  life  into 
the  discussion  of  great  themes — and  this  was  an  advan- 
tage ;  he  forged  his  way  into  new  regions  and  made  "dis- 
coveries," which  can  scarcely  ever  come  except  as  the  inex- 
plicable findings  of  great  and  independent  minds;  but  he 
failed  to  do  what  is  si>ecially  incumbent  on  those  who  have 
the  faculty  of  "insight."  and  which  the  methods  of  natural 
science  have  increasingly  emphasized  as  essential— he 
failed  to  treat  his  discoveries  as  mere  hypotheses  and  to 
subject  them  to  verification  before  he  announced  them  as 
truths.  In  no  other  respect,  possibly,  has  he  had  more  in- 
fluence on  later  thinkers  than  in  promoting  the  intuitive 
habit  of  thought:  but  his  imitators  have  generally  been 
more  able  to  follow  him  in  his  neglect  of  the  sober  and 

•Ibid.,  p.  I5S- 
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prosaic  labors  of  necessary  verification  and  self-criticism 
than  in  his  briUiant  and  often  profound  intuitions. 

BushnelTs  first  and  greatest  contribution  to  the  world  of 
thought  was  himself.  When  he  began  his  theological  life, 
he  found  New  England  theology  somewhat  sharply  formu- 
lated under  the  direct  influence  of  a  controv-ersy  which  had 
been  going  on  for  nearly  a  century,  but  was  just  about 
coming  to  a  close.  It  began  with  Edwards'  books  against 
Arminianism  and  closed  with  Stuart's  against  Unitarian- 
ism.  Bushnell  found  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself 
to  prevailing  forms  of  statement  among  orthodox  teachers 
and  preachers.  The  many  controversies,  with  their  subtile 
and  often  mutually  contradictory  distinctions  and  defini- 
tions, seemed  to  him  more  like  an  impassable  jungle  than  a 
well-ordered  garden.  He  felt  himself  compelled  to  recon- 
sider every  doctrine  from  its  foundation — and  it  is  his  title 
to  enduring  fame,  and  the  condition  of  his  highest  service, 
that  be  followed  this  inward  compulsion.  He  thought  his 
way  through  the  difficulties  for  himself,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  had  something  to  say  which  was  often  vivifying 
and  permanently  instructive. 

The  gain  made  by  this  history  of  stniggle  in  the  depart- 
ment of  theological  method  was  gathered  up  in  the  essay 
on  language.    He  says : 

Words  are  tht  signs  of  thought  to  be  expressed.  TTiey  do  TWt 
literally  convey  or  pMs  over  a  thought  out  of  otic  mind  inio  another. 
»4  we  comnionly  speak  of  doing.  They  are  only  hints  or  images  hcU 
up  before  the  mmH  of  another,  to  put  him  on  generating  or  rcpfodiH 
dng  the  same  ihoughl;  which  we  can  only  (lo  as  he  has  the  same  pw- 
sonal  contents,  or  the  generative  power  out  of  which  to  bring  the 
thought    required.* 

In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  thinking  in  theology  but 
what  is  original  thinking,  tlie  production  of  the  thought  \fj 
the  student's  own  mind,  assisted  by  others,  but  not  receive 

*  Cod  in  Chriit,  p.  46. 
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ing  doctrine  in  a  state  of  passivity.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be 
thus  received,  there  is  aiid  must  be  even  then  individual 
thinking — only  in  this  case  it  is  hasty,  careless,  and  mostly 
worthless.  Hence  the  true  method  of  theological  teaching 
is  that  of  suggestion.  It  seeks  to  kindle  thought,  to  pro- 
voke to  originality.  It  employs  the  indirect  path  to  its 
end,  if  this  is  more  suggestive;  it  brings  up  diverse  forms 
of  statement. 

Thus,  as  form  battles  form,  and  one  form  neutralizes  another, 
all  ihe  insuHicieiicies  of  words  are  filled  out,  the  contrarieties  liqutdatec], 
and  the  mind  settles  into  a  full  and  just  apprehension  of  the  pure 
spiritual  truth.  Accordingly,  wc  never  come  su  near  to  a  truly  well- 
rounded  view  of  any  tntth  as  when  it  is  offered  paradaxicalty,  that 
is,  under  contradictions,  that  is,  nndcr  two  or  more  dictions,  which, 
taken  as  dicttona,  are  contrary,  one  to  tb«  other.* 

How  profound  and  important  is  the  principle  embodied 
in  this  emphasis  of  tlie  necessity  of  re-creating  tmth  for 
one's  self  by  the  originative  processes  of  the  mind,  every- 
one who  has  watched  the  growth  of  his  own  knowledge 
of  truth  or  engagetl  in  tlie  education  of  others  will  ap- 
preciate. It  is  so  very  easy  to  accept  doctrines  from  others 
without  understanding  cither  their  grounds  or  their  mean- 
ing, and  so  easy  to  settle  down  upon  beliefs  which  gradu- 
ally acquire  the  seeming  character  of  self-evident  truths. 
when  we  have  even  forgotten  the  reasons  originally  urged 
for  them  and  are  totally  incapable  of  defending  them  from 
any  earnest  attack !  New  England  was,  no  doubt,  as  free 
from  this  paralysis  of  the  faailties  of  theological  discussion 
and  digestion  in  Bushnell's  day  as  any  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian world;  but  some  trace  of  it  will  be  found  wherever 
the  indolence  which  is  a  part  of  humanity's  inheritance  of 
original  sin  is  to  be  found.  His  services  in  banishing  it 
and  awakening  the  unparalleled  activity  of  Congregation- 
alism in  leading  tlie  efforts  of  later  days  to  discover  and 

•  ihid.,  p.  3*. 
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appropriate  the  new  thoughts  of  the  age,  can  scarcely  be 
too  highly  appraised. 

Bushnell  had  also  discovered,  and  he  now  opposed  with 
biting  severity,  some  of  the  perennial  fallacies  of  theologi- 
ans. Nothing  is  more  common  among  orthodox  theolt^- 
ans,  and  among  their  heterodox  critics,  than  the  fallacy  oE 
merely  verbal  reasoning — the  using,  that  is.  of  words  as 
counters  of  a  logical  process  forgetful  of  their  meaning — as 
we  employ  the  symbols  a,  b,  c,  in  algebra,  and  carry  them 
through  long  operations  without  ever  pausing  to  question 
what  they  may  mean.  Nothing,  also,  is  more  fatal  than 
this.  He  employed  his  own  methods  of  "suggestion"  and 
"paradox"  with  great  effectiveness  to  expose  this  error.  **A 
writer  without  either  truth  or  genius,  a  mere  estimating, 
inferring  ntachine,  is  just  the  man  to  live  in  definitions." ' 
"That  deductive,  proving,  spinning  method  of  practical 
investigation,  commonly  denoted  by  the  term  logical*'  was 
held  up  to  pitiless  derision.  He  pushed  his  affirmations 
to  the  extreme,  as  when  he  suggested  "the  very  great  diffi- 
(.ulty,  if  not  the  impossibility"  of  theology  and  of  psychol- 
ogy as  well.  "Poets,"  he  says,  "are  the  true  metaphysi- 
cians, and  if  there  be  any  complete  science  of  man  to  come, 
they  must  bring  it."  The  impression  which  most  sympa- 
thetic readers  would  carry  away  from  these  pages  would 
be  that  of  the  worthlessness  of  systematic  theology.  It  has  i 
become  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  sneer  at  the  ve^H 
effort  to  obtain  exact  conceptions  of  great  religious  tmth^^ 
and  to  put  them  in  accurate  form,  and  this  tendency  has 
derived  a  powerful  impulse  from  Bushnell's  pages.  He 
has  thus  assisted  the  tendency  to  loose  thinking,  and  to  the 
abandonment  of  all  thinking,  and  has  helped  in  the  process 
of  emasculating  the  church  and  bringing  it  into  contempt 
with  earnest  men,  trained  and  exercised  in  the  strenuous 

*  Lffc  cA.,  p.  j7- 
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methods  by  which  truth  is  advanced  in  our  day.  But  this 
has  been,  after  all,  a  mistise  of  Bushnel).  It  has  been  be- 
cause men  have  not  used  his  words  suggestively  and  them- 
selves burrowed  down  by  original  thinking  into  his  true 
meaning.  No  man  was  ever  more  anxious  to  promote  cor- 
rect thinking  and  clear  views  than  Bushncll.  It  was  be- 
cause  he  was  so  earnest  for  the  substance  of  thought  that 
he  exposed  and  ridiculed  the  abuse  of  its  form  as  though 
that  were  substance.  Listen  then  with  discriminating  at- 
tention to  his  summary  of  this  whole  question  in  the 
words: 

Considering  the  infirmiTics  of  [anKUage,  therefore,  all  formulas 
of  doctrine  should  be  held  in  a  certain  spirit  of  accommodation.  They 
cannot  be  pressed  to  the  letter,  for  the  very  siifficicnt  reason  that  the 
letter  is  never  true.  They  can  never  be  regarded  as  proximate  represen- 
tations, and  should  therefore  be  accepted  not  as  laxcs  ovtr  beiief  or 
opinion,  but  more  as  badges  of  consent  and  good  imdersianding.  The 
moment  we  begin  to  speak  of  them  as  guards  and  tests  of  purity,  we 
confess  that  we  have  lo^t  the  sense  of  purity,  and,  with  about  equal 
certainty,  the  virtue  itselfJ 

But,  while  Bushnell  did  not  justify  the  excesses  of  some 
of  his  followers  in  abuse  of  creeds  and  systems,  it  is  un- 
dotibte<lly  tnie  that  he  failed  to  give  creeds  their  true  place. 
We  are  never  to  forget  Bushnell's  great  idea,  that  systems 
are  to  be  revivified  and  in  a  sense  XQ-made  by  every  gener- 
ation for  itself.  But  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  best  forms  of  stating  truths  and  best  methods  of 
their  presentation  and  defense.  Bushnell  did  not  see  this 
because  he  did  not  study  the  past  sympathetically.  He  did 
not  let  it  work  "suggestively"  on  his  own  mind.  He  was 
too  eager  in  discovery,  he  had  too  much  of  the  independ- 
ence of  a  strong  spirit,  and  perhaps  something  of  its  con- 
ceit. The  great  dogmatic  systems  of  the  past  have  actually 
done  just  what  he  says  they  cannot,  they  have  conveyed 
the  same  system  of  thought  to  countless  minds,  and  been 

*  Ibid.,  p.  ei. 
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sources  of  instruction  and  of  strength  to  religions  opinion 
and  life  without  which  the  church  would  have  been  im- 
poverished indeed;  and  they  have  done  this  for  two  rea- 
sons: because  they  worked  "suggestively,"  originating 
re-creative  processes  in  multitudes  of  minds,  and  because 
they  were  admirable  formulations  of  the  truth  as  their  au- 
thors conceived  it.  Theological  progress  will  never  be 
gained  except  by  building  on  their  foundations,  correcting 
their  errors,  and  supplying  their  defects.  The  original 
genius  who  begins  everything  from  the  foundation  and 
presents  a  system  of  doctrine  of  which  the  church  lias  never 
heard  before,  erects  a  castle  of  mist  on  a  rock  of  cloud. 
And  Bushnell  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  attempt  such 
a  chimerical  task. 

The  preacher  appeared  again  in  Bushnell's  second  con- 
tribution to  the  world  of  thought,  in  his  quite  original  and 
characteristic  emphasis  on  the  religious  life  as  the  source 
and  guiding  principle  in  theology.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
daily  engaged  in  the  task  of  developing  the  religious  life 
of  his  people.  He  needed  truth  for  this  work,  and  needed 
to  find  those  elements  in  it,  and  those  forms  of  expressing 
it,  which  were  best  adapted  to  promote  the  religious  life, 
and  therefore  he  was  compelled  in  his  thinking  to  approach 
theology  on  the  experiential  side.  He  seems  to  liave  gone 
a  step  farther  and  to  have  said  to  himself,  not  only  that 
truth  must  contribute  to  life,  but  also  tliat  nothing  was 
truth  which  did  not  thus  contribute — a  step  leading  easily 
to  the  further  and  quite  false  position  that  the  theologian's 
personal  view  of  the  religious  life,  limited  though  it  may 
be  by  his  defects  of  temperament  and  character,  is  to  be 
made  the  measure  of  universal  truth.  Thus  this  movement 
of  Bushnell's  mind  had  elements  of  danger  in  it  from  the 
beginning;  but  also  contained  the  promise  of  fresh  and 
valuable  results. 


LATER  NEW  HAVEN  THEOLOGY 


The  theological  situation  in  New  England,  where  there 
had  been  a  division  among  the  churches,  and  where  Uni- 
tarians were  an  exceedingly  influential  portion  of  the  re- 
ligious community,  comprising  the  chief  personages  of  in- 
fluence sociaUy  and  poh'tically  in  the  greatest  of  the  New 
England  states,  and  holding  the  control  in  the  oldest  and 
greatest  of  our  universities,  led  Bushnell  naturally  to  re- 
flection on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  here  the  appli- 
cation of  his  new  principle  began.  His  thought  moved 
between  two  poles — the  incomprehensibility  of  the  Abso- 
lute, and  the  necessary  accommodation  of  any  revelation 
of  God  to  our  human  capacities.  Hence  he  found  a  trinity 
of  rei'elation,  an  "instrumental  trinity"  as  he  called  it, 
by  which  "we  are  elevated  to  proximity  and  virtual  con- 
verse with  him  who  is  above  our  finite  conditions,"  and  by 
which  "the  Absolute  Jehovah,  whose  nature  we  before 
could  nowise  comprehend,  but  dimly  know  and  yet  more 
dimly  feel,  has  waked  up  within  us  all  living  images  of  his 
love  and  power  and  presence,  and  set  the  whole  world  in  a 
glow."*  This  was,  of  course,  a  "modal"  Trinity;  but 
Bushnell  would  not  affirm  that  it  was  "modal  only."  "I 
will  only  say,"  he  puts  it,  "that  the  trinity,  or  the  three 
persons,  are  given  to  me  for  the  sake  of  their  external  ex- 
pression, not  for  the  internal  investigation  of  their  contents. 
If  I  use  them  rationally  or  wisely,  then,  I  shall  use  them 
according  to  their  object.  /  must  not  intrude  upon  their 
interior  nature,  either  by  assertion  or  denial."  *  He  is 
equally  reticent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divinity  in  Christ. 
He  affirms  his  true  divinity,  and  puts  the  pcrsonific  ele- 
ment of  his  nature  in  the  divine — and  this  with  abundant 
citation  of  Scripture  proof.  But  the  Nestor iani zing  forms 
of  statement  about  the  two  natures  common  to  all  Re- 


•  tw.  ri#.,  pp.  17a,  174. 
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formed  theolog>',  and  never  more  offensive  than  in  some 

expressions  current  then  in  New  England,  he  repudiates, 

This  theory'  of  ivro  distinct  subsistenceK,  stUi  maiHtainitig  their 
several  kinds  of  action  in  Christ. — one  growing,  learning,  obeying. 
sufTering;  the  other  infintte  and  impassible, — only  creates  difficulties  i 
hundred-fold  greater  than  any  that  it  solves.  It  virtually  denies  any 
real  unity  between  the  human  and  the  divine  and  substitutes  colloa 
(ion  or  copartnership  for  unity.  If  the  divine  part  were  residing  in 
Saturn,  he  would  be  as  truly  united  with  the  human  race  [under  this 
theory)  as  now-*" 

It  was,  thus,  not  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  and  not  the  two 
natures,  but  the  '^distinct  subsistence  [of  the  soul]  so  as  to 
live,  think,  learn,  worship,  suffer  by  itself,"*'  that  he 
denied.  Thus  it  was  Bushnell's  purpose  in  his  discussions 
of  this  theme  to  secure  a  real  revelation  of  God  to  man  in 
Christ,  a  real  condescension  of  God  to  our  estate,  a  real 
entrance  of  divinity  into  humanity,  so  that  God  could  sym- 
pathetically know  our  lot,  suffer  like  us,  *'be  tempted  in  all 
points  as  we  are,"  "learn  obedience,"  and  bring  to  us  the 
help  and  consolation  which  only  a  true  incarnation  of  God 
can  procure.  He  saved  for  orthodoxy,  which  in  reaction 
from  Unitarian  humanitarianism  was  about  to  believe 
nothing  but  the  deity  of  Christ  and  so  lose  his  humanity 
and  lose  Christ,  Christ's  true,  cotisttbstantial  humanity;  and 
this  was  an  immense  and  priceless  service.  We  need  the 
divine  Christ  to  bear  our  sins  and  uphold  us  by  his  almighty 
power;  but  we  need  fully  as  much  the  condescension,  pity-S 
ing  s)'mpathy  and  fraternal  love  of  our  Elder  Brother,  the 
human  Christ.  We  owe  our  present  reaHzation  of  this  side 
of  Christ  very  largely  to  Horace  Bushnell. 

But  Bushnell  did  not  by  any  means  state  the  whole  truth 
as  to  the  Trinity— he  did  something,  indeed,  to  obscure  it. 
He  was  so  impressed  with  the  danger  of  tritheism  that  he 
could  not  do  the  Scripture  representations  as  to  the  rela- 

*o  Note  tb«  likmMa  of  tkit  imn  to  the  NeUorun  nvd^w*. 
"Curf  M  Ckritt,  p.    154, 
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tions  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  justice,  nor  appreciate  the 
great  current  of  cJmrch  expression  on  this  theme  in  creed, 
psalm,  and  system.  The  distinction  of  the  three  personific 
factors  in  God  is  undeniably  enipliasized  in  tliesc  rq)rcscn- 
tations  and  expressions.  The  many  prayers  of  Christ  all 
emphasize  it,  and  none  more  so  than  his  last,  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  John.  The  Te  Deum  rings  with  the  wor- 
ship of  "the  I-'ather,  of  an  infinite  majesty;  Thine  adorable, 
true,  and  only  Son;  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter." 
It  is  strange  that  Bushnell,  with  his  doctrine  of  expression 
through  para<lox,  did  not  value  more  highly  these  individ- 
ualizing, anthropomorphic  forms  of  speech.  Why  should 
not  he,  of  all  men,  have  said  what  Professor  Park,  in  the 
large-minded  comprehensiveness  of  his  truly  catholic  intel- 
lect said,  that  "one  might  either  lay  the  emphasis  in  the 
trinity  upon  the  unity  of  God,  and  find  tlie  mystery  in  the 
threeness,  or  lay  it  on  the  threeness  and  find  the  mystery 
in  the  oneness?"  Professor  Park,  like  Bushncl!.  occupied 
for  himself  the  former  pfisition;  but  he  defended  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  latter  position. 

In  truth,  Bushnell  was  at  this  point  a  substantial  ration- 
alist. To  apply  his  own  remark  about  New  England  in 
^neral  to  himself — "without  being  at  all  aware  of  the 
fact  as  it  would  seem,  his  iheologic  method  was  essentially 
rationalistic;  though  not  exactly  in  the  German  sense."*' 
He  never  gives  evidence  of  careful  exegetical  study  of  the 
Bible — had,  in  fact,  never  had  any  competent  training  in 
its  methods.  He  saw;  but  his  vision  was  not  always  pro- 
duced by  the  light  that  streams  from  the  pages  of  the 
Bible.  And  hence,  in  the  left  wing  of  his  followers  (if  I 
may  import  a  German  designation  into  American  theology) 
there  has  been  a  neglect  of  Scripture  in  tlieonzing  which 
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has  wrought  sad  results,  some  of  which,  as  we  shall  lat 
see,  were  anticipated  in  Bushnell's  own  labors. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Albrecht 
Ritschl  will  be  struck  no  doubt  with  the  resemblance,  both 
in  point  of  departure  and  in  detailed  results,  between  thb 
great  Gcnnan  leader,  so  prominent  in  the  world  of  English 
and  American  thought,  and  Bushnell.'*  The  resemblance 
is  indeed  striking,  and  it  is  not  merely  superficial  likeness, 
but  fundamentally  the  product  of  like  histories.  While 
Ritschl  was  a  purely  academic  character,  and  proceeded 
by  the  metliods  of  the  scholar,  and  Bushnell  was  a  pastor 
whose  vital  atmosphere  was  that  of  the  poet,  both  had  been 
trained  in  an  orthtxloxy  which  was  uncongenial  to  their 
minds;  both  had  been  taught  by  gifted  professors  of  that 
orthodoxy  who  only  repelled  them;  both,  in  deep  personal 
throes  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  labor,  had  given  binh  to 
a  new  theology,  which  started  with  the  Christian  life  as 
source  and  norm,  both  hated  metaphysics  (except  their 
own)  :  both  concentrated  their  chief  attention  on  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ;  both  arrived  at  substantially  the  results 
above  sketched  as  to  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ; 
both  had  their  long  period  of  suffering  under  suspicion  and 
ostracism;  and  both  lived  long  enough  to  emerge  from  this 
and  to  begin  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  but  neither 
of  them  long  enough  to  know  on  earth  the  full  power  of  the 
influence  that  they  were  to  exert  Of  the  two,  Bushnell 
was  the  greater  man — greater  in  vivacity  (Gcist,  in  Ger- 
man phrase),  in  prophetic  vision,  in  range  of  thought  and 
depth  of  religious  experience,  and  greater  in  his  apprecia- 
tion and  retention  of  most  of  the  chief  elements  of  the 
historic  theology.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  superficial- 
ity of  much  of  what  styles  itself  "thought"  that  in  Busb- 

*'A  coniidrrBblc  numbrr  af  iht  sinviUritit*  haw  brra  ilravn  ORt  by 
Frofeuor  Geoigc  6.   Stcvent,  in  *,n  artkL«  on  Buibnell  and  Ritadil,  in  Ike  At 
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nell's  own  land  he  has  been  so  ignored  and  the  inferior 
RitschI  so  much  quoted — and  that  often  by  men  who  owe, 
historically,  every  valuable  thought  they  have  to  the  great 
American.    But  omne  remotum  {et  mnnim)  pro  miri/icof 

Bushnell's  deeper  religious  life  led  him  into  one  prac- 
tical discussion,  which  demands  a  brief  notice  as  we  prose- 
cute our  theme — that  upon  Christian  Nurture,  RitschI 
could  never  have  undertaken  this  because  of  his  lack  of 
pastoral  experience;  and  still  more  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  no  adequate  doctrine  of  the  new  birth.  Bushnell  had. 
He  lived  in  a  time  when  certain  forms  of  religious  conver- 
sion were  greatly  emphasized,  and  when  the  conscious  con- 
version of  adults  was  aimed  at  with  an  intensity  of  purpose 
which  obscured  other  forms  of  entrance  on  the  religious 
life  which  he  felt  were  even  more  normal  and  worthy  of 
direct  effort.  Hence  he  brought  out  his  new  idea  with 
great  power — which  was  "that  the  child  is  to  groxv  up  a 
Christian  ami  never  know  himself  as  being  othenuise." 

The  work  was  received  with  much  sharp  criticism,  most 
of  which  arose  from  misunderstanding.  New  England  had 
never  wholly  forgotten  the  duty  of  Christian  nurture  or  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  child  piety.  But  the  overemphasis 
of  covenant  relations  and  of  the  importance  of  bapti.sm  in 
(he  period  before  Edwards  had  led  him  and  his  followers, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  correct  certain  disastrous  results  by 
a  corresponding  overemphasis  on  conversion  as  an  epoch 
in  the  conscious  experience  of  the  believer.  And  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  the  will  at  New  Haven  had  led 
to  a  great  revival  epoch  in  which  the  elder  Bcecher,  Taylor, 
Nettleton,  and  others  were  the  chief  leaders.  At  times  it 
seemed  as  if  "nurture"  had  been  forgotten.  Yet  many  a 
church,  like  the  First  of  Springfield,  had  always  been  re- 
ceiving children  into  full  membership.  Bushnell's  book  was 
a  protest  against  the  excesses  of  revivals  and  an  arraign- 
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ment  of  a  system  which  depended  on  them  well-nigh  ex- 
clusively as  tlie  times  of  conquest  and  victorious  advance  up- 
on a  hostile  world.  As  we  review  it  now,  it  seems  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-balanced  and  careful  statement  of  the  truth. 
Bushnell  did  not  neglect  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity 
— which,  indeed,  he  knew  how  to  set  forth  with  unsur- 
passed power — nor  deny  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and 
conversion.  He  did  not  even  depreciate  revivals  as  such- 
He  said : 

Wc  have  been  expectinti  to  thrive  too  much  by  conquest  and  too 
linle  by  growth.  I  desire  to  speak  with  all  caution  of  what  are 
very  unfortunately  called  revivals  of  religion ;  for.  apart  from  the 
name,  which  is  Riodcrn.  and  from  certain  crudities  and  excesses  that  go 
with  it — which  namr.  crudities,  and  excfsses  are  wholly  odv^Htitio^u 
as  regards  the  substaMiat  merits  of  such  scenes, — apart  from  them,  I 
say.  there  is  abuniiani  reason  to  believe  that  God's  spiritual  econony 
includes  varieties  of  exercise,  answering  in  all  important  respects  to 
these  visitations  of  mercy,  so  much  coveted  in  our  churches.  Tkrj 
are  needed.  A  perfectly  uniform  demonstration  in  religion  is  not 
siblc  or  desirable.    Nothing  is  thus  uniform  but  death. 


"M 


Nor  did  he  teach  baptismal  regeneration,  nor  any  other  de- 
parture from  a  sound  evangelical  theolog>'.  He  simply 
emphasized  anew  the  possibility  of  child  piety,  the  organic 
character  of  the  family,  the  normal  results  of  Christiao 
training,  the  duty  of  expecting  early  conversion  and  of  la- 
boring directly  for  it.  And  if  he  had  done  nothing  else, 
the  one  scorching  epithet  by  which  he  designated  parental 
neglect  of  the  religious  life  of  children  as  "ostrich  nur- 
ture" would  have  been  worth  all  the  labor  expended.  ^H 
Hence,  though  sharp  controversy  arose.  Bushnclt^™ 
book,  plus  the  wholesome  tendencies  which  were  both  latent 
and  active  in  the  churches,  brought  back  a  better  balance  of 
the  mcthuds  of  nurture  and  of  conscious  conversion  in  the 
churches.  The  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  the  period  of  the  greatest  revivals,  and  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  greatest  society  for  nurture,  the  Christian 
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Endeavor,  and  its  daughter-societies  in  various  denomina- 
tions. Tf  certain  extremists  have  liailed  the  *'passing"  of 
the  revival  and  have  credited  Bushnell  with  the  "honor"  of 
destroying  it,  they  have  ascribed  to  him  a  work  which  he 
repudiated,  and  Iiave  run  into  the  danger  of  having  prophe- 
sied according  to  their  own  limited  acquaintance  and  sym- 
pathy with  evangehcal  history  and  principles. 

Of  Bushnell  as  an  apologist  of  the  Christian  religion 
there  could  be  said  very  nuich.  His  principal  work  in  this 
department  is  Nature  and  the  Supernatural.  He  distin- 
guishes nature  as  the  realm  of  force,  and  the  supernatural 
world  as  the  realm  of  freewill.  He  has  made  here  a  pro- 
found distinction  which  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  mod- 
em apologetics,  in  which  the  teachings  of  natural  science 
as  to  evolution  and  law — which  Bushnell  lived  too  early 
to  appropriate — are  gradually  approaching  an  adjustment 
with  the  Christian  ideas  of  personality  and  freedom.  He 
also  put  the  defense  of  Christianity  upon  its  modem 
ground,  upon  its  own  distinctive  religious  character,  as  he 
had  sought  to  place  the  whole  edifice  of  doctrine  upon 
its  Ime  foundation  in  the  Christian  life.  The  proof  of 
miracles  he  rested  on  the  specific  Christian  truths.  Here 
again  is  a  point  of  contact  with  Ritschl,  but  here  also  a 
point  of  superiority,  for  he  never  occupies  the  ambiguous 
and  evasive  attitude  as  to  the  reality  of  biblical  miracles 
above  which  Ritschl  never  rose.  But  all  this  work  was 
only  preparatory.  The  new  epoch  of  apologetics  could 
not  come  in  until  evolution  was  cordially  accepted  by 
Christian  theologians  and  the  task  of  adjustment  to  it  sym- 
pathetically undertaken.  Bushnell  had  not  time  enough 
to  undertake  this  task  before  he  was  called  away  from 
earth.  He  anticipated  it  at  many  points,  as  in  the  new 
emphasis  he  lays  on  heredity.  A  fully  modern  atmosphere 
breathes  through  his  pages.     We  fail  to  realize  it,  possi- 
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b]y,  if  we  have  not  been  compelled  by  professional  stud 
to  go  back  and  live  for  a  time  in  some  theologian  who  calls 
himself  modem,  and  writes  the  date  eighteen  hundred  and 
sonietliing  on  his  title-page,  but  does  noticing  except  re-^ 
produce  Turretin  and  the  English  theologians  of  the  sev-^ 
enteenth  century.     But  BushneD's  work  will  be  so  modi- 
fied by  his  successor,  even  in  order  to  gain  the  full  force 
of  what  he  actually  did,  that  it  will  be  his  no  more.    Ta^ 
save  his  life,  he,  like  many  another,  will  have  to  lose  it.       ™ 

The  third  and  greatest  contribution  made  by  Bushnell 
to  theology  was  the  enrichment  bestowed  by  him  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.  I  am  aware  that  some  will  say 
that  he  impoverished  the  doctrine — and  so,  in  a  sense,  he 
did.  But,  I  believe,  when  thought  has  finally  adjusted  itself 
again  in  respect  to  this  theme,  and  the  defects  of  BushncU'tfl 
theory  have  been  supplied  by  the  restoration  of  elements^ 
which  he  neglected  or  denied,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
church  is  richer  in  thought  and  in  experience  for  the  labors 
of  the  great  Hartford  preacher.  fl 

When  Bushnell  began  his  career,  the  doctrine  of  the" 
atonement  was  still   incunibereil  with  many  artificial  and 
erroneous   elements.     The  prevailing  theology   was   stillH 
forensic,  artificial,  external.     Ethical  relations  were  feebly 
perceived  and  little  emphasized.    True,  New  England  the- 
ology had  iiilnxluced  that  re\'oluttonary  theory  of  virtue 
which  was  eventually  to  remodel  the  entire  system  in  thefl 
direction  of  ethical  demands.     But  as  yet.  it  had  accom- 
plished little.     The  old  theology  still  reigned  among  the 
people  and  in  a  majority  of  the  pulpits,  the  new  belonging, 
as  a  kind  of  privileged  private  possession,  to  the  compara- 
tively few  "Edvvardeans,"  of  whom  Professor  Park,  then 
Just  beginning  his  labors  at  Andover  {1836).  was  easily 
chief,  and  was  destined  to  give  it  a  passing  supremacy  in 
Congrcgationali&m.     Bushnell  did  not  fully  understand  this 
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new  school,  and  in  his  arguments  attacked  chiefly  the  old. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  so  culpable  for  his  failure  to  under- 
stand it,  for  its  new  theory  of  the  atonement  was  pro- 
fessedly only  a  better  form  of  stating  the  old,  and  was 
couched  like  that  in  forensic  formulas,  and  expounded  in 
the  terms  of  human  law  and  government,  with  little  refer- 
ence to  the  ideal  basis  of  the  whole  in  the  nature  of  virtue, 
and  with  the  retention  of  many  of  the  forms  which  had 
been  employed  in  stating  the  older  ideas  now  to  be  aban- 
doned. Hence,  as  a  general  average  of  the  New  England 
situation,  Bushnell's  conception  that  the  prevailing  theory 
of  the  atonement  involved  immoral  ideas,  was  derogatory 
of  the  Justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  needed  to  be  re- 
placed by  something  real  and  true,  was  correct. 

His  earlier  objections,  as  expressed  in  the  Cambridge 
address,"  did  not  lack  piquancy  of  expression.  He  objects 
to  the  lack  of  "real  economy"  in  the  older  view,  its  double 
ignominy,  first  of  letting  the  guilty  go.  and,  secondly, 
of  accepting  the  sufferings  of  innocence."  And  of  the 
later  view  he  says  that 

tno  govern  mental  reasons  can  justify  even  the  admission  of  innocence 
into  a  participation  of  frowns  and  pcna]  distributions.  If  consenting 
innocence  says.  "Let  tlie  blow  fall  on  me,"  predscly  then  is  it  for  a 
government  lo  prove  its  juslicc,  even  to  the  point  of  subliitiity;  to  re- 
veal the  essential,  eternal,  unmitigable  distinction  it  holds  between 
innocence  and  sin  by  declaring  that,  as  under  law  and  its  distribu- 
tions, it  is  even  impossible  to  suffer  any  commutation,  any  the  least 
I  confusion  of  places. 
In  the  later  volume  on  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice  "  he  dis- 
misses the  later  view  as  having  "no  base  of  reality  even  to 
those  who  resort  to  it.  save  as  it  reverts  to  the  older  scheme, 
and  resumes  all  the  methods  of  that  scheme."  He  there- 
I  fore  concentrates  his  attack  on  the  earlier  view,  and  his  ob- 
jection in  a  word  is  that,  while  professedly  satisfying  jus- 
tice, it  really  travesties  and  offends  justice. 

»»  G»d  iM  Chritt,  pp.  tM  ff.  '■  P^  3*4  B, 
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Bushiiell  here  fell  into  two  of  those  errors  incidental  to 
his  method  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  He 
failed  to  do  justice  to  the  biblical  statements  as  to  the 
atonement  because  he  had  no  sufficient  and  correct  methods 
of  exegesis;  and  he  rejected  the  "later,"  or  New  Eng- 
land, view  because  he  did  not  study  it  carefully  enough  to 
understard  it.  We  may  make  this  charge  of  failure  to  un- 
derstand, because  Bushnell  himself  presents,  as  an  integral 
element  of  his  own  theory,  the  precise  idea  which  under- 
lay the  New  England  view.  That  view  was  much  ol>- 
scured  by  poor  forms  of  statement,  and  he  might  well 
claim  that,  if  he  misunderstood,  the  friends  of  the  theory 
and  not  he  must  bear  the  blame;  but  misunderstand  be 
did.  For,  as  just  remarked,  he  affirms  the  same  thin^ 
He  says: 

It  is  even  a  fundamental  condition,  as  regards  moral  effect  upon 
our  character,  tliat.  whtle  courage  and  hape  are  given  us,  we  shoald 
be  made  at  the  same  time  to  feel  the  intensest  pos&ible  sense  of  the 
.sanciity  of  the  law  and  the  inflexible  righteousness  of  God.  What 
we  need,  in  this  view,  is  some  new  expression  of  God,  which,  talcen 
a-1  addressed  to  its,  will  keep  alive  the  impression  in  us  that  God 
suffers  no  laxity.  In  a  word,  we  must  be  made  to  feel,  in  the  vrry 
articli  of  forgiveness,  when  it  is  offered,  the  essential  and  ettftuA 
sanctity  of  God's  hw — his  own  immov?bIc  adherence  to  it.  as  the  only 
lasis  of  order  and  well-being  in  the  universe.  ....  In  order  to  matf 
m^H  penitent,  and  so  to  want  forgiveness, — that  is,  to  keep  the  world 
alive  to  the  eternal  integrity,  verity,  and  sanctity  of  God's  law.— that 
is,  to  keep  us  apprised  of  sin,  and  deny  us  any  power  of  rest  while  we 
continue  under  sin.  it  was  needful  that  Christ,  in  his  life  and  suffer- 
ings, should  consecrate  or  reconsecrate  the  desecrated  law  of  God, 
and  give  it  mere  exact  and  imminent  authority  than  it  had  before." 

Could  Bushnell  have  united  these  ideas  with  the  biblical 
statements  as  to  the  death  of  Christ,  under  the  influence  of 
the  new  and  correct  discriminations  which  he  introduced. 
he  would  now  be  known,  not  as  the  antagonist  of  the  "gov- 

'•  TVr*    tre    miny    such    paaugu.    for    witicb   »ee     Cod   m    Christ,    p^, 
ayii  yinrious  SaerHict,  p.  198. 
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mental  theory."  but  as  its  chief  advocate,  as  the  one 
ho  had  converted  it  into  a  tnily  "ethico-juridical"  theory. 
For  what  he  positively  did  was  to  put  the  divine  rela- 
tion to  the  work  of  atonement  in  a  truly  ethical  light,  and 
emphasize  with  new  power  the  fundamental  d<x;trine  of 
the  Edwardcan  school,  that  God  in  all  his  activities,  and 
especially  in  his  work  of  atonement,  was  actuated  by  the 
great  motive  of  Ioz>e.  Man  was  lost  and  miserable  in  his 
sin.  God  went  forth  in  Christ  to  efTect  ]iis  salvation.  He 
performed,  as  one  of  Bushnell's  followers  phrases  it,  the 
direct  work  of  saving  men.  He  came  into  the  world  to 
lead  men  to  repentance  and  thus  to  reconcile  them  to  God. 
They  needed  to  know  God,  and  God  himself  needed  to 
gain  a  new  moral  i>owcr  over  them  whereby  he  could  lead 
them  to  turn  away  from  sin  and  to  him.  Hence  God  came 
and  did  on  the  earth,  out  of  the  supreme  motive  of  love, 
in  obedience  to  its  inner  obligation  in  his  own  heart,  just 
what  every  man  has  to  do  when  he  tries  to  save  his  fellow- 
men.  He  entered  sympathetically  as  well  as  actually  into 
the  lot  of  men,  l>orc  with  them,  suffered  under  their  oppo- 
sition and  sin.  served  them  in  every  way,  healing  their 
bodies  as  well  as  their  souls,  subjecting  himself  to  the 
same  law  which  laid  its  commands  on  them,  and  finally 
made  perfectly  clear  what  God  was,  in  all  his  holiness  and 
suffering  love,  and  broke  their  opposition  thereby.  He 
pre-engaged  their  feelings  so  that  they  "liked  the  friend 
before  they  loved  the  Saviour;"  he  awakened  their  con- 
science; he  stood  the  exemplar  of  God's  perfections  and  ho- 
liness ;  and  thus  he  gained  them.  This  was  the  atonement. 
This  was  all  good,  because  all  true.  It  opened  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  theological  world  a  new  view  of  one 
side  of  Christ's  work,  and  greatly  enriched  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  which  Bushnell  had  already  done  so  much  to 
save  to  the  apprehension  of  the  times.     This  enrichment 
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of  the  doctrine  will  never  be  lost.  Particularly  was  it  valu- 
able as  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  ethical  principles 
underlying  Christ's  action  and  that  of  all  good  men  in 
doing  good  are  the  same.  The  work  of  Christ  is  imitable 
and  demands  imitation.  To  see  this  is  well.  But  it  is 
also  Inimitable  and  surpasses — tlefies — imitation.  This 
Bushnell  did  not  see  so  clearly  and  rather  obscured  than 
set  forth.  Could  he  have  seen  that  the  law  of  God  which 
Christ  honored  included  the  penal  law,  and  that  the  obe- 
dience which  he  rendered  included  obedience  "unto  death," 
and  that  there  was  a  real  sense  in  which  God  "laid  on  him 
the  iniquities  of  us  all,"  then  he  would  not  have  run  in 
danger  of  being  charged  with  impoverishing  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  atonement. 

To  a  degree,  he  did  see  all  these  thii^s.  While  per- 
sistently maintaining  that  his  "subjective"  view  of  the 
atonement  was  the  whole  of  the  doctrine,  he  was  constant- 
ly endeavoring  to  gain  an  "objective"  view.  His  first  ef- 
fort was  by  laying  emphasis  on  the  "altar  form,"  by  whi 
he  supposed  certain  correct  impressions  to  be  conveyed 
the  minds  of  Israel  and  the  church  which  were  really  in- 
dispensable. The  trouble  with  these  explanations  was 
that  they  did  not  go  far  enough  to  accomplish  their  object 
They  sought  to  make  objective  what  was  to  be  imswcrv- 
ingly  maintained  as  solely  subjective.  It  was  to  be  ob- 
jective and  not  objective  in  the  same  breath!  Surely,  this 
was  a  free  use  of  the  principle  of  paradox  I  But  this  ear- 
lier attempt  did  not  satisfy  Bushnell.  He  increasingly 
felt  that  he  had  not  done  justice  to  such  terms  as  "propi- 
tiation" found  in  Scripture.  Hence,  on  the  "arrival  of 
fresh  light."  he  finally  propounded  the  astonishing  principle 
tliat  wither  God  or  rntm  can  forgive  a  sinn^  until  he  has 
sought  to  do  him  good  and  suflFered  under  his  repulses, 
_and   thus   so   identified    himself    with    him    as    to   Aoiv 
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"disgusts."  This  is  a  true  i)roi)itiation — a  self-pro])itia- 
tion,  which  God  laid  upon  himseU  and  performed  ere  he 
was  able  to  forgive  men!  Bushnell  did  not  see  that  he 
had  thus  made  God  inferior  to  what  good  men  are  com- 
manded to  be  and  are. 

We  accept,  then,  with  gratitude  from  Bushnelfs  hands 
the  enlargement  and  clarification  of  our  views  of  the  atone- 
ment which  he  has  given  us,  regretting  his  failure  more 
perfectly  to  adjust  himself  to  the  best  tliinking  of  liis  own 
time.  The  failure  is  the  more  regrettable  because  the  in- 
fluence of  this  theory  of  the  atonement  has  actually  been 
to  lower  the  plane  of  theological  thought  and  to  lead  to  de- 
nials of  the  positive  statements  of  the  Bible.  Everybody, 
it  is  sometimes  said,  now  teaches  the  moral  view  of  the 
atonement;  and  that  is  generally  interpreted  as  this,  that 
Christ  makes  so  complete  and  affecting  a  display  of  the 
love  of  God  for  sinners  by  his  death  that  he  wins  men  to 
God.  Even  his  sanctifying  the  law  by  his  obedience  is 
let  drop  out  of  sight,  and  as  for  future  punishment — upon 
which  Bushnell  depended  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
God's  law — he  is  a  bold  man  who  is  willing  to  be  known 
as  believing  in  it.  The  profoimd  view  of  Bushnell.  that 
God  himself  gained  moral  power  over  men  by  the  humilia- 
tion of  Christ,  is  too  strong  meat  for  many  of  his  professed 
followers. 

To  this  theological  decline  Bushnell  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed, and  for  it  he  is  to  be  hekl  in  part  responsible. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  his  deeper  meaning  will  yet  have 
a  new  influence,  that  the  passionate  devotion  to  truth 
which  kept  him  ever  alert  and  pressing  forward,  and  the 
great  loyalty  to  the  personal  Christ  which  inspired  him, 
and  to  the  Bible  in  the  atmosphere  of  which  he  lived,  how- 
ever defective  his  methods  of  its  study  may  have  been, 
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A    lesser    man 

ncns  for  tot 
qI  hii  fife.  He  gatbertd 
al  he  lad  aeoi  aad  tkaqelit.  and  pot  it  forth  for 
the  bcarft  of  tfac  vocld.  He  rcganied  hnnsrif  responsnie 
lo  God  for  ifae  infl  nae  of  his  ■■■■■■■■  ">g  powers  and  die 
dditejj  of  htt  iwwi^u  For  this  adfHKgkctin^  and  oao- 
Mant  loyaky  to  opportoni^,  to  his  riwxi  of  troth,  and  to 
his  Master,  those  who  believe  in  Christian  dieotogy  wiU 
join  in  hooorio^  Bosfao^  theologian  and  hero,  man  of  in- 
tight  and  man  of  faith. 

The  coining  of  George  P.  Ftsher  to  the  chair  of  ecdesi- 
astical  history  in  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1861  was  in  many 
respects  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  For  the  first  time 
there  was  a  man  in  the  chair  of  history  in  an  .-Vmerican 
theological  seminary  who  had  an  adequate  preparation  for 
hii  task.  Professor  Fisher's  great  services  to  the  depart- 
ment of  history  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
woric  to  review.  They  have  been  epoch-making.  Bui  be 
also  rendered  Iiigh  semce  to  the  department  of  theology  by 
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his  writings  in  one  branch  of  the  systemaftic  disciplines,  viz., 
apc^ogetics.  A  thoroughly  loyal  and  appreciative  soii  of 
New  England,  he  more  than  maintained  her  repute  in  the 
philosophical  defense  of  the  doctrines  of  rchgion,  while  he 
pushed  the  historical  defense  into  regions  into  which  our 
fathers  never  could  have  penetrated.  A  master  in  Gemian 
theology,  he  confuted  its  errorists  with  a  power  equal  to 
the  best  among  German  apologists,  and  with  a  sanity  and 
cogency  which  they  have  sometimes  seemed  to  lack.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian 
Belief  ( 1902)  shows  him  still  true  to  the  great  positions  of 
New  England  orthodoxy.  But  his  discussions  are  for  the 
new  time.  If  he  maintains  the  position  won  by  Taylor,  tliat 
the  will  is  free  with  the  power  of  originative  causation,  it 
is  not  to  discuss  Edwards,  but  Spinoza,  Hume,  Mill,  Spen- 
cer, etc.  He  defends  the  reality  of  the  evangelical  miracles, 
and  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gosik'1,  and 
the  integrity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  as 
his  predecessors  would  have  done;  but  it  is  with  reference 
to  new  difficulties  and  to  meet  objectors  of  whom  they  had 
never  heard.  Apologetics  are  not  systematic  theology;  but 
Professor  Fisher  has  made  it  evident,  that,  however  lie 
might  feel  himself  in  accord  with  the  writers  with  whom 
this  history  has  been  engaged  in  the  results  of  their  labors, 
the  time  had  come  when  he  could  no  longer  avail  himself 
of  their  work,  and  when  the  questions  which  mu.st  be  met 
lay  far  beyond  their  horizon  and  had  entered  regions  In 
which  they  were  strangers. 

The  addition  to  tlie  Yale  faculty  in  1871  of  Samuel 
Harris^"  in  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  gave  to  that 
institution  one  of  the  clearest  and  fullest  minds  which  have 
labored  in  this  department  in  our  theological  seminaries. 

"  Barn.  June  14,  1814:  professor  of  ■ystemaiic  th«o1oey,  Bangor,  iSss-^?: 
pruidmt  of  Qowdoin  College,  1867-71;  Vate,  djt  till  bii  d-csth  in  1899, 
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Striked  current  of  theo1(^'caI  thougfht.  The  variety  of 
quotation  illustrates  his  range  of  search  for  material.  In 
the  chapter  from  which  these  extracts  have  been  princi- 
pally taken,  Harris  cites  Neander,  Doederlein,  Robert 
South.  Gebhardt,  Rcuss,  Ritschl,  Baur,  Strauss,  Pliny. 
Ewald,  Tide,  Hodge,  Rothe,  Edersheim,  Gcss,  Luther. 
Goltz,  Orr,  Calvin,  Augustine,  Gieseler,  TertuUian,  New- 
man. Domer,  Turretin,  Stuart,  Athanasius,  and  many 
tnore  like.  Kant  was  one  of  his  chief  favorites.  You  have 
here  a  tlieologian  drawing  his  material  from  the  whole 
world.  But  that  is  not  all  the  fact  We  shall  see  more 
yet. 

As  to  the  nature  of  sin : 

Sin  is  the  choic«  of  self  as  the  supreme  object  of  trust  and  ser- 
vice. This  is  sinful  character  in  its  primary  and  essential  si^tficance 
It  b  this  which  distinctively  characterizes  an  act  or  character  as  sin- 
ful. It  is  the  sinful  character  which  manifests  itself  or  finds  ex- 
pression in  every  sinful  act.  Because  it  is  the  choice  of  self  as  the 
supreme  object  of  trust  and  service,  it  must  present  itself  in  two 
forms :  self-trusting  ard  self-serving.  Each  of  these,  again,  will  pre- 
sent itself  in  two  forms:  the  former  as  self-su9icienc>'  and  self-glon- 
fyinpr.  the  latter  as  s^lf-will  and  self-seeking.  The  supreme  choice  ol 
self  acts  in  these  four  forms  in  every  sinful  character.** 

We  may  note  as  we  pass  that  Harris  has  here  taken  tqi 
the  doctrine  of  Hopkins  that  all  sin  is  selfishness,  but  has 
given  it  a  much  deeper  grounding  and  sliarper  analysis. 
But  to  go  on — as  to  the  nature  of  virtue: 

The  knowledge  of  existence  in  a  moral  system  being  pimp- 
posed,  the  knowledge  of  the  real  principle  of  the  law  is  immediate 
and  self-evident  in  rational  intuition.  This  intuition,  that  the  law 
requires  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor,  arises,  like  all  others.,  m 
some  particular  occasion  in  experience  and  is  practically  operatrre 
before  it  is  recognized  and  formulated  in  thought.  When  a  nun 
finds  his  own  action  affecting  the  interests  of  another  person,  snil 
recognizes  the  fact  that  he  and  the  other  exist  together  in  a  ratioaal 
system,  he  knows  intuitively  that  he  ought  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
other  equally  with  hi^  own.  ....  This  intuition  is  gcrmiiuU   in  the 

»•  Lcc  eit..  Vol.  ir.  p.  t9S. 
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oonsdousncss    before    it    is    recognized    and    formulated    in 
thought.'^ 

It  will  be  necessary  to  add  but  one  more  quotation — one 

pertaining  to  the  theory  of  the  atonement : 

The  only  conception  which  admits  ihc  rightfulness  and  the  ethical 
obligation  of  punishment,  or  of  atonement  in  order  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  sinner?,  is  that  which  recognizes  the  law  of  love  as  eternal  in 
God  (he  ah-fohitc  reason,  which  he  cannot  rescind  without  annulling 
his  own  rationalit>-:  and  also  recognizes  God,  hy  his  eternal  free  choice, 
acting  in  obedience  to  that  law  in  alt  its  righteousness  and  benevo- 
lence, constituting  and  evolving  the  universe  in  accordance  with  it; 
acd  Christ,  the  exponent  to  us,  under  human  limitations  and  con- 
ditions, of  God's  love  in  the  redemption  of  men  from  sin,  obeying  the 
law  of  love  even  unto  death.  Thus  God  reveals  the  inviolable  au- 
thority, the  universality  and  immutability  of  that  law,  the  inevitablc- 
ness  of  the  persistent  punishment  of  the  persistent  transgressor, 
and  the  impossibility  of  redeeming  the  sinner  from  sin  to  God,  ex- 
cept in  such  way  as  asserts,  maintains,  and  vindicates  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  of  love  as  effectually  as  does  the  punishment  of  the  sin- 
tier  persisting  in  sin. — and  thus  makes  atonement  for  sin.  If  God 
in  the  exercise  of  his  benevolence  in  the  redemption  of  sinners  is  not 
faimself  obeying  the  law  of  love,  then  he  is  not  asserting  and  maintain- 
ing it,  and  therefore  is  not  making  atonement  for  sinners;  and  he 
needs  to  make  none  because,  being  above  law  in  his  benevolence, 
he  can,  at  his  mere  lawless  will,  remit  the  penally  which  the  law 
imposes  on  transgressors.  David  sank  the  judge  in  the  father.  Brutus 
sank  the  father  in  the  judge.  God  is  both  father  and  judge  in  every 
act,  alike  when  commanding,  condemning^  redeeming,  or  justifying.'^ 

This  is  New  England  theology,  but  it  is  that  theology 
from  a  new  point  of  approach.  The  materials  arc  brought 
from  new  regions,  but  the  starting-point  is  new,  and  the 
methods,  and  the  principles,  in  very  many  respects.  How 
significant  this  is,  and  how  far-reaching,  will  be  evident  at 
once  if  we  but  glance  at  a  number  of  the  topics  discussed, 
and  the  terms  employed,  say,  in  the  Philosophical  Basis  of 
Theism, 

This  work  begins  with  a  discussion  of  knowledge  and 
agnosticism.      This  leads  to   the  topic  of  the  reality  of 

•*  PhSoiaphical  Batit  of  Tttrittn,  p.   aoj. 
■>  Cod,  Crmtor,  tUc,  Vol.  II,   p.   4S6. 
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knowledge,  and  the  critem  of  primitive  knowledge. 
"Acts  and  Processes  of  Knowing"  arc  then  introduced, 
eluding  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the  inductive  and  the 
Newtonian  methods  of  investigation.  The  fourth  chapter 
is  upon  "What  Is  Known  through  Presentative  Intnitioa" 
In  it  is  a  section  of  ten  pages  upon  "Kant's  Thing  in  Itsdf." 
Then  comes  "rational  intuition,"  with  thorough  examina- 
tions of  Mill,  Qifford,  Hamilton,  Manse),  Kant,  Spencer. 
Diderot,  etc  Then  the  ultimate  realities  of  knowledge  are 
taken  up — Being,  the  True,  the  Right,  the  Perfect,  the 
Good,  the  Absolute.  Under  the  Right  the  ultimate  prin- 
cifries  of  ethics  are  discussed.  Chapters  on  the  Sensibilities, 
the  Will,  Personality,  etc,  follow;  and  under  the  head  of 
"Materialistic  Objections  to  the  Existence  of  Personal 
Beings"  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  earliest  {1883)  and  best 
discussions  of  the  ultimate  meaning  for  ethics  and  theology 
of  the  theory  of  evolution. 

We  have,  then,  here  the  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  the 
New  England  theology.  Sir  William  was  a  loyal  member 
of  the  Scotch  school,  but  he  enriched  it  with  a  learning 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  had.  defended  it  more 
ably  against  wider,  if  not  subtler,  antagonism,  and  sunk 
for  it  deeper  foundations  in  his  "philosophy  of  the  condi- 
tioned." Such  was  Harris'  relation  to  the  New  England 
school.  And,  as  Sir  William  was  more  tlian  a  member  of 
his  school,  being  in  fact  that  thinker  who  formed  the  tran- 
sition to  later  and  difTcrent  modes  of  thought,  so  Harris 
formed  the  transition  from  the  New  England  to  later 
theologies,  now.  perhaps,  only  in  course  of  formation  among 
Congregationalists — or  rather,  among  Americans;  for  the 
theological  process  has  become  a  common  labor  shared 
fully,  under  the  new  conditions  of  the  modem  learning,  by 
the  representatives  of  many  different  communions.  He 
built  the  New  England  edifice  of  doctrine,  but  he  built  it 
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upon  other  foundations,  or  foundations  laid  much  deeper, 
and  with  other  methods.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
the  new  would  really  assimilate  with  the  old,  or  whether 
the  new  methods  and  new  problems  of  the  new  time  would 
lead  to  the  substantial  abandonment  of  the  old  theology. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE    NEW    SCHOOL    IN    PRESBYTERIANISM 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  theological  movement  which 
has  been  traced  should  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
Presbyterian  church.  It  had  become  dominant  in  Con- 
gregationalism, and  whatever  was  dominant  there  must 
command  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  a  church  which 
from  the  beginning  had  been  inextricably  involved  with 
Congregationalism.  Some  of  the  early  Congregational 
churches  had  been  Presbyterian  in  their  internal  govern- 
ment rather  than  democratic.  The  great  churches  of  Long 
Island,  and  particularly  New  Jersey  (Newark,  Elizabeth, 
etc.),  which  had  become  tlie  main  support  of  early  Presby- 
terianism,  were  of  New  England  origin,  and  originally 
Congregational.  The  most  numerous  and  strongest  reli- 
gious clement  in  the  emigration  wliich  began  to  build 
up  Uie  West,  even  before  the  Revolution,  came  from  New 
England,  and  carried  an  attachment  to  Congregationalism 
into  the  new  home.  In  1801  an  agreement,  called  the 
"Plan  of  Union,"  was  entered  into  between  the  Gene 
Association  of  Connecticut  and  the  General  Assembly 
the  Presbyterian  church,  whereby  Congregational  churches 
might  form  relations  with  presbyteries,  and  Congrega- 
tional ministers  might  serve  Presbyterian  churches  and 
have  a  connection  with  presbytery.  When  Lane  Seminary 
was  founded,  Lyman  Bcecher.  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Congregational  ministers  of  Boston  and  a  strong  represen- 
tative of  the  new  school,  was  called  to  the  professorship 
of  theology  (1832).  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  was  a  union  of  Presbyterians  and  Congr^ationalists 
(1836),  and  was  supplied  with  professors  principally  from 
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New  England.  The  number  of  members  and  ministers 
who  have  passed  from  Congregationalism  to  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  the  settlement  of  the  western  states  from  the  be- 
ginning till  now  has  been  very  large. 

From  an  early  point  this  intermingling  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  with  Presbyterians,  and  the  consequent  influence 
of  the  new  school  upon  the  theology  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Edwards  was 
called  to  be  president  of  Princeton  College,  and  his  son  of 
Union  College.  But  as  the  theology  of  Hopkins  and  par- 
ticularly Taylor,  began  to  be  understood  (or,  rather,  mis- 
understood), antagonism  to  Congregationalism  began  to 
develop,  till  in  1837  it  culminated  in  the  abrogation  of  the 
"Plan  of  Union,"  to  be  followed  in  1838  by  the  separation 
of  the  new-school  element,  and  the  formation  of  the  New 
School  Presbyterian  Church.  This  result  was  brought 
about  by  the  old-school  and  high-ecclesiastical  element  in 
the  church,  aided  by  the  southern  element  and  their  north- 
ern, pro-slavery  friends.  Congregationalism  was  distrusted 
and  disliked  for  its  theology,  for  its  democratic  influence  in 
churcli  polity,  and  for  its  anti-slavery  attitude.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  old-school  element  would  now  regard 
itself  as  done  with  Congregationalism,  and  let  it  alone. 
But  this  was  impossible,  for  Congregationalisni  still  con- 
tinued to  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  throughout  the 
entire  West  in  every  Presbyterian  church  and  ecclesiastical 
gathering.  Princeton  specially  recognized  in  everything 
New  England  a  permanent  enemy,  and  Professor  Charles 
Hodge  set  himself  so  determinedly  to  oppose  all  its  emana- 
tions, whether  in  the  theological  or  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere,  that  he  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  this 
work,  and  had,  in  particular,  an  epoch-making  controversy 
with  Professor  Park.  His  standard  charge  against  Tay- 
lorism  was  Pelagianism.     "There  is  no  ghost  which  so 
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greatly  disturbs  Dr.  Hodge,"  said  Professor  Park  on  one 
occasion,  "as  that  of  Pelagius. — unless  it  be  that  of  Sani- 
Pelagiusf"  In  fact,  Dr.  Hodge  showed  no  ability,  and  but 
little  desire,  to  understand  the  New  England  men.  He  so 
constantly  misinterpreted  them  Uiat  he  soon  lost  all  in- 
fluence in  opposing  their  speculations  among  thinking  men, 
and  may  be  entirely  neglected  in  a  history  of  the  school. 
He  may  be  safely  left  by  the  historian  of  a  pro^essive 
school  of  theology  to  the  natural  consequence  of  his  own 
remark  that  during  the  many  years  of  his  prcdoirunance  at 
Princeton  that  institution  had  ne\'er  brought  forward  a  sin- 
gle original  thought 

In  the  New  School  Church  the  new-school  theology  was, 
of  course,  dominant.  Yet,  as  that  church  continued  to 
pledge  her  ministers  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  develop  enough  of  t!ic 
spirit  of  freedom  to  prove  theologically  productive.  She 
was,  in  fact,  remarkably  sterile.  She  received  her  ideas 
from  the  New  England  thinkers,  and  spent  her  own  theo- 
logical strength  in  the  effort  to  adjust  them  to  the  Confes- 
sion. She  did  not  produce  in  all  the  thirty-one  years  of  her 
separate  existence  one  single  great  theologian.  Hence  her 
ecclesiastical  individuality  may  be  left  out  of  the  account 
in  the  following  pages.  Her  writers  will  be  treated  simply 
[US  members  of  the  New  England  school.  Of  these  the 
reatest  was  Henry  B.  Smith. 

We  begin,  however,  with  an  earlier  teacher — ^the  fa- 
mous Lyman  Beecher.'  Bom  in  Connecticut,  and  a  pupil 
of  Dwight  at  New  Haven,  he  became  famous  in  corniection 
with  the  Unitarian  controversy  in  Massachusetts,  and  be- 
came a  Presbyterian  upon  going  to  1-ane.     He  joined  the 

*  Born  at  New  Hav<n.  Conn.,  October  ta.  t77S:  AitA  in  BrooVIrn,  N.  Y- 
Juiuary  to,  iSS.i;  sradiuK-d  at  Vale  CotlcRF,  1797;  putor  >t  EulKunplon.  U  I. 
'799:  Bt  Lilchficld,  Conn.,  tBio;  called  to  (he  Hanover  Street  Cburch.  BMUd. 
ititS;  prciidciit  ol  Lane  Sentiaary,  Ciuciutuiti.  O.,  iflj>-5i. 
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New  School  church  at  the  time  of  the  division,  and  thus  be- 
came one  of  its  most  iini>ortant  leaders.  His  I'incs  in  Theol- 
ogy.^ issued  in  connection  with  his  trial  before  tlie  Synod 
of  Cincinnati  for  departure  from  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, are  the  most  valuable  source  of  knowledge  as  to  his 
special  theology. 

Were  we  engaged  in  the  external  history  of  the  churches, 
or  of  our  theology,  we  should  therefore  have  much  to  say  as 
to  Lyman  Beecher.  His  Bible  a  Code  of  I.mvs  at  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston  {1818),  his  Worcester  sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Hoadley  (1823),  and  his  Rights  of 
the  Congregational  Churches  of  Massachusetts  (1826), 
were  all  powerful  blows  against  the  rising  Unitarianism 
of  the  day,  and  clear  theological  defenses  of  the  New  Eng- 
land theology  at  the  points  in  dispute.'  But  in  all  these 
he  was  on  the  defense,  and  they  contribute  nothing  to  the 
further  exemplification  of  the  doctrines  of  the  school  or  of 
his  own  thinking.  The  Views  suffers  under  the  same  lim- 
itation, since  it  was  his  defense  before  the  Synod  of  Cin- 
cinnati against  charges  of  heresy.  It  is  engaged  in  ex- 
hibiting his  agreement  in  doctrine  with  the  Westminctcr 
Confession,  and  carefully  avoids  theoretical  stateroentf 
which  might  bring  him  into  conflict  with  cither  the  phi- 
losophy underlring  that  Confession,  or  even  its  phraaeolo^. 
Had  be  erer  poUufaed  bis  theotogical  kctorcs,  they  woaM 
probably  have  been  foood  to  nflEer  ooder  the  tasat  trnfor- 
tunate  neceaoty  of  lOWMdenog  a  dtxiiiwcMit  beyood  vncii 
he  had  actnly  puaed  ia  bis  djcuiupiiBig:  We 
from  BB  hn^nfUf  dnt  he  ms  a  wni  El  mm  sh 
admirer  ox  1  ayior,  and  apvod 
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theologj-.  At  one  point  this  fact  appears  even  under  the 
restrictions  of  a  defense,  for  he  adopts  Taylor's  phraic 
"power  to  the  contrary."  "Choice,"  he  says,  "without  the 
possibility  of  other  or  contrary  choice,  is  the  immemorial 
doctrine  of  fatalism."  Again:  "Their  [the  early  Fa- 
tliers'j  doctrine  of  free  will  is  ...  .  the  antifatalism  doc- 
trine of  mind  free  as  uncoerced  in  choice,  and  with  the 
power  always  of  contrary  choice."  And  still  again :  "The 
Confession  of  Faith  teaches  plainly  and  unanswerably  the 
free  agency  and  natural  ability  of  man,  as  capable  of  choice, 
with  the  power  of  contrary  election."  *  But  in  general  we 
only  see  what  he  mijjht  have  done,  had  he  only  been  him- 
self as  free  as  the  will  was  whose  freedom  he  was  advocat- 
ing. He  is  strong  in  the  advocacy  of  a  real  power  of  choice, 
a  real  natural  ability  to  choose.  To  the  proof  of  the  prajv 
osition  that  ability  and  obligation  are  commensurate  he  de- 
voles  many  pages.  The  following  passage  deserves  quota- 
tion as  being  one  of  the  best  interpretations  of  Augustine 
which  have  ever  been  given: 

Down  to  his  time,  the  free  will  and  natural  ability  of  nun  weit 
held  by  the  whole  church,  aRainsi  the  heretical  notions  of  a  blind 
fate,  of  material  depravity,  and  nf  depravity  created  in  the  substratum 
of  the  soul.  Tlie  great  effort,  hitberto,  had  been  to  maintain  the 
liberty  or  uncoerced  action  of  the  mind  in  choice,  with  llic  power  <A 
contrary  choice.  But  now  Pelai;ius  arose  and  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  fall :  mid  from  this  spot  it  became  necessary,  not  so  much  to 
prove  natural  abiUly  which  Pclagius  admitted,  as  to  prove  morai  m- 
ability,  which  vtas  as  mudi  opposed  t::  the  Pelagian  heresy  as  natural 
ability  was  to  that  of  the  Pagan  philosophers,  the  Gnostics  and  tbe 
Manicbaeans.  The  church  had  now  io  enter  upon  a  new  controversy, 
and  to  fix  her  eye  upon  the  question,  what  were  the  consequences  of 
the  fall?  The  question  of  free  agency  was  no  longer  to  be  arguf^l 
for  that  was  rmt  now  controverted.  Both  Augustine  and  Pdasins  ad- 
mitted it The  question   indeed   turned  upon   the  same   words. 

vii..  free  witl ;  but  it  did  not  mean  the  same  thing.  The  question 
between  thetn  was,  is  the  will  unbiased?  Is  it  in  equihbrio?  It 
was  not  whether  it  was  free  frum  the  necessity  of  fate,  or  the  coercion 

•  View.  pp.  3j.  48,  Toi. 
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of  matter,  or  of  created  depravity;  but  the  question  was,  has  the  fall 
given  it  a  bias?  has  -t  struck  it  out  of  equilibrio?  and  struck  the  bal- 
ance wrong?  Pelas'us  s.-id,  no.  Augustine  said,  yes;  and  while  in 
opposiliun  )o  PcUgiiu  ht  denied  free  will,  meaning  unbiased  will; 
Iw  was  as  strong  in  favor  of  free  will  in  the  other  sense  as  any  of  the 
fathers  before  him :  as  strong  as  I  am :  so  that  if  I  am  a  Pelagian, 
Augustine  was  a  Pelagian;  althcugh  his  whole  strength  was  exerted 
against  Pclagius.  If  what  I  teach  is  Pclagianism,  then  Augustine. 
and  Calnn,  and  Luthrr,  and  all  the  best  writers  of  the  church  in  this 
age  have  been  Pelagians,  except  the  few  who  deny  natural  ability.* 

In  the  last  sentences  Beecher  voices  the  answer  of  the 
whole  New  England  school  to  the  staiwiJug^  charge  niadc 
against  it  by  Princeton. 

But,  strange  to  say,  though  familiar  with  Taylorism, 
Beecher  fell  into  confusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  moral 
government  of  Gofl,  and  repeatedly  refers  regeneration  to 
the  "almighty  power"  of  God,  "as  really  so  as  the  crea- 
tion of  worlds  or  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I'"  It  would 
seem  as  if  Taylor  had  forever  established  the  doctrine 
that  the  tnoral  government  of  God  was  not  conducted  by 
force.     But,  alas,  no! 

Henry  B.  Smith  **  received  his  theological  instruction 
from  Leonard  Woods,  of  Andover,  and  at  greater  length 
from  Enoch  Pond,*  of  Bangor.    Woods,  we  have  seen,  was 

■  thU.,  pp.    $6,  ij. 
*  ibid.,  p.  3oa. 

■Rom  It  Partluid,  Mc.  November  ti,  iSiSi  died  al  Ytrw  York.  Frbroarj 
7,  1877;  STsdujtecl  al  Bowdotii,  1814;  studied  at  Andover  "tat  a  few  months"  in 
1034:  rcaumed  his  studin  at  Bnngor  in  iSjS-  'nd  left  the  leminary  in  the  sutn- 
mer  of  i8j6  for  a  yesr  ai  Ciitnr  in  Rowdciin  Colilrice.  at  the  riose  ot  which  be 
went  to  Europe  (r837-4D).  Here  he  had  •ome  contact  with  the  inlellectuol  world 
of  France  in  Paria;  apciit  ibe  year  i6;i8-j9  in  Halle,  where  he  bad  ihe  tnc«tim> 
able  advantage  of  a  clo»e  intimacy  with  Tholuck.  and  1839-40  In  Berlin,  where 
be  came  In  contact  with  HengBtmbrrg,  NcarHer,  TrcndplenTiiirg,  and  Twwtcn. 
He  waa  parior  at  Wnt  Ameabur}-,  Mac.  844-47:  profesaor  of  menial  and  tnoral 
phitoaophjr  at  Ambertt.  1847-50;  of  church  hlstorr  in  Union  Theological  Setn- 
iiuf7.  New  York,  iBjo-sj;  and  of  trstematic  theology  in  the  same  tetninarr, 
i8s3  77. 

•Bom  at  Wrcntham.  Maas.,  July  aj,  1701;  died  at  Bangor,  Me..  January  ai, 
tS8>;  Kraduatrd  ni  Bmnn  ITnivrriitty.  tl^tj;  niuilied  under  Dr.  Emmima,  pastor 
of  Ihe  church  at  Auburn  {Ward),  Mass.,  :8-s-ae;  editor  of  the  5^*ril  of  tSt 
Piigritnt.  183S-3J;  prcfcMor  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.   tSja-Sa. 
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a  moderate  follower  of  Hopkins,  and  as  an  adherent  of  tbe 
"taste  scheme"  would  be  called  a  member  of  the  "old 
school"  in  New  England  theology.  He  exercised  a  large 
influence  over  Smith,  short  as  was  the  period  of  their  con- 
nection. Pond  was  a  pupil  of  Emmons,  and  the  marks  of 
Emmons'  influence  arc  very  clearly  traceable  in  the  Lec- 
tures '"  which  he  published  at  the  close  of  his  theolc^cal 
career;  but  what  had  survived  at  that  distant  date  were 
chiefly  the  analytical  method  of  discourse,  the  simplicity 
and  clearness  nf  thought,  the  emphasis  upon  plain  com* 
mon-scnse,  and  the  general  agreement  with  the  New  Eng- 
land thinkers  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  the  evangeliol 
system.  The  tone  of  the  whole  is  far  more  biblical  than 
that  of  Emmons'  Sermons  had  been. 

To  note  a  few  features  of  Pond's  system: 
His   treatment  of  the  divine  authority  of   the   Bibl« 
closes  with  the  argument  from  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
to  which  he  gives  one  of  the  best  statements  ever  made. 
He  says: 

I  have  but  another  argument  to  urge  in  favor  of  the  divine  au- 
thority of  ihe  Bible. — the  same  which  was  urged  in  support  of  its  tmth: 
it  is  that  which  the  Christian  fmds  in  his  own  soul.  "If  any  nun," 
saith  Christ,  "will  ido  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  n-ketluT 
it  be  of  God."  True  Christians  Iiave  fulfilled  the  condition  here  pro- 
posed, and  they  realize  the  truth  of  the  promise.  They  do  know  of 
the  doctrine  that  il  is  of  God.  They  find  such  a  blessed  agreemwt 
between  the  representations  of  Scripture  and  the  feelings  of  their  own 
hearts  that  Ihcy  cannot  doubt  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible.  It 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  same  Being  who  knows  the  hearts  of 
his  children  perfectly This  argument  has  more  weight,  prob- 
ably, than  every  other,  with  Christians  in  common  life,  to  rcmovt 
their  doubts  and  give  them  a  settled,  unwavering  faith  in  the  truth 
and  divine  authority  of  the  sacred  word-** 

That  is,  as  we  trace  certain  of  our  own  experiences  to 
the  agency  of  God,  so  we  trace  the  hook  which  records  the 

"  Ltcium    on    Christian    Tluahgy    (Hottnn,    iM?). 
"  L§etures,  p.   i  ao. 
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same  experiences  to  the  s;ime  han<I.    Like  effects,  the  same 
cause.*' 

As  to  the  Trinity,  Pond  shows  the  effects  of  Stuart's 
work  in  modifying  the  sliarp  and  gross  distinction  of  per- 
sons between  the  members  of  the  Trinity  which  Emmons 
had  made. 

The  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  are  commonly  called  persons; 
and  if  this  word  is  understood  witK  sotnc  neccss3r>'  qualifications, 
there  is  no  objection  to  it.  When  used  in  relation  to  this  subject,  it 
cannot  mean  (what  it  commonly  does]  that  those  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied are  rntirely  separate  brings,  tike  three  human  persons;  for  this 
would  be  inconsistent  with  their  essentia]  unity.  But  in  some  sense, 
and  to  some  extent,  the  divine  persons  are  distinct.  They  are  so  far 
distinct  that  they  may  properly  spcalc.  or  be  spoken  of,  in  the  plural 
number.  They  may  use  the  personal  pronouns,  /.  thou,  and  he,  in 
reference  (o  each  other.  They  arc  represented  as  entering  into  a 
covenant,  and  as  holding  an  infinitely  blessed  intercourse  and  com- 
munion, one  with  another.  They  arc  said  also  to  discharge  different 
oficcs  and  works.  .... 

Neither  is  the  doctrine  thus  slated  self-contradictory.  To  say  that 
God  is  one  and  three  in  llie  same  sense,  would  be  a  contradiction. 
But  to  say  that  God  is  in  some  sense  one,  .ind  !n  some  other  sense 
three,  is  no  contradiction.** 

As  to  the  will,  his  doctrine  is  entirely  the  Edwardean 
determinism.  His  formulation  of  its  law  is  in  simpler 
language,  but  less  felicitous  than  Edwards*  own :  "The 
unit  is  ahvays  as  the  strongest  motive/*^*  The  "power  of 
contrary  choice"  he  regards  as  an  Arminian  position," 
His  definition  of  freedom  may  be  added  to  the  museum  of 
psychological  curiosities  which  the  readers  of  this  history 
cannot  have  faile<l  of  accumulating.  It  is  this:  "It  con- 
sists in  voluntarily  yielding  to  the  strongest  motives.'* 

On  the  foundation  of  obligation  and  the  nature  of  virtue 

!■  Ttw  ume  arpitTiml  it  mott  fultjr  idAtnl  in  the  nmnutncnlal  work  of  » 
(aec«wor  of  Pond  in  (be  chair  o(  IlKolony  xt  Baitsor.  Ln-w'u  F.  Stearnt,  ET^dtmee 
aj  C&rvlwn  Exp0riffttf.  pp.  3»3.  304:  "n't  by  F.  H.  Foitcr  in  Chriitmn  Lift  and 
ThtDtcty.  I>P.   «04  f. 

^^Lrttmret.  pp.   17a.  I?3.  '?*■  " /W*.  9-   *M- 


I*  Ibid.,  p.   397. 


«"/Wrf..  p.  JH- 
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Pond  is  entirely  Edwardean.  He  did  not  follow  1 
his  endeavors  to  improve  theodicy,  maintaining  stoutly  that 
God  could  prevent  all  sin  without  impairing  free  will.  Hl^ 
regards  it  as  a  strong  argument  for  this  position  that  God 
can  convert  sinners,"  not  perceiving  that  restoring  from 
some  sin  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  preventing  all  sin. 
In  regeneration,  he  follows  Emmons  in  identifying  regen- 
eration, conversion,  and  sanctification,  as  in  nature  the  same, 
and  in  making  the  Spirit  of  God  "the  efficient  cause  of  all 
holy  affections,"  though  he  makes  man  himself  the  "agent" 
or  "active  cause."  "  ■ 

It  is  evident  from  Smith's  later  work  that  he  care- 
fully studied  Emmons,'"  and  that  he  fundamentally  re- 
jected his  iKculiarities,  as  both  Woods  and  Pond  led  him 
to  do.  But  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  construct- 
ing a  theological  system  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils, 
he  had  received,  first  of  all  the  theologians  whose  work  has 
passed  under  our  eye,  the  full  influence  of  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  theologians  of  Germany,  and  through  thera 
with  those  of  all  Christian  history.  Owing  to  the  character 
of  his  published  works  upon  theology,  which  are  mere  frag- 
ments, and  those,  fragments  of  lectures  designed  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  theology  rather  than  to  set  forth 
a  complete  system,  it  will  ever  remain  doubtful  to  the  his- 
torian whether  he  had  a  truly  originative  and  creative 
.  capacity.  He  was  certainly  a  great  historian.  The  tradi- 
I  I    cion    handed    down    by   his    friends    is    that   he    was  a 

^H  great    theologian.      But    that    tradition    remains    unveri- 

^M  fied    by    his    actual    productions.      Whether    it    be    true     i 

^H  or  not,  he  was  certainly  a  very  receptive  mind.      His^ 

^H  works  are  full  of  citations  from  a  wide  range  of  read- 

^H  ^^L9£.   cit..  p.  345-  ^^ 

^^M  "Md.,  pp.  46i.  463.  ^H 

^H  1*  Sec  "The  Theo1oBic«l  Syikm  of  Emmonfl,"  la  the  Tolnrae  Faith  a»i  PW- 

^^H  htcfhy,  pp.  31}  ff. 


ing",  and  are  equally  full  of  criticism  of  the  most  trenchant 
and  suggestive  sort.  He  brought  into  our  theology  for 
the  first  time  the  influence  of  the  entire  Christian  world  of 
thought.  In  this  historical  review  we  have  had  occasion 
to  obser\fe  the  effect  U]y>n  our  theoli>gy  of  tlic  importation 
of  influences  from  abroad  of  an  essentially  hostile  character. 
That  effect  may  be  concisely  stated  as  the  creation  of  the 
Universalist-Unitarian  tlieology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  formation  of  the  theology  represented  best  by  Professor 
Park,  on  the  other.  We  have  now  to  see  what  will  be  the 
effect  upon  it  of  the  reflections  of  a  mind  so  widely  informed 
and  variously  disciplined  as  was  Henry  B.  Smith. 

First,  was  his  theology  New  England  theology?  Was 
the  effect  of  his  wider  introduction  to  the  field  of  Christian 
thought  obtained  at  the  best  universities  of  Europe  to  ex- 
hibit the  thought  of  his  native  New  England  in  so  unfavor- 
able a  light  as  to  lead  him  to  txim  aside  from  it  as  inade- 
quate and  to  build  upon  other  foundations  and  after  a  dif- 
ferent plan?  Or  could  he  retain  the  chief  results  of  the 
dogmatical  development  here  and  build  on  after  the  same 
general  plan,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  as  his  predecessors? 
The  return  to  America  and  the  call  to  theological  thinking 
of  so  great  a  mind  as  Smith's  was  a  critical  moment  for 
our  theology.  What  would  a  gifted  son  who  had  gone 
out  into  the  wider  world  think  of  his  home? 

It  is  distinctly  and  decidedly  to  be  answered  that  Smith 
remained  a  member  of  the  New  England  school.  He 
foun<I,  as  others  have  after  Iiirri,  that  Gennany  had  much 
to  teach  him,  especially  in  enlarging  his  conceptions  of 
what  theology  was,  in  opening  new  problems,  in  giving 
depth  and  breadth  to  his  thinking.  It  was  here  that  he  got  a 
profounder  view  of  the  relation  of  "faith  and  philoso- 
phy." "**     Here  he  came  to  see  the  lack  in  many  of  the 

■*  Sec  book  of  tuDC  title,  pp.  35  f. 
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forms  of  New  England  theolt^  of  a  "principle,"  as  ihc 
Germans  call  it,  a  starting-point,  a  norm  by  which  all  the 
thinking  of  the  theologian  is  to  be  guided,  and  a  genu 
which  shall  contain  the  secret  of  the  whole  system.  But 
he  found  that  no  thinking  has  been  more  thorough  than 
that  of  the  New  Englanders  upon  many  of  the  themes 
of  the  discipline,  and  that  at  many  a  point  New  England 
had  advanced  far  beyond  Germany.  Not  to  discard,  nor  to 
uproot  and  destroy,  did  he  return  and  take  his  place  among 
teachers  and  laborers  in  his  native  province,  but  to  honor 
the  past,  to  conserve  the  valuable,  to  advance  as  he  should 
be  able,  and  everywhere  to  deepen  and  enlarge.  To  note 
certain  particulars : 

He  taught  that  benevolence  is  the  one  comprehensive 
moral  attribute  of  God.*^  In  accordance  with  this,  justice 
is  finally  public  justice,"  and  "punishment  is  needful  to  ex- 
press the  displeasure  of  a  holy  God  against  sin  as  ill-deserv- 
ing, and  also  to  preserve  the  love  of  holiness  and  hatred  of 
sin  in  others.""  Human  virtue  is  determined  by  this  idea. 
It  is  "love  to  God  as  l)cing  in  effect  all  being;"  **  or,  other- 
wise stated,  it  is  the  "love  of  all  intelligent  and  sentient 
beings,  according  to  their  respective  capacities  for  good, 
with  chief  and  ultimate  respect  to  the  highest  good,  or  holi- 
ness." This  is  strictly  Kdwardean.  Kdwardean  also  was 
the  theory  of  the  will.  To  be  sure.  Smith  did  not  follow 
Edwards  in  all  the  minor  points  of  his  theory.  Thus  he 
adopted  the  threefold  division  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
in  place  of  the  twofold,  and  was  much  clearer  as  to  causa- 
tion. "Man,"  he  says,  "acting  as  will,  choosing,  is  an  effi- 
cient cause;  among  second  causes  in  this  world,  the  chief; 
a  dei>endent,  but  real  cause.  There  is  proper  causal  effi- 
ciency in  every  act  of  choice.     Power  is  an  attribute  of 

»•  5]rMnM,  pp-  34  (•  "  'fr«J-.  P-  4S- 
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cause:  it  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  an  eflicicnt  cause: 
it  is  that  in  the  cause  which  gives  it  its  efficiency  in  respect 
to  any  particular  end  or  object.""  He  expands  the  ter- 
minol<^y  of  the  subject  to  follow  Dr.  Richards  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  exeaitive  aiul  immanent  voli- 
tions,** defining  the  latter  as  Taylor  had  defined  "primary, 
predominant  choice."  Germany  is  drawn  upon  for  the 
distinction  between  formal  and  real  freedom,*'  as  had  been 
done  by  Park.  He  does  much  to  relieve  the  Edwardean 
theory  of  misunderstandings,  and  of  unnecessary  compli- 
cations. But  he  finally  comes  fully  to  the  Edwardean  posi- 
tion that  "the  will  always  acts  according  to  the  strongest 
motive,"**  or,  as  he  elsewhere  phrases  it,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  Edwards,  "always  choosing  that  which  in  the 
view  of  the  mind  is  iTiost  desirable."*®  And  in  the  theory 
of  the  atonement  he  is  one  with  the  New  England  school 
in  rejecting  the  theory  of  a  satisfaction  to  di.stributive  jus- 
tice, and  in  making  the  service  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
to  consist  in  "satisfying  the  demands  of  Public  Justice, 
meaning  ....  wliat  tlie  divine  holiness  sets  before  itself 
as  the  chief  end  of  the  universe,  or  that  which  is  the  end 
of  the  rcf|uircment  of  the  law."** 

Tliese  positions,  which  are  the  cardinal  positions  of  the 
New  England  school,  fully  identify  Smith  with  that  school. 

At  the  same  time  he  did  not  go  to  the  lengths  of  single 
teachers  in  respect  to  extreme  positions.  The  phrase,  "All 
sin  consists  in  sinning,"  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
Emmonian  strain,  and  which  Professor  Park  fully  accepted 
as  a  most  valuable  and  illuminating  suggestion,  Smith  con- 
trasted with  the  other  phrase,  "All  men  sinned  and  fell  in 
Adam,"  and  said:    "Each  of  these  plants  itself  on  one  side 


w  Ibid.,  p.  >38. 
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of  the  dilemma,  as  containing  the  whole  truth;  and  each 
of  these  taken  strictly  by  itself,  is  alxxit  as  true,  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  as  the  other;  for  each  neglects  the 
other,  and  leaves  unaccounted  for  about  half  of  the  diffi- 
culty." *'  Hence,  while  rejecting  "immediate  imputation." 
he  finally  adopts  a  position  of  "mediate"  imputation.**  One 
cannot  but  feel  that  here  is  a  trace  of  the  undue  influence  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  upon  a  New  Eng'Iander  who 
had  consented  to  accept  this  yoke;  for,  after  all.  Smith 
found  "neitlier  immediate  nor  mediate  imputation  fully 
satisfactory,"'*  He  refers  the  corrupt  nature  of  men  to 
heredity. 

On  account  of  this  innate  dcpmvily,  all  men,  mankind  as  such,  an 

exposed  to  evils For  this  native  comiption  before  act,  we  need 

nol  say  that  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it  will  receive,  or  de- 
sfves  everlasting  death.  It  is  a  liability,  exposure. — justly  such; 
but  not  personal  desert.  The  desert  nf  eternal  death  is  a  judgment 
in  respect  to  individuals  for  their  personal  acts  and  preferences.  Untfl 
such  choice  there  caimot  be,  metaphysically  or  ethically,  such  a  judg- 
ment." 

He  goes  hack  with  some  satisfaction  to  Edwards'  treat- 
ment of  imputation."  But.  in  fact,  with  his  \*iew  of  moral 
action,  he  is  only  entangling"  himself  in  phraseology  which 
was  formed  under  the  influence  of  another  philosophy,  and 
which  only  impedes  him  in  the  expression  of  hia  thought 
An  interesting  incidental  topic  is  his  treatment  of  the 
governmental  theory  of  the  atonement  which  he,  in  general, 
espoused.'*  He  divides  this  theory  into  two  forms,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  form  which  views  the  atonement  as 
"having  reference  to  happiness  or  expediency,  in  maintain- 
ing the  divine  goveinment."  Tlie  two  representatives 
chosen  for  this  form  are  Grotius  and  N.  W.  Taylor.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  Smith  had  no  adequate  idea  of  Grotius. 

"  Loe.  fH.,  p.  304.  "  Wd.,  pp.  314  ff. 
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He  refers  to  Baur  and  is  open  at  least  to  the  suspicion  of 
not  having  read  Grotius  himself.  Baur  did  not  understand 
Grotius."  Smith  accordingly  fails  to  note  the  great  point 
of  the  Grotian  theory,  tliat  it  clianges  the  idea  of  God 
from  that  of  offended  party  to  that  of  ruler;  to  give  a  tnie 
estimate  of  its  office  of  law  and  punishment;  or  to  show 
that  Grotius  thought  the  atonement  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  by  effecting  the  same  thing  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  men  under  the  law  would  have  done,  viz.,  the 
prevention  of  sin  among  the  subjects  of  the  law.  Law 
certainly  was  no  more  "individual,  personal  ....  exclu- 
sively" to  Grotius  than  it  was  to  Smith  when  he  wrote,  upon 
the  following  pages:  "Moral  law  has  two  main  ends,  to 
secure  the  supremacy  of  holiness  in  the  universe,  to  fur- 
nish the  rule  for  individuals."  Grotius'  "consulting  for  the 
order  of  things  and  for  the  authority  of  [Gotl's]  own 
law"  ^  does  not  differ  essentially  from  Smith's  "main- 
tenance of  the  supremacy  of  holiness."  Nor  is  Smith's 
treatment  of  Taylor  much  more  successful.  He  under- 
stands Taylor,  when  including  holiness  in  happiness,  to 
mean  the  same  thing  as  he  does  himself,  when  distinguish- 
iitg  between  holiness  and  happiness.  Unsatisfactory  in 
some  respects  as  the  statements  of  the  Ne^v  Haven  theolo- 
gians had  been  from  Dwight  down,  they  did  not  mean  sub- 
stantially anything  different  from  Smith  whose  statement 
was  so  much  Ijetter. 

The  second  form  of  the  theory  is  that  which  makes  the 
atonement  to  have  reference  to  holiness  as  the  end  of  all 
moral  government.  He  identifies  govermnent  and  law,  since 
government  is  by  law;  and  the  atonement  is  that  sacrifice 
of  Christ  which  answers  the  end  of  public  justice — that  is, 
substantially  effects,  by  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  the 

*^  Rant'a    erroTt    are    mxucwIulI    iully    eitbibiled    in    the    rtotn    to    the    prcMnt 
wTitor'a  cditicro  of  the  Dtftnct  <Andciver.  tW9>.     See  Index  for  the  pauaKei. 
■■  Dtftnet  (AndoTCr  ed.),  fk.  137. 
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sinner,  just  what  would  have  been  effected  under  the  U 
by  the  punishment  of  the  sinner.     "It  secures  the  hif 
good  of  tlie  universe,  viewed  as  true  happiness  as  well  as 
holiness."  '•    This  is  the  form  which  Smith  adopts. 

Returning"  for  a  moment  to  the  name  of  Nathaniel  V\ 
Taylor,  one  of  the  interesting  inquiries  as  to  Smith's  theol- 
ogy is  upon  its  relation  to  Taylorism.  It  might  be  anti- 
cipated (hat  he  would  find  little  in  the  special  work  of  Tay- 
lor to  commend,  rejecting  as  he  did  the  fundamental  prop- 
osition which  Taylor  made  as  to  the  will.  Taylor  taught 
"power  to  the  contrary,"  or  a  real  prime  causality  in  man; 
while  Smith  remained  upon  the  platform  of  the  Edwardean 
determinism.  He  therefore  rejects  Taylor's  positions  in 
respect  to  the  prevention  of  sin.*'*  With  Park,  he  main- 
tains that  God  can  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system,  thus  re- 
jecting the  positive  form  of  Taylor's  favorite  hypothesis. 
Its  hypi>tlielical  form  does  not  diminish  its  offense  in  his  eyes 
very  much.  "On  this  basis,  sin  could  never  be  certain  in 
the  system."  He  thus  held  up  before  Taylor  his  great 
failure  in  this  topic,  either  to  combine  freedom  and  cer- 
tainty by  a  rational  explanation,  or  to  drop  the  idea  of  cer- 
tainty in  its  strict  Calvinistic,  mathematical  applicatioa 
He  himself  refers  God's  ability  to  prevent  sin  to  his  omni- 
potence, as  he  may  upon  the  Edwardean  basis,  thus  exhibit- 
ing how  completely  he  failed  to  accept  the  new  proposals 
as  to  moral  government,  and  furnishing  a  new  proof,  if 
one  was  needed,  that  the  Edwardean  "moral"  government 
did  not  differ  es.sentially  from  the  government  of  external 
nature,  botli  being  by  force.     He  finally  says : 

The  only  question  which  can  be  proposed  in  respect  to  vindicating 
the  divine  government,  and  the  point  to  which  any  theory  thai  ationpts 
to  solve  the  (juestion  must  come,  is  this:  To  show  why  a  holy  aod 
benevolcni  God  chose  a  system  in  which  sin  tiwj  to  bt  a  matttr  of  fact, 

■•  Syttem,  p.  <77. 
**  Ibid.,  pp.  149  ff. 


and  why  the  existence  of  sin  in  that  system  was  a  condition  of  its 
being  the  best  system.  Understanding  that  to  be  the  question,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  theory  that  sin  Is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good  fairly  undertakes  to  meet  the  ciuestton.  though  it  does  not  answer 
it  But  the  other  theory  does  not  mfet  the  question.  It  merely  say* 
that  in  the  best  system  free  agency  involves  the  i>ossibility  of  siti, 
and  that  there  cannot  be  a  moral  system  without  free  agents.  The 
theory  thus  leaves  the  question  and  problem  wholly  undecided.  No 
relief  can  be  found  in  a  scheme  which  limits  divine  omnipotence.** 

Smith  has  here  entirely  forgotten  the  place  of  Taylor's 
argument  in  his  system,  which  was  to  remove  an  objec- 
tion to  the  benevolence  of  God  by  introducing  a  hypothesis 
which  should  evacuate  the  objection;  not  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  permission  of  sin. 

The  same  attitude  is  heM  in  reference  to  other  points  in 
the  s>'Stem.  The  efforts  of  Taylor  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  neutral  point  in  the  soul  to  which  preaching  could  ap- 
peal, receive  no  proper  attention,  but  the  unfortunate  phrase- 
ology which  he  adopted  as  to  "self-love"  is  made  the  ground 
of  a  definition  of  his  position  which  admits  of  an  easy  re- 
futation, viz.:  "My  happiness  in  the  general  happiness  is 
the  spring  and  sum  of  virtue.""  The  position  that  "all 
that  is  moral  is  in  voluntary  action"  is  said  to  resolve  all 
original  sin  into  physical  dqiravity.*^  Taylor's  neutral 
state,  which  was  introduced  according  to  him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  "suspending  the  selfish  principle,"  is  characterized 
as  "neutral,  yet  always  producing  sin"  ** — a  characteriza- 
tirm  of  which  Taylor  would  have  said  that  it  had  no  corre- 
spondence to  his  meaning.     And  so  forth. 

Smith  thus  joined  Park  in  rejecting  the  advanced  posi- 
tions of  Taylortsm.  In  one  theological  center  alone  did 
they  receive  full  recognition — in  Oberlin.  The  foremost 
representatives  of  the  school  thus  united  in  saying,  at  the 
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end  of  the  development,  that  CalTimsm  coald  not  be  nain- 
taincd  upon  a  theory  of  freedom. 

What,  now,  did  Smith  do  in  the  way  of  advancu^  the 
New  England  prcblcms?  The  answer  cannot  be  a  vciy 
satisfactory  one.  He  had  early  seen  the  necessity  of  a 
better  "principle"  in  our  theolc^y,  and  a  great  vision  of 
what  it  ought  to  be  had  risen  before  him.  He  formulated 
it  as  "Incarnation  in  order  to  Redenqtdon,*'  which  ongfat 
to  be  the  principle  "which  gives  the  true  center  of  onity  to 
the  whole  theological  system,  ....  that  in  which  the 
whole  system  hangs  together  and  moves  together.  .... 
the  principle  in  the  sense  that  all  the  parts  can  be  best  ar» 
ranged  in  relation  to  it"  **  If  his  thouglit  can  be  recoo* 
stnicted  from  his  various  expressions  of  it  in  abstract  form, 
it  would  seem  to  have  involved  a  new  point  of  approach  to 
the  system;  for  example,  man  as  a  sinner  and  needing 
something,  which  something  should  be  defined  from  hi* 
needs  as  redemption,  which  redemption  should  be  devel' 
oped  as  involving  incarnation,  and  this  the  Trinity,  etc 
This  would  have  involved  a  new  use  of  Christian  expe- 
rience, such  as  that  made  by  Steams  and  Foster  in  comiec- 
tion  with  the  German.  Frank,**  and  it  would  have  eflfectu- 
ally  disposed  of  the  Calvinism  of  the  system,  when  due  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  all  its  implications.  But  no  such 
new  approach  was  adopted  by  Smith.  His  system  moves 
along  the  old  paths,  and  his  division  into  "antecedents  of 
redemption,"  "the  redemption  itself/'  and  "the  kingdom 
of  redemption"  is  scarcely  more  than  a  verbal  suggestion 
of  his  principle.  He  himself  recogmzed  this  failure  to 
realize  his  early  visions  and  aspirations,"  Whatever  the 
explanation  of  it  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  he  did  not 
introduce  his  principle  into  the  development  of  the  system. 

•'  tnlt»4uclioH  to  ChrvtioH  Ttitology,  p.   s8.  _ 
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Nor  did  lie  contribute  much  to  carry  the  system  farther 
on  at  points  where  it  sadly  needed  it.  The  Unitarian  chal- 
lenge to  exhibit  the  possibility  of  the  old  Chalcedon  for- 
mula, one  person  in  two  iiatures.  had  never  been  met.  Ger- 
many was  doing  something  really  to  meet  it.  Smith  knew 
this.  He  presented  clearly  the  central  importance  of  the 
unity  of  the  person  to  Christology,  and  he  put  the  personal 
center,  the  Ego,  unmistakably  in  the  divine  element.  But, 
though  he  knew  Domer's  suggestions  as  to  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  incarnation,  and  the  kenotic  suggestion 
as  to  the  divine  selfl imitation  in  the  incarnation.*®  he 
adopted  neither  for  himself,  nor  brought  them  forward 
in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  any  appreciable  help. 

As  an  apologist,"  Smith  appears  at  greater  advantage. 
His  Introduction  to  theology  is  full  of  valuable  generaliza- 
tions, gives  evidence  of  the  widest  reading  and  fullest 
knowledge,  and  is  illuminating  and  stimulating  in  a  high 
degree.  The  Apologetics  proper  give  a  great  outline  of  a 
learned  and  cogent  argument,  and  cause  the  greater  regret 
for  their  incompleteness  by  the  greater  evidence  which 
they  give  of  the  entire  competence  of  their  author.  And 
yet,  nothing  can  be  more  p!ain  to  the  reader  of  today  than 
that  both  of  these  works  belong  to  a  bygone  age.  How 
completely  this  is  so  one  may  judge  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  plan  for  the  "Ely  Lectures"  upon  evolution  which 
Smith  had  been  appointed  to  give  in  the  year  1877,  re- 
gards the  evolution  which  began  with  the  work  of  Darwin 
as  a  member  of  the  long  series  of  speculations  which  have 
gathered  about  this  word.  "The  history  of  evolution,"  he 
says,"  "is  as  old  as  human  thought.  Its  materialistic  forms 
were  advanced  and  rejected   in  the  dawn  of  philosophy. 

*■  Syttem,  pp.  411  ft. 

**  Imtrejucticn  t«  OtristiaH  Thtchgy.  Apoht^KS.  Two  volumes  in  one 
(Nfw   York.   i89i>. 

**  Apatvgttict,  p.   170. 
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It  is  now  newly  formulated  (by  Spencer  more  ably  than 
any  other)."  Thus  the  vital  consideration  that  an  age  of 
exact  obsen'olion  of  facts,  such  as  had  never  beeii  known, 
had  been  ushered  in,  and  that  all  reasoning  was  to  take  on 
new  forms  in  consequence,  had  entirely  escaped  him.  As 
a  representative  of  the  old  apolog>',  Smith  had  had  no  pre- 
decessor in  America;  as  an  apolc^ist  for  the  new  age,  he 
was  incapacitated  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  live  in  it. 
Evolution  can  never  Iw  rightly  appraised  nor  its  relation  to 
Christian  theology  set  forth  by  one  who  begins  with  the 
idea  that  ancient  philosophy  stands  upon  a  level  with  the 
inductive  science  of  the  present  day.  The  historic  spirit, 
so  strong  in  Smith,  blindeil  him  to  the  fact  that  a  right 
method  of  investigation  had  made  the  nineteenth  ccntut 
absolutely  revolutionary  in  human  thinking.*' 

Smith's  immediate  successor  at  Union  Seminary  was 
William  G.  T.  Sliedd,"'  He  was  a  son  of  New  England, 
and  graduated  in  tlieology  at  Andover  while  Woods  was  in 
the  chair  of  theology  and  Park  in  that  of  homilctics.  But 
while  a  student  in  Vermont  University  he  came  in  contact 
with  Coleridge's  philosophy,  under  the  influence  of  President 
Marsh,  and  thus  received  a  philosophic  tendency  which  led 
him  far  away  from  the  positions  of  the  New  England  di- 
vines. Of  Edwards'  doctrines  as  to  the  will  he  retained 
only  the  idea  of  determinism,  which  was,  however,  more 
of  a  Burtonian  position  with  Shedd  than  an  Edwardcaii.*' 

*'  The  ramplclcst  cxanip1«s  of  Smith**  afK^l0Kf1ic  work  arc  to  be  fo'u:J  f<i 
the  volume,  Failh  aid  PhilasafAy,  nsays  upon  "The  Nn*  I^litndinsrians  of  fng- 
Und."  "Sir  William  Ilamillt^n'a  Theory  of  Knowledge,"  "Draper'*  (nlcUrcinal  De- 
velopment of   Eurcipe,"   "BeriBn'*  Utt  of  Jetui,"   "The  New   Faith   of  Sbsuu." 

**  Dom  at  Acton,  Man..  June  ai,  tSaoi  die^  in  New  York.  Kovnttbei  i;. 
18941  icradualei]  from  the  UnWerwiy  of  Vermoni.  1839;  Andover  SemiouT- 
t843>  pa«tor  at  Branding  Vt.,  iS44'45:  prafcwor  of  KnKliih  literature  in  tbe 
Univeriilr  of  Vemioat,  1845-S':  of  ncrtd  rbetork  at  Aubvm,  tHja'-sji  "f 
cedcaiutlcal  hiftory  at  Andover,  tR^j-ti:  of  biMiul  literature  in  Uolon  mt»- 
inary,    1863-74:  and  of  syBlemaiic  ttieolocr,   1874-90. 

••  He  rejected  the  threefold  divliion  of  the  mind  in  favor  ol  ibe  vwofnU 
{Dogmatic   Thtotogy.    Vol.   II,   p.    iiB).      He   made  a   diatioction   between   the   "fcn- 
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The  Nature  of  Virtue  he  entirely  abandoned,  denying  that 
benevolence  was  the  single  moral  attribute  of  God,"^*  and 
refusing  to  accept  "public  justice"  as  being  justice  at  all." 
The  proposition  that  obligation  is  commensurate  with  abil- 
ity he  acknowledged,'^'  but  he  put  the  ability  in  Adam,  not 
in  us."'  He  taught  that  ail  sin  is  voluntary,  but  made 
original  sin  the  voluntary  sin  of  every  individual  man  in 
Adam.^^  He  totally  rejected  the  New  England  doctrine 
of  ability  to  repent,  and  declared  its  preaching  injurious 
to  sinners."*  thus  reacting  to  the  paralyzing  position  of  the 
Puritan  epoch.  He  rejected  the  governmental  theory  of 
the  atonement.'"  And  he  was  so  far  opposed  to  Taylor- 
ism  that  he  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  mention,  and  the 
name  of  N.  W.  Taylor  does  not  even  get  into  the  index  of 
the  work.  In  his  own  words,  the  "general  type  of  doc- 
trine is  the  Augustino-Calvinistic:  upon  a  few  points,  the 
elder  Calvinism  has  been  followed  in  preference  to  the 
later."    He  well  says: 

It  will  be  objected  by  some  to  this  dogmatic  system  that  it  has 
been  too  much  influenced  by  the  patristic,  mediaeval,  and  reformation 

periods,  and  too  little  by  the  so-called  "progress"  of  modem  theology. 
The  charge  of  scholasticism,  and  perhaps  of  speculalivencss.  wilt  be 
made.     The   autiior  has  no   disposition    to   repel    the   charge.     While 

dination,"  mni  tbe  volitton,  cloactjr  convaponding  to  that  b«l«reea  "prinurr  pre- 
domiouil  choice"  ia  Taylor  uid  individui]  voIltionB.  "Inclination"'  wu  fixed  upon 
CTil  *t  tli«  momcnl  of  the  fall,  hj  what  teems  lo  be  ui  act  of  prim^  causality, 
■nd  ao  of  ttwe  frrpHom.  Hut  it  i*  the  onlj  such  art.  The  Uunonian  turn  of 
lh»  tbought  conaista  ia  the  fact  th.il  ia  Teseneralinn  the  "holy  inclinatioti  is  re- 
oriKioaled  in  the  dnful  will  of  the  individual  men  by  Ifac  Holy  Ghoat."  and  that 
individual  volitiana  then  fallow  of  nccnalty  tUi  best  of  tfie  will.  IThfvlogy, 
Vol   II.  pp.   I44>   '6$,  tyi,   178,  350.) 

•*  Thtotagy.  Vol.  I.  pp.  369  «.;  ef.  Vol  II,  p.  4U- 

•*Ibhl..  p.  383.  "/fcW.,  Vol.  II.  p.  J4I. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  t«(T.  "/(.W..  p.  i«i. 

••/frwf.,   p.   3J5- 

**  Re  i]uite  niiiundentatida  Grotiaa  aa  to  the  meaning  at  the  "relaxation" 
of  the  law,  aad  lo  the  neccMity  of  ntiafaciieo  (Vol.  I,  p.  j8j:  cf.  Vol.  II,  p.  4S3). 
He  hiniMlf  take*  Cod  in  the  mailer  of  forciveneaa  aa  acting  aa  tbe  oflcnded 
party  (Vol.  II,  pp.  3^4,  44T)i  and  other  ponliona  of  hii  render  thp  governmental 
thcnry  an  impOMtibility   (Vol.   It,  pp.   4JS,  437.  etc.). 
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adcacnriedgBg  the  eiiwlfnu  of  the  fuml  period  ia  «ca|xct  id  tbe 
pntdeai  ■pyKcitinB  and  ipread  of  rdtficsi.  be  cannot  rcsird  tt  as 
ptT'cminent  aborc  aU  othcn  in  ■dcnti&c  thcofap.** 

Hence  he  shows  himadf  even  more  impervious  to  the 
fact  of  the  revolution  in  methods  of  thought  wnoogfat  by 
scientific  evolution  than  Smith,  and  continncs  to  quote 
Aristotle  and  the  Fathers,  with  a  very  Urge  additioa  of 
material  from  a  quarter  where  Smith  bad  not  antkspated 
him — from  the  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  be 
does  as  if  their  utterly  a  priori  and  altogether  ungrounded 
and  groundless  speculations  were  quite  on  a  level,  if  not 
above,  the  best  results  of  modem  inducii%-e  thinking.  With 
great,  though  scmiewhat  inaccurate,  learning  he  has,  there- 
fore, presented  a  system  of  theology  which  might  equally 
well  have  been  written  before  Edwards  wrote  his  first  work, 
and  which  represents  the  extreme  of  recoil  from  every- 
thing tliat  New  England  had  done. 

Shedd  was  the  last  of  the  incumbents  of  the  Roosevdt 
chair  in  Union  Seminary  who  could  be  reckoned  to  the 
New  England  schmil.  This  position  of  his  is,  therefore, 
of  the  nature  of  a  judgment  of  New  England  theology, 
and  a  condemnation  of  it.  Smith  had  declared,  in  har- 
mony with  Edwards,  that  Calvinism  could  not  be  main- 
tained except  upon  the  basis  of  determinism,  and  had  thus 
rejected  the  crowning  work  of  Taylor,  while  otherwise 
acknowledging  his  connection  with  the  school.  But  Shedd 
said  in  substance  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  school,  from 
the  beginning  in  Edwards  to  the  summit  reached  in  Tay- 
lor, was  a  mistaken  one  and  had  ended  in  failure.  To 
him  the  alternative  was  between  Calvinism  of  the  unmodi- 
fied type  and  not-Calvinism;  and  he  was  a  Calvinist. 

Of  other  thinkers  in  the  New  School  Presbyterian  church 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length.    Albert  Barnes  was 

•'  Thtahgy.  Vol  I.  pp.  ».  W. 
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a  singularly  beautiful  and  religious  nature  who  eaxly  in  his 
ministry  adopted  the  chief  distinguishing  doctrines  of  New 
England.  His  sermon  on  The  Way  of  Salvation,*^  deliv- 
ered to  his  own  people  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  of  religion 
"to  bring  together  in  a  single  discourse  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  respecting  God's  way  of  saving  men," 
was  in  effect  a  kind  of  creed,  and  was  made  the  basis  of  bis 
trial  before  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  for 
heresy.  The  following  extracts  will  show  his  agreement 
with  New  England: 

God's  pUn  of  saving  mtn  is  Msec)  on  the  fact  that  the  rac«  is 

destitute    of    holiness Oiristianity    does    not    charge    on    men 

crimes  of  which  they  arc  not  guilty.  It  does  not  say,  as  1  suppose, 
ihat  the  sinner  is  held  to  be  personally  answerable  for  the  transgres- 
sions of  Adam,  or  of  any  otlier  man;  or  that  God  has  given  a  law 

which  raan  has  no  power  to  obey The  violation  of  this  pure 

law  is  held  to  be  the  first  act  of  the  child  when  he  becomes  a  moral 
agent;  and  continued  act  of  his  life  unless  he  is  renewed;  and  the 

last  act  on  his  dying  piUow The  Son  of  God  died  in  the  place 

of  sinners.  He  did  not.  indeed,  endure  Ihc  penalty  of  the  law — for 
his  sufferings  were  rot  eternal,  nor  did  he  endure  remorse  of  con- 
science: but  he  endured  so  much  suffering,  bore  so  much  agony,  that 
the  Father  was  pleased  to  accept  of  It  in  the  place  of  the  eternal  tor- 
ments of  all  that  should  by  him  be  saved.  "The  atonement  of  itself, 
secured  the  salvation  of  no  one."  It  nude  it  consistent  for  God  to  offer 
pard^in  lo  rebels.  It  so  evinced  the  hatred  of  God  ag-iinst  sin — so 
vindicated  his  justice — so  aisserted  the  honor  of  his  law,  that  all  his 
perfections   would    shine    forth   iltustriously,   if   sinners   through   this 

work  shoidd  be  saved This  .ilonemcnt  was  for  all  men.  ...  I 

assume  the  free  and  full  offer  of  the  gospel  to  all  men  to  be  one  of 
those  cardinal  points  of  the  system  by  which  T  gauge  all  my  nther  views 
of  truth.  It  is,  in  my  view,  a  corner-stone  tof  the  whole  edifice;  that 
which  makes  it  so  glorious  to  God,  and  so  full  of  good  will  to  men. 
....  While  God  thus  sincerely  offers  the  gospel  to  men,  all  mankind, 

while   left   lo   themselves,    as   sincerely    and    cordially    reject    it 

Those  who  arc  saved  will  be  saved  because  God  does  it  by  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost There   is  here  sw|>posed  to  be  tk> 

violation  of  freedom.  In  all  this  the  sinner  chooses  freely.  The 
Spirit  compels  no  one:  he  shuts  out  no  one It  is  no  part  of  thti 

*'  Edriion   Vfofc   me.   ihe   •CTcath,    with    B«nie*'B  dcftntc   before  qinod  and 
prcibytcry  (New  York,  i8j6). 
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scheme,  as  you  will  see.  that  God  made  men  oti  purpose  to  dasra 

thcti) This  is  done  by  a  change  in  the  affections  and  liie  of 

man It  is  not  niereljr  a  love  of  happiness  in  a  new  form,  it  ii 

a  love  of  God  and  divine  things  because  they  are  good  and  amiabte  ia 
themselves. 

These  are  the  leading  positions  of  the  New  England 
theology,  and  Barnes  continued  to  teach  them  to  the  end. 
But  his  theological  activity  was  largely  consinned  and  his 
creative  faculties  permanently  lamed  by  the  necessity  under 
which  he  lay  of  reconciling  all  this  with  the  Westminster 
Confession. 

We  therefore  close  this  chapter  of  our  history  with  the 
remark  that  the  verdict  of  the  history  justifies  the  con- 
tention of  Princeton  in  its  chief  objection  to  the  New  Eng- 
land theology,  however  little  justification  there  may  be  for 
the  details  of  the  Princeton  warfare  against  everything 
which  New  England  proposed.  The  new  theology,  if  con- 
sistently carried  out,  must  in  the  end  disrupt  the  system 
of  Calvinism,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  irreconcilable  with 
the  Confession.  The  influence  of  the  Confession,  when- 
ever it  began  really  to  be  felt  by  a  New  England  thinker, 
was  always  for  reaction  and  ultimately  for  sta^ation, 
Princeton  might  well  say  to  New  Haven  what  Luther  said 
to  Zwingli :  Ihr  habt  eincn  anderen  Gcist  denn  wir. 


THE  OBERLIN  THEOLOGY 

The  greatest  mind  and  the  regulating  force  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Oberlin  theology  was  Charles  G.  Finney. 
Converted  under  remarkable  experiences  in  the  compara- 
tive solitude  of  a  New  York  village,  in  his  early  manhood, 
and  after  he  had  already  begun  the  practice  of  law,  he 
formed  his  theology  in  connection  with  his  early  labors  as 
a  preacher  with  but  little  assistance  from  human  teachers.' 
His  thinking  was  marked  from  the  beginning  by  strong 
originality ;  but  he  was  not  so  completely  independent  as 
he  was  sometimes  thought  to  be.  Various  underground  cur- 
rents set  from  New  Haven  westward,  and  some  of  them 
bore  theological  ideas  into  the  region  where  Finney  was. 
Subsequently  lie  had  personal  association  with  the  great 
New  Haven  theologian.^  Influenced  by  legal  analogies, 
and  early  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  tlie  will, 
he  had  struck  into  the  path  which  all  New  England  theol- 
ogy was  following,  and  had  arrived  at  its  main  results  be- 
fore he  left  the  seclusion  of  his  home  and  became  the  most 
famous  revivalist  of  his  time.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  he  ultimately  adopted  most  of  Taylor's  positions,  and 
was,  among  the  great  leaders  of  New  England,  Taylor's 
true  successor. 

Finney's  earliest  studies  had  given  him  the  govern- 
mental theory  of  the  atonement,  and  the  doctrine  of  gen- 
eral atonement;  had  taught  him  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
true  human  ability,  that  man  is  active  in  regeneration,  and 

*  Mtmoitt  »f  Rtv.  Chttrttt  G.  Finney  (auiobJognpUc;  Nnr  Voric,  1876).  pp. 

•  ProrcMOT  G.  Frederick  Wright,  Ctuittat  Cnmduvm  Fmmrr  (Nc«  York, 
1891).   pp.    177  S-    A  vcr/  vkluablc  and   dlacHnunailog  ckspter  on  Finney's  the- 
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that  he  is  converted  by  the  influence  of  the  truth ;  an 
led  him  to  reject  imputation,  and  by  imjilicatiDn   the  r^^J 
maining  artificial  elements  of  the  Westminster  system.    ^^M 
is  an  interesting  detail  that  it  was  the  presentation  of  the     ' 
old   Rellyan   argimients    for   universalism   by   a  traveling 
Universalis!  minister  that  led  him,  as  it  had  the  younger 
Edwards  and  his  associates,  to  the  formulation  of  the  gov- 
ernmental theory  of  the  atonement.' 

When  he  arrived  at  Obcrlin,  he  found  there  three  othi 
powerful  men— Mahan,  Morgan,  and  Cowles.  These  f 
leaders  had  all  been  engaged  in  the  remarkable  revt\-al 
movements  of  those  days,  and  had  almost  come  to  feel 
that  the  earnestness  and  warmth  of  the  revival  were  the 
proper  characteristics  of  any  normal  Christian  experience. 
The  Oberlin  colony  was  a  collection  of  men  and  women 
intensely  in  earnest  in  the  Christian  life,  and  dissatisfied 
with  anything  which  fell  short  of  the  highest  attainable 
degree  of  perfection.*  The  preaching  was  pungent  and 
searching.  There  soon  arose  the  inquiry  whether  com- 
plete victory  over  temptation,  by  the  help  of  tl»e  almighty 
Savior,  was  not  possible  to  true  Christian  believers. 

This  question  took  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  interest 
of  Mahan,  who  had  been  made  president  of  the  college. 
He  had  been  originally  educated  in  the  old  Calvinism, 
which  had  lieen,  with  few  real  improvements  in  his  esti- 
mation, taught  by  Leonard  Woods  when  he  was  a  student 
at  Andover."  Under  the  influences  emanating  from  New 
Haven,  he  had  later  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  true  free- 
dom of  the  will,  and  was  thereby  prepared  for  further 
changes.'     One  thing  he  bail  long  desired,  and  that  was 

•  Ue»*oir$.   pp.   49  f . 

*  The   Ibcolorr  of  Otwrlln   can   tcarcdy   be  undnvtaod   without   •   view   et 
"Oolonr."    for   which   aec   Preaideni   Fmirchild's  Obgriin,  Iha  Coiomy  a»A  iM»  Cat- 

*  Aulobiagrapky  (London,   iBfta),  pp.   140  B.  *  Ibid.,  ppb  *oj  ft. 
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feliverance  from  the  power  of  sin.  When  the  inquiry  was 
solemnly  put,  in  one  of  the  Oberlin  meetings,  by  a  young 
man,  whether  he  could  hope  to  gain  a  complete  victory 
over  temptation,  or  must  expect  to  go  on  stumbling  as  he 
had  done  before;  and  when  at  another  time  a  third  of 
the  professing  Christians  present'  rose  to  signify  that  they 
saw  that  their  hopes  were  not  well  founded,  he  felt  that 
he  had  come  to  a  crisis  when  he  must  know  the  secret  of 
such  a  Giristian  life  as  the  apostle  Paul  lived,  hid  with 
Christ  in  God  and  filled  with  triumphant  power.  A  re- 
markable experience  of  the  love  of  Christ  gave  him  the 
answer,  and  from  this  event  he  dated  a  new  period  in  his 
Christian  life." 

This  answer  was  expressed  by  him  in  a  sermon  imme- 
diately preached,  in  the  following  form: 

Spoking  of  his  former  preaching,  he  said,  "^*heii  a  sinner  had 
inquired  of  me  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,  I  had  known  perfectly 

what  was  needed  to  be  done  in  his  case But  when  a  believer 

had  come  to  me  and  confessed  that  he  was  not  living  3<;  God  requires, 
and  asked  me  how  he  should  escape  the  "bondage  of  corruplion,"  and 
attain  to  "the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,"  I  had  instructed  him  to 
confess  his  sins,  put  them  away,  renew  his  purpose  of  obedience,  and 
go  forward  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  do  the  entire  will  of  God.  Now, 
here  was  a  fundamental  mistake.  We  arc  not  only  to  be  "justified  by 
the  faith  of  Christ,"  but  to  be  sanctified  also  by  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
....  If  you  desire  a  victory  over  your  tempers,  your  appetites,  and  all 
your  propensities,  take  them  lo  Christ,  just  as  you  take  your  sins  to 
him.  and  he  will  give  you  the  victory  over  the  former,  just  as  he  gives 
you  pardon  for  the  latter.  ...  It  is  not  he  that  resolves,  hut  "be  that 
abideth  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  him,  that  bringeih  forth  much  fruit" 
(1836.)' 

A  little  after  this  (1839)  Mahan,  in  his  Scripture  Doe- 
trine  of  Christian  Perfection,  defined  this  perfection  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  the  consecration  of  our  whole  being  to  Christ,  and  tlie  per- 
petual employment  of  alt  our  powers  in  his  service.     It  is  the  perfect 

*  Out  of  Darkneu  into  Light  (LorMlon,   1875),  p.   ijj. 
*JM..  p.    ijs.  'Ibid.,  pp.    14a  {. 
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assimilition  of  our  entire  character  to  that  of  Christ,  havins 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  "same  mind  that  was  also 
Christ  Jesus."  It  is,  in  the  lan^age  of  Mr.  Wesley,  "In  one  view, 
purity  of  intention,  dedicating  all  the  life  to  God.  It  is  the  giving  God 
all  the  heart;  it  is  one  desire  and  design  ruling  all  our  tempers.  It  is 
devoting,  not  a  part,  hut  all  our  soul,  hody  and  substance  to  God.  Iv 
another  view,  it  is  all  the  mind  that  was  in  Chn'st  Jesus,  enabling  us  to 
walk  as  he  walked-  It  is  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  from  all  filthi- 
ness.  from  all  inward  as  well  as  outward  pollution.  It  is  the  renewal 
of  the  heart  in  the  whole  iniagc  uf  God,  the  full  likeness  of  him 
that  created  it.  In  yet  anotlicr,  it  is  loving  Cud  with  all  our  bean, 
and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves." '" 


The  distinctive  thought  of  this  little  treatise  is  that  sue 
perfection  is  attainable,  and  is  to  be  souglu  for  by  prayer 
and  by  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Jesus  Qirist  who^  taking 
up  his  dwelling  in  the  soul  by  his  Spirit,  will  bring  it  into 
perfect  sympathy  with  himself,  stilling  its  passions  and 
destroying  the  power  of  its  temptations. 

Professor  Morgan  somewhat  later  (1845)  puWished  in 
the  Oberiin  Quarterly  an  article  upon  "The  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  He  maintained  that  this  gift,  spoken  of  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  so  continually,  was  not  designed  for  that  age 
alone,  was  not  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  nor  in  any 
otlicr  way  exceptional,  but  was  designed  for  all  Christians 
to  fit  them  for  the  development  of  holy  character  and  the 
perfonnancc  of  eflfective  Christian  service.  He  sxminiarizcs 
his  view: 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  then,  in  its  Pentecostal  fullness 
was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  primitive  church;  but  it  is  the  common 
privilege  of  all  believers — of  believers  even  of  this  generation,  and  of 
every  generation  to  come.  It  was  at  first  indispen.uble  to  the  appropri- 
ate happiness  and  befitting  characteristics  of  the  children  of  God  and 
brethren  of  Jesus  Christ— a  happiness  and  dignity  impossible  except 
by  becoming  one  with  htm,  not  by  an  external  bond  ....  but  an  in- 
ternal union  ihrmigh  the  indwelling  of  the  same  Spirit.  We  say  it 
was  at  first  indispensable  for  these  ends;  and  it  has  not  ceased  to  be 
indispensable  for  the  same  ends  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  Apostles,  and  Prophets,  and  Saints,  able  efficient  mimstera  of 

"  Of.  tit.,  p.  13. 
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'  the  New  Testament.  Till  endued  by  this  baptism  with  power  from  on 
high,  they  were  not  prepared  to  convert  ihc  nations  to  God.  The  same 
necessity  exists  at  the  present  day,  .ind  wil!  continue  lo  exisi  til!  the 
last  sinner  is  converted  thronRh  the  gospet  preached  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  Who  withont  the  Holy  Ghost  is  snf- 
ficient  for  Ihesc  things?  And  of  whal  other  sufficiency  from  God 
does  the  iDspircd  word  make  mention  ?  Nor  wUI  a  less  effusion  of 
the  Spirit,  a  less  degree  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  sonship,  answer 
now,  than  was  found  nccessarj*  in  the  apostolic  age.^* 

With  these  presentations  of  the  matter  both  Finney  and 
Cowles  agreed,  though  themselves  employing  somewhat  dif- 
ferent terms. 

The  idea  was  much  the  same  under  these  varying  forms  of  ex- 
pression, namely,  that  there  is  an  experience  attainable  in  the  Chris- 
tiaJi  life,  subsequent  in  general  lo  conversion,  in  which  the  believer 
rises  to  a  higher  plane,  secures  new  views  of  Christ  and  his  salvation, 
obtains  victory  over  weaknesses  which  had  before  marred  his  char- 
acter, and  attains  a  stability  to  which  he  was  before  a  stranger.*' 

Mahan  insisted  upon  a  sanctitication  of  the  sensibility,  and 
claimed  that  he  had  experieticed  a  stilling  of  passions  be- 
fore which  he  had  previously  been  impotent,  so  as  to  be 
delivered  from  their  bondage.  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if 
he  viewed  this  as  essentially  mechanical.  Finney  spoke 
more  of  the  moral  power  of  the  truth  upon  the  heart.  None 
of  them  noted,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  an  interesting 
point  of  contact  of  the  new  view  with  President  Edwards' 
view  of  original  sin.  Our  corruption  was  traced  by  him, 
not  to  some  positive  taint  implanted  in  our  nature,  but  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  sin  of  Adam. 
We  were  intended  to  live  in  communion  with  the  Spirit, 
and  without  him  we  are,  of  course,  unfitted  for  our  environ- 
ment, and  hence  liable  to  sin.  If  now  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
bestowed  upon  all  believers  who  will  receive  him,  then  the 

•>  Reprint  of   1875,   pp.   70   ff, 

*■  See  ihe  v*ry  InterciTla«  «nd  valuable  artJcLe  by  Prc»idient  J.  H,  Ftlrchfkl 
in  itie  CongretatUmai  QftartrrSy,  Vol.  VTM  (tSt*),  pp.  ajj  ff.  ll  U  ilwlf  an 
onjpiul  aOBice  o(  bigh  lank. 
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defect  which  we  call  original  sin  is  repaired,  and  sinners  are 
restored  to  the  original  elevation  of  unfallen  human  nature. 
That  such  a  consummation  has  been  a  dim  but  ever  pres- 
ent ideal  of  the  church's,  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  re- 
moval of  alt  guilt  of  original  sin  by  baptism  may  serve  as 
a  proof.  Here  at  last  the  way  was  opened  for  a  spiritual 
development  of  the  same  idea;  but  it  was  never  followed 
out. 

The  emphasis  laid  at  Oberlin  upon  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  experience  of  sanctiBcation  gradually  disap- 
peared.^* It  was  gradually  fell  that  it  did  not  diflTcr  so 
much  as  had  been  thought  from  the  experience  of  ordinary 
Oiristians.  In  the  realm  of  doctrine  the  movement  re- 
sulted in  the  proposal  of  a  new  psychological  principle,  that 
of  the  "simplicity  of  moral  action." 

This  doctrine  was  first  propounded  in  public  by  Wil- 
liam Cochran,  a  graduate  in  the  year  1839,  in  an  address 
before  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  and  subsequently  the  Alumni, 
in  1841.  It  "was  very  generally  accepted,"  says  President 
Fairchild,  "as  conclusive  on  the  subject."  The  position  il 
presented  was  adopted  by  alt  the  leading  teachers  in  Ober- 
lin.'* except  Professor  Cowles,  though  with  different  de- 
grees of  earnestness  and  different  success  in  applying  it  in 
the  development  of  other  doctrines.  It  became,  however, 
especially  by  the  consistent  and  unvarying  advocacy  of  Pres- 

**Tbc  Iit«ntnre  of  tUi  vkmwt  of  ObctKn  tbeolagy  »  >*r<e-  Tte  O^mtm 
Emmgetui  (1839-63)  wu  cHiMkfcml  in  the  interai  of  ChrutUa  ftrlwOim^  h 
had  five  Uwiumml  Mbocrtbn-i  for  muty  year*.  It  b  1  nine  of  !■  fiiii  —til  m 
to  all  tbc  bilker  Obcrltn  a£>irv  Uorsan  paUtfbrd  ui  cswj  oa  TW  HmUmam  M 
trptmbU  u  Go4.  vUch  wu  incorpenwd  ta  tbr  first  (ObcrHa)  ariitiaa  «#  Tvmn* 
SfsUmmit  T\»MoD,  aad  rcpnnlcd  bi  1B7S  »  Obnlia.  Co«4o  wiMe  far  ^ 
Ewunftiiit  utkln  r«9tinl«d  u  k  mbaD  book  at  Ofccrfia  (iS«a)  «■  tttKmtm  <# 
Chrteawu  M  tk*  Fret*w  Life,  riancr  tgprtotrt  tnm  tbc  CaaicdBa;  Wmmt  4 
SmKtHntimtk  { 1840),  and  fr«B  kia  Tktetmgy,  C*idt  to  iW  Saii»ar.  «r  CaaAav 
«f  Anaimi»t  to  ami  AbiUmg  m  Emtirr  H&hmta  •(  Htmrt  amd  Life  (tt«l}. 

'*  Sea  tbc  oHfiiial  kddnn  in  Ibe  Ob^im  Etmmgelitt,  li^M,  yy^  jg  C,  ^il 
4t   ff. 
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lacnt  Fairchild,  a  characteristic   portion  of  the  Oberlin 
theology.'" 

Cochran  begins  his  discussion  by  defining  moral  action 
*the  coincidence  or  disagreement  of  the  free  will  with 
le  law  of  right  which  Reason  reveals  and  imposes;"  or 
again,  as  "choosing  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  of  course  as 
the  ultimate  end  of  effort,  or,  when  good  is  apprehended, 
refusing  thus  to  choose."  Two  ideas  underlie  the  discus- 
sion which  are  not  definitely  mentioned.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  thought  at  that  time  necessary  to  mention  ihem, 
so  fully  were  they  presupposed  by  all  the  philosophy  of  the 
day  as  self-evident  truth.  These  were  that  the  action  of 
the  will  was  single,  making  but  one  volition,  or  choosing 
but  one  object  at  a  time ;  and  that  it  was  entirely  a  phenom- 
enon of  consciousness,  for  philosophy  was  confined  then 
to  the  conscious  mind,  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  implement 
of  investigation  being  introspection.  These  suppositions 
are,  tlierefore,  passed  over  without  specific  mention,  but  it 
is  thought  imptjrtant  to  specify,  as  conditions  of  this  con- 
ception of  moral  action,  responsibility  and  its  presupposi- 
tion, freedom,  the  latter  understood  in  the  Oberlin  sense. 
Cochran  also  lays  down  tiie  principles  that  "intentions  or 
choices  alone  are  moral  actions,"  and  that  "it  is  often  in 
choices  or  intentions  alone  that  there  is  any  essential  differ- 
ence between  men  who.  nevertheless,  are  in  character  as  op- 
posite as  the  poles."  After  a  few  other  preliminary  re- 
marks he  is  ready  for  his  thesis,  which  he  defends  in  the 
following  words: 

The  question  whether  3  moral  action  may  be  of  a  mixed  character 
cin  now  be  easily  answered.  From  what  lus  been  said,  the  question 
is  siinply  this :  can  the  will  at  the  5ame  time  be  coincident  with  iw- 
partiat  reason  and  self-centering  inclination?  Or  tlius :  can  a  moral 
agent  choose  the  general  good  as  the  ultimate  end  of  his  exertions, 

>■  Cf-  VnMcai  Flnn«y's  diacuuion  in  his  Ttnohgy  (ori^nal  Obcrlfn  ed.,  VoL 

I>  PP-   'SO  l-Ji  wMch  add*  nothing  rstentUt. 
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and  at  the  mme  iostant  choose  his  indtn'duBl  good  «s  the  tMmak 
end  of  his  exerlions?  Or,  less  abstractly  still:  can  one  su^tmtiy 
prefer  the  good  of  being  in  general,  snd  at  the  same  point  of  time  n- 
prtmely  prefer  his  own  to  the  general  good?  If  t  were  to  nplf 
affirmatively  to  the  question  as  at  first  put,  I  should  say  that  one  ooold 
choose  partiaity  and  impartiaUy;  that  is,  do  and  cot  do  the  one 
thing  at  the  same  time.  If  to  the  second  form  of  the  question  n 
affirmative  answer  were  given,  it  would  involve  the  absurdity  of  sa)^ 
ing  that  at  the  same  time  we  may  have  two  ultimate  ends.  To  answer 
the  question  as  last  put  in  the  affirmative  would  be  to  say  that  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  will  two  freferfncts  may  be  sufrreme.  That  li 
to  affirm  and  deny  of  each  that  it  is  supreme — a  contradiction  a 
palpable  as  saying  that  a  tiling  may  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  Vme. 
TertuUian,  whose  rule  of  faith  was.  it  is  absurd,  and  therefore  I  bettert 
it.  might  have  answered  either  of  these  questions  in  the  affinnatiTc 
and  believed  what  he  said.  But  I  should  be  loath  to  expect  as  mucfa 
of  any  man  living. 

The  cliief  objection  which  would  naturally  strike  every 
reader  of  this  address  would  be  that  the  theory  deslroyj 
character.  Every  choice  is  either  wholly  sinful  or  entirely 
holy,  and  hence,  since  all  admit  that  the  Christian  falls  into 
sin,  when  he  sins  he  is  entirely  a  sinner  and  not  a  Christian 
al  all.  riius  there  is  no  abiding  or  permanent  thing  about 
him  which  can  be  called  character,  and  what  he  is  at  any 
moment,  saint  or  sinner,  no  observer  can  tell.  Cochran 
saw  this  objection,  and  in  the  following  paragraph  he  meets 
it  after  tlie  following  manner: 

There  are  not  wanting  those,  however,  who  believe  (whether  froai 
a  thorough  invctcigation  or  not  it  is  not  mine  to  decide)  that  om 
ultimate  design  to  serve  God  may  permanently  remain  and  yet  specific 
volitions  from  time  to  time  be  contrary  to  it.  Let  us  cxatnine  this 
theory,  for  it  can  claim  in  its  support  high  authority  and  many  great 
names.  When  it  is  said  that  specific  volitions  are  contrary  to  the  generit 
purpose,  or  ultimate  design,  it  must  be  meant,  cither  that  self-gratifi- 
cation is  their  end,  or  that  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  as  there  is  no  tbird 
end,  they  must  be  classed  among  instinrtive  or  irresponsible  actions, 
and  moral  character  must  be  denied  of  them.  Of  course,  if  this  be 
done,  they  can  with  no  more  propriety  be  said  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  ultimate  end  than  the  beating  of  the  heart.  If  sclf-gratificatiao 
is  their  ultimate  end— that  to  which  they  sustain  the  relation  of  means. 
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either  the  ultimate  end  of  serving  God  is  not  exisiing — and  this 
contradicts  the  hypothesis;  or  there  are  two  nllimate  ends  co-existing, 
which  we  have  just  shown  to  be  absurd.  If.  iiotwlthslanding  this  ab- 
surdity, the  co-existence  with  wrong  volitions  of  a  generic  purpose 
to  secure  universal  good  be  stitl  contended  for,  it  must  at  least  be 
conceded  that  during  their  existence  it  retires  ta  the  dormitory  of 
the  soul  and  takes  on  a  sleep  which  is  the  exact  image  of  death.  How 
this  can  he  onceived  of  as  an  existing  choice,  may  well  excite  our  won- 
der. A  choice  which  chooses  nothing!  A  purpose  !o  promote  the 
general  good  which  results  in  nothing !  Nay,  which,  somehow  or 
other,  results  in  volitions  to  promote  the  opposite'  ....  The  doc- 
trine, I  apprehcnH,  ortgioatcs  in  the  mijrtalccn  notion  that  the  choice  of 
self-gratification  as  an  ultimate  end,  is  a  deliberate  determination 
never  again  to  serve  God.  Nothing  in  most  cases  is  farther  from  the 
trutli.  For  the  present,  and  it  may  be  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
sinner  chooses  his  own  gratification,  promising  himself  and  others 
that  he  will  repent  before  he  dies.  This  he  expects  to  do  in  his  sense 
of  repentance.  That  there  is  no  virtue  in  this  expectation  is  true, 
that  it  is  real  is  equally  true. 

The  words  italicized  above  contained  a  suggestion  which 
would  have  brought  Cochran  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
sub<onscious  mind,  if  it  had  been  followed  out;  but  the 
presupposition  upon  which  he  was  proceeding,  that  all  the 
acts  of  the  mind  take  place  tn  consciousness,  combined  with 
the  further  error  that  all  sin  is  the  deliberate  choice  of  self- 
gratification  and  involves  a  perception  of  the  irreconcilabil- 
ity of  this  with  the  choice  of  tlie  general  good,  shut  his  eyes 
to  this  fruitful  suggestion.  Upon  his  psycholr^cal  basis 
he  was  right  and  his  reasoning  conclusive;  but  the  basis 
was  not  right. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  address  dealt  with  various 
objections.  The  subject  was  handled  in  an  exceedingly 
thorough  manner.  The  fact  that  a  single  volition  may  be 
the  product  of  many  motives  does  not  give  it  a  mixed  char- 
acter— partly  good  atid  partly  bad — since  it  is  the  subjec- 
tive motive  that  determines  the  character  of  a  choice,  and 
this  must  be  either  a  supreme  choice  of  good,  or  of  self- 
gratification.    Lack  of  intensity  of  choice  does  not  make  it 
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partly  gtxxl  and  partly  evil;  for  if  this  is  lack  of  choosing 

less  than  the  good  we  ought,  it  is  not  choosing^  that  good  at 

all  in  any  proper  sense;  and  if  it  is  merely  a  failure  of  the 

natural  powers,  it  does  not  involve  ailpability. 

While  still  answering-  objections,  Cochran  advances  to 

positions   which   constitute   the   true  contribution    of  this 

discussion  to  New  England  theology.    To  gain  a  biblical 

proof  for  his  proposition,  he  argues  that  "the  indispensable 

condition  of  reconciliation  to  God  is  the  abandonment  of  all 

sin."    The  act  of  self-surrender  to  God  must  be  a  perfectly 

holy  act,  since  it  must  consist  in  a  choice  of  the  will  of  God 

as  our  supreme  good.     "Entire  conformity  to  the  law  of 

God   is  a  condition    indispensable  to  continuance   in  his 

favor."  The  effect  of  these  positions  upon  the  theory  of 

sanctification,  of  a  "second  blessing,"  and  of  a  peculiar 

sanctification  attained  by  some  Christians  and  not  by  others, 

is  at  once  evident.      President  Fairchild  summed  up  this 

result  of  the  theory  of  the  simplicity  of  moral  action  in  the 

following  form : 

One  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  the  doctrine  is  that 
conversion  is  entire  consecration;  thai  the  earliest  obedience  of  the 
converted  sinner  is  entire  obedience,  and  that  his  moral  state  is  oitirely 
approved  by  God.  The  very  first  exercise  of  faith  involves  all  Ibc 
faith  that  under  the  circumstances  is  possible,  and  therefore  all  that  it 
obligatory.  There  is  no  partial  faith,  in  the  sense  in  which  faith  is  a 
duty,  nor,  in  the  same  sense,  any  imperfect  love.  The  sinner  in  living 
his  hcirt  to  God  sivcs  it  all, — makes  no  reservation;  any  holding  back 
corrupts  (he  whole  action The  idea,  then,  of  risinft  from  a  par- 
tial to  a  complete  obedience,  from  imperfect  to  perfect  faith  and  love, 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  arc  voluntary  and  responsible  acts  or  states 
to  be  required  of  men,  Is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  simplicity  of 

moral    action The    work    required    in    Christian    progress    is 

growth  in  grace,  enlargement  of  views,  experience  of  Christ's  power 
and  of  one's  own  weakness,— alt  resuUing  in  eslabllshment  of  Chris- 
tian character  nnd  more  and  more  complete  deliverance  from  these 
interruptions  of  obedience, — an  obedience  more  and  more  constant 
until  it  becomes  permanent  and  suffers  no  interruption.  In  this  view 
every  believer  is  sanctified,  in  the  sense  that  he  has  utterly  renounced 
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sin  in  his  acceptance  of  Christ,  and  given  bim  his  whole  heart.  This 
is  sanaification  in  the  Scripture  sense,  and  all  believers  arc  caJIcd  saints 
in  the  Bible,  that  is,  sanctified  ones.    We  hear  nothing  in  the  Bible  of 

justified  people  that  are  not  sanctified The  work  of  cdi6cation 

which  follows  conversion  is  of  vast  consequence ;  it  is  growth  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood.  But  it  can  be  accomplished  by  no  one  act  of  the 
will,  no  immediate  exercise  of  faith.  There  is  no  promise  in  God's 
Word  upon  which  a  believer  can  plant  himself  in  present  faith  and 
secure  his  stability  in  faith  and  obedience  for  all  the  future,  so  that 
we  can  say  of  him  that  he  is  perfectly  sanctified.  We  can  say  of  one 
that  he  has  grown  in  the  grace  of  Christ,  that  he  has  made  attain- 
ments In  knowledge  and  experience  and  stability.  We  may  judge  at 
length  that  he  is  perfectly  sanctified;  hut  God  alone  can  know.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  his  own  con.scioiisncss.  Consciousness  can  give  the 
fact  of  entire  consecration,  which  is  the  essence  of  conversion;  it 
cannot  give  the  fact  of  permanent  sancljfication ;  thai  is  in  the  history 

of  the  future,  not  in  present  consciousness We  find,  then,  no 

line  of  division,  upon  this  view  of  Christian  character,  between  sanc- 
tified and  unsanctified  Christians.  All  Christians  while  in  the  exercise 
of  faith  arc  sanctified,  nor  is  there  any  clear  line  between  the  simply 
sanctified  and  the  permanently  sanctified.^* 

Cochran  seemed  in  this  discussion  to  be  the  originator 
of  a  new  doctrine,  which  \vas  soon  accepted  by  t!ie  eager 
laborers  in  tlie  field  of  theology  at  Oberlin  as  of  the  highest 
value.  But,  in  fact,  the  same  position  bad  been  presented 
still  earlier  by  Emmons."  In  his  sermons  upon  "The  True 
Character  of  Good  Men  Delineated"  he  has  the  following 
passages : 

Let  us  inquire  whether  [the  saints']  imperfection  can  arise  from 
their  moral  affections  being  partly  holy  and  partly  sinful.  If  their 
affections  were  of  such  a  mixed  nature,  they  certainly  would  be  crimi- 
nally imperfect.  For,  if  each  of  their  moral  affections  could  be  partly 
lioly  and  partly  sinful,  then  each  would  have  something  in  it  of  moral 
perfection  and  of  moral  iniperfectioii.  But  can  we  conceive  of  such  a 
mixture  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  one  and  the  same  exercise  of 
heart?    Let  us  pursue  the  inquiry.    Can  the  affection  of  love  be  partly 

I*  CoMgrtgational  QtiarUrty,  Ice,  eil.,   pp.   148  ff. 

'^  Profeuor  Wriight,  tn  hg«  Finnty,  nya  that  "be  hkd  sdoplei]  tltc  view  »f 
Enunona."  makJag  na  icfercncc  lo  Cochraa  i»  conUlbuUng  to  the  tHKusnon 
(p.  aog).  Id  fact,  li  Roei  back  fecyond  Eminons,  for  Hor^tcins  dropped  a  hint 
of  it  when  he  wid  {Syttfwi,  Vol.  I.  pp.  19);  "Every  cnorol  ■clion  it  «!ther 
perfcctljr    holy   at    perfectly   *{nful." 
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love  and  panly  hatred  to  God?  Can  the  exercise  of  repenunce  be 
partly  love  and  partly  hatred  to  sin?  ...  .  It  is  absolutely  absurd 
to    suppose    that   any    voluntary    exercise   should    be    partly    holy  ud 

partly  sinful TTie  notion  that  the  imperfection   of  saints  arisa 

from  their  moral  affections  being  all  partly  holy  and  partly  sinful,  b 
contrary  to  reason,  Scripture,  and  their  own  experience** 

Emmons  further  tauglit  that  "saints  do  have  some  per- 
fecUy  good  affections,"  and  insisted  tipon  their  *'duty  to  b^ 
come  absolutely  perfect."  His  greatest  difference  from 
Oberlin  arose  from  h I s  theory  of  human  dependence, 
which  was  much  more  strongly  accentuated  by  him  than  by 
the  later  teachers,  in  accordance  with  which  he  taught  thil 

gracious  exercises  are  not  necessarily  and  inseparably  connected  with 
each  other;  and,  of  conseiiurnce,  they  may  al  any  time  be  intcrmpted 
by  totally  sinful  affections.  They  have  no  permanent  source  or  fomi* 
lain  of  holiness  within  themselves,  from  which  a  constant  stream  of 
holy  affections  will  naturally  and  necessarily  flow.  As  one  holy 
ftffcction  will  not  produce  another,  so  they  are  immediately  dependent 
upon  God  for  every  holy  affection.  The  moment  he  withdraws  hi* 
gracious  influence,  their  gracious  exercises  cease,  and  sinful  exercises 
instantly  succeed.  And  in  this  case  they  are  no  more  able  to  renew 
the  train  vf  holy  affections  than  they  were  to  begin  it  at  first.  Their 
sanctification,  therefore,  is  precisely  the  same  as  continued  regenera- 
tion." 

Finney  began  the  publication  of  his  theology  in  the  form 
of  skeletons  of  lectures  in  1840.**  But  one  volume  of  thcs< 
appeared,  for,  six  years  after,  he  began  the  publication  of 
more  finished  lectures,  of  wliich  two  volumes  were  issued. 
These  later  volumes  began  with  the  subject  of  moral  gov- 
ernment, and  had  been  in  part  anticipated  by  the  first.  It 
was  his  intention  to  prefix  a  first  volume  which  should 

u  IfprAf  (BMton.  i86a),  VoL  III.  pfi.  s»o  fl. 

'*  EnuBoni  wu  cotninonlr  undrrttood  to  botd  ihat  the  •onl  c<ianit«d  lacitlr 
in  •   nerlcs  of   meniaea,    which   virw   ia  moct  consiMml   with   ibr   dodrioc  of  tkr 

•jniplicity  d(  moril  actloo.  It  is  KAtotly  necetnry  to  observe  that  tb*  Obcriu 
thcologUns  did  not  follow  hitn  into  thii  pcculuritj. 

'^  SktUtont   cf  a   Cctirtf  of   Thtolafutal  Ltcturtt.  By    R«*.   C.    C.    Floncr. 

ProffMor  of   Cl^dkctk.    Polmtir,   and    Puionl   ThroloKjr,  la   th«   Ob«rlin   CoUcginr 

Inctitutf.  Vul.  1,  CHwrlin.  Printed  and  publialied  by  jBmea  Sicdc,  1S40.  tvo. 
J48   pafca.     (Olivet   College   Library.) 
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begin,  as  the  skeletons  had,  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
science,  but  this  intention  was  never  carried  out.  The  im- 
perfect Skeletons  therefore  remains  our  chief  source  of  in- 
iorniation  as  to  his  views  upon  natural  theology,  the 
Scriptures,  the  Trinity,  and  Christolt^y;  and  deserves, 
therefore,  our  first  attention  in  a  review  of  his  theology. 

The  topic  may,  however,  be  dispatched  very  briefly. 
The  existence  of  God  is  argued  from  moral  obligation, 
from  design,  from  the  dependent  form  of  man's  existence, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  a  first  cause.  The  divine  author- 
ity and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  are  then  argued  from  the 
need  and  the  possibility  of  a  further  revelation  and  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  Bible  to  the  revelation  re- 
quired (as  authentic,  genuine,  and  credible).  Thus  the 
basis  is  obtained  for  the  development  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  including  his  moral  attributes,  and  for  the  proof  of 
such  doctrines  as  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  etc. 
'riie  treatment  is  everywhere  strcnig,  kjgical,  rational,  and 
biblical.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  implies  that  the  writ- 
ers were  "infallibly  secured  from  all  error,"  and  that  "they 
communicated  authoritatively  the  mind  and  will  of  God." 
The  argument  is  from  miracle,  prophecy,  the  assertions  of 
the  writers  and  their  credibility;  and  makes  no  mention  of 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  On  the  other  points  mentioned 
there  is  no  disagreement  with  the  general  trend  of  new 
school  divinity  at  the  time.  The  .same  meagemess  and  de- 
fects which  we  have  found  elsewhere  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Trinity  and  Christology  reoccur  here. 

As  already  remarked,  the  fuller  edition  of  1846-47  in 

part  repeated  the  discussions  of  the  earlier.    It  begins  with 

I   the  moral  government  of  God,  nothing  being  written  upon 

natural  theology,  or  the  revealed  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 

Cogy,  except  what  is  incidentally  brought  in  in 
Iter  portions  of  the  system.     It  was  repub- 
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lishcd.in  Enj?land  with  some  modifications  by  the  adtbor 
in  1 85 1,  and  from  tliis  edition  an  abridgment  was  p^^ 
pared  by  President  Fairchild  and  published  in  Oberlin 
(1878). 

Finney  begins  with  a  remark  which  exhibits  tlie  founda- 
tion and  indicates  the  trend  and  probable  value  of  ht& 
work: 

Ttie  truths  of  the  blessed  gospel  have  been  hidden  under  a  filsc 
philosophy.  Of  this  I  have  lung  been  convinced.  Nearly  all  the  prx- 
lical  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  embamssed  and  pervcrtrd  hj 
assuming  as  true  ihc  dofcma  of  a  Necessitated  Will.  This  has  been  1 
leaven  of  error  that,  as  we  shall  see.  has  'leavened  nearly  the  wbolt 
lump'  of  gospel  truth.  In  the  present  work  I  have  attempted  to  prorc, 
and  have  every  where  assumed  the  freedom  of  the  will.'* 

A  little  below  he  adds:  "What  I  have  said  on  the  Foun- 
dation of  Moral  Obligation  is  the  key  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject." He  might  have  added  that  his  whole  theology-  was 
controlled  by  two  fundamental  purposes — ^to  make  men 
Christians  and  to  keep  them  so — and  was  hence  a  theology 
of  conversion  and  sanctification. 

The  first  volume  (second  of  the  proposed  complete  sys- 
tem, which  was  never  finished)  is  entitled  "Moral  Govern- 
ment," as  was  the  main  portion  of  N.  W.  Taylor*s.  Moral 
law  is  defined  as  "a  rule  of  moral  action  with  sanctions."  " 
It  is  the  "law  of  liberty,  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  neces- 
sity— of  motive  and  free  choice,  as  opposed  to  force  of 
every  kind  that  renders  action  necessary  or  unavoidable." 
His  conception  of  freedom,  and  his  argument  from  con- 
sciousness, already  developed,  need  not  be  repeated. 

Finney's  position  as  to  moral  obligation  has  often  been 
thought  to  be  original ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  differ  in  any 
degree  from  Edwards'.  He  diflfcrs  only  in  his  conception 
of  freedom,  which  affects  the  moral  action  of  men,  but  not 
the  specific  point  of  the  foundation  of  moral  action.    The 


"  OberUn  ed.,  p,  ill. 


"Ibid^  p.  a. 
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wnole  fnatter  is  comprehended  in  his  statement:  "It  is  a 
first  truth  of  reason  that  we  ought  to  will  the  valuable  for 
its  own  sake."  "  This  is  the  same  as  Edwards*  "love  to 
l)cing  in  general,"  being  simply  considered,  viewed  as  pos- 
sessing worth.  Historically  the  formulation  of  the  prin- 
ciple originated  in  Oberlin  in  a  discussion  of  the  year  1839, 
as  Professor  W.  E.  C.  Wright  has  shown."  Mahan  had 
advocated  intuitive  rightarianism,  and  Cowles  a  rational 
utilitarianism.  Finney  presided  at  the  discussion,  and  finally 
summed  up  the  truth  of  the  two  conflicting  views  in  the 
statement  that  "I  ought  to  love  my  neighbor  because  his 
welfare  is  valuable."  The  Oberlin  audience  saw  in  this 
result,  which  was  generally  accepted,  and  became  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Oberlin  theology  in  this  division,  a  new  illus* 
tration  of  the  genius  of  their  great  leader,  and  a  new  point 
of  progress  made  then  and  there;  but  the  historian  will 
refer  it  to  the  Taylorism  into  which  Finney  had  long  before 
been  initiated.  In  his  Theology  he  later  put  it:  "The  well- 
being  of  God  and  the  Universe  is  the  absolute  and  ultimate 
good,  and  therefore  it  should  be  chosen  by  every  moral 
agent." 

It  will  be  the  less  important  for  us  to  dwell  further  upon 
Finney's  system  because  it  may  be  dismissed  in  the  one  word 
"Taylorism,"  independent  as  it  was,  and  vigorously  as  its 
author  had  impressed  upon  it  the  marks  of  his  own  pro- 
nounced individuality.  As  an  illustration  of  the  often 
minute  correspondence  between  the  two  thinkers,  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  rise  of  moral  depravity  may  be 
cited : 

The  impuEses  of  ihe  Miisibilitr  arc  tlcvcloped  at  birth.  The  6rtt 
acts  of  will  .ire  in  obedience  to  these.  Sclf-Bratification  is  the  rule  of 
action  previous  to  tlic  dtvelopmcnt  of  reason.    No  resistance  is  offered 

"Ibid.,  p.  »s. 

■*  "Otwtlin'i  Coniiibutiofl  to  Ethics,"  An  article  in  thf  BihKolktM  Sam. 
Jiily,    [900,  p;>.  .|ig   ff, 
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10  the  will's  indulging  appetite  until  a  habit  of  Mlf-indn]|taa 
fonned.  When  reason  iffirms  moral  obligation,  it  finds  the  «ill  a 
tttate  of  habitoal  and  constant  committal  to  the  impulses  of  the 
bility.  The  demands  of  ihe  sensibility  have  become  more  and  an 
despotic  every  hour  of  indulgence.  In  this  state  of  ihin^^  niilea  tt 
Holy  Spirit  interpose,  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  will  be  but  diifc 
dcvetoped.  The  will,  of  course,  rejects  the  bidding  of  rcasoo  ui 
cleaves  to  self-indulgence.  This  is  the  settling  of  a  fundamcnlal  91a- 
tion.  It  is  deciding  in  favor  of  appetite  against  the  datim  of  dm- 
sdenoe  and  of  God.  Li^t  cnce  rejected  can  be  thereafter  molt  odf 
resisted.  Selfislmrss  confirms  and  strengthens  and  pcrpetttalcs  itsdf 
by  a  natnral  process.  It  grows  with  the  sinner's  growth  and  strent^ 
ens  with  his  strength,  and  will  do  so  forever  unless  overcome  by  ife 
Holy  Spirit  through  the  truth. 


This  connection  with  Taylor  is  fully  recognizeil  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  Frederick  Wright  in  his  Finney  in  many  places.' 
At  one  point,  in  the  very  valuable  and  (.Ictailed  re\'iew  of 
Finney  as  a  theologian  and  a  philosopher,  which  constitute 
the  principal  chapter  of  his  book,  he  criticizes  Taylor  as 
maintaining  that  "all  the  goodness  of  an  action  pertains  10 
its  adaptation  to  produce  results."  He  continues:  "Finnef 
clearly  maintaitis  that  the  obligation  to  use  any  partictitar 
means  to  do  gootl  must  be  conditioned  tiptm  the  supposed 
'tendency  of  those  means  to  secure  the  end.*  But  this  is 
the  obligation  to  put  forth  a  proximate  rather  than  an  ulti- 
mate choice.  Ultimate  intention  has  no  such  condition."^ 
But  even  here,  however  much  disagreement  there  may  be 

Lin  forms  of  speech,  the  final  meaning  of  the  two  thinkcn 
seems  to  be  the  same.  Taylor  defines  benevolence  as  "an 
elective  preference  of  the  highest  well-being  of  all  other 
sentient  Ijciiig.s  as  his  supreme  object."  *'  That  choice  is 
founded  upon  the  ultimate  "worth"  of  such  beings:  and 
this  worth  is  defined  as  consisting  in  the  "capacity  of  hap- 
piness." "  Such  is  the  implication  of  the  whole  context 
An<i  that  would  seem  to  be  Finney's  doctrine  precisely. 


P 


■*  Cf.  pp.  s$,   I79<    181,   196,  xoo. 
•*  H«ro\    Cc^-ernmtni.    Vol.    I,    p. 


**lbiJ.,  pp.   ai4.  aij. 
"  IW..  p.  ja. 
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ie  from  this,  however,  so  sharp-stghteci  a  thinker  as 
>or  Wright,  and  one  so  well  acquainted  with  Finney's 
theology,  with  which  he  has  been  familiar  from  his  youth, 
can  find  no  substantial  disagreement  with  Taylor  upon  the 
rcat  doctrines  of  the  system. 
Finney's  immediate  successor  in  the  teaching  of  theol- 
at  Oberlin  was  James  Harris  Fairchild.*"  whose  Ele- 
Its  of  Theology,  Naiurai  and  Reirealed,^°  continue  the 
>bcriin  tradition  and  brings  its  work  in  New  England  theol- 
to  a  close.  The  connection  of  this  work  with  the  Theol- 
9gy  of  Finney  is  evident  at  once.  Iwt  its  differences  are 
ttilt  more  noticeable.  It  is  less  formal,  seeks  less  con- 
itantly  for  cogent  proof,  treats  each  subject  as  largely  in- 
lependent  rather  than  as  dependent  upon  all  that  has  pre- 
ied  for  its  evidence,  pursues  the  objector  less  uncompro- 
lisingly,  and  relies  more  upon  general  rationality  and  the 
'utterances  of  simple  common-sense,  than  had  its  predeces- 
sor. But  it  maintains  the  same  great  principles  with  Fin- 
ney— the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  simplicity  of  moral 
action,  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation  in  the  essential 
worth  of  sentient  being;  teaches  the  great  central  doc- 
trines of  the  evangelical  system  in  the  sense  in  which  Fin- 
ney and  other  New  England  divines  taught  them,  mini- 
mizes the  Calvinistic  element,  though  not  eliminating  it, 
and  maintains  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement  (gov- 
ernmental theory),  and  the  endless  future  punishment  of 
the  incorrigibly  wicked.  In  apologetics  it  shows  a  distinct 
tendency  to  waive  the  unimportant  and  to  concentrate  the 
argument  upon  the  central  and  decisive  elements  of  the 

**  Bom  in  StuckbrlilBC,  Main.,  November  35,  1817;  retnnrn]  In  Obio  in  tStS; 
grsduii«d  at  Obcrlln  in  1838,  and  ffom  the  ThMlofical  S^miii&ry  in  1841;  pro- 
f«ticr  of  Gre<k  and  l^tln.  and  Instructor  In  Hebrew,  in  184^:  prafcMor  of  math- 
ematica  and  nnliiral  i>hilii«:|>h}>  in  1847;  prafritsor  ol  ihcolojiy  in  i»S*:  r'""!""* 
ID  18M:  publiibcil  liis  Mt^rnf  PhiJojofhy  in  ]S6«:  bia  Eitmenti  of  Thteicgy  in 
189J;  retired  from  Ibc  presidency  in  tSS^,  and  from  the  profcatorship  of  tbeologr 
in   1B9S:   di«d   in    191U. 


••  Publiafacd  hj  Goo(lrii:b  in  Obcflln,   189J   (8vo.  xri+js9  IMfca). 
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question  in  hand.  Its  strength  lies  in  its  adaptation  to  tbe 
needs  of  plain  men  in  search  of  a  workable  system  of 
thought,  in  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  its  anthropology, 
in  the  prominence  with  which  tlie  great  essentials  oi 
Christian  doctrine  stand  out  above  the  controverted  and  un- 
certain. Its  defects  are  those  of  the  school  at  this  time: 
its  philosophical  shallowness,  its  failure  to  supply  the  omi^ 
sions  of  its  predecessors  in  the  treatment  of  such  themes  a 
the  unity  of  the  per&jn  of  Christ,  the  two  natures,  human 
and  divine,  and  in  unfolding  the  meaning  and  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  system.  It  was  not 
fertilized  by  the  new  thought  of  its  day,  and  had  little  to 
say  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  Anally  published ;  but  its 
place  as  a  plain  and  untechnical  statement,  in  a  moderate 
and  sensible  way,  of  the  general  results  at  which  New  Eng- 
land theology  had  arrived,  will  never  be  challen^d. 


We  have  now  arrived  in  the  progress  of  our  history 
at  the  close  of  the  New  England  development,  having  con- 
sidered all  the  great  productive  minds  which  contributed 
to  the  erection  of  tliis  system  of  thought.  The  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  of  tlie  reader  must  still  be  somewliat 
discordant,  for  the  history  has  been  one  of  many  differing 
tendencies,  which  have  as  yet  been  brought  into  complete 
and  comprehensive  expression  by  no  one  theologian.  If 
the  history  had  to  close  here,  it  would  appear  like  a  broken 
column  in  the  great  edifice  of  human  thought.  So  far  as 
it  is  a  history  of  printed  systems,  it  must  close  here;  but 
there  is  a  system  which,  though  it  does  not  exist  yet  in 
printed  form,  and  may  never  do  so,  is  still  in  existence  in 
so  many  students'  notebooks,  and  in  so  complete  and  care- 
|ful  reports,  that  it  may  be  included  among  the  materials 
of  this  history,  and  will  serve  Elie  essential  purpose  of  rep- 
resenting Nevk"  England  theolt^jy  in  its  most  perfect  system- 
atic form.  Professor  Edwards  Amasa  Park,  of  An- 
dover,*  was  himself  the  ripest  fruit  of  New  England,  and 
was  one  of  her  most  loyal  sons.  His  theology  summed 
up  in  the  most  perfect  form  the  long  line  of  her  theological 

'  >  Born  41   Providence,   R.    I.,   December   29-    iSot;   died   at  Anduvcr,   Mom., 

June  4,  tQoo;  sraduated  it  Brown  Unlreriity,  Providence,  t8>6,  and  il  An* 
dover  i8ji;  prnior  at  Bninirre,  Msta.,  i8ji  33;  prafrssor  of  intrllcctuil  phila» 
ophf  at  Arohetrt,  1835-36;  (irofcMor  o(  ucrcd  rhetoric  at  Andover,  18J&-47; 
profcaaor  of  iratcmatic  tbeolosy  there,  1847-81:  profcaaoi  emeritua  till  hta  death. 
He  waa  one  o!  the  foimdcra  of  the  BibiiolH*ca  Saera  In  1844,  whscfa  he  con- 
tinoed  to  r<lit  till  ils  trtintfcT  tn  Obedtn  in  1883;  jiubliRhcd  largely  in  this  and 
otbcr  pertoilica]  iaauca;  wrote  a  iiunibcr  of  valuable  menioira.  o(  wtilcb  tlic  most 
important  theologicalljr  are  Ihofc  of  Hopkin*  an<i  Emmona,  and  one  *til]  (140A) 
expected  from  the  preaa,  of  JonnlLan  Edwaida;  conducted  a  tnait  trcnchaat  con- 
Iroreraj  with  I'fofeaaor  Charles  fiuilge  iTitt  Thtohgy  of  iht  IitteUect  amd  That 
of  Iht  Fittingr,  1850,  etc.):  issued  a  volume  of  Ditccnritt:  aod  lUa  Uct  haa 
bean  increased  by  a  postbumoui  Mtmorvii  CoKtetion  of  Strmvns. 
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discoveries  and  ratiocinations.  He  himself  was  contempo- 
rary with  some  of  her  greatest  and  her  latest  theological 
innovators.  He  continued  to  lecture  till  all  the  original 
contributions  of  the  last  explorers  had  been  brought  in,  and 
while  he  lectured  he  thought  critically  upon  all  that  was  pro- 
posed, and  incorporated  what  seemed  good  into  his  in- 
struction and  his  system.-  Thus  closing  his  lectures  in  i88i, 
he  was  among  the  last,  though  not  the  very  last,  represent- 
ative of  New  England  theology;  and  he  might  thus,  for 
this  reason  alone,  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  historial 
account  of  the  school  But  the  relation  of  the  material 
contents  of  his  system  to  that  of  his  predecessors  makes 
such  an  arrangement  imperative  upon  the  historian.  Even 
the  results  of  that  theologian  who  taught  and  published 
after  the  dose  of  Park's  public  labors.  President  Fairchild, 
had  been  weighed  and  discussed  before  1881 ;  and  tliese  two 
may  certainly  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  our  public 
teachers  of  theology  who  were  controlled  by  the  unmodi- 
fied tradition  of  New  England  alone. 

It  is  important  to  note,  first,  that  Park  had  come  sqi 
upon  the  ground  of  the  Scotch  school  of  philosophy.  We 
have  already  noLed  this  in  part  in  the  cliapter  upon  die 
will.  There  his  adoption  of  the  threefold  division  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  was  shown  to  have  modified  his 
theory  of  the  will.  But  he  adopts  quite  as  earnestly  the 
intuitive  clement  of  tliat  philosophy  and  its  realism  of  "com- 
mon-sense." The  Bcrkdeian  sublimation  of  the  matcri»l 
world  into  one  merely  i<leal  received  no  countenance  with 
him.  His  sarcastic  wit  delighted  in  the  practical  answer 
of  the  philosopher  who  kicked  a  stone  to  prove  its  objec- 
tive existence.  Both  the  beginning  of  his  reasoning  and  its 
entire  method  rested  upon  the  Scotch  principles  and  pre- 
cedents. The  names  of  Reid  and  Stewart  were  often  upon 
his  lips;  and,  if  he  did  not  give  so  large  a  place  to  Ham- 


nmodi- 
luar^^^ 


ilton,  It  was  because  he  regarded 

somewhat  from  the  sound  basis  of  the  school  upon  ques- 
tionable ground.  To  this  result  both  Woods  and  Taylor 
had  contributed;  for  Park  had  heard  both.  Woods  in  the 
regular  progress  of  an  Andover  education,  and  Taylor  upon 
a  special  residence  in  New  Haven  for  the  purpose.  Park 
was  a  pupil  of  Taylor  more  than  of  Woods,  to  whom  he 
seldom  referred  and  whom  he  probably  did  not  fully  appre- 
ciate. Taylor  captivated  his  imagination  by  lx>Idness  of 
speculation  and  led  his  judgment  into  substantial  agree- 
ment with  himself.  He  even  accepted  the  "power  to  the 
contrary,"  while  remaining  much  more  completely  upon  Ed- 
wards' ground  as  to  tlie  will  than  Taylor  did.  This  com- 
plete adoption  of  the  late  change  of  philosophical  I>ase  in 
the  school  becomes,  therefore,  both  decided  and  of  large 
influence  upon  the  whole  structure  of  his  system. 

Professor  Park's  theology  was,  first  of  all,  a  systcttt.  He 
began  with  a  principle — "Every  event  has  a  cause" — but 
this  was  not  assumed  till  it  was  shown  to  be  a  fundamental 
postulate  of  thought,  and  involved  in  all  our  thinking. 
When  he  had  thus  proved  his  principle,  so  far  as  it  admits 
of  proof,  he  proceeded  to  build  up  his  system  upon  it  step 
by  step,  proof  by  proof,  proof  resting  in  every  case  on  what 
had  been  proved  before.  Thus  his  system  was  not  a  sys- 
tem in  the  sense  of  a  mere  orderly  arrangement  of  parts, 
each,  however,  standing  by  itself,  in  no  inner  and  vital  con- 
nection with  the  rest;  but  it  was  a  system  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  one  linked  process  of  proof,  every  step  preparing  for, 
and  not  depending  on,  the  following,  every  step  adequately 
prepared  for  by,  and  naturally  flowing  out  of,  all  the  preced- 
ing. It  was  like  the  wall  of  the  cathedral,  resting  on  foot- 
ing-stones laid  deep  in  the  earth,  course  rising  on  course, 
each  depending  on  what  was  beneath  it  and  capable  of 
bearing  all  that  was  to  be  above  it,  till  the  last  pinnacle 
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Stood  in  its  place  perfect,  secure  in  the  security  of 
whole  wall.  In  this  respect  Professor  Paric's  system  pre- 
sented a  great  contrast  to  that  of  his  contemporary  and 
friend,  Henry  B.  Smith,  who  wrote,  in  his  Faith  and 
Philosophy: 

Syslemaiic  Theology  is  not  a  mere  arrangement  of  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  a  ludd  order;  it  is  not  a  aeries  of  uocoo- 
nected  doctrines,  with  (he  de6nitions  of  them,  it  is  the  combining  of 
doctrines  into  a  system :  ils  parts  sltould  not  only  be  co-onjinatc.  the; 
should  be  regularly  developed.  It  should  give  tbe  whole  substance 
of  the  Christian  faith,  starting  with  its  central  priuciplc,  around  whicb 
all  the  members  arc  to  be  grouped.  It  must  defend  the  faitfa  and  its 
separate  parts  against  objections,  and  show  that  it  is  congruous  widi^j 
wclI-cstablished  truths  in  ethical  and  metaphysical  science.'  ^H 

Park  said  all  that,  but  much  more.  Hence  his  system 
was  always  the  system  of  a  progress  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown  by  rational  examination  and  logical  proof.  If 
he  failed  at  any  point,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  effort  or  for 
forgetfulness  of  tlie  necessities  of  such  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  method  of  proof  was  the  inductive,  or  the  o  posU- 
riori  Park  always  proceeded  from  the  known  to  the  un^| 
known,  from  the  facts  to  the  principles  involved  in  them, 
from  elementary  principles  to  those  pertaining  to  detail. 
Hence  his  theology  was  always  subject  to  revision.  Give 
him  a  new  fact,  and  you  have  made  necessary  a  new 
induction,  and  perhaps  a  new  conclusion.  Hence  he  was 
always  open  to  new  light,  and  manifested  the  most  remark- 
able hospitality  for  new  ideas.  "Take  them  in,"  he  said 
once,  "and  entertain  titem  as  you  would  guests  at  your  table, 
until  you  know  them;  and  then  you  can  estimate  their 
worth  and  their  bearing  on  the  truth."  Textual  criticism 
never  disturbed  him.  If  a  text  had  to  go,  he  looked  to  see 
if  anything  had  been  built  on  it  alone,  and  to  cast  out  such 
an  element  of  his  thought;  for  error  eliminated  he  thoughtj 
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to  be  truth  gained.  The  new  theory  of  evolution  did  not 
trouble  him.  It  had  not  "come  to  itself"  during  Park's 
day,  and  neither  friends  nor  foes  understood  it.  But  while 
Professor  Hodge,  in  his  little  book,  was  styling  it  bluntly 
"Atheism,"  Professor  Park  observed  a  scarcely  interrupted 
silence  upon  it,  except  as  he  was  ready  now  and  then  to  ask 
what  efifect  it  would  have  on  theology  if  it  were  to  be 
found  true.  The  present  writer  remembers  very  well  ask- 
ing him  one  day,  on  one  of  those  walks  and  talks  which  he 
delighted  to  take  with  inquiring  students,  what  the  bearing 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  origination  of  man  by  evolution  would 
be  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  "What  do  we  need,"  I 
asked,  "to  maintain  universal  depravity?  If  the  race  origi- 
nated at  several  independent  points,  do  we  need  to  suppose 
anything  more  than  an  early  sin.  at  one  or  more  of  these 
points,  and  the  involvement  of  all  mankind,  by  whatever 
process,  in  tliis  early  sin,  to  have  all  the  elements  now  given 
in  the  common  idea  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences that  can  legitimately  be  drawn  from  it?"  His 
answer  was,  "Nol"  And  the  discussion,  as  it  went  on, 
showed  how  deeply  interested  he  was  in  the  adjustment  of 
theology  and  evolution,  though  not  yet  ready  to  adopt 
cither  evolution  or  any  such  adjustment. 

The  treatment  of  the  propositions  discussed  was  predom- 
inantly rationalistic.  True,  the  starting-point  was  the 
biblical;  but  the  method  was  rational,  and  the  cogent  ele- 
ments of  the  proof,  exciting  the  greatest  interest  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  were  the  rational.  Not  that  the  doc- 
trines were  fornmlated  with  little  reference  to  the  Bible,  or 
that  the  Bible  was  belittled  whether  by  the  formal  treat- 
ment it  received  or  by  implication.  Professor  Park's  exe- 
gesis was  always  accurate,  and  quite  in  accord  with  the 
best  of  the  exegetical  departments  under  his  younger  col- 
leagues, Professors  Mead  and  Thayer.     But  theology  in 
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his  conception  was  the  philosophy  of  Christian  truth. 
Bible  gave  tliat  truth,  but  why  it  was  so,  and  how  it  could 
be  defended,  and  what,  precisely,  it  meant  to  the  modem 
mind,  were  all  rational  questions,  and  constituted  the  bur- 
den of  theolog)'.  The  biblical  argument  hence  some- 
times tended  toward  the  dry  and  formal.  Sometimes  its 
force  had  been  so  anticipated  that  it  seemed  almost  super- 
fluous. Even  before  the  days  of  modern  criticism,  it  had 
lost  something-  of  its  jxiwer.  The  system  must,  therefore, 
be  weighed  rather  as  a  rational  creation  than  as  a  biblical 
elaboration.  Nor  did  the  historical  argument,  either  the 
critical  or  the  positive,  receive  due  attention  from  Professor 
Park.  It  was  sometimes  appealed  to  in  a  general  way,  as 
when  "the  general  opinions  of  men,"  or  "the  voice  of 
Christian  experience."  were  alluded  to.  But  such  a  thing 
as  the  "verdict"  of  the  scientific  historj-  of  Christian  doc- 
trine for  or  against  any  position  was  never  heard  of  in  the 
lecture-room  in  systematic  theology.  Professor  Park's  ed- 
ucation had,  in  fact,  scarcely  fltted  him  for  such  an  appeal 
to  history.  He  knew  the  history  of  New  England  theology 
intimately  and  well,  and  understood  its  current  of  progress 
and  the  intellectual  forces  that  bore  it  on.  But  the  appeals 
of  Anglicans  and  Catholics  to  the  church  "fathers/*  by  their 
specious  adulation  and  irreverent  reverence  for  mere  men, 
and  often  for  men  of  Httle  training  and  feeble  intellectual 
grasp  at  that,  awoke  a  scorn  in  the  mind  of  the  practical 
American  theologian,  who  was  as  strong  in  the  element  of 
common-sense  as  he  was  in  intellectual  acumen.  "Fathers!" 
said  he  once,  with  a  flash  of  his  sarcastic  wit,  "They  would 
better  be  called  the  church  babies!"  The  elaborate  efforts 
of  the  brilliant  Professor  Shedd  at  Andowr  to  bring  his- 
tory, in  a  totally  unhistorical  and  really  a  cr>'pto -dogmatical 
method,  to  the  defense  of  an  exceedingly  "old"  form  of 
Calvinism,  had  not  tended  to  help  Professor  Park  to  a  bet- 


!«r  understanding  or  use  of  history.  To  its  formal  and 
real  disadvantage  his  system  was  essentially  unbiblical  and 
unhistorical  in  style,  and  occasionally  in  substance. 

The  simplest  method  of  gaining  a  clear  conception  of 
Park's  theology  would  be  to  set  forth  the  great  determin- 
ing principles  which  made  it  what  it  was,  and  then  trace 
their  inHuence  upon  the  several  doctrines,  passing  over 
those  in  which  he  did  not  differ  from  his  predecessors  and 
other  evangelical  theologians.  With  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity would,  however,  be  combined  the  disadvantage  of 
losing  some  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  he  has  to 
teach  us,  particularly  in  the  department  of  theological 
method,  where  he  was  an  unsurpassed  master.  We  shall 
therefore  follow  his  lectures  in  the  order  of  their  delivery, 
and  this,  in  the  early  part  of  the  system,  quite  strictly. 

Professor  Park  adopted  and  employed  the  distinction 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  deistic 
controversy,  and  had  been  so  ably  used  by  Paley,  between 
natural  and  revealed  theology.  His  object,  as  already 
said,  was  proof.  He  desired  to  put  the  biblical  doctrines 
upon  a  sure  basis  of  irrefragable  proof.  This,  and  this  only, 
would  lift  them  from  the  rank  of  mere  pleasing  opinions, 
of  more  or  less  value,  of  that  of  the  truth,  upon  which  men 
might  venture  their  immortal  destinies;  and  truth  was  alone 
a  worthy  object  of  consideration  to  a  Christian  theologian. 

Now,  to  the  proof  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the  proof  of 
the  Bible,  from  which  they  are  derived,  is  essential.  If 
the  Bible  is  such  an  authority  as  the  church  has  always 
said,  it  is  a  revelation  from  God.  To  prove  the  Bible,  you 
must  therefore  first  prove  the  being  and  benevolence  of 
God;  and  you  must  do  it  without  the  Bible,  since  you  are 
not  pennitte<I  to  commit  any  circle  in  your  reasoning. 
Hence  natural  theology  must  precede  revealed.  Professor 
Park  therefore  begins  here,  and  lays  down  as  his  first  prop- 
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osition  that  every  event  has  a  cause.  But  here  he  meets  at 
once  willi  a  principal  diflficulty  of  theology.  To  prove  the 
Bible  he  has  to  prove  a  benevolent  God,  because  a  God  not 
bene\'olent  could  never  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  revelation 
to  man,  however  great  man's  need.  But  the  benevolence 
of  God  is  not  a  doctrine  of  pure  natural  theology,  which  can 
never  either  originate  or  prove  it,  and  has  never  done  so; 
but  it  is  historically  and  logically  itself  a  doctrine  of  the 
Bible.  Hence,  if  you  need  a  doctrine  of  the  divine  benev- 
olence to  prove  the  Bible,  you  need  a  Bible  to  prove  the 
divine  benevolence.  How  shall  this  circle  be  escaped? 
RitschI  recognized  this  peculiarity  of  the  argument,  and 
stated  it  better  than  any  recent  theologian,  but  Park  also 
fully  perceived  it,  and  sought  to  do  full  justice  to  it.  In 
fact,  its  necessities  determined  the  entire  course  of  the 
argument  of  tlic  natural  theology. 

Park,  therefore,  began  by  giving  "some  elemental  idea 
of  God,  not  the  whole  being."  He  defines  God  as  "the 
Mind  which  other  minds  are  obligated  to  worship,  because 
they  are  ultimately  dependent  upon  it."  The  existence  of 
such  a  being  can  be  proved  by  logical  arguments  from  na- 
ture proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  causation; 
and  to  establish  this  is,  for  the  time,  Park's  sole  effort 
He  takes  up  successively  the  arguments  for  a  creator,  a 
preserver,  a  contriver,  a  natural  governor,  and  a  moral  gov- 
ernor. In  the  discussion  of  these,  however  acute,  compre- 
Iiensivc,  and  profound  it  was,  there  was  nothing  which 
differed  essentially  from  the  general  positions  of  natural 
theology  as  developed  by  his  predecessors.  Yet  one  in- 
novation had  already  been  made,  and  this  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  "biblical  argument"  on  point  after  point 
He  expressly  says  that  he  takes  the  Bible  for  these  argu- 
ments only  "as  a  book  written  by  sages,"  or  as  "contain- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  world."     But  when  the  argument 


I 
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is  completed,  he  devcMa  mon  trntthi  MUfNiii  to  das  bib- 
lical argutncnL    He  lemtiis  tiat  'Sane  ncn  beBcvc  daft  al 

truths  in  nattira]  tbeok)gy  arc  dernvd  from  the  Bible :  oUien 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  draini  fiom  natural  theotegy." 
His  own  positioo  is  that  the  Bifafe  is  **a  pan  of  natunl 
theolog)'."  Just  as  we  infer  a  God  from  the  solar  SA-stcm 
considered  as  a  fact,  so  we  infer  God  from  the  pcrfectncss 
of  the  biblical  descriptioa  of  Christ-  The  BiWe,  as  a  recofd 
of  assertions,  rests  upon  natural  tbeolag>%  and  it  pn>\'cs  the 
existence  of  God.  not  by  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  God, 
as  an  assertion,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  makfs  such  an  asser- 
tion, by  this  act;  just  as  Webster  proved  he  was  alive,  not 
by  the  assertion  "I  still  live."  but  by  the  act  of  speaking.* 
The  Bible  as  it  is,  with  all  its  contents  of  natural  theology, 
demands  a  cause,  and  that  cause  must  be  God. 

How  happens  ii  that  we  may  find  to  the  writtngs  of  Peter  a  sys- 
tem of  Natural  Theology  more  in  accordance  with  later  times  than  in 
Aristotle  or  all  the  ancients?  Philosophers  grasped  only  by  piece- 
meal that  which  fishermen  have  given  in  fullness  and  perfection.  AU 
the  results  of  modern  investigation  can  detect  no  fallacy  in  the  state- 
ments of  these  fishermen  who  purport  to  have  been  divinely  inspired. 

The  accord  of  the  Bible  with  natural  theology  is  also  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  explained,  in  passages  other- 
wise dark,  by  natural  theology;  and  this,  as  a  fact,  demands 
an  explanation,  which  it  finds  only  in  the  existence  of  God. 
This  is  the  first  stage  of  Professor  Park's  answer  to  the 
problem  of  getting  a  true  onler,  which  shall  avoid  the  fal- 
lacy of  circle,   into  the  argument.     He  has  incidentally 

■  A)  an  illualration  of  Pstk'a  cloM  dependence  upon  hi*  prcdeceMori  it  nwy 
be  *>id  (bat  ibi)  striking  argument  is  to  be  found  in  Hopkins  iWerkt,  Vol.  I,  |k 
35):  "The  bring  of  God  in  made  evident  by  the  Holy  Scripturrt;  not  merely 
bjr  being  there  abnndantlf  userted  but  by  Ike  txittrne*  of  nek  a  b^ok  ai  tht 
Bibtt.  It  is  as  much  impouiblc  there  abould  be  such  a  book,  were  ihcre  no  God, 
u  that  there  should  be  such  a  world  as  «<  see.  without  an  Invisible  r*UM.  Vor 
it  is  aa  aiurh  hcjniid  ihr  power  stiiI  skill  of  man,  or  anj  number  a(  tUfn,  lo 
form  such  a  book  as  il  is  to  make  the  world.  .  .  .  The  characlcr  of  God  Ibert 
given  is  far  above  and  betide  (he  thought  of  man.  and  could  no  more  be  drvwn 
bj  man.  were  there  no  ftui:h  God,  than  the  world  can  be  made  bj  Um." 
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br6ught  out  the  fact  that  the  Bible,  as  a  textbook  of  nat- 
ural tlieology,  precedes  the  modem  treatises.  He  now 
takes  up  successively  the  "natural  attributes"  of  God — his 
self -existence,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipresence, 
eternity,  immutability,  and  unity — in  treating  all  of  which 
he  introduces,  on  the  same  basis  as  above,  the  "biblical  argu- 
ment" He  is  thus  brought  finally  to  tiie  benevolence  of 
God.  How  does  he  prove  this  attribute,  to  the  proof  ol 
which  the  Bible  is  essential? 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  method  of  Professor  Park  that 
he  often  makes  an  objection  against  one  point  of  his  argu- 
ment the  gateway  through  which  he  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing point.  Thus  each  argument,  like  the  pinnacle  of 
the  flying  buttress,  solidifies  and  strengthens  by  its  weight 
that  which  goes  before,  while  itself  dependent  upon  it. 
From  the  proof  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  arises  the  ques- 
tion: How  can  he  then  be  benevolent,  when  he  has  not 
prevented  sin?  He  could  but  would  not.  or  else  he  did 
not  because  he  could  not.  The  last  alternative  being  ex- 
cluded by  the  argument  for  God's  omnipotence,  is  not  his 
l)encvo!cncc  impugned  by  his  permission  of  sin  ?  Before 
he  advances  to  the  positive  argument  for  the  divine  benev- 
olence, Park  therefore  discusses  the  prevention  of  sin.  and 
as  a  preparatory-  argument  to  this,  a  lemma,  if  I  may 
say,  he  discusses  the  immortality  of  the  soul.* 

The  argument  for  immortality  is  relatively  weak  a 
somewhat  inconclusive.  Park  was  accustomed  to  acknowl- 
e<lge  this;  but  he  added  immediately:  "We  do  not  need 
much  proof  of  such  a  proposition."  He  "took"  it  (lemma), 
in  part,  as  a  hypothesis,  more  or  less  reasonable,  and  help- 
ful for  his  argument  even  in  this  hypothetical  form. 

*  He  thus  idopu  th«  bHIIUnt  •ait?F<tion  o(  N.  W,  Tmytor  (bm  p.  j>j  iboi 
TbcM    two    ihinkrr«   wrrr,   in    fad,    bmt    or    the   ume   thing — pritof — and   h 
quite  powblr  be  Uul  wc  owe  (his  sTcal  cxccllrnce  of  Park's  to  T«jrlor*a 
and  infliKncc 
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lit,  no  doubt,  also  that  there  was  little  real  disposition 
or  ground  for  <lcnying  it.  He  practically  rolled  the  burden 
of  cogent  proof  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  denicrs.  Yet  he 
presented  such  an  argument  as  his  inability  to  use  at  this 
point  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  who  "brought  immortality  to 
light,"  left  to  him.  There  is  nothing  decisive  (in  the  phe- 
nomena of  death,  etc.)  against  the  supposition  that  the  soul 
is  immortal.  The  fact  that  the  soul  exists  up  to  the  moment 
of  death,  and  our  belief  that  nothing  that  has  once  existed 
has  ever  been  annihilated,  point  to  the  probability  of  im- 
mortality. Then,  maji  is  fitted  for  immortal  existence  by 
the  scope  and  character  of  his  powers  which  find  only  a 
partial  employment  here  upon  the  earth.  In  fact,  he  has 
generally  to  die  just  as  he  is  on  the  brink  of  some  discovery 
or  achievement  greater  than  any  he  has  been  able  to  make ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  might  go  on  developing  greater 
powers  of  acquisition  and  labor  forever.  He  is  made  for 
eternity,  and  he  ought  to  have  eternity  in  which  to  realise 
the  idea  implanted  in  his  very  being.  This  argument  is 
confirmed  by  the  character  of  God.  who,  whether  benevo- 
lent or  not  (the  point  mulcr  argumentation),  is  certainly 
skilful  and  cannot  be  believed  to  have  done  so  unskilful  a 
thing  as  to  make  such  a  creature  as  man.  for  a  brief  space  of 
an  existence  of  seventy  years!  Man.  if  destined  to  extinc- 
tion at  death,  is  out  of  place,  and  constitutes  the  greatest 
riddle  of  the  universe,  and  cannot  he  so  explained  as  to 
leave  the  universe  of  which  he  is  so  important  a  part,  ra.- 
tional.  Tliis  preparatory,  and  chiefly  negative,  argument 
is  reinforced  by  the  biblical  statements,  which  are  given  in 
all  their  fulness;  but  the  Bible  is  still  "a  collection  of  wise 
sayings,"  and  not  a  source  of  decisive  authority. 

The  idea  of  immortality  partially  answers  those  objec- 
tions to  the  goodness  of  God  which  have  been  already 
summarized.    All  that  is  incidental — the  pain  in  the  world, 
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the  fmstration  of  powers  in  the  range  of  their  expected  and 
appropriate  accomplishment  by  death,  and  all  the  other  dis- 
order of  the  world — presents  no  serious  obstacle  if  it  Is 
understood  that  there  remains  another  life  in  which  in- 
equalities shall  be  removed  and  mysteries  resolved-  But 
there  still  remains  a  fundamental  difficulty.  Pain  may  be 
disciplinary,  and  may  lose  its  appearance  as  an  evil  in  view 
of  the  greater  good  to  come.  But  sin  is  different  It  is  re- 
bellion against  God;  it  is  moral  disorder  of  the  soul;  it  io- 
troduccs  disharmony  and  disease  into  the  very  highest  and 
most  central  that  there  is  in  man.  into  his  conscience  and 
all  his  moral  faculties.  It  is  structural  evil.  How  can  it  be 
explained  or  palliated?  And  how  can  God  be  truly  good, 
and  have  his  highest  choices  fixed  on  holiness,  if  he  permits 
it?  These  questions  lead  to  the  deeper  problem,  that  of 
the  permission  of  sin. 

It  will  at  once  be  recalled  that  this  topic  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  our  divines  from  the  beginning.  The 
answer  which  Bellamy  and  Hopkins  had  substantially  given 
to  the  question  why  God  permitted  sin.  was  that  it  is  the 
necessarj'  means  of  the  greatest  good.  Taylor  had  been 
unable  to  accept  this  position,  and  had  substituted  for  it  the 
supposition  that  God  could  not  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  sys- 
tem. He  had  done  this  in  consequence  of  the  new  position 
to  which  he  had  come  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will.  He 
taught  a  "power  to  the  contrary"  which  constituted  a  real 
freedom,  and  which  placed  man  beyond  the  control  even 
of  motives,  so  that  in  a  system  in  which  free  will  was  a 
component  part,  though  this  or  that  sin  might  be  prevented, 
all  sin  could  not  be  because  prevention  would  make  impos- 
sible that  which  was  constitutionally  and  permanently  pos- 
sible. And  yet,  as  heretofore  pointed  out.  he  held  the 
further  position,  which  was  quite  irreconcilable  with  this, 
that  all  moral  events  were  previously  certain. 
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'ark  took  up  the  disaission  where  Taylor  had  left  it. 
He  did  not  meet  Taylor  squarely  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
will,  in  which  he  held  a  position  more  Edwardean  than  Tay- 
lor's; for  to  both  of  these  theologians  their  disagreement 
was  obscured  by  their  supposed  agreement  with  Edwards. 
Nor  did  he  by  any  means  oppose  Taylor  at  every  point.  He 
says,  on  the  contrary,  that  "the  New  Haven  controversy  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  sin  is  not  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good."  With  the  hypothetical  form  in  which 
Taylor  stated  his  theory  Park  was  satisfied,  and  indeed  re- 
garded it  as  a  distinct  advantage  for  the  construction  of  the 
apologetic  argument,  for  both  Taylor  and  he  were  labor- 
ing to  remove  objections  to  God's  benevolence,  and  "a 
reasonable  hypothesis  is  as  complete  a  refutation  of  an  ob- 
jection as  a  positive  fact."  //  God  cannot  prevent  sin,  then 
he  is  benevolent,  although  sin  exists.  But  the  New  Haven 
answer  did  not  commend  itself  to  Park  in  another  aspect. 
It  was  "unphilosophical,"  because  inventing  one  hypothesis 
to  explain  something  that  could  better  be  explained  by 
another  hypothesis;  and  "too  specific."  because  fixing  the 
difficulty  in  the  freedom  of  the  will,  whereas  it  might  He 
elsewhere.  Indeed.  Park  saJd  explicitly  that  it  did  lie  else- 
where, for  to  him  freedom — Edwards'  freedom — was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  control  of  all  action  through 
motives.  Accordingly,  to  the  question.  "Can  God  prevent  sin 
in  a  moral  system  (i.  e.,  a  system  of  agents  possessing  free 
will  and  governed  in  accordance  with  that  fact)?"  Park 
with  Hopkins  replied  directly,  "Yes.'*  The  argument  for 
the  answer  is.  in  a  word,  that  it  involves  no  breach  of  a 
man's  freedom  to  prevent  him  by  persuasives  from  doing 
what  he  is  still  perfectly  able  to  do;  and  the  argument  is 
reinforced  by  the  example  of  the  angels  in  heaven.  He 
thus  rejected  the  original  and  favorite  solution  which  Tay- 
lor had  given  to  this  vexed  question;  but  even  here  he  was 
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not  abandoning  Taylor,  for  he  did  this  only  to 
ward  with  gjeat  power  the  alternate  suggestion  whi 
makes  in  his  Moral  Government,  that  fierh^s  Gw\ 
not  prevent  sin  in  the  best  moral  system,  or — what  is  1 
same — wisely  and  consistently  prevent  sin  in  the  best 
system.  Both  of  them  thus  held  the  Leibnitzian  c^itinai 
which  was  now  the  common  possession  of  the  Ncir  hf 
land  school.  This  hypothesis  Park  adopts  as  his  saste 
to  the  question  as  to  the  divine  permission  ot  sin  "ft 
leading  thought  under  this  department  of  the  discusMtj 
is  that  the  prevention  of  all  sin  might  require  a  degrtel 
direct  oversight  of  the  members  of  the  system,  a  degittj 
tutelage,  and  a  consequent  degree  of  dependence,  ii 
ent  with  their  moral  strength;  and  greater  strength 
some  sin  (finally  overruled)  may  be  better  than  nnbroto 
holiness  and  the  consequent  weakness. 

The  force  of  this  position,  whether  in  Taylor's  hands  nr 
Park's,  depends  on  the  view  held  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  moral  universe.  Park  regards  it  as  constituted  by  God 
as  a  system,  or,  to  use  modern  phrase,  under  general  U«i 
Among  the  facts  of  the  system  are  free  will,  and  its  co^T^ 
late,  that  a  free  will  is  to  be  governed  only  by  pcrsuaska 
and  never  by  forces.  These  "persuasives"  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  things,  principles,  and  events  in  the  wnriA 
Nol  iiulcijcndcnt  of  God,  tliey  proceed  under  his  divine  gov- 
ernment; but  they  have  been  wisely  established  and  are  not 
to  be  interfered  with,  even  by  God  himself,  except  for  great 
and  wise  reasons.  It  is  better  that  man  should  grow  into 
righteousness  and  true  freedom  under  such  system,  tlian 
tliat  he  should  have  righteousness  thrust  upon  him,  and  be 
maintained  in  it,  even  by  persuasives  alone,  if  for  the 
sake  of  these  extraordinary  persuasives,  the  constituted  sysE 
should  be  destroyed. 

Although  Park  has  thus  varied  somewhat  from 


in  the  interest  of  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  standard  of  the 
school,  the  Eduardean  theory  of  the  will,  he  affords  here 
an  instance  of  that  larger  doctrine  of  the  will  which  he 
really  held,  as  has  been  brought  out  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  that  doctrine.  There  can  be  no  more  "weakness" 
under  a  providential  course  wliich  excludes  all  sin,  upon  the 
strict  Edwardean  theory,  than  under  one  which  permits  sin; 
for  motives  are  no  more  controlling,  and  no  more  of  direct 
divine  origin,  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  When  Park 
uses  the  language  he  here  does,  he  is  giving  a  large  play  to 
the  free  will  of  man,  is  emphasizing  the  value  set  by  God 
upon  it,  and  the  sacredness  with  which  he  has  invested  it. 

Park's  linal  answer,  therefore,  to  the  objection  against 
the  bene\'olence  of  God,  derived  fn>m  the  existence  of  sin 
is  this,  that  our  limitations  and  our  ignorance  are  such 
that  we  must  acknowledge  the  possibility  that  sin  was  per- 
mitted for  wise  and  good  reasons.  Thus  he  conies  to  the 
question  of  the  benevolence  of  God  unhampered  by  this 
objection,  and  can  answer  directly  from  the  facts  that  God 
is  good.  The  conduct  of  the  argument  is  so  characteristic 
of  Park  that  we  may  profitably  devote  more  attention  to  it 
than  to  any  hitherto. 

After  calling  the  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  previous 
course  of  argument  has  now  removed  objections  to  the  di- 
vine benevolence  arising  from  the  existence  of  sin,  of  the 
various  other  moral  evils  (such  as  indolence),  and  of  pain. 
Park  argues  ( r)  from  God's  natural  attributes  to  his  benev- 
olence. "Thus  far  we  have  found  (jod  absolutely  perfect; 
therefore  we  anticipate  the  same  in  all  his  attributes." 
This  form  of  argument,  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  continuity  of  the  universe,  was  a  favorite  one  with 
him.  "If  a  rope  sustains  a  certain  weight  and  gives  no 
signs  of  breaking,  we  unhesitatingly  intrust  more  weight 
to  it     If  it  has  borne  so  much,  it  will  bear  more."    He 
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then  proceeds:  "The  natural  attributes  present  him  thr 
strongest  motives  to  be,  and  take  from  hini  all  motives  to 
be  otherwise  than,  benevolent  and  good.'*  Men  are  in- 
dined  to  en\7  and  other  sins  because  they  have  so  vagne 
ideas  of  the  real  meanness  of  these  sins,  and  so  obscort 
ideis  of  the  opposite  virtues.  But  the  omniscience  of  God 
lifts  him  above  all  such  obscurity.  He  has  no  motive  to 
be  malevolent.  Again  (2)  the  natural  emotion,  the  taste 
for  the  noble  and  beautiful,  argues  for  benevolence:  for  sb 
is  most  ignoble,  and  virtue,  benevolence,  is  most  sublime. 
A  being  having  infinite  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  of  vir- 
tue could  not  fall  into  sin.  (3)  The  phenomena  of  the 
universe  constitute  anotlier  argument.  Its  physical  phe- 
nomena, for  "we  might  have  been  in  such  a  stale  that 
every  ray  of  light  would  pierce  the  eye  as  a  dagger  and 
every  taste  be  acrid.  But  hairiness  is  the  law,  miserj*  the 
exception."  "The  vast  preponderance  of  contrivances  are 
for  our  good."  The  moral  phenomena  furnish  a  parallel 
argument. 

Wc  might  have  be«n  constituted  so  as  to  feci  joy  at  the  sight 
of  pain;  but  now,  when  we  commit  a  vile  act  wc  are  ashamed,  and 
pain  in  others  calls  forth  our  pity.  We  mcst  take  (he  (nture  Uf»  into 
account  to  get  the  full  force  of  this  aignnient.  The  tendenciet  ben 
are  towards  good :  they  will  have  become  prevailing  and  exclusive 
of  all  others  there.  Now,  the  fact  that  God  has  made  us  with  these 
mom]  feelinf[«,  inclining  us  to  the  right,  indicaieK  thai  he  is  good,  for 
no  Creator  ti'ou!d  render  it  necessary  for  his  creatures  to  dfspisr  kiwi. 
But  if  he  i$  not  morally  good,  his  cre.itures  must  feel  that  they  occupj- 
a  higher  mora)  level  than  he. 

Professor  Park  was  accustomed,  like  other  great  think- 
ers, to  make  sudden  plunges  to  the  very  depths  of  thought. 
Such  a  plunge  occurs  at  this  point  of  his  argument.  He 
enters  here,  according  to  his  custom,  certain  "objectioi 
Among  them  is  this,  that  "after  all,  God,  ta  make  us  moi 
miserable,  may  have  deceived  us,  and  made  himself  appear 
to  us  benevolent,  while  he  actually  is  malevolent."     Park 


shows  that  this  objection  involves  the  fundamental  skepti- 
cism of  doubting  the  trustworthiness  of  our  faculties.  Lotze 
says  in  his  Metaphysik,  when  a  man  comes  forv.-ard  with 
this  "groundless  perhaps" — perhaps  everything  may  be 
other  than  it  necessarily  seems — "I  simply  turn  my  back 
upon  him  and  go  my  way."  Park's  answer  was  that  such 
a  position  implied  substantial  falsehood. 

Then  (4)  the  moral  instincts  of  men,  (5)  the  accordance 
of  the  divine  l>encvi)lence  with  ihc  nature  of  things  (con- 
trivances for  pain  may  be  for  our  good),  and  (6)  the  gen- 
eral opinions  of  men,  arc  urged. 

Finally  (7)  the  biblical  argument,  the  Bible's  direct  as- 
sertions, its  structure,  and  particular  doctrines,  like  the 
atonement,  is  presented.  The  argument  is  still  from  the 
Bible  as  a  wise  book,  and  may  be  thus  expressed :  The 
greatest  scheme  of  thought  which  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced, the  biblical,  teaches  the  benevolence  of  God;  there- 
fore it  is  true.* 

Now,  this,  we  submit,  is  a  great  and  a  valid  argument 
It  has  committed  no  circles,  but  has  marched  straight  from 
the  first  premises  to  the  final  conclusion.  It  makes  the  be- 
nevolence of  God  credible  and  reasonable — vastly  more 
reasonable  than  the  conception  of  his  indifference  to  hu- 
man needs  or  his  malevolence.  It  gives  a  ground  of  be- 
lief, and  of  further  argument.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it 
draws  its  materials  improperly  from  the  Scriptures.  Ritschl 
says  that  the  idea  of  order  is  a  biblical  idea.  This  is  true ; 
but  it  is  also  a  pre-biblical  idea,  for  Plato  has  the  idea  of 
order  and  of  justice,  though  not  of  the  divine  goodness,  in 
its  full  Christian  sense.  Park  rests  heavily  upon  order 
and  reason  in  the  argument.  But  the  argument  may  be 
criticized  as  not  being  complete.  It  does  not  give  the  full 
Christian  idea  of  the  divine  benevolence.     We  do  not  see 

■  Compare  LoIk's:  "Et  lit  Ja  onniAKlicli.  dUB  das  gioaaK  von  aUna  denk- 
iMrcn  uicht  irire." 
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"the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"     It  is  a    ^ 
"beiievolcnt"    God.   but   not   a   "Father,"    and    not   "tkt 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    Park  would  undoubtedly 
have  admitted  this  objection  at  once.    He  would  have  said; 
"But  I  am  not  done  yet."     He  has  not  got  tlie  full  idea  of 
God  now,  any  more  than  at  the  beginning;  nor  can  he  gel 
it  till  the  entire  dogmatic  process  is  performed.     But  ht     I 
has  enough  even  now  to  base  his  ne,xt  argument  upon,    ' 
enough  to  prove  that  we  have  a  God  who,  in  condescen- 
sion to  man's  need,  wil)  make  revelation  of  himself  and 
provide  a  Bible.     And  then,  having  at  last  a  Bible,  he  can 
use  the  biblical  argument  as  sufficient  and  final,  and  pre- 
sent the  benevolence  of  God  in  its  full  sweep  as  that  love    , 
of  God  by  which  he  "sent  his  only  Son."  ^M 

But  the  treatment  of  the  divine  benevolence,  even  af 
this  stage,  is  not  yet  done.  Great  it)eas  are  never  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  in  Park's  view  till  they  have  been  fully 
defined  and  exhibited  in  their  various  relations;  and  this 
labor  he  proceeds  now  to  perform.  ^J 

It  is  Park's  position  not  merely  that  God  is  good,  bdW 
that  the  divine  goodness  compreiiends  his  entire  moral  na- 
ture. God  has  but  one,  comprehensive  moral  attribute, 
and  that  is  benevolence.  He  here  follows  Edwards,  in  his 
posthumous  treatise  on  virtue.  We  enter  into  moral  rela- 
tions with  all  sentient  being,  and  that  which  constitutes  ihe 
basis  of  these  relations  is  the  capacity  of  feeling  itself, 
liappiness.  the  gratification  of  the  feeling,  is  the  object 
sought  ultimately  in  all  moral  action,  and  when  a  sentient 
being  is  perceived  to  be  in  want,  conscience  at  once  and  im- 
peratively enjoins  upon  us  tlie  duty  of  satisfying  that  want, 
so  far  as  possible.  The  active  choice  to  do  this  is  \yent\ 
olence,  and  it  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  nn^ral  acti( 
Happiness  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  taken  in  so  restricted 
sense  that  it  shall  embrace  notliing  but  physical  gralifica" 
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tion.  The  highest  happiness  of  the  highest  beings  is  de- 
rived from  the  approbation  of  conscience,  and  tlius  requires 
their  holiness.  The  "sentient"  being  who  is  also  a  moral 
being,  finds  his  happiness  chiefly  in  this  highest  element  of 
his  nature.  But,  high  or  low.  that  which  calls  out  moral 
choice  in  respect  to  him  is  his  capacity  of  feeling,  his  value, 
his  worth ;  and  the  benevolent  choice  of  his  worth,  the  choice 
to  promote  it — holiness  first,  but  happiness  finally — is  vir- 
tue, and  this  alone  is  virtue. 

These  are,  according  to  Edwards,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  ethics;  and  both  Edwards  and  Park 
apply  them  immediately  to  God.  We  know  God  by  know- 
ing ourselves.  His  "great,  generic  moral  attribute"  is 
love,  and  every  other  moral  attribute  is  only  a  new  appli- 
cation of  this  attribute  according  to  the  dififering  circum- 
stances in  which  God  is  placed.  He  views  men  (and  other 
beings)  primarily  as  simply  capable  of  happiness;  and  he 
then  chooses  their  happiness.  Viewed  as  having  moral 
character,  men  are  regarded  by  God  with  " complacent ial 
benevolence" — that  is.  either  approved  as  holy  or  disap- 
proved as  sinful.  GcxI  "loves  all  men"  with  primary 
benevolence,  but  "hates  the  wicked"  with  complacential  be- 
nevolence— for  benevolence  can  hate,  must  hate  the  wicked. 
But  there  is  a  "consequential  benevolence,"  or  justice,  wliich 
Park  defines  as  "the  cheri-^^hing  of  the  love  to  the  right  char- 
acter of  sentient  beings  followed  by  the  cherishing  of  the 
desire  to  reward  the  character — or  the  reverse,  a  hatred  of 
the  wrong  character  and  desire  to  punish  it."  This  justice 
is  of  two  sorts,  "distributive"  and  "public."  The  former  is 
"a  choice  to  make  such  an  expression  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval to  an  obedient  or  disobedient  agent  as  shall  be  to 
that  agent  a  merited  recompense  to  his  act."  The  latter  is 
"a  choice  of  expressing  complacency  or  displacency  to  an 
obedient  or  disobedient  agent  on  the  ground  of,  and  in  pro- 
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portion  to,  the  usefulness  of  the  expressioa"  The 
defuiition  was  not  the  one  always  given  by  Park,  and  the 
iriea  may,  perhaps,  be  better  expressed  for  the  present  time 
if  public  justice  be  defined  as  "such  treatment  of  an  agent  in 
view  of  his  obedience  or  disobedience  as  shall  most  promote 
his  and  all  others'  holiness  and  happiness."  Consequential 
benevolence  is  also  "grace,"  which  is  "the  choice  of  a  ruler 
to  bestow  favor  upon  a  subject  when  the  distributive  justice 
of  the  ruler  prompts  him  to  inflict  evil  on  that  subject,"  or 
it  is  "a  choice  to  favor  the  guilty." 

As  to  justice,  two  things  are  to  be  noted  as  we  pass  on. 
Park  teaches  distributive  justice,  but  he  does  not  teach  that 
there  is  an  eternally  fixed  relation  between  offenses  and 
punishments,  founded  in  exact  and  undcviating^  fitness,  to 
be  inflexibly  executed.  He  declares  many  times  that  "dis- 
tributive justice  may  be  forever  unsatisfied"— in  fact  teaches 
that  it  is  unsatisfied  and  must  be  in  regard  to  all  those  wlw 
are  forgiven.  They  are  still  guilty  (in  the  sense  of  having 
done  the  wickedness)  and  still  deserve  all  the  punishment 
they  ever  did.  Park's  "justice"  is  always  determined  by  the 
relations  of  the  act.  The  penalty  justly  due  to  any  act  is 
determined  by  all  the  relations  in  which  the  act  stands.  If 
"distributive  justice"  be  defined  so  that  these  general  rela- 
tions be  ignored,  Park  denies  such  justice.  There  is  always 
to  him  a  view  of  the  great  universe  of  fact  in  determining 
what  a  given  clioice  shall  be,  and  so  the  most  distributive 
of  his  distributive  justice  has  an  element  of  "public"  justice 
in  it,  or  of  regard  to  the  public  interests,  tlie  general  whole 
of  things. 

Then,  again,  the  "public  justice"  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  benevolence.  It  is  "consequential  benevo- 
lence," but  the  epithet  might  be  suppressed.  It  is  simply 
"general  love,"  a  choice  as  to  individual  beings  determii 
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hy  the  interests  of  all  beings,  a  choice  of  "the  good  of  be- 
ing in  general,"  as  Edwards  would  have  phrased  it. 

Park's  view  of  the  love  of  God  thus  emerges  from  the 
profundities  of  careful  definition  and  dogmatic  discussion, 
and  becomes  visible  and  capable  of  estimation.  God's  love 
is  his  sole  moral  cttribute.  Every  other  attribute,  appar- 
ently diverse  though  it  may  be,  is  resolved  ultimately  into 
love,  since  it  is  a  form  of  love's  maniiestalioii,  and  has  no 
virtue  apart  from  the  love  that  it  expresses  and  conveys. 
The  love  of  God  is  thus  tl.j  determining  principle  of 
Park's  theology.  We  have  seen,  under  the  subject  cf  the 
Will,  that  it  meets  certain  restrictions  in  its  applicctlon. 
Nevertheless  the  .statement  made  remains  true. 

But  Love,  according  to  Park,  is  no  n.eie  ill-re.^ilated 
emotion.  It  does  not  desire  sirply  the  sensuous  gratifica- 
tion of  God's  creatures.  It  does  not  lead  to  making  each 
individual  "happy"  considering  each  by  himself  alone.  It 
regards  principally  that  lofty  happiness  whxh  consists  in 
holiness.  Hence  it  necessitates  "hate" — indeed,  includes 
it  in  itself.  If  G^d  loves  holiness,  he  must  in  the  same  act 
hate  sin.  Love  of  holiness  and  hate  of  sin  arc  the  same 
thing,  the  two  sides  of  one  choice,  as  the  piece  of  paper  has 
two  inseparable  sides.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  following  out  Park's  theoiogy.  It  is  not  like  a  low  land- 
scape, basking  in  a  trcpic  suu,  every  hill  crowded  with  mo- 
notonous vegetation.  It  is  rather  like  the  Sierras,  rising 
here  and  there  into  sublime  heights,  crowned  with  the 
eternal  purity  of  everlasting  snows.  Will  Park,  who  teaches 
that  God  is  love,  interpret  that  love  in  a  way  to  lead  to 
Universalism?  Not  while  he  holds  fast  to  the  eternal  "dis~ 
placence"  of  God  toward  sin! 

A  brief  quotation  will  illustrate  the  inclusiveness  of 
Park's  conception  of  love : 

The   comprehensive   truth   may  be   stated  thus:    Our  benevolent 
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Father  docs  not  administer  his  moral  govenunent  under  ibc  infiuence 
of  a  limited  attribute  alone;  not  under  the  influence  of  mercy  or  grace 
or  distributive  justice  without  any  regard  to  the  general  welfare;  not 
under  the  inBucnce  of  a  choice  of  the  general  welfare  withoat  zn? 
regard  to  the  demands  of  retributive  justice  or  the  pleadings  of  mercy 
or  grace;  but  he  administers  his  moral  government  under  the  inflo- 
ence  of  a  general  attribute  looking  at  sin  and  at  pardon  in  all  their 
relations,  and  providing  for  the  greatest  and  highest  wcl&rc  of  tb* 
universe.  Under  the  inRuence  of  this  general  attribute  our  benevo* 
lent  Father  resists  the  plea  of  mercy  and  of  grace  when  the  $afet>'  of 
the  universe  requires  him  to  resist  it ;  he  yields  to  the  demand  of  dis- 
tributive justice  when  the  general  good  requires  him  to  comply  with 
it;  his  distrihuiive  justice  holds  the  scales  and  his  general  justice  holds 
the  sword ;  the  former  urges  its  claims  and  the  latter  complies  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  their  rectitude  and  on  the  condition  of  their 
necessity  fur  the  general  welfare.  The  punishment  which  oar  Father 
inllicls  is  useful,  but  its  usefulness  rests  on  the  ground  of  its  being  de- 
served; the  justice  of  it  comes  first,  the  usefulness  comes  afterwards; 
the  punishment  cannot  be  useful  unless  it  be  just,  and  it  must  be  use- 
ful if  it  is  just,  unless  an  atonement  intervene.  The  fact  thai  punish- 
ment is  deserved  rests  on  the  ground  that  sin  is  intrinsically  evil 
If  the  intrinsic  evil  of  sin  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  preference  fi 

the  inferior  above  the  superior  good,— it  is  a  love  of  self  or  ilie  worii; 
rather  than  of  Him  who  comprehends  in  his  own  being  the  welfan^ 
not  of  the  world  only,  but  of  the  universe  also;  it  is  opposition  10 
general  benevolence,  to  general  justice,  to  Him  of  whom  our  text 
aflirms,  "God  is  love"* 

In  the  development  of  the  system  the  point  has  now 
been  reached  where  ihe  Bible  must  receive  a  more  careful 
consideration.     It  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  world, 

Land  to  demand,  as  a  fact  of  natural  theology,  constant  at- 
tention. But  Christianity  is  peculiarly  tlie  religion  of  the 
Bible.  The  doctrine  of  God  and  of  his  goodness  does  not 
constitute  the  whole  of  Christianity,  nor  even  its  peculiar 
and  distinctive  portion.  There  are  otiier  doctrines  which 
are  not  attested  by  nature;  as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of 
atonement.  Tf  they  are  true,  they  must  derive  their  proof 
from  the  Bible,  for  they  must  depend  on  a  revelation,  such 
as  the  Bible  professes  to  be.  Hence  before  we  come  to 
*U«rn0riai  CaUrdion  af  Strmon*,  pp.  jis  f. 
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them,  we  must  discuss  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Men 
need  these  doctrines;  we  must  look  to  God  for  the  revela- 
tion of  his  will  in  respect  to  them;  and  we  come  to  look 
for  such  a  revelation  with  the  antecedent  probability  that 
so  great  a  God,  infinite  in  his  power  and  moved  by  love, 
will  in  some  suitable  way  make  revelation  of  himself.  The 
proof  of  the  Bible  thus  rests  upon  the  proof  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  God.  But  we  need  further  to  examine  the  facts 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  God  has  carried  out  his  be- 
nevolent purpose  for  men  by  giving  them  the  particular 
book  of  revelation  which  we  call  the  Bible. 

The  argitment  contains  nothing  particularly  striking. 
The  Westminster  argument  from  the  "witness  of  the 
Spirit"  is  not  even  mentioned — abandone<l,  apparently  unrler 
the  rationalizing  influence  of  the  Unitarian  controversy. 
Park  proceeds,  according  to  the  method  of  that  day.  from 
the  genuineness  of  the  books  to  their  authenticity,  and  thence 
to  their  claims  and  their  inspiration.  He  arrives  at  the 
same  rejection  of  verbal  inspiration  and  emphasis  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible  as  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  preceding 
members  of  the  school. 

But  a  new  era,  the  era  of  modem  science  had  already 
arrived,  although  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  Origin  of 
Species,  in  1859.  it  had  not  exercised  the  modifying  influence 
upon  theology  which  it  was  destined  to  do  thereafter.  The 
question  of  miracles,  as  supposed  violations  of  the  constit- 
uent laws  of  the  universe,  was  becoming  a  little  more 
serious,  though  nothing  had  yet  appeared  more  thorough- 
going than  Hume's  discussion  tn  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1866  Graf's  epoch-making  efforts  in  the  higher  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament  appeared,  and  it  was  soon  evident  to 
Park  that  "the  question  of  our  day  is  not  what  the  Bible 
means,  but  whether  we  have  any  Bible;  and  even  whether 
we  have  any  God."     But  the  forces  wrapped  up  in  both 
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higher  criticism  and  evolution,  of  which  the  one  is  m 
a  form  of  the  other,  did  not  fully  reveal  themselves  till  just 
about  the  time  when  Park's  public  labors  ceased  (i8Si). 
He  was  therefore  not  prepared  to  say  anything  that  he  re- 
garded as  conclusive  upon  the  great  topics  which  he  saw 
rising  into  new  prominence.  The  time  for  the  work  of  the 
dogmatician  had  not  yet  come.  But  the  apologist  already 
had  a  task,  and  this  was  to  prepare  for  the  coming  discus- 
sions. He  did  this  by  the  simple  process  of  scrutinizing  the 
traditional  dogmatic  positions  very  keenly  for  their  con- 
tent of  exact  truth.  He  redefined  the  inspiration  which  the 
Bible  possesses,  and  stripped  the  doctrine  of  much  of  the 
exaggeration  and  detail  witli  which  Protestant  scholasti- 
cism, in  a  false  ambition  for  a  perfect  system,  had  incum- 
bered it.  Distinguishing  between  "revelation,"  as  God's 
action  in  unfolding  his  truth  to  men,  and  "inspiration"  as 
the  method  under  which  the  Bible,  as  a  collection  of  writ- 
ings, has  come  into  existence,  he  makes  a  number  of  valu-  i 
able,  and  sometimes  radical,  modifications  in  the  teachings 
of  our  historical  Calvinism.  His  inspiration  is  mostly  a 
divine  "superintendency"  so  exercised  over  tiie  writers  that 
the  Bible  is  [>erfcctly  according  to  the  divine  will,  and  thus 
perfect  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  A  mere 
abstract  and  unrelated  perfection  is  never  claimed  for  it  by 
Park.  Inspiration,  also,  pertains  to  the  writers  of  th^i 
Bible  and  not  to  their  writings.  ^H 

Before  {lefming  inspiration  Park  lays  down  certain  pre^^ 
liminary  cautions.     We  are  not  to  say  tliat  the  Bible  is,  or 
is  not,  correct  in  mere  matters  of  science.    Again,  we  are 
not  to  affirm  or  deny  that  the  Bible  is  correct  in  mere  his- 
tory.    Affirmation  or  denial  here  is  aside  from  the  dog- 
matic problem,  because  science  and  history  are  both  asf 
from  the  purpose  of  the  Bible,  which  is,  in  a  word,  to  St 
men.     Hence  the  definition  of  inspiration  which  he  next 


Proceeds  to  ^*ve  is:  "The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  denotes 
guch  a  divine  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  writers  as 
caused  them  to  teacli  in  the  best  possible  manner,  what- 
ever they  intended  to  teach^  and  especially  to  communicate 
religious  truth  without  any  error  either  in  religious  doc- 
trine or  religious  impression."  What  did  they  intend  to 
teach?  The  plienomena  in  any  case  must  show.  Where 
is  our  emphasis  to  be  laid,  and  as  to  what  may  we  be  sure 
that  they  are  right?  Religious  truth!  With  one  stroke 
of  definition  Park  has  thus  rendered  unnecessary  volumes 
of  current  discussion  and  irrelevant  pages  of  denunciation 
of  critics  and  scholars.  He  has  done  what  Ritschl  had  in 
mind  as  his  own  chief  service  to  theology;  but.  as  we  shall 
see,  he  did  not  later  follow  Ritschl  into  his  many  denials 
of  elements  of  positive  truth. 

Incidentally  to  this  larger  discussion  the  subject  of  the 
biblical  miracles  received  a  careful  review.  The  treatment 
given  them  does  not  meet  the  modern  objection  to  them  de- 
rived from  an  evolutionary  revival  and  reinstatement  of 
Strauss's  mythical  theory  of  their  origin.  That  theory  was 
supposed  by  Park  to  have  been  forever  discredited.  But  the 
main  philosophical  considerations  which  connect  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles  with  the  personality  of  God,  so  that  one 
cannot  deny  them  without  impairing  that,  are  fully  brought 
out;  and.  accordingly,  discussion  will  always  have  to  come 
back  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Park.  He  begins,  as 
always,  with  careful  definition.  Four  definitions  are  re- 
hearsed. A  miracle  is  (i)  "that  work  which  is  produced 
immeiliatcly  by  such  an  interposition  of  Gcxl's  bare  volition 
as  constitutes  a  phenomenon  which  without  that  interposi- 
tion could  not  have  taken  place."  Or  (2)  "a  miracle  is  a 
work  wrought  by  tJic  interposition  of  God  producing  what 
otherwise  the  laws  of  created  nature  must  have  prevented, 
or  preventing  what  the  laws  of  created  nature  must  other- 
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wise  have  produced."  Or  (3)  it  is  "a  work  wrought  by  the 
immediate  volition  of  God  interposing  aiid  violating  the 
laws  of  created  nature  in  their  established  method  of  opera- 
tion." Under  this  definition  he  discusses  Hume,  who,  he 
says,  committed  a  sophism  in  his  definition,  for  "he  defined 
a  miracle  as  a  'violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.'  He  objects 
to  the  existence  of  God,  being  a  skeptic,  and  hence  in  a  mir- 
acle lias  an  event  without  a  cause.  But  when  we  admit  th|H 
being  of  God.  a  miracle  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  natunft^ 
for  iV  is  a  law  of  nature  that  matter  obey  its  Creator."  And 
(4)  he  defines;  "A  miracle  is  an  event  which  occurs  with- 
out a  cause  in  created  nature,  without  regularity  in  the 
times  and  places  of  its  occurrence,  and  in  manifest  opposi- 
tion to  all  those  natural  laws  which  have  been  observed  in 
other  events." 

Thus  possibie,  miracles  need  a  sufficient  occasion  foT 
their  occurrence,  which  Park  finds  in  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  rcN'cIation  to  man.    Miracles  attest  the  divine  commis- 
sion of  the  bearers  of  this  revelation,  and  were  necessary 
to    convince    men    of    tlieir   commission.      He    recognizes 
also  the  fact  that  at  this  point  of  time  miracles  themselves 
need  proof,   and  so  proceeds  to  ask  whether  tliey  were 
actually  wrought  in  attestation  of  the  Bible.    By  a  cliaracter- 
istic  turn  of  the  argument,  he  first  establishes  their  anie- 
cetlent   probability,   and   then,   remarking   that    they    fwt 
very  little  erndence  to  prove  their  reality,  cites  their 
equivocal  character  and  the  repute,  concurrence,  and  devo- 
tion of  the  witnesses,  as  sufficient  proof  of  their  actuality. 

From  this  point  on,  tlie  argument  of  Park's  system  rests 
upon  the  sure  foundation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  begins  this 
portion  of  his  discipline,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
"revealed"  theology,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Park's  treatment  of  this  theme  is  determined  by  his  his- 
torical situation.     New  England  was  not  yet  out  of  the 
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period  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  when  he  began  his  pro- 
fessional work,  and  the  antithesis  to  Unitarianism  remained 
throughout  his  entire  career  more  distinctive  of  the  theolo- 
gical condition  of  things  than  any  other  element.  Hence 
Park  devoted  an  unusual  amount  of  space  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  But  this  did  not  lead  him  to  go  into  such 
discussions  as  fill  Augustine's  treatise,  or  make  up  what  Dr. 
Hodge  would  call  the  "protestant  doctrine."  Tlie  great 
portion  of  this  unusual  space  was  devoted  to  the  central 
part  of  the  Unitarian  denial — to  the  divinity  of  Christ.  As 
to  the  rest,  Park  followed  historically,  and  for  substance  of 
teacliing.  Moses  Stuart,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
abandonetl  the  word  "person"  as  descriptive  of  the  three 
elements  of  the  Trinity,  substituting  for  it  the  less  definite 
word  "distinction."  With  this  had  gone  the  "eternal  genera- 
tion" of  the  Son.  and  the  '^^procession"  of  the  Spirit.  And,  in 
general,  Stuart  had  confined  himself  to  the  simple  results 
of  Nice  and  Chalcedon — one  God  in  three  ontological  and 
eternal  distinctions,  one  Christ  in  two  natures,  human  and 
divine.  Park  also  refused  to  advance  beyond  this  point,  af- 
firming our  ignorance  of  many  things.  "On  this  doctrine," 
he  says,  "we  must  be  careful  not  to  know  too  much."  "The 
profit  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  derived  in  some 
degree  from  the  fact  of  its  mystcriousness." 

The  path  of  approach  to  the  subject  was  determined  by 
the  inductive  method  of  investigation,  which  Park  had 
adopted,  and  of  which  many  an  example  has  already  been 
given  in  the  discussions  of  the  order  of  his  arguments.  He 
begins  the  Trinity  with  the  doctrine  which  historically  led 
to  it,  the  nature  of  Christ;  and  this  he  begins  at  the  point 
nearest  to  the  investigator,  the  humanity. 

As  to  this,  comparatively  little  is  said.     The  ordinary 

and  simple  New  Testament  evidence  of  a  genuine  human 

I   body  and  soul  are  presented,  and  the  conclusion  of  true  hu- 
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manity  drawn  without  great  elaboration.  No  special 
troversy  existed  in  Xcw  England  over  this  point.  Sim 
facts,  like  Christ's  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the  fig  tree 
and  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  noted 
without  further  comment  They  serve  to  help  prove  that 
Christ  was  truly  man. 

When  the  argument  passes  to  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
however,  the  combatant  has  evidently  come  forth  in  his 
full  armor.     The  sole  question  is:     "What  is  the  factf 
and  that  fact  is  the  biblical  fact.    Consequently  the  whol^, 
argument  consists  in  a  biblico-theological  discussion  of  tll^H 
New  Testament;  but  it  is  conducted  in  the  most  claborat^^ 
manner,  with   the  mnrshaling  of  innumerable   texts,   and 
under  eleven  general  heads.    Christ  is  God  because  (i)  he 
is  called  so;  (2)  is  said  to  be  equal  with  God  in  condition; 
{3)  docs  the  works,  and  (4)  has  the  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being;  (5)  receives  divine  honors;  (6)  has  applied 
to  him  in  the  New  Testament  the  same  passages  elsewhere 
applied  to  the  supreme  God;  (7)  left  the  impression  on  his 
contemporaries  that  he  was  God;  (8)  the  Scriptures  make 
this  impression  on  the  masses  of  men;  (9)  Christ's  divinit^^ 
commends  itself  to  the  moral  nature  of  man;  ( 10)  the  ^""^1 
currence  of  these  proofs  is  itself  a  distinct  proof;  (11)  no 
other  supposition  will   reconcile   tlie   Scriptures   and  con- 
sciousness. 

As  one  re-reads  the  argument  today,  he  is  struck  with 
its  scrupulous  accuracy  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of 
the  texts.  Under  the  first  head.  I  Tim.  3:16  is  not  cited, 
because  "the  external  [MS]  evidence  is  against  the  reading 
'God,*  although  the  internal  is  for  it."  Nor  is  Acts  20:28 
adduced,  because  "God"  is  also  disputed  here.  In  treating 
Rom.  9:5  the  argument  is  contextual,  and  the  sense  is  re- 
lied on  to  show  that  the  Christ  is  called  "God  blessed  for- 
ever."    Tlic   most   impressive   argument  is  drawn   from 


Christ's  work — of  creation,  prescn-ation,  raising  the  dead, 
the  judgment  of  the  earth — which  cannot  run  off  into  mere 
verbal  discussion. 

I  have  already  said  that  Park  did  not  advance  in  any 
respect  beyond  the  Chalccdon  positions  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ — two  natures,  human  and  divine,  each  perfect  and 
entire,  in  the  unity  of  one  person.  He  consented  to  follow 
his  Calvinistic  predecessors  in  the  Nestorianizing  distribu- 
tion of  ignorance  to  the  humanity  and  omniscience  to  the 
divinity  of  respect  to  the  same  thing  and  at  the  same  time. 
How  was  any  "unity  of  person"  possible  under  such  a 
view?  Park  does  not  seem  to  have  really  raised  this 
question.  He  illustrates  what  he  himself  says  of  Julius  MUl- 
ler,  whom  he  always  styled  (while  he  lived")  "the  greatest 
of  living  theologians,"  that  "his  greatness  is  nowhere  better 
se«n  than  in  this  monstrous  blunder."  The  remark  was 
made  of  Miillcr's  effons,  by  means  of  a  doctrine  of  "ke- 
nosis,"  to  solve  the  Chalcedon  paradox.  Park  was  there- 
fore not  ignorant  of  this  most  strenuous  effort  of  German 
evangelical  theology  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  theme; 
but  he  rejected  it  It  is  not  plain  that  he  fully  understood 
it,  for  he  says,  in  explanation  of  the  remark,  that  the  theory 
is  "absurd."  "A  being  who  is  weak  cannot  by  his  weak- 
ness turn  himself  into  omnipotence."  No  kenotic  ever 
thought  he  could.  But  one  must  make  such  a  criticism  of 
the  acute  and  indefatigable  Park  with  caution.  H  he  did 
not  understand  the  keiiolics,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they 
did  not  understand  one  another.  Like  evolution,  kenotism 
was  long  in  "coming  to  itself;"  if,  indeed,  it  has  yet 
done  so. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
met  when  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  proved,  for  those  who 
have  accepted  this  element  have  never  found  special  diffi- 
culty with  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     But  Park 
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gives  an  independent  and  thorough  investigntion  to  tbb 
remaining  portion  of  the  theme,  that,  when  independently 
proved,  it  may  lend  corroboration,  by  its  reflex  influence, 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  We  need  not  fol- 
low him  through  this  proof,  which  is  exclusively  biblical 
At  its  close  comes  the  summary  of  the  whole  doctrine  in 
the  fonn  of  definitions  of  the  Trinity.  The  first  and  best 
of  these  is  this:  "The  Father  is  God:  the  Son  is  God:  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  God.  Neither  is  God  without  the  others 
Each  has  a  property  incommunicable  to  the  others.  There 
is  only  one  God."  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  rationale  of  the 
doctrine.  Various  objections  are  answered  and  misunder- 
standings cleared  away;  but  the  doctrine  is  confessedly  a 
mystery  resting  on  revelation,  and  only  partially  revealed 
Although  I'ark  had  studied  Hegel  under  the  guidance  of 
no  less  a  man  than  Kahnis,  there  is  no  trace  of  acceptance 
of  Hegel's  "construction,"  or  of  interest  in  it. 

The  treatment  of  the  Trinity  then  closes  with  a  couple  of 
sections  on  the  sonship  of  Christ  and  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit.  The  term  "Son"  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  historical  Jesus  Christ,  and  designates  him  as  miracu- 
lously conceived  and  especially  dear  to  the  Father.  Modem 
biblical  theology  has  so  generally  followed  this  position  that 
we  need  say  nothing  further  on  it  liere.  But  as  this  was 
tlie  first  distinctive  point  (formally)  of  the  "new  school" 
and  was  always  introduced  by  Park  as  such,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  his  remarks  made  here  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
school.  "The  New  School,"  he  says,  "avoid  those  technical 
terms  which  will  suggest  a  false  idea,  unless  the  terms  arc 
explained  away  (e.  g.,  'eternal  generation').  They  refuse 
to  convert  figurative,  poetical  phrases  into  metaphysical  dog- 
mas (e.  g.,  the  phrase  'This  day  have  T  begotten  thee,'  Ps. 
2:7,  into  an  assertion  of  'eternal  generation').  They  re- 
fuse to  substitute  metaphysical  theories  for  plain  biblical 
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teaching."  In  the  first  of  these  sentences  speaks  the  dog- 
matician ;  in  the  second,  the  preacher  of  the  sennon  on  "The 
Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  That  of  the  FeeHng;"  and  in 
the  last,  the  practical  New  England  pastor. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  New  England  theology  as  repre- 
sented by  Park  no  less  tlian  by  Stuart  was  to  fail  to  answer 
adequately  the  searching  questions  put  it  by  the  Unitarian 
leaders.  The  Trinity  remained  a  doctrine  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms — depotentiated — -and  having  but  one  element 
of  practical  application  to  life,  the  true  divinity  of 
Christ.  This  element  was  in  twm  embarrassed  with  difficul- 
ties, for  the  Chalcedon  specifications  of  supposed  fact 
needed  adjustment.  What  meaning  had  unity  of  person 
when  the  elements  of  the  personality  were  things  as  diverse 
as  divinity  and  humanity?  All  the  old  methods  of  bringing 
them  into  harmonious  adjustment  had  proved  failures. 
Was  there  still  a  method  ?  Or  was  it  to  lie  confessed  that 
the  problem  had  been  wrongly  conceived,  and  that  the  two 
natures,  or  else  tlie  unity  of  person,  must  be  surrendered  ? 
These  questions  are  now  thrust  upon  the  modem  public 
with  terrific  earnestness,  and  the  old  formulations  of  doc- 
trine seem  crumbling  on  every  side.  They  were  no  less 
imperatively  tlirust  upon  the  theology  we  are  now  reviewing. 
If  to  leave  them  unanswertxl  then  was  not  a  confession  of 
incompetence  to  meet  the  issues  of  the  day,  it  was  a  certain 
and  decisive  disqualification  for  the  more  strenuous  conflicts 
into  which  tlie  American  churches  were  soon  to  come. 

The  progress  of  our  study  is  thus  gradually,  but  only 
gradually,  bringing  us  to  a  view  of  the  distinctive  theology 
of  Professor  Park.  Most  of  his  teaching  was  identical  with 
that  of  all  evangelical  theologians.  But  one  great  distinctive 
position  has  been  as  yet  noticed,  and  that  only  partially — 
his  position  on  the  nature  of  virtue  as  applied  to  the  char- 
acter of  God.    I  do  not  include  the  so-called  "first  peculiar- 
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ity  of  the  New  School,'*  on  "eternal  generation,"  be 
after  all,  that  is  not  characteristic  or  determinative  of  his 
thought,  however  peculiar  to  the  new  school  it  may  have 
been.  We  are  to  find  our  next  distinctive  position  in  his 
treatment  of  the  will.  It  might  conduce  to  clearness  if  we 
had  placed  that  topic  at  this  point.  We  actually  encounter 
next,  in  the  course  of  Professor  Park's  own  development 
of  his  system,  the  subject  of  decrees;  and  faithfulness  to 
him,  as  well  as  tlie  necessity  of  letting  him  speak  in  his 
own  way  if  we  wish  to  gain  the  fullest  knowledge  of  his 
innermost  thought,  compels  us  to  attack  decrees  before  the 
will.  It  was  the  itiductive  character  of  his  system  that 
prompted  this  order.  The  theory  of  the  will  is  chiefly  valu- 
able as  a  means  of  explaining  and  defending  decrees.  The 
fact  must  come  before  the  theory  of  the  fact,  and  hence  de- 
crees before  the  will. 

Whatever  else  Park  was,  he  was  a  Calvinist.  He  used 
sometimes  to  say  that  Calvinism  was  the  only  "respectable" 
theology.  This  was  a  specimen  of  his  playful  sarcasm;  but 
"many  a  truth  is  spoken  in  jest,"  and  his  sarcasm  often  cov- 
ered his  most  profound  convictions.  He  was  also  a  High 
Calvinist.  He  was.  of  the  strain  of  Hopkins,  in  the  New 
England  theology.  Other  theologians  might  weakly  leave 
something  to  the  ungovemed  freedom  of  man,  as  even 
Augustine  seeme<l  to  leave  tlie  fall  of  Adam,  but  Hopkins, 
and  Park  after  him,  included  the  fall  as  fully  in  the  decree  of 
God  as  the  sendirj  of  the  Son  or  the  election  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  salvation.  And  hence  the  subject  of  decrees  was 
begun  by  Park  with  a  definition:  "The  decrees  of  God 
are  his  plan  so  to  constitute  and  circumstance  the  universe 
as  to  secure  the  previous  certainty  of  aul.  events  which 
actually  occur." 

Park  derives  his  doctrine  fundamentally  from  the  sover- 
eignty, or  supreme  causality,  of  God.    His  whole  theology 


follows  the  Calvinistic  tendency  to  exalt  God.  It  is  wise, 
best,  desirable,  and  really  accepted  by  all  men  (when  in 
their  right  minds)  that  God  should  govern  all  things. 
Methodists  and  Calvinists  really  agree.  If  the  latter  say 
that  God  intends  to  do  a  thing,  the  former  say  he  docs  it 
intentionally!  And  it  is  a  fundaimental  idea  that  decrees 
are  no  greater,  and  no  other  thing  in  religion  than  in  or- 
dinary affairs,  God  "foreordains  zvhatsoci'er  comes  to  pass 
actually.'* 

The  development  of  the  subject  is  therefore  primarily 
apologetic.  The  word  "decree"  is  a  bad  word.  "Plan" 
would  be  much  better.  It  pertains  primarily  to  wliat  God 
himself  will  do,  and  only  secondarily  to  what  his  creatures 
arc  to  do,  as  the  certain,  but  not  necessary,  consequence  of 
his  action.  The  connection  here  is  made  under  the  Ed- 
wardean  theory  of  the  will,  whidi  Park  maintained. 
God  acts,  and  he  knows  exactly  how  men  will  act,  and  thus, 
by  decreeing  his  own  action,  he  plans,  decrees,  secures,  but 
does  not  force  or  compel  the  action  of  man.  No  sooner 
does  Park  thus  make  a  dcfuntion  than  he  laments  its 
terms;  "predestination,"  "election,"  "reprobation"  are  all 
"unfortunate." 

For  the  sake  of  illustrating  both  his  doctrine  and  some 
of  the  elements  of  his  method,  I  subjoin  here,  as  1  have 
hitherto  refrained  from  doing,  Park's  treatment  of  one  point 
of  the  subject  of  decrees.  What  follows  are  merely  heads: 
the  illuminating  and  enforcing  discussion  of  the  heads, 
their  "developmert"  in  no  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  we 
must  dispense  with.  It  was  always  extempore,  and  is  gone 
into  the  great  abyss  of  time,  except  as  preserved  in  tlie 
memories  of  hearers.  But  something  of  the  real  Park  will 
here  be  seen  by  all  readers,  and  more  will  be  recalled  to 
some  who  were  once  hearers. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  Reprobation  U  not  inconsistent  with  benevolence. 
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a)  It  is  far  the  best  that  God  should  not  "prevent  sin,  and  be  dxs 
not.  It  is  best  that  he  should  leave  some  mea  lu  themselves,  uk) 
he  does  I«ave  some  to  iheinselve&.  The  greater  part  he  elects,  the  few 
he  pcnnits  to  perish.  We  have  a  right  to  nuke  the  supposition  that  the 
proportion  of  those  lo-st  to  those  savfi*,  in  this  and  other  worlds,  b 
as  one  grain  of  sand  to  the  myriad  grains  of  tlic  seashore. 

b)  It  is  not  unjust  for  God  to  leave  the  reprobate  to  thecueli«5 
for  they  deserve  nothing. 

c)  He  does  leave  men  to  themselves;  therefore  it  is  right  for  him 
to  decree  to  leave  them  to  themselves. 

d)  God  docs  pkoc  and  constitute  some  men  ao  that  ihey  will  sin- 
Then  it  is  right  for  liim  to  do  so. 

e)  All  the  arguments  which  prove  that  it  is  benevolent  for  God  to 
permit  sin.  prove  also  that  it  is  benevolent  and  just  to  decree  to  per- 
mit sin. 

/]  All  the  arguments  which  pro\'c  that  it  is  best  for  God  on  the 
whole  to  permit  sin,  prove  that  it  is  for  the  best  that  he  decree  to  per- 
mit siiL 

Remark:  All  these  objcciiutu  to  the  doctrine  of  decrees  lose  ifaetr 
force  when  we  consider  that  men  are  free,  »olwthstaiKiing  the  de- 
crees.^ 

We  are  now  brought,  in  the  regfular  progress  of  the 
system,  to  the  subject  of  the  will.  For  purpose  of  a  more 
connected  view  of  the  New  England  speculations  upon  this 
important  subject,  a  separate  chapter  has  been  assigned  to 
this  theme,  and  Park's  work  has  been  included  there  with 
lite  rest.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that,  while  nominally  hold- 
ing to  Edwards'  detemiini.sm,  Park  had  emphasized  cer- 
tain elements  of  Edwards  and  of  consciousness,  so  as  to 
modify  greatly  the  substance  of  the  Edwardean  theory. 
In  fact,  a  new  thought,  new  for  Calvinism,  was  stmggling 
in  Park's  mind,  as  yet  not  quite  able  to  come  to  the  birth. 
It  was  the  idea  of  freedom.  Not  of  a  "gracious  freedom." 
such  as  Arniinians  had  taught,  but  a  new  natural,  constj- 

*  Here,  a«  inilicaud  bjr  the  note>,   Frofnwr   Park  inlrodur«d  Lyman   Betcbcr'i 

flioous  comparitoT) :  Election  is  as  if  a  nun  •hould  k<9  to  •  prison  on  firr.  a|Hn  tU 
Ihr  door*,  And  Iomc  evrrr  chain,  and  then  cati  to  the  prifoncn  to  com*  ootl  Tbcj 
will  noL  Thm  he  rushrs  in,  sriict  as  many  as  hr  can,  and  dra^s  tlina  out 
Thcac  arc  the  "elect."  ThOM  vrhotn  be  b  ohligcd  to  leave,  all  of  whom  lam 
been  let  frc«,  and  invited  to  toree  out.  and  every  oae  of  whom  eotUd,  but  do*s  mmt. 
came,  arc  Ibe  "rcprolKtcfc" 
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tutional,  and  inalienable  attribute  of  man.  On  the  side  of 
the  tlieory  of  decrees  and  the  will,  it  did  not  find  consistent 
expression ;  but  in  the  doctrine  of  sin  it  did.  It  begat  a  new 
bearing  toward  these  doctrines,  and  toward  all  tlie  re- 
maining doctrines  of  theology;  for  it  introduced  into  them, 
for  the  first  time  with  completeness  and  power,  the  ethical 
conception.  The  mind  of  man  is  an  ethical  agent,  pos- 
sessed of  freedom  and  influenced  by  motives.  And  all  the 
great  processes  of  redemption — the  atonement  as  well  as 
regeneration,  conversion,  and  sanctification — arc  to  be  ex- 
plained by  this  conception  of  his  nature.  We  shall  see  how 
thoroughly  controlled  Park  is  by  this  idea  as  we  proceed; 
and  it  needs  no  elaborate  exhibition  to  show  every  theo- 
logian how  great  a  modification  in  past  theories,  this  fact 
must  produce.  It  was  nothing  less  than  an  ethical  revolu- 
tion in  the  theotc^cal  system  which  New  Kngland  theology 
in  Park's  hands  now  effected. 

The  next  topic  in  the  system  is  sin.  As  a  follower  of 
Taylor  and  of  Emmons^ — or,  it  might  better  be  said,  as 
a  follower  of  Edwards,  whose  the  phrase  is — Park  had 
already  laid  down  the  position  that  "all  mora]  agency  con- 
sists in  choosing."  Nothing  which  goes  before  the  choice 
is  part  of  man's  mora!  agency,  and  nothing  that  comes  after 
it.  Hence,  when  he  came  to  define  sin,  he  put  it  tersely  as 
"the  voluntary  transgression  of  known  law."  He  proves 
his  proposition  from  the  testimony  of  conscience  and  tlie 
common  opinions  of  men,  and  from  a  long  review  of  the 
biblical  use  of  the  various  words  for  sin. 

This  view  would  at  once  meet  with  opposition  from 
those  who  maintain  that  men  are  sinners  by  nature  pre- 
viously to  any  act  on  their  own  part.  Many  of  their  objec- 
tions are  met  by  a  more  delicate  analysis  than  they  had  been 
wont  to  apply.  That  "profound"  objection  that  "men  gen- 
erally feel  that  sin  lies  deeper  than  action,"  is  admitted; 
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but  it  is  shown  in  reply  that  tlie  chosen  definition  of  sin 
d(»es  not  mean  that  it  is  only  the  outward  transgression.  It 
is  chieHy  the  ethical  process,  the  act  of  choosing.  When  sin 
is  said  by  Park  briefly  to  be  an  act,  he  always  means  an  act 
of  tlie  will,  a  volition.  The  objection,  again,  that  "sin 
consists  in  something  permanent,  but  actions  are  not  perma- 
nent," is  answered  by  showii^  that  the  sinner  is  "perma- 
nently choosing."  Going  still  deeper,  the  reply  unco\-ers 
the  nature  of  character  by  showing  that,  even  if  moral 
action  be  interrupted,  it  always  is  sinful  when  resumed, 
for  Uie  sinner  "sins  whenever  he  can;"  and  even  the 
citadel  of  his  opponents  is  invaded  by  the  further  reply, 
that,  "if  a  man's  nature  is  such  that  he  will  sin  whenever 
he  can,  then  he  may  be  called  a  sinner,  even  though  he  do 
not  sometimes  act  it  out."  ^^ 

Another  definition  of  sin  as  "a  preference  of  the  less  an^™ 
lower  above  the  greater  and  higher  good,"  and  of  virtue  as 
"a  preference  of  the  greater  and  higher  above  the  less  and 
lower  good,"  and  .still  anotlier,  "a  preference  of  the  world, 
or  of  self  and  the  world,  above  God,"  bring  Park  to  the 
question  whether  sin  may  be  defined  as  consisting  in  selfish- 
ness, which  he  answers  in  the  negative.  ^H 

Such  are  Park's  definitions  of  sin.  As  he  defines  virto^^ 
as  consisting  in  love — love  to  God  supremely  and  lo  our 
neighbor  as  ourself,  or,  more  abstractly,  love  to  being  a^| 
cording  to  its  worth — so  he  sometimes  defines  sin  as  any 
choice  not  consisting  in  such  love  or  intended  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  particularly  that  the 
force  of  his  doctrine  of  "depravity"  appears.  He  makes 
this  universal  (all  men  sin)  and  total  (none  of  the  moral 
acts  of  the  individual  sinner  are  virtuous  prior  to  regen- 
eration). In  a  word.  on!y  the  regenerate  exercise  Christian 
love.    Stated  thus,  the  principle  seems  axiomatic 

All  this  is  simply  the  common  result  of  the  New  Eng^' 
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land  school.  So  far  as  it  is  speculative,  it  tarries  wholly  in 
tlie  region  of  the  appeal  to  consciousness  and  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind.  But  church  theology  raises  further  ques- 
tions, for  so  universal  and  so  deep  a  fact  as  sin  must  have 
an  adequate  reason.  Its  cause,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
will  of  the  sinner  himself  acting  efficiently  in  producing  it 
But  wills  are  led  to  choices  by  motives.  Hence  the  question 
rises  as  to  the  motives  leading  to  universal  and  total  deprav- 
ity or  its  occasion.  Park  specifies  two  occasions — the  prox- 
imate and  the  remote.  Of  the  former  he  says:  "Total  de- 
pravity may  be  referred  to  a  disordered  state  of  man's  con- 
stitution, existing  previously  to  man's  voluntary  moral  acts 
and  occasioning  their  uniform  sinfulness."  He  further  de- 
fines this  "disordered  state"  as  consisting  in  a  dispropor- 
tion in  his  sensibilities  and  moral  powers.  Since  universal 
sin  is  a  fact  of  man's  active  life,  the  cause  must  be  found  in 
his  nature,  and  this  cause  is  his  disorder.  He  is  not  fitted, 
in  the  actual  world  into  which  he  comes,  to  lead  a  perfectly 
holy  life.  This  disorder  of  nature  being  aiiteccdent  to 
every  moral  act,  and  operative  from  the  lieginning.  it  is 
necessary  to  concltde  that  man  begins  to  sin  as  early  as 
he  begins  any  moral  action.  Thus  he  never  passes  through 
a  period  of  holiness  before  beginning  to  sin.  But  Park 
carefully  avoids  various  unwarranted  extremes  into  which 
theologians  had  sometimes  fallen ;  such  as.  tliat  infants  begin 
to  sin  as  soon  as  they  are  born. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  tlie  doctrine  common'.y  called 
"original  sin."  So  far  as  it  taught  the  comiption  of  human 
nature,  Park  thoroughly  accepted  it.  But  when  corruption 
was  denominated,  in  the  language  of  Westminster,  as  "truly 
and  properly  sin,"  he  recurred  to  his  definition  of  sin  as  con- 
sisting in  wrong  choice,  and  denied  the  name  sin  to  that 
which  has  come  upon  man  without  his  own  voluntary 
action.    The  central  point  and  chief  interest  of  original  sin 
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lay,  however,  in  its  connection  with  Adam.  Paric  is  thus 
braoght,  as  well  as  by  the  course  of  his  own  argument. 
to  the  connection  of  Adam's  sin  (the  fall)  and  our  general 
depravity.  He  answered  the  question  as  to  the  ^roxim^e 
occasion  of  total  depravity  by  sapng  it  was  the  comiptioa 
of  man's  nature;  he  now  asks  the  occasion  of  that  comp- 
licm,  or  the  remote  occasion  of  depravity,  and  answers  it  by 
the  fall  of  man  in  Eden. 

The  (all  is  thus  defined :  **That  sin  of  Adam  by  which 
it  was  rendered  certain  that  all  the  moral  agents  descended 
from  him  should  be  totally  depraved,  and  necessary  that  aD 
the  members  of  the  race  (Christ  only  excepted)  should  suf- 
fer appropriate  evil."  The  proof  of  such  a  connection  be- 
tween Adam's  sin  and  ours  is  purely  biblical,  and  does  not 
differ  from  that  employed  by  all  other  Cah-inistic  theo- 
logians. 

What,  now,  is  the  link  that  connects  .^darn's  sin  and  the 
disorder  of  nature  in  all  his  discendants?  Edwards  had 
made  it  all  a  "divine  constitution.  "  as  he  was  most  naturally 
led  to  do  by  his  idealistic  philosophy,  which  makes  all  con- 
nection of  things  a  connection  of  ideas,  and  teaches  that  all 
ideas  arise  in  us  immediately  by  the  operation  of  deity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Park  adopted  the  same  Wew,  so  far  as 
he  adopted  any.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  relished  the 
speculations  into  which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  gone.  „ 
He  follows  neither  the  divine  efficiency  of  Emmons,  n<3^| 
the  theory  of  the  prior  preponderance  of  the  sensual  pro- 
posed by  Taylor  and  adopted  by  Finney,  .^s  at  many  other 
points,  he  maintained  great  reticence.  The  relation  was  es- 
tablished by  God.  Why?  We  do  not  know.  How?  Here 
he  is  equally  silent.  A  suggestion  at  one  point  that  heredity 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  is  the  only  hint 
pertinent  to  this  question.  Of  one  thing,  however,  Park  is 
certain — that  it  was  not  by  identification  with  Adam  in  his 
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sin  ("sinning:  in  Adam"),  nor  by  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  us.  We  are  better  off  today  under  the  larger  view 
of  heredity  given  us  by  evolutionary  studies.  We  now 
know  how  necessary  it  is,  in  accordance  with  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  have  brought  the  physical  and  even  the  mental 
nature  of  man  to  its  present  condition,  that,  when  sin  has 
once  occurred,  every  descendant  of  the  sinner  should  be  pro- 
foundly affected  by  it;  and  how  increasing  sinning  should 
enlarge  the  affected  area  of  the  soul;  how  individual  sins 
should  l>ecomc  first  habitual,  then  automatic,  and  then 
hereditary ;  so  that  there  should  be  finally  racial  tendencies 
to  evil  rendering,  by  the  balance  of  the  nature  thereby 
created  ("corruption"),  actual  sins  by  all  the  individuals 
of  the  race  certain. 

The  treatment  of  these  topics  lacks  a  certain  vigor  be- 
cause Park  could  never  persuade  himself  to  take  sides 
clearly  with  either  of  the  parties  to  the  old  dispute  between 
the  "exercise"  and  the  "taste"  schemes.  What  was  handed 
down  by  Adam  to  all  his  descendants?  A  nature.  Was  it 
sin?  Nol  Was  it  sinful,  so  as  to  need  a  renewing  by  some 
divine  change  of  its  balance?  Park  was  inclined  to  say 
"Yes."  His  treatment  was  not  merely  agnostic,  where  ag- 
nosticism becomes  us;  it  was  hesitating  and  not  altogether 
consistent. 

The  defects  of  his  positions  in  these  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem are  nowhere  better  brought  out  than  in  his  treatment  of 
the  salvation  of  infants  dying  in  infancy.  He  .should  have 
said,  in  consistency  with  his  fundamental  principle  that  sin 
consists  in  the  "voluntary  transgression  of  kno'iCH  law," 
that  infants  dying  before  the  age  of  moral  consciousness 
and  responsibility  liaTc  nol  suincd  and  do  not  need  saving 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  saving  sinners.  Hence 
their  salvation  is  as  certain  as  that  of  angeU  who  have  never 
sinned.    But  he  only  ventures  to  say  that  infants  may  sin 
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from  the  first  moment  of  their  birth,  and  probably  do  sm 
at  an  early  period.  They  need  regeneration  because  of  their 
participation  in  universal  human  corruption;  and  tliey  arc 
saved  by  the  atonement. 

The  whole  impression  of  rrason  and  oT  the   Bible  is   that  tnfan 
begin  to  sin  very  early.     We  have  an  instindivc  hope  that  infants  are 
saved.     We  cannot  perhapt  prove  it.    The  true  remark  would  be:    1 
have  an  instinctive  hope  that  they  will  be  saved.    Yet  I  cannot  prove 
it,  and  am  willing  to  leave  them  id  the  hands  of  God. 

Yes!  so  must  we  all  be!    But,  "shall  not  the  Judge  of 
the  earth  do  right?"    And  can  souls  that  have  not  sinn 
be  lost?    Certainly  Professor  Park  miglit  have  said  more  at) 
this  point  I    His  result  falls  far  below  the  truth. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  ia 
reference  to  which  Professor  Park  rendered,  perhaps,  his 
largest  service  to  theology.  We  have  traced  in  a  previous 
chapter  the  progress  of  those  modifications  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  in  New  England  which  had  brought  its 
theolog)'  in  general  to  the  acceptance  of  several  positions: 
that  the  atonement  was  meant  for  all  men,  consisted  in  th 
sacrifice  of  the  God-man  by  himself  upon  Calvary;  that  hia 
sufferings,  while  not  satisfying  distributive  justice  or  pay- 
ing the  debt  of  the  sinner,  did  render  it  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  divine  government  for  God  to  forgive 
repentant  sinners;  that  the  divine  motive  and  regulating 
principle  in  all  tins  was  love ;  and  that  both  the  imputation 
of  our  sins  to  Christ  and  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us 
were  artificial  elements,  which  should  be  excluded  from  the 
doctrine.  The  various  writers  on  the  subject  did  not,  how- 
ever, explicitly  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  theme  and 
take  their  start  from  a  new  principle,  although  they  had 
such  a  principle  in  the  theory  of  virtue  which  Edwards  had 
left  them,  but  were  led  by  tlie  particular  circiunstances  of 
the  controversy  to  redefine  the  old  terms  and  preserve,  in 
general,  the  tone  and  method  of  the  older  theology. 
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many  a  point  the  influence  of  the  new  tlieory  appeared,  as 
when  general  justice  was  explicitly  defined  by  some  of  them 
as  benevolence.  But  they  still  employed  chiefly  the  anal- 
ogies of  earthly  giovemments  in  the  formulation  and 
defense  of  their  positions.  And  their  new  theory  received 
the  name  of  "the  governmental  theory." 

By  the  time  that  Park  appeared  upon  the  scene  the 
theory  of  virtue  was  much  better  understood.  Its  applica- 
tion to  the  character  of  God,  and  the  development  of  the 
system  of  Christian  duties  in  accordance  with  it,  had  given 
it  a  new  scope  and  importance.  Professor  Park  had  a 
larger  comprehension  of  its  meaning  and  of  the  range  of 
its  application  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  had.  It 
might  have  been  a  question  of  great  interest,  when  he  first 
began  the  presentation  of  his  views  upon  the  atonement, 
what  he  would  do;  whether  he  would  reject  all  idea  of 
atonement  in  deference  to  the  supi>osed  requirements  of  the 
love  of  God  which  should  need  no  propitiation;  whether 
he  would  develop  it  afresh  from  the  theory  of  virtue  as  a 
starting-point,  exhibiting  its  ideal  side  and  setting  it  free 
from  a  certain  bondage  to  mechanical  relations  in  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  confined;  or  whether  he  would  let  it 
stand  substantially  where  his  predecessors  had  left  it.  His 
historical  sense,  and  his  intense  admiration  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  loyalty  to  them,  finally  cast  the  scale  in  the  last 
direction.  He  continued  to  use  the  governmental  an: 
ogies,  which  were  rapidly  becoming  offensive  to  his  times; 
and  this  fact,  more  than  anything  else  perhaps,  prevented 
him  from  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  greatest 
thinker  upon  the  atonement  among  his  contemporaries, 
Horace  Bushnell,  or  from  doing  much  to  prepare  for  the 
new  epoch  that  was  coming.  There  is  something  sad,  if 
not  tragic,  about  this,  for  Park  studied  every  new  writer 
Upon  this  theme  diligently,  and  has  left  incorporated  in  his 
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kctures  what  he  considered  best  and  truest  amoo^  tbeir 
contributions  \o  the  theory. 

As  always.  Park  he^r^a  with  definitioa  The  atooenicflft 
is  "that  sacrifice  of  the  God-man  which  is  substituted  fior 
the  punishment  of  men,  and  which  thereforv  fonns  the  xk 
groQod  OQ  which  God  is  justified  and  satisfied,  and  die 
chieC  nK)ti\-e  by  which  he  is  influenced  and  by  whxh  te 
cxert5  an  tnflt»cnce.  in  dtrectty  hlf^smg  men.** 

Tbe  ikfinilinn  is  higUy  KcbikaL    By  "dircctty 
mm    B  mMttt  conrntms'  "«  savins  tnML     Tbc 
groond*'  is  the  last  cause  oa  which  God  dixecdy 
tkflMiS  men.    Tbe  term  *^m|BUBtioo    ss  later  < 
CKici^  tiiesHue  wonls  as  aftoiBKBL  cmept  tkat 
*imil  by  wtaeli  he  exens  an  iniMnce'*  are 
hftSMK  m  iIha  ooonectsott  lo  gaard  a^iast  Ac 
Ckn  wMeecnen^r  tosicmemeBt  was  "tanavgiTaD 
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process  by  his  rejection  of  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
imputation  to  the  atonement.  Christ's  righteousness  could 
no  more  be  imputed  to  us  than  Adam's  sin.  In  both  cases 
the  law  holds  tliat  cliaracter  is  not  transferable,  since  it  is 
always  produced  by  the  individual  choice.  Something  is 
done  for  us  by  the  obedience  of  Christ,  so  that  we  receive 
the  benefits  of  his  death.  But  neither  that  obedience  nor 
any  other  is  imputed  to  us,  for  it  is  forever  his  obedience 
and  not  ours. 

One  other  element  which  needs  to  be  noted  before  we 
proceed  to  the  more  systematic  development  of  Park's  argu- 
ment is  the  largeness  of  outlook  given  by  his  conception  of 
the  atonement  as  having  relations  to  the  entire  universe. 
In  this  he  was  following  his  predecessors.  Tlie  suffering 
of  Calvary  was  not  an  event  done  upon  a  small  planet  in 
one  corner  of  the  stellar  universe,  without  relation  to  other 
worlds  and  beyond  the  knowledge  of  other  intelligent 
beings.  Neither  did  it  provide  for  the  salvation  of  men 
alone  ncjr,  much  less,  for  the  salvation  of  some  limited  por- 
tion of  the  human  race  who  mighi  happen  to  hear  of  it. 
But  it  was  the  display,  once  for  all,  of  the  divine  character, 
and  it  formed  the  ground  of  all  foi^veness  which  should 
anywhere  take  place  throughout  alt  space  and  time.  When 
God  has  once  made  himself  fully  known,  then  it  is  forever 
and  everywhere  consistent  with  his  "justice"  that  he  should 
be  the  "justifier  of  him  that  bclieveth." 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  atonement  is  its 
analysis,  which  was  conducted  under  three  heads :  (  i )  the 
facts  which  are  involved  in  it;  (2)  the  facts  which  con- 
stitute it  what  it  is;  (3)  the  essential  relations  of  it. 

I.  We  have  seen  how  Park  guarded  against  the  idea 
that  God  was  an  angry  and  implacable  God  without  the 
atonement.  He  now  again  emphasizes  the  truth  by  placing 
at  the  very  head  of  facts  involved  in  the  atonement  the  fact 
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(o)  that  the  atonement  has  its  origin  in  tlic  grace  of  the 
Father.     "God  sent  his  Son,"  *'God  so  loved  the  world," 
"I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,"  arc  the  texts  he  cites. 
Christ  is  not  more  amiable  than  the  Father,  and  it  is  i^H 
felicitous  and  injurious  to  give  any  such  impression.       ^^ 

(b)  The  second  of  these  involved  facts  is  the  divinity 
of  Christ.    In  making  the  atonement  he  needs  perfectly  to 
represent  the  will  of  God ;  which  is  possible  to  God  only.     I 
And  then,  all  those  expressions  which  represent  the  sacriBce 
of  God  in  making  the  atonement  require  the  Godhead  of 
him  who  was  thus  sacrificed.    The  reverse  of  this  idea 
also  in  Park's  thought;  for  if  the  one  great  work  of  atone 
ment  which  required  the  divinity  of  Christ  were  denied, 
there  would  remain  no  necessity  for  any  such  divinity. 
Like  Henry  B.  Smith,  he  adopted  the  thought  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "incarnation  unto  redemption."    Remove  the  re- 
demption, aiad  you  have  removed  the  occasion  for  the  ii^ 
carnation.     In  this  view  of  the  essential  connection 
ideas,  both  these  men  showed  their  greatness.     It  is  not  a" 
chance  phenomenon  of  earlier  times  that  the  denial  of  an 
objective  atonement  has  led  to  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ :  the  two  doctrines  are  so  connected  by  the  internal 
necessities  of  thought  that  they  stand  in  any  system  or  fall 
together. 

(c)  The  third  involved  fact  is  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
He  must  be  a  man  fully  and  genuinely  to  represent  man. 
We  sec  here  the  influence  of  Macleod  Campbell  upon  Park's 
course  of  thought.  His  views  were  carefully  and  not  un- 
sympathetically  reviewed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  Pro- 
fessor Park  himself;  but,  long  before,  his  great  idea,  that 
the  atonement  was  the  confession  of  humanity,  had  been 
fully  incorporated  in  the  theory.  But  while  Campbell  had^ 
rejected  other  elements  in  favor  of  his  own  newer  ligl 
Park,  with  his  characteristic  breadth,  did  not  reject 
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Twh  because  he  had  found  another.  The  atonement  makes 
forgiveness  "consistent."  and  a  profound  confession  of  hu- 
manity's sin  by  the  God-man  adds  another  element  to  that 
consistency,  but  does  not  take  away  every  other. 

2.  Passing  now  to  the  facts  cotislituting  the  atonement, 
Park  mentions  (ct)  the  sacrifice  of  the  God-man.  Sacrifice 
is  so  often  conceived  mechanically  that  Park's  understand- 
ing of  its  meaning  will  have  a  pennanent  interest.    Says  he : 

A  sacrifice  is  a  confession  of  the  guiU  of  ihe  person  for  whom 
it  is  offered.  It  is  an  expressive  gesture,  a  symbol.  It  is  thus  an 
acknuv^-ledgmcnt  of  the  rectitude  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  offered. 
It  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  sin  may  ix  deservedly  punished  by 
the  being  to  whom  it  is  offered.  It  is  an  acknowlcdKment  that  the 
sin  must  be  followed  by  some  pain  of  the  person  by  whom  the  sacri- 
fice is  offered.  Thus  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  Iamb  witliout  blemish  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  was  not  merely  the  loss  of  so  much  property,  but  was 
a  crossing  of  the  afTections.  It  is  also  a  prayer  for  the  person  in 
whose  behalf  the  sacnfice  is  offered.  It  a  public  avowal  of  the  offerer's 
intent  to  honor  the  being  to  whom  the  sacrtEcc  is  offered.  And,  finally, 
it  is  ar  arowa!  that  the  sufferings  of  one  being  arc  substituted  (or  the 
punishment  of  another.  The  sufferings  of  the  lamb  arc  substituted  for 
the  punishment  of  the  Jew:  the  sufferings  of  the  Lamb  of  God  are. 
substituted  for  the  punishment  of  the  world. 

(b)  The  second  fact  constituting  the  atonement  was  the 
death  of  Christ.  Park  conceived  this  in  a  large  way.  It 
was  not  the  mere  physical  sufferings  of  the  moment  of 
death  which  constituted  the  atonement,  biit  all  Christ's  suf- 
ferings, both  physical  and  mental,  culminating  in  Calvary. 
Park  emphasized  also  the  "public  and  judicial  character 
of  his  sufferings;"  and  here  he  introduced — -to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  argument,  as  it  will  seem  to  most — the  attempt 
to  connect  the  human  government,  cruel  as  it  was  upon  the 
side  of  the  Jews,  weak  and  subservient  upon  the  side  of  the 
■  Romans,  with  the  divine  government,  so  that  the  act  of  the 
"  one  should  he  the  act  of  the  other.  "He  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  nilers  who  are  in  this  respect  symbolical  of 
the  power  of  God."    This  element,  it  is  true,  plays  no  es- 
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sential  part  in  Park's  theory,  but  it  was  introduced,  appar- 
ently under  the  influence  of  the  word  "government"  it 
It  would  mucli  better  have  been  omitted. 

(c)  "The  atonement  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Gf)d-man  substituted  for  the  punishment  of  sinners."  Th« 
proof  of  the  substitution  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
word  avri  in  Matt,  20:28  and  parallel,  from  the  word 
vjrep  which,  while  not  so  distinct,  "in  its  connections  de- 
notes substitution,"  and  from  the  other  great  cardinal  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  especially  those  which  dwell 
upon  the  voluntary  character  of  Christ's  death.  It  is  00- 
Uceable  that  Isa.,  chap  53,  is  not  employed  in  this  argu- 
ment. 

3.  Park  now  passes  to  another  grand  division  of  the 
theme — to  the  essential  relations  of  the  atonement.  These 
are  relations  to  the  created  universe,  to  the  sinner,  and  to 
God.  He  embraces  them  under  the  general  word  "appeal." 
The  atonement  is  an  appeal  to  the  tmiverse  for  God  the 
Father.  It  expresses  his  love  to  his  Son.  to  the  universe, 
to  the  race  of  men;  and  it  expresses  his  justice.  It  is  an 
appeal  for  the  God-man,  who  is  an  object  of  regard  to 
angels,  principalities,  and  powers.  It  is  an  appeal  for  the 
perfected  race,  since  "the  perfect  representative  man  ac- 
knowledges by  his  sacrifice  that  God  is  right  and  man  is 
wrong." 

"Appeal"  has  therefore  the  meaning  in  this  connection 
of  a  solemn  setting-forth  of  the  elements  of  the  case  and 
the  demand  for  a  proper  attitude  in  reference  to  it.  Park 
accordingly  goes  on  to  say  that  this  appeal  to  the  created 
universe  exhibits  and  honors  the  justice  and  holiness  of 
God  as  much  as  these  attributes  could  have  been  exhibited 
and  honored  by  tlie  punishment  of  sinners:  it  exposes  also 
the  vileness  of  sin  as  much  as  this  would  or  could  have  been 
exposed  by  the  unconditional  punishment  of  sinners.    We 
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begin,  therefore,  already  to  see  what  Park  has  not  yet 
staled,  tliat  the  atonement  is  intended  to  accomplish  in  one 
way  exactly  what  die  punishment  of  the  sinner  would 
accomplish  in  another  way. 

But  the  atonement  has  relation  to  the  sinner.  Tt  is  an 
appeal  to  the  sinner  to  repent  and  be  saved.  God  appeals: 
"Behold,  how  I  love  thee;"  the  God-man  appeals:  "I  have 
come  to  suffer  for  thee;"  and  the  perfected  race  appeals, 
because  that  race  will  universally  desire  the  conversion  of 
every  sinner.  And  then  there  is  the  relation  of  the  atone- 
ment to  God.  It  takes  away  the  motive  for  punishing  the 
sinner,  since  the  end  of  punishment  has  been  perfectly 
gained;  and  it  presents  a  positive  motive  for  forgiveness. 
Park  is  aware  that  this  last  statement  will  meet  with  objec- 
tion. God  saves  men  to  promote  his  own  glory;  but  his 
greatest  glory  is  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  the  atonement 
is  the  fun<Iamental  act  of  his  grace.  And  then,  the  atone- 
ment is  God  in  Christ;  and  to  glorify  the  God-man  express- 
ing the  desire  of  salvation  is  to  glorify  God  himself. 

With  these  many  definitions  and  qualifications,  suggest- 
ing repeatedly  very  broad  conceptions  of  the  atonement. 
Professor  Park  has  now  come  to  the  "principle  upon  which 
the  atonement  operates."  By  this  he  means,  of  course,  the 
theory  of  the  atonement.  We  shall  give  the  statement  of 
this  principle  in  his  own  words,  but  it  is  our  purpose,  in 
the  further  explanation  of  the  theory  to  depart  now  from 
the  exact  reproduction  of  the  form  in  which  he  expresses 
his  thought  and  to  strip  it  of  the  governmental  analogies  by 
which  it  was  envetojied  and  possibly  obscured.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  thereby  the  suspicion  may  be  aroused  that  a  de- 
parture is  being  made  from  Park's  real  theology.  But  in 
fact  an  explicit  reference  might  be  given  for  every  statement 
that  is  to  be  made.    If  there  is  any  difference  from  Park's 
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own  statements,  it  is  one  merely  of  form,  and  scarcely  of, 
that.  ^ 

I.  First,  then,  for  the  formal  statement   of  the  prio- 
ciple.    It  is  this : 

The  atonement  exhibits  and  honors  the  holioeds,   distribatiTC  ji 
ticE,  and  law  of  God,  and  it  promotes  the  holiness  and  happiness  cf 
universe,  so  as  lo  make  the  conduct  of  God  in  forgiving  men 
ent  with  the  honor  of  his  holiness,  distributive  justice,  and  law,  and 
as    to    satisfy    his  general    justice  in    rescuing   siimcxs   from   uncocdt- 
tional  punishment,  in  adopting  measures  for  inducing  tbetn  to  r< 
and  in  eternally  rewarding  them  if  ihejr  do  repent. 


>rv  0^ 


2.  Second,  for  a  running  account  of  this  theory; 

The  theory  of  the  atonement  begins  in  the  theory 
man.  Park  has  given  to  men  the  attribute  of  freedom, 
and,  whether  successfully  or  not,  has  labored  to  establish 
the  principle  tliat  all  influence  over  their  action,  whether 
on  the  part  of  their  fellow-men  or  of  God,  must  be  exerted 
by  means  of  motives.  We  may  speak  of  the  divine  "gov- 
ernment;" or  we  may  call  God  "Father,"  and  seek  to  find 
the  principles  upon  which  he  exercises  his  fatherly  office  in 
seeking  ami  saving  men;  but,  however  we  put  it,  men  ar^_ 
controlled  or  ted  through  motives.  ^| 

As  to  these  motives,  Park  has  the  further  idea  which  ex- 
ercises, as  we  have  seen,  a  large  influence  at  various  points 
of  his  theolog>' — the  idea  of  "system,"  law.  general 
methods;  the  same  idea,  in  fact,  which  appears  in  tlie  scien- 
tific emphasis  of  "natural  law."  God  is  not  restricted  to 
these  methods  so  that  he  cannot  follow  aiiytliing  else,  but 
he  proceeds  upon  great  general  principles  from  which  he 
does  not  depart  (as,  for  example,  to  perform  a  miracle) 
excqjt  for  grave  reasons. 

God  has.  therefore,  established  a  system  of  moral 
fluences  designed  to  lead  men  to  salvation.    One  element 
this  system  is  the  law,   involving  threat  of  punishment, 
and  summarily  comprehended  in  the  verse :    "The  soul  that 
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sinneth.  it  shall  die."  This  whole  system,  including  the 
law,  originates  in  the  love  of  God.  He  is  seeking-  the  holi- 
ness of  man,  and  he  surrounds  him  with  all  appropriate 
influences  which  will  tend  to  promote  his  holiness,  exhibit- 
ing: th€  attractiveness  of  holiness  and  the  repulsiveness  and 
danger  of  sin.  All  this  is  alike  the  outworking  of  the  same 
love. 

But  if  love  originates  such  a  system,  then,  while  love 
prevails  in  the  councils  of  God.  the  system  must  be  main- 
tained. This  is  true  of  the  law.  It  was  fully  understood, 
its  meaning  carefully  weighed,  the  possihle  results  which 
might  flow  from  its  promulgation  clearly  foreseen,  before 
it  was  ever  proclaimed.  When  man  has  sinned,  if  he  is  to 
be  saved,  the  penalty  of  the  law  must  be  waived,  for  to  ex- 
ecute it  would  be  to  destroy  the  race;  but,  if  it  is  waived, 
it  must  be  so  waived  that  the  system  of  moral  influences  de- 
signed for  man's  good  shall  remain  unimpaired.  If  man  is 
not  punished,  then  all  that  punishment  would  effect  in  the 
way  of  moral  influence  upon  man  must  still  be  effected. 
His  forgiveness  must  be  made  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  moral  system,  with  the  undiminished  total 
of  moral  influences  tending  to  promote  holiness  and  deter 
from  vice,  or  else  he  cannot  be  forgiven:  love  forbids  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  view  of  the  case  exalts  the  posi- 
tive character  of  the  law.  God  might  have  written  his 
moral  law  in  the  nature  of  men  as  he  has  natural  law  upon 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  left  man  to  find  it  out  in  the 
same  way.  But  that  would  have  meant  the  destruction  of 
men.  He  therefore  adopted  the  method  of  revelation,  of  the 
communication  of  his  law  through  chosen  agents  to  men.  He 
has  declared  his  law  and  announced  the  penalty;  and  now 
he  comes,  and,  with  equally  distinct  objective  declaration, 
he  sets  forth  his  Son  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  saying  ex- 
plicity  that  his  sufferings  are  substituted  for  the  punish- 
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ment  of  all  who  will  accept  of  his  salvation  by  believing  on 
him.  Park  did  not  suppose  this  declaration  a  matter  of 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  things.  If  his  Son  had  come  and 
quietly  endured  the  sufferings  which  actually  came  to  him 
without  any  explanation,  the  mere  fact  that  God  so  haled 
sin,  ajid  had  so  involved  all  l^eings  in  its  consequences  that 
not  even  his  own  Son  could  come  into  the  world,  sinless 
though  he  was,  without  suffering,  would  declare  his  right- 
eousness and  the  seriousness  of  the  tlireat  of  the  law,  and 
thus  maintain  its  honor.  But  this  is  not  God's  method,  be- 
cause we  are  under  a  system  of  grace.  God  has  declared 
what  Christ  does  by  his  death.  He  takes  the  place  of  sin- 
ners before  the  law. 

What,  when  thus  viewed,  does  the  suffering  of  Christ 
effect?  Precisely  that,  all  that,  and  even  more  than,  the 
punishment  of  guilty  but  repentant  men  could  effect. 

To  understand  this  reply,  we  need  to  ask  what,  in  Park's 
thought,  the  punishment  of  men  was  designed  to  effect.  It 
must  be  designed  to  effect  something  good,  for  else  it  could 
not  l>e  inflicted.  Punishment,  like  every  other  act  of  God. 
must  be  perfomied  under  the  influence  of  love,  or  else  his 
act  in  this  case  is  not  holy.  To  ask  what  punishment  effects 
is  therefore  to  ask  what  good  it  effects.  Does  it  do  any  good 
to  the  sinner?  Park's  answer  is.  "No."  He  thus  rejects 
the  idea  of  tlie  reformatory  design  of  punishment.  When 
man  is  finally  adjudged  guilty  before  the  bar  of  God,  the 
time  for  benefiting  him  through  painful  discipline  is  past 
Such  discipline  is  properly  called  chastisement,  not  punish- 
ment Punishment,  when  it  is  inflicted,  is  to  the  sinner 
nothing  but  an  unnTitigated  evil.  Still  it  must  do  some 
good  somewhere ;  and  this  must  be  among  the  innumerable 
intelligent  spirits,  men  and  angels,  who  may  hear  of  ihi* 
punishment.  With  them  it  will  effect  two  principal  things: 
it  will  vindicate  the  character  of  God  as  having  no  pleasure 
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in  sin,  but  as  eternally  opposed  to  it;  and  it  will  powerfully 
deter  them  from  sin,  since  it  exhibits  sin's  true  nature  in 
the  awful  consequences  which  ultimately  follow  upon  its 
commission. 

All  this,  and  more,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  upon  Cal- 
vary effect.  They  (a)  vindicate  the  holy  character  of  God- 
Did  he  really  express  his  holy  attitude  and  the  profound 
truth  of  thing's  when  he  promulgated  the  terrible  threat  of 
the  law?  Does  he  unspeakably  hate  sin?  When  he  for- 
gives it,  is  there  no  trace  of  carelessness  in  him,  no  com- 
plicity of  heart  with  it,  no  relaxation  of  his  moral  earnest- 
ness, no  giving  of  the  lie  to  the  solemn  implications  of  the 
threat  of  death  to  the  sinner?  All  these  questions  might 
be  raised,  if  God  forgave  sin  without  an  atonement. 

What  would  it  be  to  have  such  questions  raised?  Take 
the  repentant  sinner  himself,  whrt  would  it  be  to  him?  It 
would  destroy  his  repentance;  for  why  should  he  repent  of 
that  aboiit  which  God  cared  so  little?  It  would  destroy  his 
God;  for  he  would  find  himself  upon  a  higher  level  in  re- 
penting than  that  occupied  by  God  in  forgiving  and  thus 
reversing  the  law  w  i  hout  a  g'ven  reason,  since  he  uoi:3d  ex- 
hibit a  greater  sense  of  the  meaning  of  sin.  What  would 
it  be  to  angels  but  to  teach  them  that  they  might  indulge  in 
the  pleasures  of  sin,  if  they  seemed  attractive,  without  much 
hesitation,  since  God  thought  far  less  of  it  than  his  law 
seemed  to  indicate,  and  the  danger  of  transgression  was 
small  ? 

But  the  atonement  forever  shuts  off  such  questions.  God 
waives  the  punishment  of  the  repentant  sinner,  but  he  does 
it  for  a  great  reason.  His  own  dearly  beloved  Son  comes 
and  takes  upon  himself  the  suffering  of  the  cross.  This  is 
the  suffering  of  God.  Man  was  to  suffer  to  express  the 
infinite  ill-desert  of  sin,  but  now  God  suffers  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  same  thing.     If  man  suffered,  the  suspicion 
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miffht  possibly  arise  in  some  mind  that  the  sufTcrin^ 
inflicted  in  a  mechanical  manner  or  a  routine  spirit, 
did  not  mean  so  much  after  all.  Bui  when  God  suflFers, 
no  such  suspicion  can  arise.  God  is  intensely  opposed  to 
sin,  his  law  expresses  the  ultimate  relations  of  thing^s  and 
his  own  most  unchangeable  attitude  toward  all  sin.  if.  in 
order  to  waive  the  punishment  of  the  law  and  relieve  man 
from  eternal  suffering,  God  himself  must  first  suffer.  Such 
is  the  unavoidable  impression  of  the  beholder,  be  he  ai^ 
or  man. 

But  (6)  the  sufferings  of  Christ  deter  all  intelligent  be- 
holders from  the  commission  of  sin  as  effectually  as,  and 
even  more  effectually  than,  the  punishment  of  guilty  men 
could.  One  might  suspect  that  God  had  grown  indiffereni 
to  men,  and  punished  them  without  deep  feeling;  but  no  one 
can  sus|>ect  this  when  he  "sends  his  only-begotten  Son." 
The  threat  of  the  law  remains  in  all  its  terror.  If  God 
makes  exception  to  its  execution  in  tlic  case  of  those  who 
repent,  what  will  he  do  to  those  who  rush  forward  con- 
sciously into  sin,  are  thus  from  the  beginning  unrepentant, 
and  have  no  sort  of  warrant  in  themselves  that  they  ev 
will  repent?  And  to  those  souls  to  whom  the  thought 
the  vileness  of  sin  is  a  greater  deterrent  than  the  thought 
of  the  danger  involved,  how  much  clearer  is  its  essential 
o<liousness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  all  holy  beings  like 
the  Son,  when  God  will  not  pass  it  over  witliout  so  great  a 
reason  as  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  and  that  Son  \*oluntarily 
takes  the  cross  that  sin  may  be  condemned  in  the  act  of  i^^ 
forgiveness  I  ^H 

Thus,  when  Christ  has  suffered,  the  object  of  punishment 
in  the  case  of  the  repentant  man  has  been  secured,  and  it  is 
now  consistent  with  God's  honor  and  the  honor  of  his  law, 
and  with  the  interests  of  all  holy  beings  e\'erywhere,  that  be 
should  be  forgiven.     And,  since  he  is  now,  by  repentance 
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and  faith,  brought  into  harmony  with  God,  the  love  of  God 
positively  prompts  him  to  receive  into  his  fellowship  one 
who  is  now  fit  for  it  Thus  love  in  all  its  aspects  is  fuI611ed 
by  the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  theory  resulting  from  the  intro- 
duction of  positive  law  into  the  universe.  Dropping  this 
fact  now  from  view,  the  atonement  may  be  considered,  in 
conformity  to  that  ultimate  principle  already  enunciated,  as 
the  means  by  which,  wlien  sin  lias  once  entered  the  world, 
man  may  be  saved  and  still  the  "system  of  moral  influences" 
originally  inauguratefl  he  preserved.  Those  moral  in- 
fluences are  exerted  substantially  througli  the  combined 
faculties  of  the  intellect  and  the  conscience.  In  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  in  the  teachings  of  history  as  interpreted 
by  the  faculty  of  the  reason  lie  the  great  natural  influences 
which  are  designed  to  restrain  men  from  sin  and  lead  them 
to  holiness.  If  man  repents  of  his  sin,  however  blindly  he 
may  grope  for  the  truth,  and  however  little  he  may  know  of 
himself  or  of  God,  he  is  received  by  the  forgiving  act  of 
God  into  the  divine  fellowship.  It  might  be  that,  in  a  lim- 
ited sense  and  for  a  time,  a  man  ignorant  of  the  atonement 
might  find  holy  influences  impaired  by  the  very  freeness  of 
the  divine  approach  to  his  soul.  But  the  ultimate  revelation 
of  the  atoning  death  which  Heaven  will  make,  the  fact  of 
the  cost  of  sin,  and  hence  the  cost  of  forgiveness,  to  God,  as 
shown  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  would  so  rein- 
force the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  lessons  of  history  that 
the  soul  would  ultimately  rest  in  the  eternal  meaning  and 
validity  of  its  earliest  impressions  of  righteousness.  And 
thus  God's  intent  in  surrounding  it  and  filling  it  with  such 
moral  influences  in  favor  of  righteousness  would  be  both 
justified  and  maintained. 

Into  the  remaining  portions  of  Park's  treatment  of  the 
atonement  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter.     Enough  to 
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say  that  he  thoroughly  discussed,  along  lines  which  will  be 
easily  surmised  l>y  the  trained  reader,  the  old  theories  which 
the  New  England  speculations  were  intended  to  replace. 
He  then  passed  to  the  "fact"  of  the  atonement,  which  he 
elaborately  proved  from  the  Scriptures.  He  derived  its 
"relative  necessity"  from  the  principles  we  have  already 
passed  in  review.  And  he  taught  that  it  was  "general"— 
that  is,  made  the  salvation  of  all  men  possible.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  if  the  atonement  makes  it  "consistent"  for  God 
to  forgive  one  sinner,  it  makes  it  equally  consistent  for  him 
to  forgive  all.  In  these  discussions  Park  displays  all  his 
characteristic  acuteness  and  profundity. 

For  a  time  the  theory  of  the  New  England  theologians 
which  Park  presented  received  a  very  large  acceptance 
among  Congregationalists.  It  became  the  working  theory 
of  the  great  majority  of  practical  ministers.  But  the  origi- 
nal minds  wliich  were  pressing  on  to  ne^v  views  of  truth 
and  felt  most  fully  the  influences  of  the  new  forms  of 
thought  which  from  time  to  time  appeared,  did  not  accept 
it.  They  did  not  even  become  acquainted  with  it.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  Park's  error  in  following  too 
loyally  the  modes  of  presentation  of  his  great  predecessors, 
as  has  already  been  suggested.  It  is  quite  possible  tliat 
more  attention  may  be  paid  to  him  in  the  near  future,  and 
that  the  main  results  of  his  studies  may,  under  the  interpre- 
tation of  some  appreciative  student  who  possesses  the  neces- 
sary familiarity  and  sympathy  with  later  speculations,  sup- 
ply the  necessary  corrective  to  too  exclusively  subjective 
theories.  Almost  all  those  who  have  recently  gained 
the  ear  of  tlie  theological  public  have,  more  or  less 
clearly,  explicitly  acknow!edge<l  the  necessity  of  just  that 
element  which  Park  placed  at  the  center  of  his  theory,  that 
men  "must  be  made  to  feel,  in  the  very  article  of  forgive- 
ness, when  it  is  offered,  the  essential  and  eternal  sanctity  of 
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God's  taw."  These  are  the  words,  not  of  Park,  but  of  Bush- 
nell,  who  was  prevented  from  giving  his  adhesion  to  the 
New  England  theory  by  confounding  it  with  the  older  Cal- 
vinism, as  I  have  elsewhere  shown.*  William  N.  Clarke, 
who  has  removed  most  of  the  objective  elements  from  Qiris- 
tian  theology  in  favor  of  the  subjective,  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  manifestation  of  God's  righteousness  in  connection 
with  forgiveness.  He  says  that  Christ  does  not  satisfy  law 
or  punitive  justice,  but  he  has  in  mind  here  the  elder  ideas 
of  satisfaciion  which  Park  also  rejects.  He  speaks  of  the 
"gladly  endured  pain  of  saving  love,"  and  adds  that  it  "is 
a  substitute  for  punishment  which  God  is  offering." 
Again:  "Whatever  exhibits  God's  righteousness,  or  right- 
ness  of  character  and  conduct  respecting  sin,  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  propitiation."  He  thus  approaches  very  near  to 
Park. 

One  would  suppose  that  in  entering  upon  the  topic  of 
regeneration,  where  so  much  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor's  strength 
had  been  spent.  Park  would  take  the  same  position  toward 
his  labors  as  he  had  done  in  the  discussion  of  the  prevention 
of  sin.  But  this  was  not  so.  On  the  one  hand,  he  fol- 
lowed Taylor  in  the  most  important  part  of  his  labors:  he 
rejected,  as  Taylor  did.  Burton's  change  in  the  taste,  lead- 
ing by  necessity  to  a  change  in  the  sensibilities;  he  re- 
jected also  Emmons'  immediate  creation  of  holy  exercises: 
he  adopted  the  doctrine  that  the  means  of  regeneration  is 
the  tnith;  and  he  insisted  that,  whatever  preparation  for 
regeneration  there  might  be  and  however  long  this  might 
last,  regeneration,  as  the  last  final  presentation  of  truth  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  consequent  yielding  of  the  soul  to 
it  in  conversion,  was  all  one  indivisible  and  instantaneous 
event.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  manifested  no  interest 
in  Taylor's  eagerness  to  establish  the  existence  in  the  soul 

■Sec  above,  pp.  416  ff. 
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of  a  neutral  point  to  which  the  truth  could  appeal ;  h 
not  discuss  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  "selfish  principle" 
and  its  "suspension."  nor  adopt  any  of  the  phraseology  by 
which  Taylor  hoped  permanently  to  advance  the  theme.  In 
fact,  while  be  emphasized  for  the  practical  work  of  the  pul- 
pit the  freedom  of  man.  and  thus  followed  Taylor,  in  his 
theory  he  reacted  fully  to  the  Edwardean  doctrine  of  the 
will.  He  did  not  feel  the  need  of  Taylor's  neutral  point 
because,  whether  there  was  a  neutral  point  or  not,  motives 
couM  be  presented  to  the  will  in  such  a  way  that  holiness 
would  appear  the  greatest  good  and  would  be  chosen. 
Thus,  while  preserving  the  most  important  of  Taylor's  re- 
sults in  his  system,  he  was  prevented  from  unreservedly 
placing  himself  in  the  position  which  he  really  occupied 
with  reference  to  this  great  teacher  by  his  remaining 
amount  of  adhesion,  real  and  imagined,  to  Edwards. 

His  definition  was  careful.  Regeneration  is  "the  change 
from  a  state  of  entire  sinfulness  to  a  state  of  some  degree 
of  holinesw."  As  such,  it  was  "the  first  change,"  differing 
from  all  other,  subsequent  changes,  such  as  the  repentance 
by  which  a  Christian  who  has  fallen  into  sin  comes  back 
to  his  duty,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of  a 
fundamental  character.  It  is  also  viewed  by  Park  as  the 
whole  of  the  complex  change  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  not 
merely,  as  some  say,  the  divine  side  of  the  change.  Regen- 
eration thus  embraces  two  elements,  divine  and  human ;  but 
they  are  not  so  separated  by  Park  as  to  assign  them  two 
separate  terms,  regeneration  and  conversion.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction had  its  advantages,  but  upon  the  whole  Park  pre^f 
ferred  merely  to  say  that  "conversion  was  the  most 
important  part  of  comprehensive  regeneration." 

Analyzing  it  more  particularly,  regeneration  involves  a 
change  of  the  primary,  predominant  choice.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  there  is  any  such  fixed  and  conscious 
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choice  before  regeneratiun,  but  after  it  there  is  such  a  choice, 
which  is  recognized  by  the  Christian  as  determinative  of 
his  whole  life.  It  has  "stopped  the  old  habit  of  uninter- 
rupted sin"  and  has  "introduced  the  new  habit  of  holiness." 
"It  is  not  merely  a  holy  choice,  but  the  first  one  of  a  series; 
and  not  merely  that,  but  an  influential  choice  which  stands 
so  related  to  the  former  and  subsequent  states  of  the  moral 
agent  that  it  breaks  up  the  continuity  of  the  sinful  habit 
and  introduces  a  new  habit."  It  also  involves  a  change  in 
the  sensibilities  and  a  change  in  the  intellect,  such  that,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  the  change  in  these  precedes  that  in  the 
will;  but  in  the  order  of  time  there  is  no  priority  of  either 
over  the  other,  for,  as  a  whole,  regeneration  is  instantane- 
ous. 

These  preliminary'  and  explanatory  considerations  are 
no  sooner  completed  than  the  fact  becomes  clear  that  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  to  be  determined  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  revivals  which  had  grown  up  in  the  revival  at- 
mosphere of  New  Englan<l  in  the  early  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Professor  Park  had  himself  been  a  revival  preacher, 
and  drew  to  the  last  some  of  his  most  iUuminating  illustra- 
tions from  his  experience  with  his  parishioners  in  Brain- 
tree  in  revival  times.  The  two  perpetual  tendencies  of  his 
system  join  here  again  in  conflict:  the  Calvinistic  tendency, 
to  exalt  God.  which  is  brought  out  in  his  doctrine  that  God 
is  "the  sole  author"  of  regeneration;  and  the  practical  in- 
terest of  the  pastor  to  clear  away  obstacles  and  stimulate 
activity  on  the  part  of  sinners  and  so  eventually  to  elicit  the 
act  of  conversion.  These  chapters  contain,  tlierefore,  a 
philosophy  of  revivals. 

Thus,  in  the  very  "analysis,"  with  the  main  points  of 
which  we  were  just  now  busy,  he  guards  against  the  idea 
that  the  advocated  "change  in  the  intellectual  view"  of  the 
man  should  necessarily  involve  new  knowledge;  for  then 
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the  unrepentant  man  would  not  be  responsible  for  not  haii^ 
ing  yielded  to  knowledge  which  he  did  not  have.  It 
be  merely  a  new  vividness  of  the  old  ideas.  The  emphasis 
placed  by  tlie  very  term  "regeneration"  upon  the  agency 
of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  lead  to  inactivity,  for  man  is  not  j 
responsible  in  any  way  for  what  God  does;  but  he  is  rd| 
sponsible  for  repenting.  This  he  can  do,  this  he  ought  to  " 
do,  and  this  he  is  to  be  exhorted  to  do  immediately.  ThiSuJ 
is  the  fulness  of  man's  liberty.  ^H 

The  means  of  regeneration  is  the  truth.  By  this  Park 
docs  not  mean  the  Bible,  but  any  truth;  it  may  be  simply 
the  truth  of  conscience.  "God  may  regenerate  little  chil- 
dren by  the  truth  which  their  own  consciences  give  to  them. 
God  may  regenerate  heathen  by  the  truth  which  their  con- 
sciences and  the  volume  of  nature  g^ve  them."  We 
tlius  incidentally  brought  to  the  fact  that  he  followed 
tendency  of  our  theolf^ians  to  emphasize  the  freedom 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  among  all  men,  and  the 
consequent  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen, 
reduced  the  condition  of  salvation  to  its  ultimate  ethical 
ment,  the  act  of  the  will  in  view  of  truth.  If  a  man  knew 
Christ,  he  mnst  believe  in  Christ,  but  the  essential  clement' 
of  this  faith  was  the  "affectionate  reliance*'  on  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  This  reliance  was  choice,  and  this  choice, 
when  reduced  to  its  elements,  was  Edvvardean  love.  "Th« 
is  no  holiness  in  religious  faith  or  Christian  faith  unless" 
there  be  love  to  being  in  general."  Let  any  man  anywhere 
submit  to  the  truth,  more  or  less  ample,  which  he  under- 
stands; let  him  exercise  a  disinterested  love  toward  su< 
being,  and  such  a  God  as  he  knows  about,  or  thinks 
knows  about ;  and  that  man  is  right,  Ijecause  his  will 
right,  and  will  receive  the  forgiving  grace  of  God.  Tl 
position,  which  was  later  designated  as  the  holding  of  salva- 
tion by  the  essential  Christ,  rather  than  by  the  historical 
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Christ,  was  not  the  result  of  the  rationalizing  tendency  o\ 
our  theology,  but  was  believed  to  be  an  interpretation  of 
Scripture ;  for  example,  of  such  passages  as  Rom.  2:  14,  15; 

4:4-  ^ 

'  And  now,  with  his  usual  breadth,  Park  refuses  to  limit^* 

regeneration  to  any  one  fixed  scheme.  Some  revivalists 
were  always  attempting,  as  some  do  still,  to  produce  a  single 
type  of  experience,  their  favorite  type,  which  they  under- 
stood most  fully  and  could  guide  most  easily  to  the  best  final 
result.  Thus,  while  the  "antecedents  of  regeneration"  were 
defined  as  "increased  thought  fulness,  fear  and  alarm,  con-^H 
viction  of  sin,  endeavor  to  secure  the  favor  of  God,  despair 
of  securing  this  by  works."  he  said  most  explicitly  that  "we 
must  not  insist  upon  these  antecedents  in  the  order  specified 
above,  nor  iq  any  unifonn  degree,  nor  must  we  insist  upon 
them  at  all  as  the  ultimate  or  chfef  aim  of  the  sinner,  nor  re- 
gard them  as  conditions  which  ensure  regeneration."  Ex- 
perience varies  as  the  individuals  which  vuidergo  it  vary. 
There  is  one.  and  one  only,  condition  of  salvation,  and  that 
is  repentance  and  faith.  We  are  to  insist  upon  this  one 
thing  only,  and  to  admire  the  ways  of  God  in  what  he^ 
otherwise  gives  and  does. 

And  now  there  enters  again,  and  for  the  last  time  in  this 
review,  that  strange  hesitation  upon  Park's  part  between 
freedom  and  determinism  which  characterizes  his  treatment 
of  the  will,  to  modify  his  treatment  of  regeneration.  He  is 
about  to  prove  that  God  is  the  author  of  regeneration.  By 
author,  in  this  connection,  he  means  the  one  who  plans  for  a 
certain  end,  chooses  it,  adopts  the  means  to  bring  it  about, 
and  actually  employs  these.  God  is  the  only  one  that  thus 
has  regeneration  in  mind,  and  tlius  effects  it,  and  hence  he 
is  its  only  author.  Park  might  have  advanced  here  upon 
the  straight  road  that  lies  before  the  determinist.  He  would 
then  have  said :  God  acts  upon  the  sensibilities  and  the 
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tcllect  directly  and  indifeclly,  and  also  sets  in  action 
of  motives  operating  upon  the  will,  and  thus  determines 
the  whole  man  to  the  new  act  of  repentance.  God  would 
thus  have  been  made  the  author  of  conversion.  But  of  this, 
because  it  is  the  act  of  the  will,  God  could  not  be  the  author 
without  becoming  also  the  author  of  ever>*  other  act  of  the 
will,  and  thus  of  sin.  Hence  man  must  be  made  the  sole 
author  of  conversion,  and  God's  authorship  of  regeneration 
must  be  proved  by  a  method  which  shall  leave  out  this  cle- 
ment. But  there  is  enough  place,  in  the  composite  thing 
whicli  regeneration  had  been  defined  to  be.  in  the  change  of 
(he  intellect  and  the  sensibility,  for  the  action  of  God;  and 
here  it  can  be  said  to  be  a  special,  supernatural  (in  distinc- 
tion from  miraculous)  exercise  of  his  almighty  power. 
Thus  Park  was  landed  in  the  strange  position  that  God  was 
the  sole  author  of  the  whole  comprehensive  change  called 
regeneration,  while  man  was  the  equally  sole  author  of  the 
act  of  conversion,  which  is  the  central  and  vital  thing  about 
it  all.  He  could  have  made  a  better  distinction,  and  one 
which  would  have  better  conveyed,  I  am  persuaded,  his  real 
thought,  if  he  had  asked  the  question :  Who  is  the  author  of 
conversion  ?  and  had  answered  this  question  by  saying  that 
both  (iod  and  man  arc  its  authors — God  in  the  sphere  of 
inHuence,  as  the  source  of  that  series  of  influences  which  in 
their  combined  working  lead  ultimately  to  repentance,  so 
that  witJiout  them  the  man  never  does  repent;  man  in  the 
sphere  of  potcer,  because  the  final  action  which  consiitut 
amversion,  the  choice,  is  entirely  his,  as  the  work  of  his  fi 
sovereignty. 

Into  the  further  definitions  and  distinctions  of  this  su' 
ject  we  do  not  need  here  to  enter,  for  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  Park  would  teach  that  the  soul  is  both  actirt 
and  passive  in  regeneration,  and  that  regeneration,  while 
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theoretically  resistible,  is  practically  unresisted.  We  pass, 
therefore,  at  once  to  the  subject  of  sanctification. 

This,  according'  to  Park,  is  the  gradual  development  of 
holiness  in  the  Christian  under  the  guidance  and  by  the 
agency  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  The  question  is  immediately 
suggested:  What  is  holiness?  And  to  the  answer  of  this  he 
turns  first.  One  would  think  that  it  had  already  been 
abundantly  answered  in  the  discussions  upon  virtue  which 
have  been  earlier  reviewed.  But  Park  now  goes  into  the 
matter  afresh,  partly  because  he  is  considering  it  upon  its 
human  side,  and  partly  because,  since  this  is  the  place  for 
the  entrance  of  "ethics"  into  the  system,  it  is  the  place  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  divergent  theories  of 
morals,  such  as  the  utilitarian. 

Virtue  is  therefore  defined  afresh,  and  this  time  as  fol- 
lows: "the  preference  of  the  greater  and  higher  sentient 
being,  on  the  ground  of  its  value,  above  the  less  and  lower 
sentient  being."  The  definition  does  not  differ  in  meaning 
from  those  already  given,  and  we  need  spend  no  time  now 
in  elucidating  that  meaning. 

The  discussion  of  Utilitarianism  is  introduced  under  the 

head  of  an  objection  to  Park's  own  theory,  that  it  is  in"es- 

sence  the  utilitarian  theory.    The  utilitarian  theory,  he  says, 

pronotmcfs  happiiics.<i  ind  the  means  to  happiness,  the  chief  Rood 
and  only  good  This  theory,  on  the  contrar>'.  makes  happiness 
the  lower  good  and  holiness  the  higher.  The  utilitarian  theory  teaches 
thai  we  have  iw  idea  of  right  apart  from  the  tendency  of  an  act  to 
happiness.  This  theory  asserts  that  right  is  a  distinct  idea  The  util- 
itarian theory  teaches  that  a  thing  is  right  because  of  its  tendency, 
add  hence  that  the  love  of  the  general  happiness  would  be  wrong  if 
it  did  not  promote  the  general  happiness.  This  theory  is  that  a  thing 
has  its  tendency  to  happiness  because  it  is  right,  and  that  right  would 
be  right  wh.atevcr  its  tendency  might  be.  In  fact,  there  is  a  universally 
acknowledged  dislinrtlon  between  the  rif;hl   and   the  useful. 

Neither  is  a  thing  right  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God.    Benevolence,  for  example,  is  agreeable  to  the  will 
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of  God.  but  it  would  be  right  and  possess  the  attribute 
imperative  obligation  if  it  were  not  agreeable  to  the  will 
God.  Nor  is  right  right  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness 
of  things.  In  opposition  to  all  such  theories  Park  taught 
that 


right  is  «  simple  term,  which  can  only  be  defined  by  reference 
the  occuions  when  the  idea  arises  in  the  mind.  Rightness,  virtuoas- 
oess,  is  that  quality  of  an  act  which  conscience  approves,  obligates 
us  to  practice,  and  feels  complacence  in ;  and  which  has  a  desert  of 
reward.  In  other  words,  right  is  the  correlate  of  conscience  which 
perceives  the  right  immediately  a«d  affirms  our  obligation  to  per 
form  it 
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And.  again:  "benevolence  is  right  in  itself,  eternally  and 
immutably.  It  is  right  because  it  is  right."  Park  some- 
times called  himself,  in  distinction  from  Utilitarians,  a 
Rightarian. 

Sanctification  is  the  prrxliKtion  of  this  holiness  more 
more  in  the  heart  and  life  of  the  Christian.  The  agent  of 
sanctification  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  means  is  the  truth.  It 
differs  in  no  essential  respect  in  its  nature  from  regenera- 
tion, except  that  that  is  the  introduction  of  tlie  holy  life,  and 
is  a  fundamental  reversal  of  wliat  has  gone  before,  while 
this  is  the  consistent  devcloimient  of  what  is  already  begun, 
and  the  strengthening  and  deepening  of  holy  habits,  or  dis- 
tinct holy  choices,  in  accordance  with,  and  in  consequence  of. 
that  first  "primary,  predominant"  choice.  We  need,  there- 
fore, spend  no  more  time  upon  this  topic.  Of  course,  the 
great  liistorical  controversies  into  which  .'\merican  theology 
had  fallen  over  these  tlicmes  were  sketched  and  illuminated: 
Obcrlin  had  its  share  of  attention,  with  sharp  criticism  of 
certain  points,  but  in  the  most  kindly  spirit;  but  Park  came 
out  in  nothing  peculiar  or  calling  for  especial  attentioa 
today. 

Of  justification  it  is  also  unnecessary  to  add  more  th 
that  he  made  it  synonymous  with  forgiveness,  stripping  it 
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the  forensic  elements  of  the  older  Calvinism ;  and  that  he 
grounded  it  wholly  in  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

We  close  our  review  of  Park's  system  with  an  account 
of  his  eschatology.  He  brought  the  New  England  answer 
to  the  Universalists.  whicli  had  occupied  the  school  from  the 
very  beginning,  to  its  conclusion,  and  thus  completed  the 
New  England  attempt  to  render  a  3er\'ice  at  this  important 
point  to  the  general  cause  of  Christian  theology  as  well  as 
to  preserve  its  own  borders  from  the  intrusion  of  what  was 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  error.  For  this  reason  alone  it 
is  important  to  know  what  Park  had  to  say.  But  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree  is  it  necessary  that  any  history  of  New  England 
theology  should  close  with  a  statement  of  the  positions  upon 
eschatology  at  which  it  arrived,  because  it  was  at  this  point 
that  the  "new  theology"  which  has  succeeded  it  among  the 
Congregational  churches  first  manifested  itself.  In  the 
theological  seminaries,  it  was  at  Andover  itself,  and  among 
former  colleagues  and  pupils  of  Park's,  that  a  proposition 
was  made  looking  to  a  modification  of  the  severity  of  the 
New  England  conception  as  to  the  condition  of  the  heathen, 
which  proved  the  entering  wedge  of  a  new  eschatology  and 
a  new  theology  of  atonement  and  incarnation.  The  new 
will  not  be  understood  except  this  New  England  back- 
ground is  clearly  understood. 

We  may  limit  our  discussion  to  the  question  of  future 
punishment,  for  this  was  to  Park,  and  is  still  in  the  thinking 
of  the  day,  the  crucial  point  of  the  whole  theme.  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  Park  did  not  suppose  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  rate  woild  be  lost,  but  he  did  believe 
that  those  who  were  finally  impenitent  when  overtaken  by 
death  would  remain  in  sin  and  would  tc  punished  by  God 
forever.  It  is  his  support  of  this  doctrine  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  called. 

The  evils  which  come  upon  men  in  consequence  of  sin 
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and  which  possess  the  character  of  moral  discipline  are 
vided  by  Park  into  two  classes,  chastisement  and  punish- 
ment.  Chastisements  are  all  those  pains  inflicted  upon  a 
sentient  being  to  prevent  or  correct  sin,  or  to  secure  or  in- 
crease the  holiness  of  himself  or  other  beings.  All  the  evih 
coming  upon  us  in  consequence  of  sin  in  this  life  are  of  the 
nature  of  chastisement.  They  come  under  the  head  of 
grace,  and  are  reformatory,  corrective,  and  directly  bene- 
ficial in  their  character.  Punishment  is.  however,  some- 
thing radically  different.  "Real  punishment  is  pain  inflict- 
ed by  (he  Lawgiver  upon  the  transgressor  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  the  Lawgiver's  distributive  justice.  The  pain 
must  be  inflicted  by  the  Lawgiver,  upon  tlie  law-breaker, 
because  it  is  deserved,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  distributive 
justice."  The  meaning  of  distributive  justice  as  earlier 
brought  out  must  be  held  constantly  in  mind.  It  is  deter- 
mined by  benevolence;  for,  as  Park  adds  immediately  to 
the  definitions  just  given,  "the  design  of  distributive  jus-  n 
tice  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  universe."  ^H 

With  these  distinctions  as  to  discipline,  Park  now  pr^^ 
cecds  to  a  more  careful  explanation  of  the  design  of  punish- 
ment.   "What  is  the  design  of  God  in  satisfying  his  distri- 
butive justice?    Why  can  he  not  let  it  go  unsatisfied,  as  men 
often  do?"    This  question  he  answers: 

1.  Punishment   is   designed  to   vindicate  the   character  of  the  b' 
The  threats  of  the  law  are  nccessar>'  to  llic  very  idea  of  law. 
inHictJon  of  the  penalty  is  necessary  to  the  reality  of  the  threats, 
hence  to  the  maintenance  of  the  character  of  the  law. 

2.  Hence  punishment  is  desif^ed  to  honor  (he  character  of  the 
Lawfiiver.  It  expresses  his  benevolence,  because  he  thereby  inflicts 
those  evils  which  arc  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  good.  It  bonon 
his   distributive   justice,   his  holiness,   and  his   veracity. 

3.  Hence  the  design  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  sin  in  the  sub- 
jeclB  of  the  law,  and  to  promote  their  holiness. 

Up  to  this  point  many  of  the  advocates  of  final  restora- 
tion would  be  willing  to  keep  company  with  Park.    He  has 
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put  punishment  directly  upon  the  basis  of  the  divine  be- 
nevolence. But  he  next  lays  down  the  principle  that  "the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  eternal."  In  preparation 
for  the  proof  of  this  principle,  he  lays  down  a  number  of 
prehminary  propositions  which  contain  substantially  his 
apologetic  for  the  doctrine.    Thus  he  says: 

Gad's  government  respects  other  worlds  than  this.  The  Univer- 
sali.'it  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  God  will  make  a  race 
and  punish  the  majority  of  that  race.  But  he  might  punish  all  lor 
the  benefit  of  another  race,  or  for  many  races,  and  still  be  benevolent 
Positive  benefits  flow  to  others  from  condign  punishment.  One  gen- 
eration receives  benefits  from  the  simimary  visitation  of  the  law 
upon  a  previous  generation.  Still  we  suppose  that  the  majority  of 
this  race  will  be  saved.  Hell  in  the  universe  wilJ  occupy  no  greater 
place  in  comparison  than  ihe  stale's  prison  in  the  commonwealth. 
Again,  man  i»  free.  Mc  knows  that  if  he  sins  he  shall  be  punished, 
and  he  is  free  to  sin  or  to  refrain.  It  is  the  overloDking  of  this  fact 
thai  gives  so  much  difficulty  with  the  subject  of  punishment.' 

But  Park  went  even  fartlier  than  tliis  in  his  apologetic. 
Universalism  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  wicked 
men  will  finally  rci)cnt.  Park  nieets  this  po.sition  by  the 
proposition  that  "men  may  be  punished  even  if  they  are 
penitent."  He  may  have  believed,  upon  the  whole,  that 
every  penitent  being  would  somehow  be  saved.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  once  said  that  if  the  Devil  would  repent, 
God  would  find  some  way  to  save  him.  I  myself  never 
heard  this  remark,  and  have  heard  him  say  that  "no  atone- 
ment had  l»een  provided  for  the  devils  in  hell" — which  at 
least  hints  strongly  at  the  imp<:»ssibility  of  their  salvation 
even  if  they  should  repent.  AH  such  questions,  however, 
he  regarded  as  belonging  in  tlie  region  of  groundless  and 
unprofitable  speculations,  for  he  believed  firmly  that  men 
dying  impenitent  and  the  devils  would  continue  obstinately 
in  sin,  and  that  eternally.    Still  he  would  invalidate  the  last 

*  It  U  wortliy  of  f«mark  that  one  of  Ihc  lalnt  f<>nna  of  Ufilvtrtalitng,  thai  of 
Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon,  oi  Ronon,  involves  a  c>hlIo»ophy  ot  ifeleTininUtD.  God  Is 
fittilly  to  have  bii  way:  and  man'a  (tecdoni  is  niswathcd  in  a  divine  dclcrminUr). 
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refugee  of  his  opposers,  and  hence  he  maintained,  whatever 
might  be  our  speculations,  that  even  repentance  did  not 
carry  with  it  the  certainty  of  forgiveness,  for  "even  Christ, 
though  he  was  holy,  was  not  perfectly  happy,  but  was  the 
greatest  of  all  sufferers."  He  even  said:  "The  holier  a 
man  is.  the  greater  his  remorse  for  his  past  sins.  How  the 
redeemed  spirits  can  be  happy  in  spite  of  their  past  sins  is 
the  mystery  of  the  atonement  of  Christ." 

The  last  turn  of  thought  suggested  the  further  remark 
that 

the  distinctive  punishment  of  hell  is  remorse  and  the  other  painful 
emotioos  of  conscience.  Punishment  is  rational,  that  is.  it  is  produced 
according  to  die  nature  of  the  mind.  If  there  be  physicaJ  punish- 
ment, it  is  only  to  excite  the  action  of  conscience.  Ha  man  sin.  be 
shall  forc\'er  reAcct  upon  his  sin,  and  shall  let  conscience  work  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 

Park  is  now  prepared  to  begin  his  proof  of  the  doctrine. 
He  sets  the  rational  arguments  in  the  front 

1.  Sin  deserves  eternal  piiniahmcnt.  Sin  deserves  remorM  ol 
conscience.  This  is  an  axiom.  Now,  remorse  is  perpetual.  Guilt  u 
personal  and  eternal.  It  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  mind 
that  punislimcnt  should  diminish  ffuilt.  Once  (cuilty.  always  guilty. 
This  eternal  remorse  is  eternal  punishment.  "The  whole  idea  of 
hell  is  this:  You  have  been  free,  you  have  chosen  to  pursue  a  cer- 
tain course,  you  must  reflect  on  it  forever."  Thus  Park  adopted  what 
Emmons  called  his  own  special  contribution  to  the  subject  of  future 
puni^hment- 

2.  The  nature  of  conscience  proves  eternal  punishment  There  is 
a  presumption  that  the  mind  will  always  act  in  accordance  with  its 
present  laws.  It  is  a  law  of  conscience  to  inflict  pain  for  sin. 
Left  to  itself,  conscience  will  always  reprove  men  of  sin.  If  this  is 
not  to  be  so,  God  must  interfere  to  prevent  the  normal  action  of 
this  power  which  he  has  given  men.  He  is  under  no  (^lisation  to 
do  this,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  will,  and  the  very  nobility  of 
the  faculty  of  con.science  shows  how  irrrtional  It  is  to  suppose  that  be 
will  interfere.     Men  will  be  left  to  themselves. 

3.  The  fitness  of  eternal  punishment  to  tlie  nature  and  tendencies 
of  sin.  The  tendencies  of  a  single  sin  are  to  unending  evil.  EveT7 
sin  adds  to  the  facility  of  committing  another,  and  the  sin  of  ooe 
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man  tempts  another  to  sin.    It  is  fit  that  the  pain  which  thwarts  these 
tendencies  should  be  unending  also. 

4.  Men  way  be  punished  as  Iouk  as  they  sin,  and  they  will  sin 
forever.  The  mere  jKJjisibility  of  eternal  sin  renders  it  impossible  to 
prove  universal  salvation;  for  if  men  sin  forever,  they  will  be  pun* 
ished  forever.  But  there  i«  more  than  a  probability  here.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  impenitent  at  death  will  sin  forever.  Their  per- 
sistence in  sin  to  the  end  of  thi.s  life  leads  us  to  infer  that  they  will 
sin  forever;  unless  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary.  aiJ  there  is  tio 
such  evidence.  They  hive  remained  depraved  in  spite  of  good  influences, 
and  we  infer  that  they  will  remain  so  forever.  More,  they  grow 
worse  and  worse  under  good  influences.  Affliction  and  chastisement 
serve  only  to  harden  them,  if  they  ;cmatn  impenitent.  And,  then, 
the  Bible  represents  the  impenitent  as  continuing  in  sin,  a.t  long  as 
it  speaks  of  them  at  r.ll,  for  they  are  sinners  through  life,  at  death,  in 
the  intermediate  state,  at  the  judgment.  Now,  after  the  judgment 
certain  great  advantages  will  be  lost  to  them;  "from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away  that  which  he  hath."  And  there  will  be 
positive  dlsadvantagei :  the  power  of  habit,  intensified  and  accumu- 
lated, the  exasperating  effects  of  unsucces.tful  punishment,  etc.  All 
these  things  will  operate  to  perpetuate  sin,  just  as  similar  things  will 
operate  to  secure  the  ttcrnal  holiness  of  the  repenlant.  In  one  passage 
eternal  sin  seems  to  b;  asserted  of  a  certain  class :  "Whosoever  shall 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  ....  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin" 
(Mark  3:19). 

5.  The  holiness  ard  sincerity  of  God.  God  is  infinitely  holy.  He 
must  be  sincere  in  expressing  this  feeling,  and  the  sincere  expression 
of  God's  abhorrence  cf  sin  is  eternal  punishment. 

6.  The  benevolence  of  God.  We  have  already  touched  upon  this 
argument,  and  rcma:kcd  th?t  Park  could  not  maintain  eternal  pun- 
ishment upon  his  theory  of  the  divine  action,  unless  he  could  show  how 
benevolence  required  it.  This  he  now  more  fully  undertakes.  Avoid- 
ing the  unfortunate  expressions  of  flcpkins.  he  still  follows  the  essen- 
tial lines  of  his  argusient.     His  successive  points  are: 

a)  TJie  eternal  and  deserved  punishment  of  sin  docs  good.  It 
results  in  an  increase  of  holiness  in  the  universe,  because  men  are 
deterred  from  sin  by  the  fact  of  punishment.  It  thus  promotes  the 
general  good. 

b)  As  sin  tends  to  work  unending  injury,  benevolence  requires 
that  it  have  an  unerding  connection  with  pain  which  will  counteract 
tlic  tendency  of  sin.  This  would  not  be  so  if  men  did  not  deserve 
to  suffer,  but  (hey  do  deserve  to  suffer  all  that  is  useful  in  counteract- 
ing the  evils  which  their  sin  has  wrought 

c)  Benevolence  icciuires  of  God  to  hate  sin  more  than  any  object 
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7.  Tlie  veracity  of  God  prom  ocrai]  fam^nateBL. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  beoi  bosy  with  ibe  faaiowrf  aiCi^Mi 
wtucb  Park  hnaga  to  favor  of  tbe  doctrine,  ^"ith  tfau  Isad  he 
putet  to  the  biblical  doccrine;  for  it  is  his  poshioB  that  tbe  Bible,  wtiA 
l»  God's  word,  has  plainlf  decUmi  thai  there  will  be  ctoval  pmaA- 
ment,  and  heocc  if  God  has  told  as  th<  tnob— that  is,  if  be  is  Trvk 
hinucH — punishment  for  some  nnut  be  eternal.  As  this  is,  after  aH 
his  dedsirc  argument,  we  shall  trace  it  somewhat  csrcfnQjr. 

a)  Some  sins  arc  certainly  threatened  with  eternal  pamshment.  as 
ibe  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Uatt  13:31.  33),  tbe  sins  "nato 
death"  (I  John  5:16,  I7>,  and  those  who  fall  away  into  vtlfnt 
(Heh.  6^-6;  10:36.  27;  II  Peter  3:ao~23). 

b)  Some  sinners  never  will  be  saved,  e.  g-,  Jadas  (J6ba  i7.'9-ix; 
cf.  Mark  14:31). 

r)  The  Scriptures  dcdare  that  some  men  receive  Uieir  good  thiiigs 
chiefly  in  this  life  (Luke  6:24;  16:25:  Ps.  17:14)- 

d)  The  Scriptures  declare  that  men  of  a  certain  character  shaO 
not  be  saved  (John  .1:36;  Luke  14:24)- 

e)  The  Scriptures  <^lcclare  that  some  men  shall  perish,  or  be  *ie- 
stroycd  (II  Tbcss.  i  :9,  etc.). 

f)  Some  sinners  shall  be  subieded  to  the  action  of  instruments 
of  punishment  which  shall  be  eternal  (Matt.  3:1a,  etc.). 

g)  The  circumstances  under  which  sinners  are  said  to  be  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  imply  the  doctrine  of  eternal  exduskn 
(Luke  13:23-^;  Matt.  7:21-23;  Luke  16:26.  Note  that  there  is  no 
intimation  in  these  passages  of  repentance  upon  the  part  of  the  ex- 
cluded.). 

h)  The  doctrine  of  election  implies  hopeless  punishment  of  the 
□on-elcct. 
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•)  The  constant  and  great  contrast  between  the  state  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked. 

/)  The  express  asseriion.s  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  eternal,  (i)  The  onlv  works  which  wrilrrs  ol  the  New 
Tesianiicni  had  to  express  cltmiiy  (aiiir,  alibwtot),  they  used,  (a) 
The  same  words  arc  usetl  to  express  eternal  misery  as  to  express 
eternal   happiness,  or   (,3)    to  express  the  eternal  attributes  of  God. 

(4)  The  iame  words  are  used  to  express  the  happiness  of  the  riffht- 
eous  und  Ihe  misery  of  the  wicked  in  the  $.ime  verse   (Matt.  25:46). 

(5)  As  to  the  words  aluw  and  ai^J^»^M  the  prcdotnlnant  usage  is  in 
favor  of  tlieir  meaning  iinlitnited  duralion.  When  not  so  used,  their 
si(pu6cation  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  which  they  are 
applied,  or  by  positive  announcements,  lltere  are  no  such  limitations 
in  respect  to  these  words  when  used  of  future  punishment.  Our  own 
use  of  the  words  "always"  and  "forever,"  "eternal"  and  "eternity," 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  biblical  usage,  and  will  suggest  the  modes 
in  which  they  arc  used  in  the  Bible. 

k)  The  Bible  has  taught  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  in 
every  way  consistent  with  iu  style.  It  never  says  "eternity  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word,"  hut  that  is  not  the  style  of  the  Bible.  It 
does,  however,  teach  it  by  assertion  and  implication,  in  positive  and 
negative  forms,  with  all  variety  and  great  intensity.  It  could  do  no 
more. 

Thus  we  close  our  review  of  the  greatest  of  the  New 
England  systems.  For  logical  concatenation  and  power, 
for  argumentative  force,  for  compreliensiveness,  for  genu- 
ine liberality  in  the  treatment  of  principles  and  the  empha- 
sis placed  upon  the  essentials,  for  clearness  and  luminous- 
ness  of  discussion,  and  for  loyalty  to  the  great  doctrines  of 
e\'angelical  theolc^',  it  is  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequaled,  in 
the  history  of  Protestant  dogmatics.  It  is  a  i>ermanent 
loss  to  the  cause  that  its  author  did  not  himself  issue  it  in 
the  form  of  a  treatise.  Its  defect  was  its  failure  to  com- 
pose the  strife  between  the  idea  of  liberty  involved  in  its 
fundamental  theory,  that  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  its 
theory  of  the  will.  Park  did,  as  we  may  believe,  the  best 
that  can  be  done  with  the  elements  which  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  him.  His  failure  at  this  point  forces  irresistibly 
upon  us  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  success  in  the 
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tadc  whidi  New  Engtend  theology  had  act  before  it— to 
free  Calvinittu,  while  it  still  retained  its  characteristic  fci- 
tures,  from  die  paralyziiig:  load  of  a  doctrine  of  inabilitjr. 
Our  tadc  win  therefore  not  be  done  tiQ  we  have  raised  d^ 

qizestioD. 


CONCLUSION 


have  now  traced  the  rise,  course,  and  culmination 
of  New  England  theologj-  as  a  distinct  school  of  thought. 
But  nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  it  than  its  collapse. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1880  it  was  in  controT  of^U 
of  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  Congregational  de- 
nomination, with  possibly  a  single  exception,  and  of  some 
of  the  Presbyterian.  At^JVndover  the  chair  of  theology 
was  occupied  by  Park,  at  Yale  by  Harris,  at  Oberlin  by 
Fairchild,  at  Chicago  by  Boardman.  Fifteen  years  later 
these  teachers  had  all  been  replaced,  and  in  no  case  by  a 
man  who  could  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  New 
England  school.  It  had  endured  more  than  150  years;  it 
had  become  dominant  in  a  great  ecclesiastical  denomina- 
tion; it  had  founded  every  Congregational  seminary;  and, 
as  it  were,  in  a  night,  it  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  For  this  remarkable  and  almost  unprecedented 
phenomenon  there  must  be  some  instructive  explanation. 

In  this  concluding  chapter,  therefore,  we  retrace  our 
steps  from  the  beginning,  in  the  effort  to  gain  that  wider 
understanding  of  our  history  which  the  multitude  of  de- 
tails may  have  hindered  us  from  gaining  hitherto,  and 
which  shall  disclose  to  us  the  secret  of  its  fateful  termina- 
tion. 

The  history  of  Calvinism  presents  to  the  historical 
student,  and  presented  to  the  slowly  awakening  conscious- 
ness of  our  fathers  as  they  themselves  lived  through  a  por- 
tion of  it,  a  mighty  indictment  against  the  system.  It 
seemed  in  its  beginning,  when  men  felt  themselves  the  elect 
of  God  antl  predestined  to  the  pulling-down  of  strong- 
holds, a  powerful  Incentive  to  faith  and  activity.  It  hurled 
the  scanty  forces  of  a  half-drowned  Holland  against  the 
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mightiest  empire  of  the  day  in  the  Eighty  Years'  War,  and 
gave  them  victory.  It  tore  at  the  same  time  an  empire 
from  the  grasp  of  Austria.  It  elevated  England  to  the 
position  of  the  leading  European  power.  It  created  Eng- 
lish freedom.  This  was  all  upon  a  great  scale;  but  it  could 
also  fire  the  hearts  of  the  humble  and  enable  them  to  effect 
great  things,  and  had  forever  laid  its  claim  to  the  grateful 
appreciation  of  America  when  it  created  out  of  the  peasants 
of  Scrooby  and  Bawtry  in  Yorkshire  a  church  which  had 
the  energy  to  face  exile  and  the  unknown  dangers  of  a  new 
continent  for  their  faith's  sake.  Thus  activity  mi|jht  seem 
tp  be  of  its  very  essence.  __But  experience  in  the  new  land,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  had  shown  that  this  was  not  so.  It  m 
conceived  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  so  obscured  human 
freedom  that  it  exercised,  when  operating  in  any  locality 
undisturbed  for  a  long  period,  a. paralyzing  effee^  upon 
human  jnitiatiye.  Assisted,  as  this  effect  was  in  New  Eng- 
land, b3*  the  influences  of  a  frontier  situation,  it  proved  well- 
nigh  fatal  to  the  churches.  Theology  was  gradually 
atisngling  life.  This  was  tlie  more  so  because,  again,  the 
system  proved  itself  to  be  non-ethical,  laying  stress  upon4he 
external,  and  not  encouraging — sometimes  discouraging — 
attention  to  the  inner  meaning  of  spiritual  processcSj  mak- 
ing holiness  a  state,  entered  into  by  justi6cation  consequent 
upon  an  experience  essentially  mysterious — faith — ^and^con- 
sisting  in  an  attitude  of  the  soul  and  not  in  its  activities. 
What  was  holiness  in  itself?  The  system  hadjin  answer. 
What  were  the  virtues?  Temperance,  meekness,  loveTetc., 
said  the  system.  Why  was  temperance  a  virtue,  and  by 
what  law  were  its  demands  to  be  formulated  and  inter- 
preted? There  was  no  answer.  How  shall  I  live  a  holy 
life?  Do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  replied  the  system. 
Thus  all  was  external ;  not  so  much  so  as  Rome  had  made 
it,  fof^^TlH  was  still  emphasized^  and  in  some  way  souls 


whom  God  had  touched  still  found  their  way  to  personal, 
facc-to-face  communion  with  him.  The  soul  could  not  pass 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  without  an  inquiry  as  to  its 
real  possession  of  grace,  as  it  could  in  the  old  church; 
but  under  forensic  justification  and  the  "imputation"  to  a 
man  of  both  sin  and  righteousness  which  were  not  his,  his^ 
salvation,  was  in  ^mt  danger  of  being  a  thing  in  which, 
however ^great  his,  concern,  his  part  was  little  or  nothing. 
The  indictment  was  that  the  system  was  injurious  to  prac-  ^-"l 
ticaLxcligion. 

This  indictmenj^  was  reinforced  by  the  tendencies^f  the 
times.  New  forces  were  entering  into  the^  thought  of  the 
wodd,  and  of  the  New  World  across  the  Atlantic,  during 
the  century  in  which  Calvinism  was  on  its  trial  there,  and 
was  getting  its  sentence.  In  1637  Descartes  had  introduced 
the  appeal  to  consciousness  intQ„[nodem  philosophy,  and 
under  Locke  (1632-1704)  it  had  become  domiciled  in  all 
English  thinking.  Consciousness  had  given  a  new  doC' 
trJnSLOf  freedom,  as  we  have  traced  in  the  pages  of  Locke 
himself,  which  was  destined  to  become  more  and  more 
clamorous  till  it  got  a  real  recognition  from  leading  think- 
ers. Ajiewjeligious  experience,  had  come  in.  manifesting 
itself  in  world-wide  revivals  beginning  with.  _Ed wards  in 
America  and  wijtl_\yesIcyL  in  England*  Gradually  a  new 
ethical  sense,  and  a_great  usion  of  the  true  meaning  of 
virtue  and  holiness,  had  dawned  upon  the  philospphic_and 
religious  mind.  .And,  al>ove  all.  the  new  method  of  dealing 
with  the  objects  of  thinking,  introduced  by  thejong^  neg- 
lected treatise  ot  Francis  Bacon  (1620),  the  inductive,  the 
exact  antithesis  of  the  characteristic  method  of  Calvinism,  / 
had  received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  work  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  (1672,  etc.),  and  was  soon  (1778)  to  show  its 
importance  in  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  Lavoisier. 
All  this  ferment  of  thought  meant  much  more  for  Cal- 
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vinism  and  for  religion  than  the  protest  of  Arminianis 
had  meant,  thcuigh  at  first  it  took  the  direction  of  assisting 
the  Arminian  movement  onward.  It  meant  in  New  Eng- 
land a  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  the  system  and  its  essen- 
tial mpdificalkia. 

The  study  of  the  history  just  completed  has  shown  as 
what  New  England  attempted  to  do.  Seizing  upon  these 
new  instniments  of  thought,  the  Fathers  sought  Jo^  re- 
state the  oldjheology  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  objectjoru 
and  yet  maintain  it  in  all  its  great  central  positions.  The 
correctness  of  Calvinism  in  general  was  not  questioned.  It 
seemed  so  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their 
religious  experience  so  thoroughly  sustained  its  leading 
principles,  especially  its  great  determining  principle,  the 
sovereignty  of  God;  it  was,  further,  to  so  large  an  extent 
the  common  conviction  of  the  Protestant  theological  world, 
that  they  did  not  suspect  that  perhaps  these  new  prin- 
ciples of  thinking  might  lead  really  away  from  Calvinism 
to  something  quite  different.  Radical  as  the  positions 
some  of  our  divines  were,  they  always  seemed  to 
selves  conservative.  They  were  defending — in  a  new  way. 
possibly,  but  still  defending— rthe  old  syston.  Till  near  the 
last  they  all  clung  to  Westminster  as  they  clung  to  Edwards. 
To  make  the  old  armor  still  more  impervious  and  still  nroi 
efficient  was  their  purpose  and  their  hope. 

Incidentally  they  effected  some  great  things — to  which 
will  be  best  that  we  turn  before  we  pass  to  the  greater  ques- 
tion of  their  ultimate  success.  The  conservative  tendency  led 
at  first  to  the  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the, will  by  Edwards. 
Still  in  him  even  the  tendency  of  tlic  day  toward  a  real 
freedom  was  so  strong  that  he  gave  man  practically  a  much 
larger  freedom  than  his  theory  allo\yed.  The  n^  prin- 
ciple of  consciousness,  the  more  it  was  consulted,  spake  the 
more  dearly  for  freedom;  and  hence  the  school  went  on, 
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by  very  gradual  steps,  and  with  many  a  digression,  but 
steadily,  toward  a  better  doctrine,  till  it  met  with  a  certain 
check,  upon  which  it  paused,  hesitated,  and  fell  back  into 
the  old  Edwardean  determinism.  They  also  ascribed  a  real 
character  to  God  in  teaching  that  his  moral  attributes  were 
comprised  in  love,  which  was  a  choice,  and  a  choice  of  some- 
thing-which  y^  t^n  understand,  viz.,  the  highest  good  "of 
all  sentient  being!  Goa  wasilius  made  an  intelligible  and 
unitable_beiiig,  and  taken  at  this  vital  jwnnt  out  of  that 
re^m  of  mystery  which  ni;ty  t.ivitr  ;i  irrt.iin  kind  (3f  raj)- 
ture  on  the  part  of  devotees^  but  is  fatal  to  a  rational  and 
enduring  piety.  Probably  no  service  that  the  school  ren- 
dered surpassed  this  in  importance.  To  uproot  that  \vhole 
view  of  God  which  spoke  of  his  arbitrary  will  as  if  it  might 
effect  anythm^,  and  culminated  in  affTrming:  that  even  the 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong  depended  upon  the  divine 
fiat,  and  to^constnict  our  idea  of  God  from  the  nature  of 
man__whom  God  had  made  in  his  own  image,  was  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  religion.  For  religion  is  at  bottom  com- 
monion  with  God;  and  we  cannot  commune  with  a^  being 
totally  unlike  ourselves,  and  who  might  have  made  us  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  we  are.  They  thus  ethicized  theol- 
SSy*  3"'^  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  nature  of  faith, 
regeneration, comersion, justification, prayer, the  divine  gov- 
ermrient,  and  the  atonement.  They  necessarily  broke  down 
thereh3dhe_iorensic^  system  of  Calvinism  and  introduced 
a  new  era  o^  practical  activity  in  the  church.  Tjius  Ed- 
wards was^^e  greatest  evangelist  whom  New  England 
had  ever  known ;  Hopkins  first  suggested  foreign  missions, 
the  direct  result  of  his  work  being  that  current  of  interest 
which  produced  the  hay-stack  prayer-meetings  and  the 
American  Board  of  Comniissioners  for  Foreign  Missions; 
Woods,  a  jHopkinsian.  formed  Andover  Seminary;  the 
New  England  ministers  became  the  founders  of  that  won- 
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derful  belt  of  colleges.  Marietta^  Obcrlin,  Olivet.  Illinois, 
Beloit,  Iowa.  Tabor,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  that  chain  of  churches 
of  the  Congregational  order,  which  now  extend  from 
Albany  to  San  Francisco.  Whatever  dse  the  school  did  or  | 
failed  to  do,  it  made  it  necessary  that  the  theology  which 
should  replace  it  should  be  priniarily  ethical,  both  in  its  j 
doctrine  of  man  and  jrf  God._  ^H 

Another  such  service  which  tlie  school  rendered  was  in  " 
preparing  tlie  way  for  a  comparatively  peaceful  and  easy 
transition  to  the  new  order  of  things  when  new  tendencies 
of  thought  came  in  to  dominate  the  mind.  Whether  com- 
petent itself  to  serve  the  new  age  or  not,  it  made  the  way 
open  for  some  other  one  to  serve  it.  It  had  familiarized 
the  New  England  mind  with  the  idea  of  theological  modi- 
fication; and  men  could  hence  believe  that  in  the  strange 
proposals  of  Darwinism  there  might,  after  all,  be  some  fJ 
germs  of  improvement.  When  the  storms  of  biblical  criti-  ^B 
cism  burst  upon  the  American  world,  there  was  genuine 
panic  in  denominations  which  had  been  trained  under  a 
less  liberal  system;  but  Congregationalism,  especially  when 
it  had  been  taught  by  Park  to  lay  stress  upon  the  religious 
contents  of  the  Bible  in  distinction  from  its  outward  form, 
could  await  with  great  patience  for  the  outcome  of  the 
scholarly  in\'estigations  of  trusted  leaders,  and  could  even 
afford  a  refuge  to  .scholars  frwn  its  Presbj-terian  daughter-  ^j 
church,  like  H.  P.  Smith,  till  the  stress  of  persecution  shouldi^B 
be  overblown.  With  its  elastic  system  of  maintaining  orth>^^ 
doxy,  it  could  waive  for  a  time  insistence  upon  p(jints  of 
doctrine  as  to  which  there  was  actual  question  among  com- 
petent thinkers,  and  emphasize  essentials.  While  at  the 
present  writmg  (1906)  the  outcome  is  by  no  means  clear, 
and  the  "new  theology"  of  this  day  is  still  quite  nebulous, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Congregationalism  is  in  a  state 
of  theological  peace,  and  that  its  doctrinal  discussions  have 


not  seriously  affected  its  practical  efficiency  in  the  nation  or 
in  tiie  world.  The  temper  of  mind  which  has  produced  this 
happy  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  denominational  atmos- 
phere which  has  rendered  it  possible^  are  the  gifts  to  the 
new  time  of  the  school  of  thought  which  has  now  passed 
from  view. 

All  these  are  wonderful  achievements,  upon  which  it 
would  be  a  happy  lot  if  one  were  permitted  to  expatiate. 
But  the  theme  presses  to  the  answer  of  the  question :  Was 
the  school  crowned  with  a  real  success  upon  the  largest 
scale?  Was  its  theology,  were  its  distinctive  theories,  its 
systematizing  principles,  of  permanent  value?  Or  did  its 
collapse,  so  sudden,  and  so  complete,  prove  that  it  had 
failed,  and  was  essentially  incapable  of  propagating  itself? 

We  m  jst  reply  ( i )  that  it  failed  when  it  sacrificed  free- 
dom to  the  Calvinism  of  the  old  system.  Calvinism  exalts 
the  sole  causality  of  God ;  and  New  England  theology  found 
a  scheme  of  determinism  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  otusality.  It  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  from  con- 
sciousness for  freedom ;  and  that  argument  almost  carried 
the  day.  But  to  save  the  Calvinism,  at  last  the  word  went 
iorth  for  determinism :  and  when  the  new  theology  uttered 
this  fiat,  it  pronounced  at  the  same  time  its  own  judgment. 
Determinism  belongs  with  materialism.  The  church  was 
moving  onward  to  a  conflict  such  as  it  had  never  seen,  w  ith 
materialism  in  philosophy  and  with  the  materialistic  spirit  in 
practical  life.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  theory  that  the  body 
is  the  man ;  that  there  Is  no  soul,  but  all  his  thoughts  and 
passions  and  purposes  are  the  fruit  of  his  brain ;  that,  there- 
fore, every  human  phenomenon  stands  under  the  strict  law 
of  cause  and  effect.  Every  deterministic  theology  is  the 
unconscious  ally  of  this  theory.  On  the  other  side  stood 
Christianity,  teaching  that  man  is  an  immortal  and  spiritual 
being,  possessing  a  body  as  the  organ  of  impressions  and  of 
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activities,  and  possessed  of  personality  and  freedom  as 
his  inalienable  characteristics.  The  Christian  church  knew 
it  needed  a  philosophy  which  could  sustain  this  position.  It 
needed  a  clear  doctrine  oC  freedom,  practical  and  theoret- 
ical. When  New  England  theology  refused  to  give  it  such 
a  doctrine,  the  church  turned  away  from  it.  The  church 
also  turned  away  from  the  other  survivals  of  an  a  priori 
conception  of  God,  from  the  contradiction  with  the  theory 
of  virtue  and  with  the  ethical  conception  of  God  which  lay 
in  the  idea  of  God's  unchangeableness,  absolute  foreknowl- 
edge and  absolute  decrees,  etc.  The  drift  of  all  the  vital 
new  thoughts  was  away  from  Calvinism ;  but  New  England 
theology  still  professed  to  be,  and  was,  Calvinistic  This 
was  its  condemnation. 

(2)  This  trouble  lay  in  the  a  priori  character  of  much 
of  the  reasoning  with  which  the  system  was  still  defended. 
Never  was  a  theologian  more  determined  to  pursue  the 
a  posteriori  melliod  than  Park;  but  even  he  had  a  priori 
suppositions  upon  these  topics  which  infected  his  system. 
The  theology  had  not  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
ductive method,  because  it  did  not  yet  know  what  it  means 
to  obtain  the  facts  upon  which  an  induction  can  be  based 
It  had  no  conception  of  such  processes  of  research  as  those 
by  which  Darwin  got  at  the  facts  upon  which  he  founded 
his  theory  of  evolution.  Its  failure  to  appreciate  Dar- 
winism largely  flowed  from  its  failure  to  understand  how 
comprehensive  and  thorough  his  experiments  had  been. 
However  hospitable  some  of  the  leaders,  like  Park,  were  to 
all  new  ideas,  and  however  careful  to  clear  the  way  for  any 
future  prevalence  of  Darwinism,  still  the  system  was  too 
fully  committed  to  a  multitude  of  presuppositions,  such  as 
the  special  creation  of  each  human  soul,  and  the  entire  sep- 
aration of  humanity  from  the  animal  world  in  dignity  and 
meaning,  to  be  able  to  survive  the  triumph  of  evolution  as 
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a  philosophy  of  man  and  of  life.  It  made  its  children  able 
to  sit  down  to  the  patient  investigations  iJiat  lay  before  them 
in  sociology,  psychology,  and  nature;  this  was  its  immortal 
service.  But  it  had  not  itself  entered  into  the  new 
inheritance. 

Neither  did  it  succeed  (3)  in  answering  fully  the  qxies- 
tions  put  it  within  its  own  circle  as  to  the  centra!  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  system.  The  Unitarian  questionings  were  not 
met,  but  the  evangelical  doctrines  carried  hy  a  tour  de  force, 
by  a  mere  appeal  to  authority ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
were  depotentiated  in  the  interest  of  a  partial  answer  to  these 
questionings.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  "nov  theol- 
ogy" of  1880  on  depontentiated  the  Trinity  still  further,  in- 
clined away  from  a  true  incarnation,  and  preserved  only  the 
shadow  of  an  objective  atonement  If  these  tendencies 
were  to  be  made  a  cause  of  reproach  to  anybody,  that 
reproach  must  fall  primarily  upon  our  elder  new  theology. 
Its  failure  to  get  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  its  reference  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  to  a  "divine  constitution," 
its  blindness  to  the  help  offered  it  in  its  last  days 
hf  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  heredity,  further  ac- 
cderatted  the  day  of  its  own  rejection.  A  theology 
which  resorted  for  the  defense  of  the  most  important  Chris- 
tian doctrines  to  an  ipse  dixit,  even  if  this  self-contained 
and  unanswering  authority  were  that  of  the  Bible,  was 
thereby  condemned — yes,  self -condemned,  since  its  great 
principle  and  the  driving  force  of  its  long  theological  labors  I 
had  been  that  whatever  was  biblical  was  therefore  ralionaU' 

Hence  there  were  three  things  in  particular  which  it  was 
a  pressing  necessity  that  New  England  theology  should  do : 

I.  Abandon  the  Calvinistic  conception  and  use  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  favor  of  a  new  recognition  of  the 
facts  of  human  nature. 
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2.  Readjust  itself  to  an  evolutionary  view  of  revelation 
and  of  human  history. 

3.  Introduce  the  new  idea  of  a  living:,  and  not  an  ab- 
stract, God  into  its  Christology, 

As  a  practical  fact,  the  leaders  of  this  theolog>'  were  an* 
able  to  do  these  thingfs.  When  their  successors  came  into 
our  theological  chairs,  they  found  they  could  not  do  their 
manifest  professional  duty  and  make  use  of  their  predeces- 
sors' labors.  It  was  necessary  to  begin  again.  Just  as  the 
old  exegesis  was  antiquated  by  a  new  point  of  view  of  all 
theological  themes,  the  old  theology  was  also  antiquated.  So 
far  as  tlic  theology  built  upon  the  old  at  all,  it  was  in- 
volved in  vagueness  and  confusion.  Even  such  leaders  u 
Samuel  Harris,  who  were  themselves  substantially  upon  the 
New  England  basis,  felt  compelled  to  build  their  identical 
theolog)'  upon  other  foundations  and  with  other  instni- 
ments.  The  pupils  of  Harris  took  the  new  foundations, 
and  newer  still,  and  built  something  which  was  also  new. 
And  thus  New  England  theology  perished  from  the  earth. 

Perished,  at  any  rate,  for  the  time.  The  questions  of  the 
present  hour  are  still  more  fundamental  than  those  with 
which  New  England  theology  or  its  immediate  successors 
have  had  to  concern  themselves.  A  ringing  call  is  sounding 
through  the  air'  to  face  the  true  issue,  the  reality  of  God's 
su()ernatural  interference  in  the  history  of  man  versus  the 
universal  reign  of  unmodified  law.  TTie  question  is  not 
whether  the  old  e^'angclical  scheme  needs  some  adjustments 
to  adapt  it  to  our  present  knowletlge,  but  whether  its  most 
fundamental  conception,  the  very  idea  of  the  gospel,  is  Iruf, 
A  religion  founded  upofi  God's  self-revelation  of  himsdf, 
or  a  pure  rationalism  by  which  truth  in  religion  is  attained 
as  it  is  in  physics,  or  any  other  realm  of  knowledge — these 
are  the  antitheses.     Before  this  all  the  half-way  compro- 

'  For  exuaple,  in   George  B.   Foclcr*s  Finality  af  titf  CItriaiam   tttligien. 
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mises  of  the  present  day  must  be  given  up.  Men  must  take 
sides.  They  must  be  for  the  gospel  or  against  it.  Evasions 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  evangelical  miracles  must  be  aban- 
doned. Criticism  which  renders  every  individual  lineament 
of  the  portrait  i>f  Oirist  uncertain  must  put  an  end  to  its 
indefiniteness  and  either  give  us  a  Christ,  or,  confessing  that 
it  knows  nothing  reliable  about  him,  must  attempt  the 
fommlation  of  a  theology  which  has  no  Christ  except  as 
it  has  a  Socrates  and  a  Confucius,  if  it  can. 

What  the  future  may  hold,  no  eye  of  man  can  discern. 
But  if  this  great  contest  l>e  decided  in  favor  of  the  evan- 
gelical theology,  then  the  fundamental  distinctions  by  which 
the  New  England  Fathers  sought  to  define  the  holiness  of 
God  and  bring  the  virtue  of  man  into  harmony  and  likeness 
with  it,  their  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  Christ,  their  better 
conception  of  the  free<!om  and  activity  of  man,  will  no  doubt 
receive  renewed  attention.  If  the  interval  shall  have  suf- 
ficed to  break  certain  illusions  which  they  cherished,  it  will 
not  have  occurred  in  vain.  The  future  evangelical  the- 
ology even  of  New  England  will  not  be  "the  New  England 
theology,"  but  to  it  that  theolriig)'  will  then  lie  found  to  have 
contributed  some  of  its  most  important  principles. 

"Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it 
abideth  by  itself  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit." 
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of  an  individual.) 


Abbadie,  J.:   book,  313. 

ABnjTY:  natural,  78;  commensurate 
with  obligation,  83,  90,  434;  Bel- 
lamy on,  Tio;  Hopkins  emphatic 
on,  177;  Taylor  on,  349;  Park 
gives  a  new  inne  to.  260,  365. 

Actual  sin:  "no  other  sin  but,"  175. 
See  Sim,  voujntary. 

Adah:  connection  of  nure  with,  87, 
508;  cf.  376,  467. 

Attectioks,  holV:  Edwards  on,  57; 
natural,  that  are  not  holy,  loi. 

A«ency:  moral,  implies  freedom,  348; 
human  and  divine,  as  established 
by  Emmons,  350. 

AiLEN.  A.  V.  G.:  book,  47;  died,  48. 

Ames,  Wiluau:  his  Medulla  a  text- 
book, 16. 

Akdover  Seminaky:  founded,  780; 
tffkrs  pari  in  the  Unitarian  cunlro- 
vcrsy,  jSq  3. ;  parties  at  the  founda- 
tion of,  357;  unites  irreconcilable 
positions,  379;  influence  of,  389  tf., 
»99.  304.  334.  471  ff- 

ANTnuopoLOCv:  Hopkins'.  194;  New 
England  positions,  (815,  383;  1833, 
315- 

Arianisii,  274. 

AituiNiANUiu:  conflict  with  Calvinism, 
6;  Wcslcyan,  7;  in  New  England, 
7;  beginning  of  contest  with,  21: 
tendennes  t<iw.ird,  43;  ultacked  by 
Edwards,  53,  62  S.;  defects  of,  at 
that  time.  76,  77;  an  apgieal  to 
coDsdousness,  80;  a  source  at  Uni- 
larianism,  373. 

Atonemekt:  limited,  14;  Pynchon 
on,  16;  Morton's  definition,  18; 
Bellamy  introduces  the  Orotian 
theory,  113;  general  atonement, 
116;  Hopkins  on,  177;  chapter  on, 
189,  19S;  Edwards,  Jr.,  on,  nj^; 
West  on,  304;  Emmons  makes  the 
idea  of  moral  go\-emment  promi- 
nent, 2  to;  Grifhn,3i3;  Qurgc,  sia; 


Taylor,  313;  Finney.  91^,  454;  ex- 
tent of  atonement  genera),  316;  im- 
putation rejected,  an  ,  summary  to 
this  point,  223;  Channing  on,  3S8; 
Ware  demanas  a  new  rationale  of, 
311;  progress  in,  31c;  Emmons  on 
gntce  in,  355;  Bushnell's  studies, 
416;  Harris  grounds  in  Cove,  437; 
Park's  prcsentatioD,  510;  his  tlwury, 
518. 
AucuBTIME,  48,  87,  497,  503;  quoted, 
145,  174,  3&3;  interpreted  by  L. 
Beechcr,  434. 

Baldwin,  Thomas:  sermon,  aSi. 

Balfouk,  Walter:  Inquiry,  337;  no 
place  of  eternal  punishment,  337; 
impression  made,  33S;  a  second 
Inquiry,  339;  the  Three  Essays, 
330;  iltusioD  as  to  his  own  services, 
338- 

Ballof,  Hosea:  elTecLi  transfer  of 
UnivccsaLism  to  Unitarian  basis, 
317;  Treaiise  on  Atoitfmrnf,  318; 
denies  freedom,  319,  331;  origin  of 
evil,  330;  effects  of  sin,  331;  011  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  337;  death  of 
Christ,  333;  endless  punishment, 
333;  umversal  salvatlim,  334;  re- 
ception of  his  work,  335. 

Baptisu:  distress  about.  sS;  mean- 
ing of  Roman  nmception  of,  458. 

Barnarh,  John:   sermon,  375. 

Barnes,  Albert,  4<;oi  sermon  on 
The  Way  of  i'o/vu/Knt.  451. 

Baxter,  Richard:  adopted  the  Oro- 
tian theory  of  atonement,  1 14. 

Beecher,  Edward:  on  the  issue  with 
Unitarian  is  ni,  308;  his  own  solu- 
tion, 309. 

Beecher,  Lyman:  relation  to  Dwight 
36a;  call  to  Lane,  430;  theology, 
433  IT.;   illustration  of  dectton,  504. 

Bbllamv,  Joseph:  chapter  on,  *io7 
ff.;     circumstances    in    which    he 
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worked,  107;  works,  108;  Trm  Re- 
tigien  DeJineaUd,  108;  rrlation  ta 
Edwarils'  tbcory  of  virtue.  106;  a 
Calvinist,  109;  nrw  preaching,  iit; 
original  aio.  1 1  a ;  election,  113; 
alanemenl,  115;  general  atonement, 
tt6;  total  depravity,  117;  PermiS' 
Mm  of  Sin,  118;  relation  tu  Ed- 
wards, 119;  a  new  force  in  New 
England.  137;  referred  to,  131;  pre- 
ciinor  ai  Hopkins  as  to  "Milling- 
Deis  to  be  damned."  156;  school  of, 
i8q;  Trtaiise  oh  tJu  Divinity  of 
Ckrisl,  J75. 

BcLaBAU:  Life  o)  LindsUy.  iZi. 

BENEvoLeNC£:  the  essence  of  virtue, 
95  i  distinguiftbefl  inxa  compla- 
cence, 96;  can  there  be  any  virtxie 
without,  99  i  relation  of,  tocscbatol- 
ogy,  197. 

Beskxlev:  influence  of,  on  Edwards, 
43,  64;  on  Wcsl.  iy>;  on  the  New 
England  school,  339,  341;  on  Em- 
mons, 341,  3431  abandonment  of, 
346,  34a,  47a- 

BlBtE:  see  ScRipmtes. 

BtmcE,  Calkb:  Scripturt  Doctrine  of 
Alouement,  212,  220',  no  imputa- 
tion, aaa. 

Burton,  Asa,  214,  333;  his  Estoys, 
*J43;  three  distinct  faculties  of  the 

mind.  343;  "taste,"  343:  dc&nition 
of  frrcdiMn,  344;  necessarian,  345; 
summary,  345. 
BustiNfiLL,  Horace:  his  theology, 
401  fl.,  a  preacher,  401;  his  du- 
advantages,  40a ;  his  prevalent 
method,  intuition,  403;  nu  early 
difficulties,  404;  on  language,  404: 
fallacy  of  verbal  rca&oning,  406; 
his  emphasis  on  tlie  religious  life, 
408;  on  the  Trinity,  409.  410; 
Chrislolijgy,  4roi  preserves  Christ's 
humanity,  410;  likeness  to  RiLschI, 
413;  on  Christian  nurture,  413; 
reviv&h,  413  (T.;  as  ivn  ^ipolngist, 
415;  on  aU^ncment,  416;  rejects 
New  Englnncl  view,  while  sub- 
stantially holding  it,  418;  positive 
service,  419;  efforts  to  gain  an  ob- 
jective theoT)*.  420;  his  retirement, 
422;  referred  (o,  5 1 1 ;  quoted,  524, 

CALVm:   quoted,  97;   died,  64,  87. 


Calmmish:  cvdes  in,  6;  Edwatth' 
high,  49,  50,  79;  dctenninbtic,  79; 
Uopkins',  156,  171;  cannot  be 
Riaintiincd  u[ion  the  basts  of  fnc- 
dom,  446,  Park's  attachment  n 
5021  its  history-  an  indictment  of, 
543  i  the  forces  that  compelled  ren> 
ion  of,  545. 

Campbell,  Macleod,  415. 

CAtlSE:    defined  by  Edwards,  63,  ^ 
God  the  only  efficient,   230,  141; 
second  causes  cSkient,  347. 

Certainty  :  Christian,  Edwards  oa 
58;  certainty  as  to  moral  action, 
348,  ass,  444. 

Chalcedok  Chkistologv,  tq/b. 

Chakming.  W.  E.:  (quoted,  198:  es- 
ters on  the  Unitanan  contTovrrs}', 
381;  relations  to  onhodoxy,  aSai 
Baltimore  Krmon,  383  ff.;  od  the 
Trinity.  284,  Chri»toli>g)-,  385,  disp 
tinctive  serrtce,  387;  moral  perfec- 
tion of  God,  387;  total  depravity, 
388;  atonement,  388;  other  poiflU, 
289 ;  Col  vinism  contradicts  tlic 
divine  Ime,  389;  partial  justifica- 
tion of  his  views  of  orthodoxy,  390. 

Chastisekejtt:  uficd  to  describe  the 
sutlerings  of  Christ  by  Pyncbon.  17; 
distingui sited  by  Park  from  punish- 
ment. 534. 

Chauncy,     Presioemt      Cbaklis: 

Book,  30;  read  Grotius,  114;  

Charles,  Jr.,  minister  in  BostDo: 
book,  56;  dtcd,  90;  argttes  for 
ITniversalism,  199,  ao6. 

CnAtntnr,  Isaac:  book,  31;  contn* 
diets  the  Nircne  Creed,  31. 

Chriiitology;  orthodox,  challenged. 
376;  substAnlially  Nestnriun,  376; 
Channing's  criticism.  185;  Sttuirt's 
discusBon,  296;  Chakedon's  fail- 
ure, 396;  Taylor  adds  nothing,  31  j; 
poattion  of,  about  1833.  314;  Em- 
mons', 344 

CiiCBB,  Thouas,  66. 

CiruBCH:  Congregatiorud  ides,  of, 

CiAP,  THoyAs:  essay  on  virtue,  tja 

Clark.  Peter:  book,  85. 

Ct^RKE,  SainjEL,  43,  66;  impravta 
the  Orotian  theory.  114;  an  ht- 
minian,  374. 
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CLA81CX,  W.  N.:  quoted,  535. 

COBBETT,  Thouas:  book,  30. 

CocmiAN,  Wiluam:  propounds  doc- 
trine of  simplicity  of  moral  action, 
4581  contribution  to  New  Kngland 
theology,  463. 

couplacencb,  96,  98. 

Conscience,  natoial,  100. 

CoNSctOL'SNESs:     appeal    to,    made. 

338,  35a,  353*  '571  evaded.  We-tt, 
aaq;  Edwaids,  Jr.,  JjS;  ruuon  and, 
dificrcnt  sources  of  knowledge,  351. 

Constitution,  diving:  Edwarda'  use 
of  the  idea.  87;   Park's,  508. 

COLUAN,  Denjaiun.-  cited,  4^. 

Cooke,  PaksonS:  Xfodem  Univer- 
saiism  Expotti,  339,  •337. 

Cotton,  Jous,  *23;  and  Mr»,  Anne 
Hutcbinson,  33;  not  clear  aa  10 
faith,  2b;  book,  30;  quoted  by 
I.  Mather,  33. 

Covenant,  Half-Way:  beginniogs  of, 

28;  franchise,  28;  destribed,  31; 
the  decisive  arguments  for,  34; 
effects  of,  35 ;  duration  of,  35 : 
Edwards  agaiost,  60. 

CowiEs,  Hesbv,  454.  457;  brtok,  458; 
did  not  accept  simplicity  of  moral 
action,  458. 

Cuubesland,  Richard:  De  Ugibus 
Naturae,  48,  *^2;  utilitarian.  93. 

DaUNEO,    WnXtS'GNESS  TO   BE,    155. 

Dana,  D.:  sermon  313. 

Dana,  James;  on  the  will,  335.  t^i. 

"Danvers  Discvssion,"  337. 

Davempobt,  JotTN:  book,  30;  agAilMt 
Half-Way  Covenant,  33. 

Day,  Jebehiah:  on  the  will.  346. 

Dbah,  Paitl:  lectures,  338. 

Deckees:  Kopkini  on,  170;  relation 
to  freedtim.  173;   Park  on,  503. 

Depiiavity,  TOTAL:  in  Bellamy,  117; 
Channing,  a88;  at  bottom  the  iisue 
with  L'nitarianism,  304.  307;  Woods 
defines,  ^04;  N.  W,  Taylor  on,  370; 

[  Park's  Jefiniiion  of.  506. 

[       DsxTEK,  Henky  M.,  vi,  38. 


DwtOET,  Timothy,  346,  373;  preri- 
dent  of  Vale,  379;  Tlu4tiogy,  *i6t ; 
sjrstem  of  duties,  365;  not  utuila- 
nan.  365;  estimate  of,  366. 

Edwards.  JoNATnAN,  Sr.:  be^ns 
the  New  England  school,  S;  earlier 
labors.  *47:  reads  Locke,  etc..  48; 
iatellectunl  and  spiritual  qualifica- 
tions, 49;  his  problem,  49;  coL- 
leugiteof  Stoddard,  51;  preaches  in 
Boston,  51;  a  seer,  $3;  sennona  on 
JuslifHation,  53;  impuUlion,  53; 
faith.  53;  qualities  shown  in  m« 
first  labors.  5;^;  on  inability,  <$'• 
Religiotu  Ajjenions,  57;  confusion 
of  the  sensibility  and  will,  57; 
Christian  certainty,  58;  QiuiJi/ita- 
tiens  for  Commuaicn,  60;  I'ttedom 
of  the  Will,  tj\  efTects  of  idealism, 
64;  confounds  the  emotions  and  the 
will,  64;  opposes  Whitby,  63;  draws 
from  Lwke,  69;  theon-  of  the  will, 
69;  liberty  solely  external,  70,  73; 
alternate  inieryireialian,  70;  fore- 
knowledge of  Cfod,  75;  loBcal  faiU 
ure,  75;  ser\nce  of  the  book,  77,  79; 
inability,  78;  the  prewRtUMi  of  ^n, 
78;  high  Calvinism,  79;  probnlile 
eflccti  of  this  treatise,  8r;  Original 
Sin,  83;  J.  Taylor  on,  83;  Ed- 
wards' reply.  85;  imputation,  86; 
all  un  voluntary,  8<5;  connection 
with  Adam,  87;  idea  of  identity, 
88;  progress  made  at  this  point,  88; 
cfiect  on  Edwards  as  a  dialectldan. 
8g;  Nature  of  Virtue,  90;  theory 
unfruitful  in  Edward.*'  own  work, 
91;  previous  history  of  ethical 
theor>',  91;  £dward<t' starting-point, 
proof,  95;;reIation  of  morality  and 
religion,  qS,  nu  virtue  with<jut  be- 
nevolence, 99;  self-love,  100;  nat- 
ural  conscience,  looi  summary  of 
his  services,  103;  followed  by  Bel- 
lamy, 108,  iiq;  reception  in  New 
England  at  l&rgr,  139,  335:  Mart 
replies  to  the  Nature  of  Virtue, 
144;  on  future  punishment,  193; 
criticised  by  Dana,  33$  ff.;  Park's 
admiration  for,  358:  ObcrlJn's 
similarity  to,  457. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  Jk.,  114,  ♦189; 
on  the  BloncTtienl,  199;  summary  of 
the  Three  Sermons.  301  fl.;  bit- 
tertalion    conetming    Uberly    an4 
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145;  oBBon^  J45;  ttiwe  xBd 
MnaAa^ncy,  350,  tppwhtocoa- 

viewi  o(  guilt,  3S3;   lovndBtkia  of 

puutfi  01  tooffu  ictioa,  40^ 
EmLnx,  G.  B.:  book.  iBi. 
EacnATOLOGv:  chapcer  oo,  iSq:  in- 
ttrmt  at  E'lwardeuu  in,  193;    Ed- 
w»(ii,    i<)>i    BcIlAniy,   193;    flup- 
kini.  Inquiry.  193;  etenuil  puniib- 
meni  &nd  IjcnrnJefwe,   l()7i    num- 
ber *A  the  Mved.   198:    Enunoiu' 
coatfibucioii,  353;   N.  W.  Taylor' 
JM- 
ETHICAL  ELEIUKT  IK  THXOLOGV,  90, 
»<$■ 

Enna  aitd  kelioion,  qS. 
Evn,  nxwfTioN  07 :  seeSm. 
EvoLimoil:   Mriy  diBcuisioo  of,  by 
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467;  pMfcuiuu,  45Ti   b<)«bk  4j 
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Fnrai.  GnMS  P.  n;   dted, 
book.    10*:    dtod   247;    oooKi 
y>le  SeBBMi7.  4n;  ai 
*»3- 

FircH,  PaorMW.  >4A- 

FoUEMowussc:  Ed««zds  oa, 
77i  SwBad  Was  eo,  »«;  ■ 
tioa^  FainUUL  rs5:  rdalioad 
■lactipo.  310. 

Foam,  JoBx:   rdcned  ic^  j6t. 

Fosm,  GEoics  B.:  book.  s$o- 

FkAHE.  Fl  U.  el,  446l 

Frkzoom  or  tas  vtu.: 

treatise  tn,  63 ;  Whitby's  de&ait 
of,  6$;  Locke's  67,  69;  tbe  fa  _ 
mental  questkm.  114;  Hoptins  dr^ 
fine*  anew,  167;  F.mmon5,  iiS; 
Stephen  West,  238;  Samuel  West, 
rrvolulionan-,  333;  Burton's drfioi- 
tion  of,  344;  proposal  of  a  true  firw- 
dom,  746;  *' power  to  the  coottary." 
347;  Upham's  definition,  151; 
Fairchild  (alls  short  of.  15$;  Harru' 
definitioDS,  ^^6;  not  exernsed  in 
every  act,  *6j;  Park's  view  of,  ibb. 
election  coiuislem  with,  305;  Ballou 


»  denies,  319;  under  the  divine  ngen- 

cv,  jjso;  Emmons  evisceralo,  351; 
dwight  for,  363;  Pond's  definition 
of,  437;  basal  with  Finney,  466; 
Park's  Bpplicatioii  of,  505;  his 
hnitation  between  freedom  and  dc- 
tennimsm,  539. 

FiLKKUAN,  Jahxs:  mimster  of  King's 
Chapel,  •377;  becomes  a  Unitarian, 
377;  preaching,  377. 

Freiheit,  rtalt,  353;  referred  to  by 
H.  B.  Smith,  441. 

Gasdinek,  J.  S.  J.:  sermon,  2%\. 

Good,  apparent:  and  the  will,  7a, 
361,  363. 

Goodrich,  C.  A.,  346. 

GoKiMK,  G.  A.:  his  detenniiU&ni  and 
unirersalism,  535. 

Government,  uokal:  N.  W.  Taylw 
^^1  39Ji   Finney  on.  466. 

GBJrrtK,   E.  D.:    on  the  atonement. 

If  313;  general  atonement,  317;  Park 
St.  Lectures,  313. 

Grottos,  113;  Gmtian  theory  of  the 
atonement.  114;  studied  in  New 
England,  114;  God  not  llie  offended 
party,  114;  F^twards'  theory  of 
virtue  and.  115;  Mayhcw  tdopts, 
133;  Hopkins,  177;  Woods,  306; 
misunderstood  by  IL  fi.  Stnitb,  443. 


Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  43S.  473. 

Hakus.  SAinxzL:  on  the  «i\\,  355; 
definitions,  355 ;  seU-dctcrmina> 
tion,  355,  356;  distinrlion  lielween 
choice  and  volition,  2$6;  occupies 
the  general  New  England  potation, 
434,  438,  553;  ran^c  of  citation, 
436;  Phiiosophical  Basis  of  Theism, 
437:  comparison  nith  Sir  W.  liamil- 
ton,  43l{. 

Habt,  William:  on  Edwards'  theory 
of  virtue,  144;  Hopkins'  reply  to, 
158. 

HAKVAItDCoLutVE:  influcnccof,  131, 
I4^  333,  37s,  379.  30-4.  3°1  ff- 

Harvey,  Joseph:  reviews  Taylor, 
373;  rejects  new  theory  of  the  will, 
373;  discu&ses  permission  of  sin. 
373;  Ta>ior  replies,  374;  Harvey 
makes  rejoinder,  375;  further 
writings,  377. 


Hawcs,  Joel,  391. 
Hayes.  Lsuuel:  sermon  against  uni- 
versfllism,  336. 

Heathen:  prospects  of,  138;  Bel- 
lamy on,  193;    Park  on,  504,  538, 

535- 
Hkoel,  G.  W.  F.:    cited.  358.  4»Si 
referred  to,  500. 

Heuuenway,  Moses:  controversy 
with  Hopkins  im  "u-se  tif  means," 
*t^ft;  origin  uf  his  di^cutties,  147; 
summary  of  his  p(»sition,  150; 
Hopkins'  reply,  159. 

Herbert  of  Cuerbuky,  374. 

Heredity:  as  esplanalion  of  original 

sin,  443. 

HicuiNSOH,  John:   book.  30. 

History:  appealed  to  by  Norton,  303; 
New  England  theology  defective  in, 
476. 

Hqbbes,  Tuuuas,  66;  ethical  serv- 
ices, 91. 

Haiice,  Charles,  431. 

HoLUES,  O.  W.:  on  Edwards,  lOJ. 

Hooker,  Thomas:  book,  30;  quoted 
by  I.  Mather,  33,  333. 

Hopkins,  Samdel;  chapters  on,  *i39, 
163;  fijst  New  England  system, 
139;  .Sin  an  Advanluge  to  thi  Uni- 
verse,  130;  an  optimist,  131;  con- 
trovcrey  with  Mayhew,  131;  use 
of  "means."  137,  138;  controversy 
with  Mills,  i40i  with  Hart,  144; 
with  Hcmmenway.  146;  inquiry 
into  the  Nature  oj  True  Holiness, 
150;  wiJlingncsstobcdamncd,  15s; 
reply  to  Hart,  158;  reply  to  Hcm- 
menway, 159;  his  "System,"  163; 
Hopkins'  learning,  161;  Scriptures 
in  I  He  sj-sleiii ,  1 65 ;  God,  1 65 ; 
Trinity,  166;  modifying  ideas,  166; 
on  freedom  uf  the  will,  16;;  de- 
crees, 170;  supra] apsa nanism,  174; 
original  sin,  175;  nbilily.  177; 
atonement,  177;  regeneration,  183; 
saving  faith,  184;  imputation,  185; 
estimate  of  the  system,  183;  school 
of  Hopkins,  189;  eschntotogy  of 
Hopkins.  193;  the  Millennium,  19S; 
scnnon  on  divinity  of  Christ.  775; 
simplicity  of  mom)  action,  463; 
quoted,  479. 
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Hudson,  CbaKI.es:  Series  of  Letters 
agninst  Uoiversalism,  313. 

HimsoN,  C.  F.:  qutstion  of  annihUa- 
tioB,  339. 

Humanity  or  Chiiist:  not  <)istinclly 
■fliniicd  by  Chanmnj^  n^;  uught 
by  Snuut.  399;  by  Andrews  Nor- 
ton, 302;   Mvtrd  by  Du&bndl,  410. 

HuinTNCTON,  Joseph:  Cah/inum 
Imprtived,  191. 

HuTCHEsoN,  Franos:  on  ethical 
iheory,  93. 

HuTrRtNSON,  Mss.  Anne,  33;  her 
spiritual  txcrdses,  34;  adhercBce 
to  Cuttun,  74;  mrrtingB  at  her 
bouse,  341  synod  against  her,  24; 
ber  ricws,  24. 

iDnrrtry:  Edwards'  speculatioos  up- 
on, 88. 

Iuuoktality:  opologctic  place  of  the 
doctrine  of,  395, 

IiiPTJTAnoN:  rcifcicd  by  Pynchoa 
17,  18;  dcfcDdccj  by  Edwards,  53; 
Edwards'  modifications,  86,  33 1 ; 
Hopkins'  view  of,  185;  removed 
from  tile  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 

331. 

Inability,  DomtixE  qp,  14,  36; 
paralyzinj;  effect  o5,  29;  breaks 
do»Ti  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth, 
33;  the  principal  cau!^  of  New  En- 
gland decline,  43;  Edwards  on,  55; 
moral  dc-finrd,  73;  cridcued,  78; 
blAmeworthy,  1 1 1 ;  Mayhew  on, 
13a;  Hcmjncnway  on,  147;  Hop- 
kins begins  to  dear  up,  160;  llou- 
kins  emphasizes,  177;  E^Iwartfa' 
doctrine  critidted,  336,  395. 

Incunaticm:  ambiguous  tenn,  64, 
169. 

l.HPANTS.   SALVATtON  OF.   509. 

Inspikation:  Hopkins'  use,  165- 
iNSTANTANEOtJSNESS  09  CXWVERSION, 
»83.  5>7- 

JiTSTICE:  Edwards'  definition  of,  91, 
99;  distributive,  new  definition  of, 
3o8;  God's  to  himself,  313:  finally, 
public  justice,  440. 

JcBTiriCATinN:  Mrs.  Hutchinson  on, 
35;  Edwards'  sermons  on,  S'J  de- 
fined, 53. 


Kahmis,  K.  F.  a.,  a6S,  50a 
Kaui^  Lobd,  66. 
RcNOncs,  368,  499. 

LATITPDtNAIIlAyiSM,  373. 

Lkarnln'c  of  tbe  New  Eitouucs 
W\'WWS:  considerable,  48,  163. 

Lexbhitz:  correspondence  with 
Clarlw,  48;  optimism  of,  I30,  171, 
397,  484. 

Libebty:  see  Freedom. 

Likdsley:    BcUham's  life  of,  x8i. 

LocKF.:  cited,  64;  Essay  <m  Human 
Understanding,  67;  arKumcnl  tm 
the  will,  67;  change  of  view,  68; 
new  divtnon  of  the  mcatal  faculties, 
68;  liberty,  69;  on  ethical  ibeoiy, 
93- 

LoTZE,  Heulhann:  refencd  to.  338; 
quoted.  487. 

McCliirs.  a.  W.:  book,  337. 

Maooun,  C.  F.:  dtcd,  9a;  ftooted, 
95- 

Marav,  Asa:  president  of  OberHn, 
454:  remarkable  letigious  experi- 
ence. 45  s;  new-  doctrine  o(  perfec- 
tion. 455- 

Maledrancbe:  riled,  48,  64,  69; 
referred  to,  tso. 

Mather,  Cotton;  quoted.  37;  dted. 
34;  on  New  England  degeneracy,  j6. 

Matiiek.  IkC8I:a£E:   book,  30;  style 

of  his  preaching,  31;    agunst,  siid 

later  for,  Half-Woy  Covenant.  j»; 

book  quoted,  35;  against  Sboddsid. 

3». 
Mather,  Richard:  in  favor  of  Half* 

Way  CirtTnAnt.  33. 
Mather,  SAinrEt;  tract  on  B^iewig 

the  Trinity,  475. 
Mayhew,   Jonathan:    on   inability, 

131:  on  means  of  regeneration,  132; 

Gmtian  theory  of  the  atoQemctiL 

133- 
Means  of  ttECEKERATtOM:    Mayhew 

on,   133:    Hopkins  00,    137;    cotn- 

Ercheosively,  the  truth.  137.  518; 
Irmmcnway  on,  146;  Spring  on, 
3S1:  Tajior  on,  and  controvenicib 
sSafl. 


Mnx,  J.  S.:  quoted,  6y,  cited,  339, 
a6i. 

MiLLENKiuif:   Hopkins  on,  198. 

Mills.  Jedkdiau:  on  State  of  Ike 
Unregenerate,  140. 

MmiSTRV,  UNCOJA'KSTED:  defended, 
40. 

Miracles:  PaA  on,  495. 

Mrcheli,  Jonatoan:  book,  ^; 
([uoted.  35- 

Moody,  S.:   repUes  to  Ddlamy,  134. 

MOBOAN,  John,  454:  on  the  Gift  of 
Ike  Hoiy  Ghost,  456;  book.  458. 

Motives:  Edwards  makes  them 
causes,  69,  71;  Samuel  West  con- 
tradicts, 235;  comparison  of,  336, 
354;  Edwards,  Jr.,  mnkirs  them  of- 
ca^ons,  339;  Taylor  gives  them  in- 
fluence. 148;  Park  (lirnics  tlml  they 
arc  causes,  ^59;  but  this  Eneffeciuil- 
ly,  361. 

MOller,  JuuuSj  368. 

Mdhkay,  John:  preaches  RcUyan 
Univcwalisni,  190;  answered  by 
Hopkins,  194. 


Necessity:    philosophical,  72;    and 

(orrknowleage,  75- 
NestoriakISM ;     of    Calvinism,    376; 

of  Eminons,  344  f.;  BusbneJI  repu- 

tliatc*.  409. 

NruTRAUTY  OF  THE  SENSIBILITY,  347, 

*3^i  ff.,  390. 
New  England  cwvHf:Hr.s:  their  de- 
cline, 37;    fundainenul  change  in 
constitution,    31 ;     dncline    in     Ihe 

ministry,  40. 

New  England  theology:  rise.  3; 
reJjition  tu  New  England  develop- 
ment, 3;  wider  relations,  4;  c>*clcs 
of,  7;  begun  by  Edwards,  8;  a 
world-pheRomenon,  fl;  source  of 
materials,  8;  method  of  the  study  of, 
9;  genetic  histury  of,  lo;  summary 
of  ihc  story  of.  10;  definitely  ap- 
peals in  Bellamy's  w-ritinRs,  177; 
best  early  summary  in  Itopkiru, 
186;  position  of,  at  outbreak  of  Uni- 
tarian controversy,  3S1;  positional 
itsdose.  314;  condemned  by  Shedd, 
450;  its  cuU»|»e,  f43i  fundamen- 
tally a  dcfctisc   54^:  incidental  ef- 


fects of,  546:  preparation  of 
churches  for  the  future,  548;  three 
points  of  failure  as  a  school,  549  Q. 

New  Haven  theology,  118;  the 
later,  chapter  on,  401;  Bushnell, 
401;  Fisher,  433;  Samuct  Harrii, 
413;   see  N.  W.  Taylor. 

New  School,  the:  in  Presb>te dan- 
ism, chapter  00.  430;  formatiun  of 
the  New  School  Church.  431;  theo- 
logical sterility,  433 ;  L}-man  Bccch- 
er.  *4J3;  bis  wrilinga,  433,  a  Tay- 
tnrite,  433;  interprets  Augustine, 
434;  H.  B.  Smith,  435;  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  448;  Albert  Bames,  450; 
Princeton  contention  justified,  453. 

Mewuan,  J.  H.:  (Quoted,  424  f- 

NiLEs.  Samuel:  book,  84. 

Norton,  Andrews:  HUittmttU  of 
Reasons,  301 ;  the  Trinity  incred- 
ible, 301;  chiirges  Stuart  with  eva- 
sion, 301;  introduces  history  into 
the  controversy.  303;  summarizes 
Unitorianism,  303. 

Norton,  Joun  :  definition  of  the 
atoncmrni,  iS;  \as  Orthodox  Evan- 
gelist, *7o;  freedom,  31;  d>ing  ut- 
terance quoted,  33;  quotes  Gmtius, 
114. 

Ntnrar.B  op  thk  SA\'f:D:  Hopkins, 
198;  Park,  504.  535- 

Obedience,  Cbbist's:  central  point 

of  Pynchon's  view  of  Ihc  atonement, 
17;  Taylor,  the  same,  84;  imputed 
to  believers.  Hopkins,  180. 

Oberiin  Evangeiiil,  458. 

Oberunirholoov:  chapter  on,  45^; 
Finney,  453;  chararti?r  of  Obenm 
colony,  454;  origin  of  a  rvcw  view 
of  Christian  perft-ctifin,  454;  point 
of  connection  with  Edwards,  457; 
simplicity  of  moral  nclior,  458; 
William  Cochran,  458;  contribu- 
tion to  theology,  461;  Finney,  464; 
Fainhild,  46o- 

Obligation,  uoral:  Finney's  view 
of,  466;   sec  VtRTUE. 

Oocasionalisu,  330. 

Optuiism:  Bellamy,  120;  Hopkins. 
131,171;  N.W.  Tavlor,  397:  Park 
484. 
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PaLXV,  WoXIAlf,  477- 

Pam,  E.  a..  V,  9,  47.  439i  "'«>'  48; 
on  Edvuib.  loa;  dttid,  its.  313, 
335,  337;  hb  tnicrprctatiun  oi  Em- 
nuMu'  ftecond  causes,  341;  00  the 
wfll,  338;  tcUtioo  to  Edwards,  2^; 
folldwrd  the  vouo^  Edwan^'  in- 
tenncutioD,  359;  divergences  from 
Edwanls,  259;  on  "greatest  ap- 
parent ffioocf,"  360;  really  Icatcs 
motives  uader  category  uf  cause, 
961,  363;  "usage"  of  the  will,  361; 
DO  sin  under  this  ibeonr,  263; 
supralap&ananism,  363;  toe  cmx 
of  hia  system,  364;  divine  perfec- 
tions, 364;  on  ability,  265;  total 
practical  outcome  of  these  postmns, 
966;  used  and  refused  to  use  the 
idea  of  diirine  self-limitation,  36S; 
sources  of  sketch  of  bis  theology, 
369;  died  a5  to  Emmons,  341;  on 
the  Trinity,  344,  411;  aa>Demeat, 
416;  controversy  with  Itodge,  431; 
chapter  on  his  theology,  *47i;  nis 
place  in  the  history,  471;  Scotch 
philosophy,  473;  retatioD  to  Taylor 
and  Woods,  473;  a  system,  473; 
method  inductive,  474,  550;  ration- 
alistir,  475;  use  of  Bible,  473.  478, 
493;  and  histor>',  476;  distinguishes 
nalurAl  fnifii  revealied  tlwolo^,  477; 
sturting-point,  cause,  478;  course 
of  argument,  47^1;  earliest  proof  of 
God,  478;  relation  of  Bible  to 
natural  theologj-.  479;  immurtilily, 
480,  prevention  of  sin,  4S3;  pre- 
decessors on  this  topic,  483;  *B"*- 
nsent  arnl  disagreement  with  Tay- 
lor, 483  f.;  moral  government.  484; 
hencvulriKc  of  God.  485;  philo- 
sophicaJ  skepticism,  486;  one  oivioc 
moral  attribute,  488;  distinctions 
as  to  beQc\*otence,  489;  justice.  490; 
love  the  principle  of  the  tbcwlugy, 
491:  the  Bible.  493.  *495:  inSu- 
eoce  of  modem  ideas.  493  t-i  mir- 
adea,  495;  Trinity,  496;  humanity 
of  Christ,  497;  divinity  of  Christ. 
498;  defccu  of  his  tiratment,  499, 
501:  the  Ifoiy  Spirit,  499;  dehnt- 
tion  of  the  Triruty,  500;  the  "New 
School,"  500;  decrees,  50a;  appli- 
cation of  freedom.  505;  sin.  505; 
original  sin,  507;  the  fall,  508;  our 
connection  with  Adam,  50S;  salva- 
tion of  infants,  509:  atonement,  510; 


previous  New  En^and  pantioaib 
510;  Park's  presentatioa  daer- 
mined  by  historical  reasoBs,  511; 
definitions,  51a;  largcoess  of  no- 
look,  513:  analysts,  513:  sacrifice, 
515;  9Ufferin{p of  Christ.  515:  coo- 
nectioD  of  human  and  divine  gon:n- 
inenta,  515;  the  "appeal"  of  thf 
atonetseni,  516;  the  theory,  518. 
infhtencr  of  thii  theory  in  New  Ea- 
gland,  534;  regeneration.  535;  does 
not  discuss  Taylor's  proptwals,  S'S, 
definitions,  536;  hesitation  between 
freedom  and  dctcrmi  nism,  5  m  . 
God  the  author  of  regeneration,  ^39; 
man  the  sole  author  of  converaoo, 
530:  sanctifii^ation,  531;  justifica- 
tion, 533;  eschatolog^,  533. 

PcuuilANisif:  of  the  Arminians,  7A 
77;  of  Hart.  144;  of  Ware,  jo8, 
309;  charged  against  Tayloritni, 
431 ;  Bcecber  repels  the  charge  of, 
434.  45S- 

PtLGKIMS,    rKOM    SCKOOBY,     tl;     HOI 

theologians,  13. 

Pijw  of  ukion,  430. 

Platonibts,  Cumaiocx:  on  etkiot 
93. 

PoNt>,  Enoch,  *43$:  pupil  of  Em- 
mons, 436;  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
436;  on  Trinitt-,  437;  will,  4j;; 
other  points.  438. 

PoKTEA,  Noah:   quoted,  346. 

PowEa:  West's  djscttssiua  of,  »9> 
"power  to  the  contrary,"  247. 

Pbeachikg:  early  New  England,  de- 
presing.  30;  Bellamy  introduces  a 
new  style,  in;  Hopkins  help&,  i&4- 

pRESB^TF.UANI!tU:    SC«  NEW  SCKOOt. 

Princeton:  antagonism  to  erny- 
thing  New  England,  431;  jtksUfird 
by  the  history,  453. 

PsYCHoLocv:  Edwards',  bad,  64  fl-; 
Hopkins',  168;  Burton  and  Taylor's 
impnivement  of,  412;  Samnel 
West's  improvements,  333 ;  hi- 
wanlft,  Jr.,  reactionary,  ajl&-,  Bur- 
ton's introduction  of  a  new.  343  a.: 
Taylor  adupi?  >l,  347;  Upturn'^ 
Contributions  to,  349i  Harris',  35;; 
Park's,  359. 

PijNiSHUENT:  desgn  aod  natute, ; 
Park  on  eternal,  535. 
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POUTAMB,  15. 

Pynchoh,  WnxiAU:  ftninder  of 
^ningfidd,  *i6;  his  book,  tfrn'- 
toruMiJ  Pricf,  t6;  criticizes  current 
theory  of  the  atonement,  16;  »ntici- 

'  uitn  latrr  definitions,  17;    against 

linpu  Lation,  17;  bis  theor}',  1 7 ; 
second  book,  ly;  ulteirrf  a  protest, 
not  constnictive,  io;  influence,  ao; 

1  dtcd,  114. 

Rationausu,  300;  of  Emmons,  341; 
of  Park,  475.  493- 

Riductio  ad  absurdum:  the  argument, 
68,  74;  turned  againat  Edwards, 
^35- 

Rftoruation,  th£:  cycles  of  events, 
5- 

Regenebation  (see  Means):  Hop- 
kins' view  of,  HA  consulting  in  a 
changtr  of  the  will,  183;  instantane- 
ous, 183;  in  connection  with  the 
exercise  and  taste  "schemes,"  346 
ff-i  Dwight,  164;  TayloKa  de&ni- 
lioa,  383;  itiU  a  matter  of  power, 
435;   Park's  discussion,  535  n. 

Religion,  ESSENCE  or:  Edwards,  97, 
98. 

RelLY,  James:    f«n  Union,  190. 

Rellyakisv:  anliripaied,  25;  intro- 
duced into  America,  190;  Hunting- 
ion's,  191;  Smalley's  rrply,  199; 
Stronf^'s  reply,  ^09;  the  occasion 
of  promulgating  fht  New  England 
doctTine  of  the  alonemcDt.  199,  454. 

Restosationist  Association,  ^33. 
338. 

Revival:  in  Northampton,  56;  Bush- 
nt!lloa,4i3lT.;  phlkMOphy  of,  Fark, 
$378. 

RlCHASOS.  JaUES,  44  !■ 

Riley,  J.  W.:  cited,  279. 

Rnscm.,  Albbecht:  Bushndl  re- 
srmbles,  413,  41$. 

RoBBtHS,  Thouas:  sermons,  313. 

RoBtKsox,  John,  *ia:  writiap,  ta; 
DefeiKe,  u;  CaJvinist,  13:  on  pre- 
vention of  itn,  13;  on  frredom,  14; 
on  inability  of  man  to  do  good,  14; 
limitrd  atonement*  14. 

ROGEKS,  Saicuc:   hook,  391. 

ROYCX,  Anskew;  bocdc,  ^7. 


SACRmcz:  Park  on,  515  fl. 
SANcnyiCATlON;    Obcriin  Wcws  on, 

4S-t.  458- 
SCHLEIKRUACUCR,  8. 

ScoTCn  SCHOOL  OF  PHiLOSOPHV:  in- 
fluence of,  246,  343,  471. 

SciurTUKJ:s:  Edwards'  proof  of.  58, 
59;   Hopkins',  164;    Park's,  493. 

SELF-DETEB»nNATioN;  Edwards  on, 
65  ff.;  Stephen  West  on,  334  9.; 
Upham,  3S^>   Harris,  355. 

SEL.n$HNESS:  theesaenceof  sin,  118; 
so  in  Hopkins,  153;  Harris'  better 
statement,  436. 

SELr-LiMiTATION,  DIVINE,  368;  in  re- 
spect to  power,  374  0.;  denied  by 
H.  B.  Smith,  445;  >n  P«rk.  968. 

SELT-LOVE:  in  sense  of  selfishness,  in 
Edwards,  loo;  in  Hopkins,  152; 
essence  of  sin,  153.436;  insenaeof 
desire  of  happiness,  in  N.  W.  Tay- 
'or,  383  fl. ;  misunderstood  by  H. 
B.  Smith,  445. 

Sraftesbubv:  on  ethical  theory,  93. 

Sredd,  W.  G.  T.:  ffuotcd,  j6o;  New 
School  Pre&bytrnan,  '448;  con- 
demns New  England  thcotogy,  450; 
use  of  history,  476. 

Sbkbuan,  John:  defends  (Jnitarian- 
hm,  379. 

StHPLiary  of  hoeal  action:  Ober- 
tin  position  on,  4^8;  appcuB  in  Em- 
mons, 463;  and  In  liopkios,  463, 
note. 

Sin:  prevention  of.  78,  it8,  130,  370 
^■,  396,  444,  483;  author  of,  79,  136; 
an  ii^iiite  evil,  83,  196;  all  sio  vol- 
untary, 86,  176,505.  Edwards' gain 
in  tbe  diacusdon  of,  88;  original, 
BeUaniy  on,  112;  Park,  yyji  coo- 
rftts  in  Belfiahneta,  118,  394,  436; 
necessary  means  of  tbe  grtalesl 
good,  133,  173,  32?.  371,  444;  »n 
"advanugc"  130;  origin  of.  in  in- 
fant, 376,  467- 

Shalley,  Johm:  on  Universaliam  and 
the  atonement,  *I99,  331. 

Smttb.  H.  B.:  quoted,  73,  146,  158; 
cited,  364,  400.  433;  eaucaboD, 
*435;  studied  Emmons,  438;  was 
fats  dMDkify  New  England  theology  ? 
43q;  Edwudeaa  M  to  will,  440:  on 
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the  atonement,  443;  mlsonder- 
ataods  Grotitu.  44];  and  TByloi, 
443;  reUtioo  to  Taylori&m,  444;  a& 
an  ori|inal  thc^ogjan,  446;  lu  an 
apolootst,  4471^^  ew>1uiKni,  447; 
quoted,  474,  5i4>vk.'>* 

Shtth.  H.  p.:  referred  to.  S4B. 

Sutra,  Mattbxw  Halx:  book,  336. 

Smytb,  E.  C:   book.  loj. 

Son,  SUBSTANTIAL:  F.mmons' doubt- 
ful  ponlion,  341  5.;  Dwight  strong 
(or,  j6.i. 

SotTBCES  or  THIS  HIBTOEY,  V. 

SovKKEiGNTY  OF  GoD:  cffccts  of  the 
doctrine^  of,  3();  Edwards'  view  of, 
49;   BfUamy  on,  112. 

Spinoza:  referred  to,  313. 

Sphixo,  Gardiner:  Disitrtation  q« 
the  Means  of  Hegmertition,  381; 
makeK  them  no  means,  383. 

Sfrisg,  Sauuei.:   cited,  t^j. 

STEAKits.  L.  F.:  cited,  437. 

Stebbikg,  66. 

Stevens,  G.  B.:  article,  412. 

Stoddard,  SkiLouoN:  book,  30;  ad- 
mits the  unrc^;cnemte  to  the  Lord's 
table,  32;  on  observance  of  the 
Supper,  36;  introdurn  liift  method, 
to  tne  general  practice,  ♦37;  hia 
doctrine,  38;  not  mcurate,  39;  de- 
fends unconverted  ministry,  40; 
connection  with  Edwards,  5:. 

Stone,  Sauoel:    Body  0}  Diviniiy, 

Strong,  Natban:  replies  to  Hunt- 
ington, *30C). 

Stuart,  Moses,  q;  reply  to  Chonning, 
*389;  emphasizes  tiie  numerical 
unity  of  God,  391;  discusses  the 
word  "person,"  aqi;  prefer*  the 
word  "distinction,"  J92;  rejecla 
"eternal  feneration,"  393;  obj«ts 
to  the  Nitcnc  creed,  393;  Lrtim  to 
Dr.  Miller,  194;  Unitarinn5  incom- 
petent to  define  the  divine  unity. 
995:  three  not  one,  39^:  Christol- 
ogy,  3q6;  fails  to  maJni.-iin  the 
unity  of  Christ's  person,  208:  as 
an  excite,  399;  humanity  of  Christ. 
2i>g ;  in  the  Uciversallst  contrv- 
veisy,  334. 

Sublapsarianisu,  14. 


SOPRALAPSAKIANIftX,   91,    23;     of  Ed- 

wafda,  79;  Hopkins,  174;  Park. 
335,  362;  incortHstent  with  the  Ed- 
wardean  theor?  of  vittiK,  264:  Wuc 
charges  it  upon  Woods,  310. 

Synod,  KEroKinNc,  or  1679,  36;  re- 
sult, 37. 

Systeus  or  Di\*iinTY,  30,  31,  22,  Mty, 
163,  •340ff..  42J.  43*^  439'  4*^ 
464,  4&>,  471. 


Taste:  t.  9.  sensibility,  proposed  by 
Burton,  343;  "taste  scherne":  see 
KxExasE. 

Taylor,  John,  41,  M;  on  OrirtMl 
Sin,  83,  Edwards'  reply,  84;  Wet- 
ley,  84. 

Tavlob,  N.  W.,  9.  lift,  ij6;  on  the 
ulnncment,  313;  belter  p»ycbolaey, 
313;  takes  up  Burton's  propostlla, 
*34ti.  adopts  Scotch  Hrbool  of  philnA- 
uphy.  346;  the  threefold  di\-vaoc  of 
the  mind,  347;  efficiency  of  second 
causes,  347;  "power  to  the  rootra- 
rj'."  247;  certainty.  248.  37 
ability,  249;  on  Trinity  anticipati 
by  Stuart,  395;  closes  the  New 
EnKlmid  reply  to  Unitarians,  313; 
their  fundomentAl  fallacy,  313; 
Lhdptcr  on,  369;  the  ConcM  id 
Clfrum,  370;  pontioiu  on  nwnJ 
depmvily,  370;  the  strange  element 
in  his  positions,  370;  new  idea  on 
the  prrvriition  of  sin,  371;  coDtro- 
vcisy  with  Harvey,  372;  pmaed 
haro  as  to  certainty  of  sin,  and  ori- 
gin of  dn  in  child,  175;  expUiu 
original  sin,  376;  fails  to  captain 
certainty,  377;  controversy  with 
Woods,  377 ;  Wfx>ds  fails  to  cet  hii 

Biinlofview,  376;  both  Woods  and 
nrvey  outsictc  the  ramnt  of  *lc- 
vclopui  en  t,  379 ;  Taylor  replies, 
l8o:  controveny  with  Tykr,  381; 
Spring's  Duiertaiipn,  381;  Tayior's 
review,  382;  uxkfi  neutral  point  tn 
mind,  383;  defines  regenentian, 
383;  prfjcew  of  regeneration,  383; 
self-love,  384;  suspension  of  lelrah 
principle,  384;  agent  of  regenera- 
tion, 385;  Tyler  replies,  386:  Tay- 
lor reviews  Tyler,  390;  declares 
they  agree,  391;  00  Morat  Govern- 
ment, 393;  predecessors  on  tins 
topic,  3931.1  tlepaits  from  Edwaids, 
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3Q5;  prcvcation  of  slo,  396;  ad- 
vance on  the  CoHcic,  398;  suinmar>' 
o(  Ta>*lor"s  services,  399;  coonec- 
tiriD  with  Finney,  4S3t  relation  fo 
Park,  473  ff.;  cited,  480. 

Testimony  of  the  Spirit,  58,  59. 

Tennkt,  H.  M.,  369. 

TBoi£Asras,  G^  V.  36S. 

TnxonoN,  Abp.,  43. 

TsACY,  Josepd:  dtcd,  54. 

Tkintty:  Channing's  objections  to, 
384;  Stuart's  defense,  3Qi;  position 
ol  the  doctrine  in  New  England, 
w>,  Stuan'a  Trinity  moiial,  302; 
Taylor'*  definition  of,  313;  position 
of  doctrine  about  1833,  314. 

Truubull,  B.:  quoted,  37,  43. 

TtniNBULL,  66. 

TuRRrrtN,  FRAKas:  cited,  434. 

TvLtR,  Ben.net:  Strkturts  on  N.  W. 
Taylor,  386;  misunderstan  dings, 
3^;  denies  neutrality  of  any  voli- 
tion, 187;  seven  (juc^lions  to  Taylor, 
.}8<>:  later  e^'ents  of  the  contre>ver&v, 
391  fl. 

Tyler,  E.  R.:  tectum  on  Future 
Punishmenl,  385:  sermon  on  Hoii- 
nesi  PnferahU-  to  Sit,  381. 

UNiroRurrv  or  tntUAH  action:  ex- 
plained by  Harris.  257. 

UNtTAxiANtSM,  8, 190:  L'njurian  con- 
troversy, thapter  on,  273;  rise  in 
New  Knglana,  374;  Emlyn's  Hum- 
bit  Inquiry,  375;  cfTc<:t  of  Revolu- 
tion, 377;  King's.  Chajiel,  277 ; 
events  in  Connecticut,  378;  Yale. 
27g;  Harvard,  jjt);  Nii.ili  Worces- 
ter's book.  aSo;  publJcatiua  of  Bel- 
sham's  Life  0}  LindsUy,  and  out- 
break of  controversy,  s8i;  Chan- 
ntoK's  entry  on  the  scene,  aSt ;  state 
of  New  England  theology  at  this 
point,  282;  Channing's  summary 
of  t*nitariani&ra  At  Baltimore,  383 
ff.;  Stuarl'si  reply,  •2S9;  criticism, 
398;  hihlicnt  discussion,  290;  re- 
sult of  the  Channing -Stuart  discus- 
sion, 300;  Andrews  Norton.  301; 
gummary  of  Unitarianistn,  303; 
Wtiods  replies  to  Channing,  *jo4; 
Ware,  •306;  Tayior  closes  the  con- 
troversy, 313;  position  gained  by 
New  England  theology,  314. 


UNWxasAUKu,  8;  introduced  into 
America,  190;  Rellyan  variety  of, 
190;  Huntington,  191;  progress  of, 
199;  Chauncy's  Saivaticn  of  all 
Men,  306;  Edwards'  reply,  307 ; 
Strong's  reply  to  Huntington,  aog; 
change  to  the  Unitarian  tj-pe,  316; 
Winchester,  316;  Ballou,  317;  re- 
linquishment of  ihe  controversy, 
335;  Walter  Balfour.  336;  Em- 
mons. 330;  Hudson,  332;  Rcsioru- 
tionist  Asaociatioa,  333;  Stuart  re- 
plies to  Balfour,  334;  outcome,  358. 

UpnAM,  T.  C,  *»49;  on  the  will,  250; 
threefold  d)\-istoa  of  Ihe  mind,  250; 
laws  of  the  will,  351;  frccdam.  253. 

Utiutabianism:  in  Cumberland,  g3; 
in  Hulchcson,  94;  Bellaniy  against, 
109;  Dwightnot  for,  365:  Parit  dis- 
cusses, 531. 

Vincent:  explnnalion  of  the  cate- 
chism, on  holiness,   151. 

Virtue:  Edwards' theor>' of.  57;  de- 
termining principle  ol  the  school, 
91,  *g5i  inJluence  on  election,  113; 
relation  to  the  use  of  "means."  133; 
Hart  replies  to,  1441  coniraverbed, 
by  Clap,  150;  refutes  supnlap- 
sarianjjm.  364. 

Walker,  I*ropessor  W.:    cited,  38. 

Wasdlaw,  Ralph:    discourses,  313. 

Warp,  Henry,  379;  Letters  to  Trini- 
Airianr,  etc.,  306;  view  of  man,  307, 
3081  useof  supralftp.'iftrianism,  310; 
demands  a  new  rationale  of  the 
atonement,  311  i   his  own  view,  311. 

Welde,  T;    Short  Story,  34. 

Wesley,  Jokk:  replies  to  Taylor  on 
Original  Sin,  84:    quoted,  456. 

West,  Sastuel:  Estayj.  •232;  pro- 
poses a  new  psychology  of  vnliiKin, 
333;  distinction  between  emotion 
and  will.  233;  self-rielrtitii nation, 
233  ff.;  opposes  Stephen  West  on 
sole  causality  of  GotI,  336. 

West.  Siepbem:  on  the  atonement, 
*204,  3i6;  on  the  will,  337;  agrees 
with  Hopkins,  328,  231;  denies  the 
ap|>eat  to  consciouitness,  229;  dis- 
cusses power,  329;  puts  rU  efficient 
causation  in  God,  230;  conlribu- 
don  to  the  system,  330;  new  edition 
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of  the  book.  231 ;  on  Ihe  divinity  of 
Chmt,  313. 

WESTMiMSTCliCoNTZsaiON,  7;A(lopted 
in  MuuchusctU  and  Connecticut, 
15,  >i,  3>,  on  foiih,  37;  Edwards 
59;  BeUamy,  119;  on  unfegcneraic 
works,  IJ9;  Hopkins,  161,  166.  t8o, 
185;  nladon  of  school  to  About 
1815,  783;  Wrxwls's  relation  to,  309, 
loj  Harris  rites  434;  standard  of 
New  School  Presbylcrianism,  43). 
433;  innuenirron  11.  B.  Smith,  441; 
infiucticc  on  Albert  Barnes,  451; 
Finney's  relations  to,  454i  Park, 
Soa.  S07- 

Whxelwkiobt,  John,  15. 

Whitiy,  Daxicl,  41;  Six  Oiscottrut, 
•65;  definition  of  freedom,  65,  76; 
Armjman  and  Unitarian.  374. 

Write,  Jeeeuiah;  Salvation  of  AU 
Mm,  194. 

WniTrriELD,  Geokck,  41,  56. 

WanriiwoRE,  Thomas:  Ploin  CuiJe 
to  Univefioliim,  338. 

WiCGLEsn'oitTH,  Edwari},  375. 

Will:  confounded  with  the  emotions, 
64;  Edwards'  theory  of,  6gi  b  as 
the  greatest  ajiparrnl  griud,  73;  self- 
determining  ]xnrer,  74;  Hopkins' 
modifications,  C67;  chapter  on,  734; 
trafpr  elements  in,  335 ;  Dana's 
ExamimUion,  335;  Stephen  West, 
3>7;  Dana's  secnnd  book,  331; 
Samuel  West,  Etsayt  on  Libtriy 
and  Neeei!.Uy,  333;  Edwards,  Jr., 
Dissfrtalion,  337;  Emmons,  341; 
Burton's  Hssayt,  the  beginning  of  a 


new  view,  343;  Bunon  petfillMi, 
345;  N.  W.  Taylor  propOMS  a 
theory  nf  frecdoni,  346;  Uphui. 
340;  Fmocy,  351;  Fairch04  >Sj: 
Harris.  355;   Park.  358. 

WuxASD.  Samuel:  C»mfltit  Boiy^ 
Divinity,  *33i  antfarDpology  an- 
fused,  33. 

WtLLtAMs,  SAinm.:  boi}k.  133. 

WtNCHESTER,  ELaAXAM:  rcstDcatHB- 

ist,  316. 

WmsLow,  HcBBAmD:  book,  391. 

WOLLEBITTB.  1$. 

Woods,  Leonakd:  dtcd,  380;  Lttten 
to  Vnitcrions,*xo4;  depravity,  304; 
election,  305;  hmitatioQs  in  cootiD* 
vcny,  3og;  subseqaeot  wntiop, 
313  ff.;  Theological  t^eei-r^s,  357; 
compared  with  Emmons,  359;  on- 
tiDveny  with  Taylor,  377;  pmiiioa 
oa  the 'will,  378. 

Worcester,  Noah:  Bible  Newt,  lia; 
the  Sod  of  God  a  being  derived 
from  God,  iSo;  dted.  395;  Alom»$ 
Sacrifice.  313. 

Wright,  G.  Fbeseuck:  died,  ^jj; 
quoted,  463. 

Wkicut.  W.  E.  C:  dted,  467. 

Yale  Collub:  influence  of,  3,  «?. 
48,  107, 129, 150, 304.  J09.  246.  j;j, 
370,  289.  36*'  369  ff^  401  fl.,  431. 
432.  453-  467,  473- 

Yates,  Kiiharo:    rindtcoJim,  313- 


ZALECCtra:  illustration  from,  aoo. 
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